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HIS  DEATH.  296 

ihe  most  influential  of  the  nobles,  and  who  had  been 

in  procuring  the  government  for  Placon,  stood  forUi 

een  the  king  and  his  irritated  people,  and  convinced 

*id  a  popular  insurrection,  it  would  be  necessary  for 

me  measure,  to  their  demands.     Ilacon  returned  to 

taking  his  throne,  the  full  goblets  were  presented, 

t  to  an  ancient  Scandinavian  custom,  must  be  drained 

;he  gods.     Sigurd  drank  first  to  the  king,  in  lienor  of 

li^nted  it,  filled  up  again,  to  the  king  himself.     The 

ching  it  to  his  lips,  signed  the  cross  over  it,  as  a  pro- 

le  polluting  effects  of  this  approach  to  the  service  of 

^t  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  assembled  pagan 

■  only  way  in  which  Sigurd  could  pacify  tliem  was  by 

<  that  the  king  had  merely  signed  over  the  cup  the  ham- 

ijod  Thor.  But  on  the  next  day,  the  fury  of  the  heathen 

:  more  fiercely.     As  every  Christian  was  forbidden 

•1,*  it  was  now  required  of  the  king,  with  clamoi> 

I  he   should   taste   of    it ;    but  he  firmlv  refused. 

nsented,  for  formes   sake,  to  touch  his   lips  to  the 

■ver  the  edge  of  the  cauldron,  in  which  the  flesh  had 

Thus  the  king  and  his  people  separated,  mutually 

ach  other ;  the  former,  because  he  had  been  forced 

I  against  his  own  reUgious  feelmgs ;  tlie  latter,  be- 

jfler  all,  could  not  be  brought  back  to  the  ancient 

customs.     The  celebration  of  the  Yule-festival  of 

•  a  repetition  of  the  same  stonny  and  clamorous 

♦  3  king,  on  this  occasion,  fearing  lest  the  fury  of  the 

*  ^ak  out  in  open  rebellion,  actually  consented  to  eat 
I  { of  a  horse,  and  to  drain  all  the  cups  drunk  to  its 

Ihiing  the  cross  over  them.  lie  repented,  however, 
nsented  to  do  a  thing  so  contrary  to  his  conscience, 
esolved  to  try  the  fortunes  of  war  with  the  heathen 
sion  of  his  country  by  a  hostile  power,  wliich  he 
:ed  strength  of  Ids  people,  was  all  that  reconciled 
bout  the  year  900,  he  was  wounded  mortaUy  in 
leclared  it  to  be  his  puqyose,  if  he  should  surnve, 
lom,  retire  to  some  Christian  nation,  and  by  tears, 
reformation  of  life,  seek  to  obtain  from  (iod  the 
sins.  The  conviction  bore  like  a  heavy  weight  on 
it  he  had  denied  the  faith.  His  friends  begged  him 
body  should  be  transported  to  England,  for  interment 
rites  of  Christian  buiial ;  but  he  said  he  was  unwor^ 
ig  lived  as  a  heathen,  he  desired  to  be  buried  as 
sal  affection  of  the  people  for  this  king,  who  had  died 
)untry,  would  afterwards  be  likely  to  have  a  salutary 

the  planting  of  the  strictly  forbade  it,  in  his  letter  to  Bonifiice 

by  Boniface,  the  eat-  of  the  year  732 :  "  Immandnm  enim  cat 

9  already  denoanced  atqne  ezecrabile."    See  Boaifaco  epp.  p. 

.    Pope  Gregoxy  ILL  66. 
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lEDICATION  OF  THE  THIRD  VOLUME. 


TO  MY   HONORED   FRIEND, 
THE  REVEREND  JOSEPH  BLANCO  WHITE  OF  DUBLIN, 

A  PRESBYTER  OF  THE   CHURCH   OF   ENGLAND. 

I  dedicate  this  volume,  my  dear  sir,  to  you,  in  token  of  the  fcllowgbip  of 
mind  and  heart  existing  between  us  —  a  fellowship  springing  out  of  our  com- 
mon consciousness  of  that  evangelical  truth  which,  fitted  and  designed  to  unite 
ill  men  together  in  one  community,  begets  friendship  on  both  sides  the  ocean 
between  those  who,  by  the  eye  of  the  spirit,  can  recognize  each  other  as  kins- 
men and  brethren  though  they  have  never  seen  each  other  face  to  face.     And 
u  we  arc  united  by  the  consciousness  of  that  truth  which  for  eighteen  centu- 
ries has  been  at  work  to  found  ^among  all  mankind  a  fellowship  which  will  de- 
stroy all  separating  intervals  of  time  and  space,  so  are  we  more  particularly 
boimd  together  by  our  peculiar  mode  of  apprehending  that  truth,  resulting 
from  the  history  of  our  lives,  which  differing  as  they  do  in  other  respects  re- 
lemble  each  other  in  this,  that  they  have  run  through  the  same  opposite  ex- 
tremes, agitating  the  times  in  which  we  live ;  as  well  as  by  our  common  con- 
Tiction  of  what  it  is  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  gospel,  and  of  its  rela- 
tion to  the  changing  forms  of  human  culture.     Out  of  your  struggle  with  su- 
perstition and   infidelity,  with  dogmatism  and  skepticism,  you  have  reached 
and  found  repose  in  the  settled  conviction  that,  as  in  your  last  work  you  finely 
express  it,  the  essence  of  Christianity  consists  not  so  much  iu  the  revelation  of 
a  new  speculative  theory  or  system  of  morality,  as  in  the  bestowment  of  a  new 
divine  life  fitted  to  penetrate,  and  refine  from  its  inmost  centre,  man's  entire 
natare  with  all  its  powers  and  capacities,  and  also  to  give  a  new  direction  to 
all  human  thought  and  action.     This  divine  principle  of  life  is  one  which  ever 
retains  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  youth ;  while  dogmatic  systems  dependent  on 
the  changing  forms  of  culture  among  men  become  superannuated.     Humanity 
35  it  advances  in  years,  by  this  principle  of  the   new  life  continually  grows 
young  again.      From  this  divine  life  comes  the  consciousness  which  conquers 
doubt,  which  dissipates  axavdnXa  and  ngoaxofiftura,  which  overcomes  all  diffi- 
culties ;  while  human  science  ever  continues  to  be  a  patch-work,  as  it  cannot 
deny  without  contradicting  itself     To  exhibit  the  progressive  evolution  and 
purification  of  this  divine  life  within  the  whole  compass  of  humanity,  on  the 
sides  of  thought  and  of  action,  is  precbely  the  task  which  the  present  work, 
feebly  and  imperfectly  as  it  may  be  done,  aims  to  accomplish ;  and  because 
you  perceived  this  to  be  its  aim  and  tendency,  you  have  expressed  your  agree- 
ment with  it.     May  the  Spirit  of  God  ever  keep  us  thus  united,  that  so  with 
the  greater  energy  we  may  till  the  last  breath  of  life  bear  witness  of  this  divine 
life  which  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Son  of  God,  and  Saviour  of  sinful  mankind, 
has  bestowed ;  that  we  may  promote,  cherish  and  refine  it  both  in  ourselves 
and  in  others ;  that  we  may  contend  with  it  and  for  it,  against  skepticism  and 
dogmatism,  against  the  pride  and  presumption  of  a  false  philosophy,  and  the 
arrogant  idolatry  of  mere  notions  of  the  human  understanding. 

^  A.  NEANDER. 

Bkbuk,  Oct.  4th,  1834. 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  FOURTH  VOLUME. 


TO  MY  BELOVED  FRIEND  AND  COLLEAGUE, 

DR.    TWESTEN. 

When  I  dedicated  to  you  a  volume  of  this  work  some  years  ago,  my  inward 
motive  was  the  consciousness  of  our  spiritual  fellowship  as  Christians  and  theo- 
logians ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  outward  occasion  was  presented  in  the 
pleasure  I  had  of  greeting  you  here  again,  and  of  being  able  to  compare  our 
views  with  regard  to  many  points,  on  the  spot  where  our  ancient  friendship 
first  commenced.  And  then  again,  when  one  of  my  dearest  wishes  seemed 
likely,  though  by  a  painful  occasion,  to  be  fulfilled,  and  I  was  promising  myself 
the  satisfaction  of  being  permitted  to  labor  with  you  for  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
a  closer  collcgial  union,  I  felt  desirous  of  dedicating  to  you  the  third  volume 
of  my  church  history  by  way  of  saluting  you  as  my  colleague.  I  omitted  to  do 
80,  because  I  was  unwilling  to  anticipate  a  decision  of  which  I  had  not  as  yet 
been  certainly  assured.  Since  then,  you  have  followed  the  call  of  the  Lord 
which  invited  you  to  join  us ;  and  since  then,  I  have  experienced  and  enjoyed, 
amid  the  jars  and  divisions  of  an  all-separating,  all-isolating  period,  the  rich  and 
manifold  blessing  of  our  collegial  connection.  First  of  all,  then,  I  would  thank 
Grod  for  this.  I  would  thank  Him,  that  he  led  you  to  us ;  for  in  such  a  time 
of  the  breaking  up  of  old  foundations,  in  such  a  period  of  ferment,  we  do  indeed 
especially  need  theologians  who  can  with  calmness  and  composure,  with  firm- 
ness and  freedom,  pursue  right  onward  through  the  oppositions  which  agitate 
the  times,  that  true  middle  course,  which  is  not  to  be  found  by  falling  in  with 
every  tendency  of  the  good  and  the  evil  spirit  of  the  age,  but  which  the  pure 
and  simple  truth  of  the  gospel  presents  of  itself,  as  the  only  way  ultra  quod  ci- 
traque  nequit  consisterc  rectum ;  —  men  who  seek  after  nothing  but  the  simple 
truth,  and  who  would  let  this  have  its  sway ;  who  have  received  from  above 
that  disposition  which  will  not  allow  them  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  those 
for  whom  this  simple  truth  is  not  good  enough,  nor  to  humor  that  sickly  ten- 
dency of  a  false  culture  and  excitement  which  can  be  satisfied  only  with  the 
piquant  and  the  striking.  May  God,  thei'efore,  who  has  bestowed  this  blessing 
on  you,  preserve  your  health  and  strength  to  work  among  us  yet  many  years 
by  your  science  and  your  life,  in  this  spirit,  for  his  kingdom ;  and  may  he  give 
you  to  enjoy  an  ever  increasing  pleasure  and  delight  in  this  work.  May  he 
bless  also  our  union,  and  cause  us  to  be  a  mutual  help,  as  it  becomes  Christian 
friends  to  be,  to  each  other,  by  strengthening  each  other's  hands,  encouraging 
each  other's  hearts  and  correcting  each  other's  errors.  May  he  enable  us  to 
labor  together  for  one  common  end,  even  that  —  to  use  the  language  of  the 
great  Erasmus  —  ut  Christus  ille  purus  atque  simplex  inscratur  mentibus  ho- 
minum,  an  end  to  which  science  itself  must  also  be  subservient. 

Yours,  with  my  whole  heart, 

NEANDER. 

BEBLm,  June  10th,  1836. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  VOLUME. 


Lr  presenting  to  the  public  this  third  Tolome  of  my  Cborch  History,  I  beg 
leiTe  to  remmrk  that  it  would  haye  given  me  great  jUeasare  if  I  had  found  it 
ponible  to  conclude  in  this  Tolume  mj  account  of  the  image-controYersy ;  but 
in  considering  the  immense  mass  of  the  materials,  I  have  thought  best  to  re- 
ter?e  the  second  part  of  this  controrersy  for  the  next  succeeding  period,  where 
it  chronologically  belongs.  The  thread  of  eyents  which  in  this  period  served 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  schism  betwixt  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  church,- 1 
ihall  take  up  again  in  the  genetio  exposition  of  thb  c<»itioversy  in  the  follow- 
ing period. 

Through  the  obliging  assistance  of  my  friend  Dr.  Petermann,  whose  praise- 
vorthy  efforts  have  opened  the  way  for  establishing  among  us  a  chair  of  Ar- 
menian literature,  I  have  been  enabled  here  and  there  to  avail  myself  of  Ar- 
aeoian  sources  of  information  hitherto  unexplored. 

Hay  the  indefatigable  labors  of  this  estimable  man,  in  a  field  which  promises 
•0  rich  a  harvest,  meet  with  the  acknowledgment  and  the  patronage  they  so 
eminently  deserve. 

A.  N. 

Bkrun,  Oct.  4th,  1884. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FOUflTH  VOLUME. 

God  be  thanked  that  he  has  enabled  me  to  complete  this  new  and  important 
section  of  the  present  work,  and  to  approach  the  flourishing  period  of  the  mid- 
dle ages. 

I  cannot  forbear  expressing  my  hearty  acknowledgments  to  Councillor 
Reuss  of  Ciottingen,  and  to  Mr.  Kopitor,  keeper  of  the  Imperial  library  in 
Vienna  for  the  kind  assistance  they  have  rendered  me  on  several  points  of 
literary  inquiry.  Mr.  Kopitar  has  shown  the  distinguished  kindness  of  send- 
ing me  from  his  private  library  the  Greek  work  mentioned  on  the  814th  page 
of  this  volume,  with  the  request  that  afler  having  made  such  use  of  it  as  I 
needed  for  myself,  I  should  place  it  in  the  royal  library  of  this  city  for  the  use 
of  other  inquirers. 

I  must  also  express  my  obligations  to  Dr.  Petermann  for  the  extracts  with 
which  he  has  furnished  me  from  books  published  only  in  the  Armenian  lan- 

irnace. 

NEANDEE. 

BsBUK,  June  10th,  1886. 
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British  bishops.  Natural  hatred  of  Britons  and  Anglo-Saxons. 
Augustin's  death  (C05),  his  successor  Lawrence.  Ethelbert's  death 
(616).  His  son  Eadbuld,  an  idolater.  Suppression  of  Christianity 
in  Essex.  Bishop  Mellitus  driven  away.  Vision  of  Lawrence. 
Eadbald  convert4*d  and  baptized 10 — 19 

Northumberland,  Edwin  and  Ethelberga.  Paulinus  bishop  of  York. 
Assembly  of  nobles,  convened  to  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  religion, 
decides  in  favor  of  Christianity.  Edwin  dies  (688).  Oswald,  re- 
storer of  the  kiugdom  and  the  church.  Aidan  of  St  lona.  Os- 
wald's death  (642)  ;  respect  paid  to  his  memory.  Spread  of  Chris- 
tianity through  all  the  provinces  of  the  Heptarchy.  Sussex.  Wil- 
fHdofYork 19—28 

Difference  in  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  Britannico-Scottish 
and  of  the  Romish  church.  Bede  on  the  Scottish  missionaries.  Con- 
trariety of  usage  in  the  celebration  of  Easter  under  bishop  Aidan. 
Triumph  of  the  constitution  of  the  Romish  church.  Synodus  Pha- 
rensis  (664).  The  Scottish  bishop  Colemann  and  the  presbyter 
Wilfrid.  Theodore  of  Canterbury  and  the  abbot  Hadrian.  Coun- 
cil at  Hertford  (673) 28—26 

Germany.  Seeds  of  Christianity  scattered  there  at  an  earlier  period. 
Severinus.  His  descent  (note)  and  places  of  residence.  His  activ- 
ity and  influence.  Labors  of  pious  Eremites.  Goar.  Wulflach. 
Great  activity  of  the  Irish  missionaries.  Monkish  colonics.  Abbot 
Columban's  labors  in  the  Frank  empire.  Anegrey,  Luxeuil,  Fon- 
taine. Columban's  rule.  His  trials.  His  opinion  touching  the  di- 
versities of  ecclesiastical  usages.  Banished  by  Brunehault  and 
Thierri  U.  from  the  Burgundian  dominions.  His  wanderings. 
Willimar.  ^Gallus.  Columban  in  Italy,  his  conduct  towards  the 
Bomish  church.  Labors  and  death  of  Gallus  (640).  Magnoald. 
Fridolin.     Thrudpert     Kyllena  (Cilian) 25—88 

Bavaria.  Eustasius  and  Agil.  False  doctrines  of  Photinus  and  Bo- 
nosus  among  the  Waraskians,  Bavarians  and  Burgundians.  Emme- 
ran.     Rudbert  (Rupert).     C6rbinian 88—40 

FrieslanderSf  their  territory.  Amandus  (ex.  679).  Eligius  (ex.  659). 
Livin  (ex.  656).  Englishmen  receive  their  education  in  Irish  mo- 
nasteries. Egbert  Wigbert  Willibrord.  The  brothers  Heu- 
wald.  Svidbert  among  the  Bomchtuarians.  Pipin  of  HeristaL 
Willibrord,  archbishop  of  Wilteburg  (Utrecht).  Wulfram  of  Sens. 
Radbad  (ex.  719).  Willibrord  in  Denmark  and  Heligoland  (ex. 
789).  Wursing  Ado.  Charles  MarteL  Circumstances  favorable 
to  the  missionaries  in  Germany 40—45 

Boniface  (Winfrid  680 — 755),  father  of  the  German  church  and  civi- 
lization. His  birth  and  education.  First  journey  to  Friesland  (715), 
Utrecht  and  Rome  (718).  Gregory  U.  His  residence  in  Thurin- 
gia  and  Utrecht  (719)  His  second  journey  to  Thuringia  and  Hes- 
sia  (722).  Boniface  in  Rome  (728).  His  confession  of  faith.  Or- 
dination and  oath.  Important  consequences  of  this  oath  to  the  Ger- 
man ohnrcli.    Boniface  ai  compared  with  tlie  miwonaries  from  Ire- 
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land.  Boniftce  in  Hema  and  Thnringia.  His  mode  of  laboring 
tod  its  success.  The  oak  of  Geismar.  Boniface  makes  provision 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people.  Advice  of  Daniel  of  Wor- 
cester on  iJ^is  subject  Bonifiice's  sermons  and  biblical  studies.  At- 
tention bestowed  by  him  on  spiritual  culture.  Opponents  of  Boni- 
face. Bonifiice  in  Bome  (7S9)  and  Bavaria.  Bishoprics  in  that 
country.  Death  of  Charles  Martel  (741).  Charlemagne  and  Pipin. 
New  bishoprics  (742).  Institution  of  provincial  synods.  Errorists. 
Adelbert  Desiderius,  mentioned  by  Gregory  of  Tours  (note).  Boni- 
&ce'8  report  about  him.  Respect  paid  to  Adelbert ;  his  followers. 
Adclbert's  arrest.  Clement  opposed  to  the  authority  of  the  church- 
Others  and  councils — ^in  favor  of  the  marriage  of  bishops  and  op- 
posed to  the  customary  hindrances  to  marriage.  Boniface  on  hin- 
drances to  marriage  arising  from  the  relations  of  god-parents  and 
god-children.  Clement's  view  of  the  descensus  and  of  the  doctrine 
of  predestination.  Just  conduct  of  pope  Zacharias  towards  Adel- 
bert and  Clement  (747).  Ultimate  fortunes  of  these  men.  Con- 
troversy of  Boniface  with  Vii^lius,  with  Samon.  Frankness  of 
Boniface  towards  pope  Zacharias  with  regard  to  abuses  existing  in 
the  Romish  church.  Efforts  of  Boniface  to  establish  a  fixed  eccle- 
siastical organization.  Boniface  nominated  archbishop  ( 732),  wish- 
es to  have  Cologne  for  his  metropolis.  Gcrold  and  Gewillieb  of 
Mentz.  Mentz  made  an  archbishopric.  Wish  of  Boniface  to  con- 
fer the  archiepiscopal  dignity  on  his  disciple  Lull.  Decision  of  the 
pope.  Pipin  anointed  king  by  Boniface  (752).  Solicitude  shown 
by  Boniface  for  the  English  church.  Synod  for  reform  at  Clove- 
shove  (747).  Lull  consecrated  bishop.  Letter  of  Boniface  to  Ful- 
rad.  His  controversy  with  Hildegar  bishop  of  Cologne.  Boniface 
in  Friesland  (70r>).     His  martyrdom  (5th  June  755) 45 — 72 

Disciples  of  Boniface.  Gregory  in  Fricsland.  Abbot  of  a  monastery 
in  Utrecht.  His  death  (781).  Abbot  Sturm,  founder  of  the  mo- 
nastery of  Ilersfeld  (73G)  and  Fulda  (744).  His  residence  in 
Italy;  his  labors  and  death  (779) 72 — 75 

Saxony.  Resistance  to  Christianity  there,  increased  by  the  ill-chosen 
means  for  converting  the  people.  Prudent  counsels  of  abbot  Al- 
cuin.  Peace  of  Selz  (804).  Forced  conversion  of  individuals.  Se- 
vere laws.  Liudger,  labors  in  Friesland,  on  Heligoland,  in  the  ter- 
ritory around  Miinster,  is  made  bishop  (ex.  809).  Willehad  among 
the  Frieslaiiders  and  Saxons — in  the  province  of  Wigmodia  (Bre- 
men)— in  Rome;  Aflernach.  Willehad,  first  bishop  of  Bremen 
(787  ex.  789) 75—82 

Avares  (Huns).  Their  prince  Tudun  baptized.  Archbishop  Amo 
of  Salzburg.  Alcuin's  advice  to  the  emperor  Charles  and  to  Arno. 
Success  of  the  mission.    Hamburg 82 — 84 

2.  In  Asia  and  Africa^  84 — 88. 

Limitation  of  the  Christian  church.  By  Chosru-Parviz  of  Persia. 
His  subjugation  by  Heraclius 84 

Mohammedanism.  First  appearance  of  Mohammed.  Condition  of  the 
Arabians.  Mohammed's  religious  tone  of  mind.  Character  of  his 
religion.  One-sided  view  of  the  idea  of  God.  Fanaticism.  Ab- 
sence of  the  ethical  element  (jod  worshipped  by  external  works. 
Original  state  of  man.  Gnostic  elements.  Absence  of  the  need  of 
a  redemption.     Mohammed's  original  design.     His  opposition  to  idol- 
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atrj.  At  a  later  period  opposed  to  the  Jewi  and  the  Christians. 
He  wished  to  be  regarded  as  the  restorer  of  pure  Theism,  and  to 
contend  against  the  corruptions  of  earlier  reTelations.  Opposition 
of  the  principles  of  Mohammed  to  the  essence  of  Christianity.  Re- 
lation of  Mohammedanism  to  Judaism.  Defence  of  Christianity 
by  the  church -teachers,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  doctrines 
of  free-will  and  of  the  deity  of  Christ.  Causes  which  promoted 
Mohammedanism.  Monophysitismof  the  Cdpts.  Melchites  (note). 
Oppressions  suffered  by  the  Christians  from  the  Mohammedans  .  84—1 
Nestorians.  Timothcus,  their  patriarch  in  Syria  from  7  78  to  820. 
Missionaries  to  India  and  to  China.  Cardag  and  Jabdallaha.  In- 
scription relating  to  the  labors  of  the  Ncstorian  priest  Olopucn  in 
China.  Christian  kingdom  in  Nubia  standing  under  the  Coptic 
patriarchs 89 — \ 


SECTION  SECOND. 

HIBTORT   OF    THE   CHURCH    CONSTITUTION,  91 — 123. 

1.  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State, 

Appointment  to  church  offices.  Interest  of  the  church  to  secure 
herself  against  the  influence  of  the  secular  power.  Resistance  of 
the  French  monarchs.  King  Chilperic's  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
(note).  Belief  in  a  visible  Theocracy.  Influence  of  the  French 
monarchs  in  the  nomination  of  bishops.  Disregard  of  the  eccle- 
siastical laws  touching  the  interstitia.  Bishoprics  made  presents 
of,  and  sold.  Laws  against  interference  with  ecclesiastical  elec- 
tions. Deposition  of  Emeritus,  bishop  of  Xaintes,  and  its  conse- 
quences. Pains  taken  by  Gregory  the  Great  to  remove  abuses 
in  the  bestowment  of  benefices.  Fifth  synod  at  Paris  (615)  de- 
crees free  ecclesiastical  elections.  Confirmed  by  Clotaire  IL 
Boniface.  Restoration  of  free  ecclesiastical  elections  by  Charle- 
magne. Influence  of  the  English  and  Spanish  monarchs  on  the 
bestowment  of  benefices 91 — ( 

Ecclesiastical  legislation.  Assembling  of  the  synods  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  monarchs.  Syno<ls  gradually  fall  out  of  use.  Com- 
plaints of  Gregory  the  Great  and  of  Boniface  on  this  subject. 
Diets  pass  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  laws.  Influence  of  the 
bishops  on  civil  legislation.  In  Spain,  synods  uphold  the  royal 
prerogative  and  exercise  great  influence  over  the  State.  Charle- 
magne's determinations  with  regard  to  general  assemblies  .     .     .       95 — 1 

Exemption  of  the  church  from  State  burdens.  Service  in  war. 
Quarrel  of  the  emperor  Mauritius  with  Gregory  the  Great 
Bondmen  admitted  as  ecclesiastics ;  reason  of  this.  Ordinances 
against  the  abuse  of  this.  Influence  of  Christianity  in  abolishing 
slavery.  Judgments  of  the  church-fathers  concerning  this  insti- 
tution. Abbot  Isidore  of  Pelusium.  Johannes  Eleemosynarius 
patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Plato.  Theodorus  Studita.  Gregor}* 
the  Great  The  church  protects  slaves.  Redemption  and  manu- 
mission of  slaves  regarded  as  a  good  work 97 — 1< 

Possessions  of  the  Church  Tithes  (note).  Superstition  contributes 
to  their  increase.  Insecurity  of  her  landed  possessions.  Church- 
bailiflfs.    AdTOcati.     Yicedomini  (note).     Taxes  on  church  pro- 
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pertj.  Annj-ban  (Heerbann).  Participation  of  bisliops  and  ab- 
bots in  war.  Ordinances  of  Charlemagne  on  thia  subject  .  .  .  lOl — 103 
Administration  ofjustiee.  Influence  of  the  church  on  it  Judg- 
ments of  the  church  respecting  suicide  (note).  Alcuin  opposed 
to  the  punishment  of  death.  Intercessions  of  the  clergj  for  trans- 
gressors. Eparchius  (note).  Asylums  of  the  churches.  Little  re- 
gard paid  to  theuL  Chramnus  (note).  Ordinances  rehiting  to 
die  treatment  of  persons  condemned  to  death  in  asylums.  Rela- 
ting to  the  care  of  prisoners.  Ordinances  relating  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  church  in  Spain.  Benefits  and  evils  resulting  from 
the  great  influence  of  the  bishops.  Complaints  of  Alcuin  with 
regard  to  the  clergy  (note) 102—106 

2.  Internal  Organization  of  the  Church,  106 — 138. 

Increasing  consideration  of  the  monks.  Tonsure  among  the  clergy 
(note).  Formation  of  societies  of  ecclesiactics  after  the  pattern 
of  monkish  fraternities.  Chrodegang  of  Metz,  founder  of  the  ca- 
nonical life  of  the  clergy.  Horae  canonicae.  Capitula.  Con- 
firmation of  the  Rule  df  Chrodegang  at  Aix  (816).  Adyanta- 
geous  influence  of  this  institution.  Church-visitations.  Sends  in 
the  Frank  church.  Abuses  hurtful  to  the  diocesan  connection. 
Ordinationes  absolutae.  Court-clergy.  Castle-priests.  Ordi- 
nances for  the  maintenance  of  parochial  worship.  Rights  of  pa- 
tronage, founded  by  Justinian.  Augmentation  and  abuse.  Laws 
against  them.  Capitula  ruralia  among  Archi-presbyters.  Great 
authority  of  arch-deacons.  Metropolitan  constitution.  Disinclina- 
tion of  the  Frank  bishops  to  it     106 — 111 

Papacy.     Important  bearing  of  its  completion  on  the  church  theo- 
cratical  system.     Gregory  I.  the  Great.     His  manifold  activity. 
His  conduct  towards  monarchs  (note).     His  zeal  for  the  honor 
of  the  Romish  church,  and  habit  of  declining  all  honors  shown  to 
himself  personally.     His  conduct  towards  Natalis,  bishop  of  Salo- 
na.     His  recognition  of  the  equal  rank  of  all  bishops — refuses  to 
be  called  Papa  universalis.     His  quarrel  with  the  patriarch  Jo- 
hannes rtjojivtiqg  of  Constantinople.     Relation  of  the  popes  to  the 
EastrRoman  emperors ;  to  the  Longobards.     Transition  of  Theo- 
delinda  queen  of  the  Longobards  to  the  catholic  church  (587). 
Relation  of  the  popes  to  the  Spanish  church.     Reckared  king  of 
the  Visigoths  comes  over  to  the  catholic  church  (589).     Leander 
of  Seville.     Gregory  the  Great  exercises  his  supreme  judicial  au- 
thority in  Spain.     Queen  Witiza  forbids  appeals  to  Rome  (701). 
Dependence  of  the  English  on  the  Romish  church.     Pilgrimages. 
Relation  of  the  Romish  to  the  Frank  church.     Example  of  an  ac- 
knowledged decision   of  pope  John  HI.  (note).     Gregory  the 
Great     Boniface.     Pallium  (note).     Influence  of  the  papal  ap- 
probation on  the  anointing  of  Pipin.     Aid  furnished  to  pope  Ste- 
phen IL  by  Pipin  against  the  Longobards.     Pipin  adds  the  terri- 
tory taken  from  the  Longobards  (755),  to  the  patrimonium  Petri. 
Charlemagne  founds  the  Frank  kingdom  in  Italy.     His  coronation 
as  emperor  by  pope  Leo  HI.  (800).     Declarations  of  the  popes 
concerning  their  power ;    Hadrian    L  (note).     Stephen  II.  de- 
mands the  right  of  confirmation  in  the  case  of  princely  and  royal 
marriages.     Alcuin's  view  of  the  spiritual  power  of  the  papacy. 
Attempts  made  to  create  a  feud  between  the  emperor  Charles 
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and  the  popes.  His  disposition  towards  them.  Landed  pn^perhf 
of  the  church.  Forged  deeds  of  gifl  bj  Constantine  the  Great 
Missi.  SyDods  at  Rome  touching  the  case  of  pope  Leo  III. ;  the 
bishops  decline  to  pass  judgment  on  the  pope 111—128 


SECTION  THIRD. 

CHRISTIAN   LIFE   AND   CHRISTIAN   WORSHIP,  123 — 141. 

Christianit^r  acquires  true  influence  only  by  degrees.  Footholds  for 
superstition.  Deficiency  of  continued  and  progressive  religioas 
instruction.  Synod  of  Cloveshove  on  this  subject.  Determina- 
tions touching  preaching  in  the  Rule  of  Chrodegang.  Charle- 
magne ;  Alcuin,  on  this  subject  Alcuin  on  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures.  Decrees  of  councils  on  the  subject  of  preaching. 
Theodulf  of  Orleans  active  in  promoting  the  cause  of  religious 
instruction.  Great  want  of  able  clergymen.  Homiliaria.  The 
Homiliarum  compiled  by  Paul  the  deacon  with  a  preface  of  Char- 
lemagne.    The  Latin,  the  liturgical  language 123 — 129 

Superstition,  Seeking  oracles  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Sortes 
sanctorum.  Ordinances  against  these  practices.  Judgments  of 
God.  Introducdon  of  them  into  the  Burgundian  code  by  Gun  do- 
bad.  Avitus  of  Vienne  opposed  to  them.  Charlemagne  approves 
them.  Justification  sought  from  external  works.  Charlemagne 
opposed  to  this  ;  Theodulf  of  Orleans.  Worship  of  saints.  Deter- 
mination of  this  in  the  church  system  of  faith.  Pagan  element  in 
it  Gregory  of  Tours  concerning  Martin  of  Tours.  Frauds  prac- 
tised with  relics.     Unworthy  persons  exalted  to  the  rank  of  saints  129 — 138 

Festivals,  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Greek  church.  Purificatio  Ma- 
riae  in  the  Western  church.  Assumptio  Mariae.  Festival  of  Christ's 
circumcision.  Festival  of  St  Michael  Dies  natalis  apostolorum  Pe- 
tri et  Pauli.  Nativity  of  John  the  Baptist  Natales  of  Sts.  Andrew, 
Remigius  and  Martin.  Festival  of  All  Saints.  Alcuin  on  this  subject  133 — 135 

Lord's  Supper,  Idea  of  sacrifice  in  it.  Gregory  the  Great  Magi- 
cal efi*ects  of  the  eucharist  Ignis  purgatorius.  Masses  for  the 
dead.     Missae  privatae.     Voices  against  these 135 — 136 

Church-discipline,  Private  exercises  of  penance.  Absolution  given 
without  permission  to  commune.  Libelli  poenitcntiales.  Direc- 
tions for  the  adminbtration  of  church  penance.  Pecuniary  mulcts. 
Compositiones.  Origin  of  indulgence.  Mischiefs  growing  out  of  it 
Synodal  declarations  touching  the  giving  of  alms  and  other  exter- 
nal works,  touching  the  divine  forgiveness  of  sins  and  priestly 
absolution.  Theodulf  of  Orleans,  Halitgar  of  Cambray  on  these 
points.     More  rigid  forms  of  penance 136—141 


SECTION  FOURTH. 

HI8T0BT   OF   CHRISTIANITY  APPREHENDED  AND   DEVELOPED  AB 

A   SYSTEM    OF   DOCTRINES,  141 — 273. 

1.  In  the  Latin  Churchy  141—169. 

Gregory  the  Great,     Circumstances  of  his  life.     Improves  the  psalm- 
ody and  liturgy  of  the  church ;  a  zealous  preacher ;  his  KeguU 
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pastoralis.  Inflaencc  of  Angnstin  on  bim.  IBGs  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination. Pracdcal  application  of  it  .  Uncertainty  rcnpecting 
nlvation.  Injurious  consequences  of  this  doctrine.  Opposition 
of  the  purely  Christian  and  sensuous  catholic  elements.  His 
riews  of  miracles ;  of  prayer.  His  mode  of  treating  ethics.  His 
Moralia.  His  views  of  love ;  the  cardinal  virtues.  Opposed  to 
mere  opus  operatum.  His  views  of  the  new  creation.  Of  mock- 
hamility  and  truthfulness.  His  views  of  the  relation  of  ratio  to 
fides.  Of  tho  study  of  profime  literature.  The  commentary  on 
the  two  books  of  Kings  ascribed  to  him  on  this  point  (note)  .  .  141—151 
Decline  of  ancient  culture.     Libraries.     Cassiodore  (note)    ...  151 

hi^jre  of  HixpcUu.     His  writings.     His  models.     His  influence  162 

Theological  culture  in  Ireland.  Archbishop  Theodore  of  Canter- 
bury. Abbot  Hadrian  (Adrian).  Their  laudable  efforts  in  found- 
ing' schools.  The  vtnerabU  Btde  (A.  D.  678 — 735).  Egbert, 
archbishop  of  York.  £lbert,  master  of  the  school  at  York.  Al- 
euin  (A.  D.  735—804).  Events  of  his  life.  Charlemagne's  zeal 
for  the  advancement  of  the  sciences.  Alcuin  master  of  the  Scola 
Palatina.  His  intimate  relations  with  Charlemagne — ^he  improves 
the  Latin  version  of  the  Bible — ^becomes  teacher  to  the  abbey  of 

St.  Martin  of  Tours— his  end 152—156 

DfHjmatical  oppositions  of  this  age.  In  the  Carolingian  period  the 
application  of  traditional  dogmas  prevailed  over  new  investigations 
concerning  the  doctrines  of  fiiith.  Benewal  of  the  opposition  be* 
tween  the  Antiochian  and  the  Alexandrian  schools  in  Spain. 
Elipandus,  archbishop  of  Toledo.  His  personal  character.  His 
controversies  with  the  enorist  Migetius  (note).  Felix  of  Uigel- 
lis,  probably  the  author  of  Adoptianism.  Resemblance  of  the 
mo«le  of  development  of  his  dogmatical  views  with  that  of  Theo- 
dore of  MopsuCstia.  Wbether  Felix  was  instigated  by  the  wri- 
tings of  Tlieodore  V  Possibility  of  the  spread  of  these  writings  in 
Spain.  Felix  defends  Christianity  against  Mohammedanism. 
Combats  the  confounding  together  of  the  predicates  of  the  two 
natures  in  Christ.  In  what  sense  Christ  is  called  Son  of  God  and 
God.  The  antithesis  between  natura,  genere  and  voluntate,  bene- 
placito.  Antithesis  between  a  filius  genere  et  natura,  and  a  filius 
adoptione.  Idea  of  adoption.  His  appeal  to  Scripture.  Hypo- 
thesis of  the  avufAi&hiafjig  tCiv  opopatav  (note).  Comparison 
of  the  union  between  God  and  Christ  with  the  adoption  of  men 
by  grace.  Felix  opposed  to  the  designation  of  Mary  as  the  mother 
of  (iod.  Connection  of  baptism  with  the  spiritalis  goneratio  per 
adoptionem.     Progressive  steps  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  the 

humanity  of  Christ     Agnoetism 156 — 163 

Opponents  of  Adoptianism.  J£therius  of  Othma.  Beatits.  Violence 
of  thu  dispute.  Conduct  of  Elipandus.  Spread  of  the  Contro- 
versy to  France.  Character  of  Felix  of  Urgellis.  Condemna- 
tion of  Adoptianism  at  Kegensburg  (A.  D.  792).  Felix  in  Rome. 
Uu  recantation.  Felix  in  Spain.  Letter  to  the  Spanish  bishops. 
Council  at  Frankfort  (A.  I).  794).  Alcuin.  Felix  defends 
Adoptianism  against  Alcuin.  His  more  liberal  views  concerning 
the  church.  Letter  of  Elipandus  to  Alcuin.  Elipandus  on  the 
Romish  church  (note).  Pope  Adrian  on  the  a))ostol.  Decret 
Act  15  (note).  Proposal  of  Alcuin  for  the  refutation  of  Felix. 
Abbot  Benedict  of  Auiana,  archbishop  Leidrad  of  Lyons  and 
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bishop  Nefrid  of  Narbonne  are  sent  to  south-France  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suppressing  Adoptianism.  Their  meeting  with  Felix  of 
Urgellis.  Felix  before  the  synod  at  Aix  (A.  D.  799)  declares 
himself  convinced — is  conmiitted  to  the  oversight  of  Leidrad  of 
Lyons.  Felix  (ex.  816)  retains  his  opinions.  His  avowal  respect- 
ing Agnbetism 168 — 16 

2.  In  the  Greek  Church,  169—243. 

State  of  learning.  Free  mental  development  placed  under  check. 
Collections  of  the  scriptural  expositions  of  the  older  church- 
teachers,  catenae^  atigaL  Predominant  dialectical  tendency. 
John  of  Damascus.  A  dialectico-mystical  tendency  fostered  by 
Monachism.  Spurious  writings  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite — first 
used  (A.  D.  533)  by  the  Severianians.  Presbyter  Theodore  de- 
fends their  genuineness.  Influence  of  these  writings.  Distinction 
of  a  ^folo/Ia  xaraqpcrruti}  and  anro^auxij 169 — 1' 

MaximuSf  representative  of  the  dialectico-contemplative  tendency. 
Character  of  his  writings.  On  servitude.  End  of  creation.  End 
of  Redemption.  Continuous  incarnation  of  the  Logos  in  the  faith- 
ful. Natural  ability  and  grace.  This  belonging  together  of  the 
divine  and  human  in  the  faithful,  compared  with  the  two  natures 
in  Christ  Progressive  evolution  of  divine  revelations.  Faith. 
Faith  compared  with  the  kingdom  of  Grod.  Love.  Union  of  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical.  Prayer.  Everlasting  life  and 
earthly  existence.     Restoration 171 — 1 

Monotheletic  controversies.  Internal  and  external  causes  of  them. 
Emperor  Heraclius  proposes  a  formulary  of  union.  Cjtus,  bishop 
of  Phasid,  after  630,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  hesitates  about  adopt- 
ing the  formulary  of  union.  Judgment  of  Sergius  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  respecting  it  Covenant  of  Cyrus  with  the  Egyp- 
tian Monophysites.  Sophronius,  opposes  the  covenant..  Sergius 
endeavors  to  suppress  the  dispute.  His  inclination  to  Monothe- 
letism.  Sophronius,  after  634,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  Honorixis 
of  Rome  declares  in  favor  of  Monotheletitm,  without  wishing  for 
ecclesiastical  determinations ;  his  judgment  respecting  the  contro- 
versy. Circular  letter  of  Sophronius,  expressing  Dyotheletism 
Edict  of  Heraclius :  ui&txnq  ti]?  nlautog  (A.  D.  638)  favoring  Mo- 
notheletism — confirmed  by  a  avvodoi  hdrjfioma  at  Constantinople. 
Maximus,  head  of  the  Dyotheledan  party.  Theodore,  bishop  of 
Pharan,  head  of  the  Monotheletian  party.  Dogmatical  interest  of 
the  latter.  Positions  maintained  by  Maximus  against  him.  Ap- 
proximation of  Monotheletism  to  Docetism  (note).  The  Mono- 
theletians  hold  to  an  absorption  of  the  human  will  in  the  divine. 
Maximus  against  this.  DiJOTerence  of  interpretation  of  the  older 
church-teachers 175 i 

Dyotheletism^  predominant  in  Rome  and  Africa.  Maximus  active  as 
a  writer.  Gregorius,  governor  in  Africa.  Pyrrhus,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  resigns  his  office  (A.  D.  642) — disputes  with  Maxi- 
mus— passes  over  for  a  time  to  the  Dyotheletians.  Edict  of  the 
emperor  Constans :  timoq  xr^q  nhtttag  (648).  Patdtis,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople.     Contents  of  the  tv;to$.     Issue  of  it      ....  184 1 

Martin  I.,  pope,  zealous  Dyothcletist  Assembles  (A.  D.  648)  the 
general  Lateran  council.  This  condemns  Monotheletism  and  the 
edict.     Olympius,  Exarch  of  Ravenna.     Calliopas  his  successor 
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(A.  D.  653).  Martin  considered  a  state-criminal.  Defends  liim- 
self.  Political  charges  laid  against  him.  Conduct  of  Calliopas. 
Martin  deposed,  taken  prisoner — suffers  with  submission — ^is  tried 
at  Constantinople — ^banished  to  Ch^rsonesus — dies,  forsaken  by 
his  friends 185 — 191 

Mazimus  taken  prisoner  with  Anastasius,  Political  charges.  At 
first  treated  with  lenitj.  Attempts  to  induce  Maximus  to  yield. 
New  formulary  of  union.  Eugenins,  bishop  of  Rome.  Banbh- 
ment  of  Maximus.     His  death  occasioned  by  cruel  treatment  .     .  191 — 192 

Opposition  of  the  Romish  and  Greek  churches.  Eugenius  and  Yita- 
Uan  of  Bome.  Breaking  out  of  the  opposition  from  the  time  of 
Adeodatus  of  Bome  (A.  D.  677).  Theodore,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  Macarius,  patriarch  of  Antioch.  Emperor  Constan- 
tlne  Pogonatos.     His  letter  to  Domnus  of  Rome  (678)  ....  192 — 193 

Sixth  general  councU^  the  third  at  Constantinople^  (he  first  TruUan. 
Vagueness  of  the  language  of  the  older  church-teachers  on  the 
disputed  points.  Two  letters  of  bishop  Agatho  of  Bome  to  the 
council,  expressing  Dyotheletism.  Georgius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople declares  himself  conyinced  by  them.  Macarius  ad- 
heres to  Monotheletism.  Polychronius.  Establishment  of  Dyo- 
theletism in  a  creed.  The  Monotheletian  patriarchs  of  Constan- 
tinople and  Honorius  of  Bome  anathematized       193 — 196 

Second  TruUan  councU  (cone,  quini-sextum)  under  Justinian  IE.     .  196 

Brief  rule  of  Monotheletism  by  means  of  the  emperor  Philippicus. 
John,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Synod  at  Constantinople 
draw  up  a  symbol  for  Monotheletism.     Insurrection  in  Italy    .     .  196 — 197 

Victory  qf  Dyotheletism  by  means  of  the  emperor  Anastasius  II. 
Change  of  opinion  by  the  patriarch  John.  His  letter  to  Constan- 
tine  of  Rome.  John  of  Damascus  propi^ates  the  dispute  against 
Monotheletism 197 

}fonotheletism  of  the  Maronites 197 

Controversies  respecting  image-worship.  General  participation  in 
them.  Theodorus  Studita  on  the  difierence  between  these  and 
earlier  disputes.  History  of  the  mode  of  thinking  and  acting  in 
relation  to  this  matter.  Gregory  the  Great  on  image-worship. 
His  affair  with  Serenus  of  Marseilles.  Zeal  for  image-worship 
among  the  later  popes.  Superstitious  worship  of  images  in  the 
Greek  church.  AxttQonoli^ra,  Reaction  against  this — proceed- 
ing es]>ecially  from  the  secular  power.     Mischiefs  of  this     .     .     .  197 — 202 

Emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian.  Forcible  measures  against  Jews  and 
Montanists.  Bcsult  of  these.  Individual  bishops  by  means  of 
study  led  to  oppose  image-worship.  Constantino  of  Nacolia. 
Motives  and  proceedings  of  Leo.  Germanus,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, friend  of  image-worship.  Ordinance  of  Leo  (A.  D. 
726)  against  signs  of  a  superstitious  worship  of  images.  Inter- 
view between  Leo  and  Germanus.  Reasons  of  Germanus  in  fa- 
vor of  image-worship.  Individual  bishops  act  against  images. 
Disturbances  among  the  people.  Constantine  of  Nacolia  treats 
with  Germanus  at  Constantinople.  Thomas  of  Claudiopolis  ope- 
rates against  image-worship.  Letter  of  Germanus  to  him.  Ex- 
citement produced  by  this  attack  on  image-worship.  John  of  Da- 
mascus, His  education  (note) — combats  the  tales  of  dragons  and 
fairies  (note) — writes  a  discourse  in  defence  of  image-worship. 
Insurrection  in  the  Cyclades  island  under  Stephen.     Prohibition 
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of  all  religious  images  (730).  Germanas  reaigxis  his  office.  Anas- 
tasius  his  successor.  The  recusant  bbhops  deposed.  Second 
and  third  discourses  of  John  in  defence  of  images.  Dissoludon 
of  church-fellowship  between  the  two  parties.  Letter  of  Gregory 
n.  to  the  emperor.  Difficulty  of  carrying  the  edict  into  full  ef- 
fect Abolition  of  the  most  important  images.  Disturbances  at- 
tending it  The  image  Xgiatog  o  avtifparfitrig  (note) — ngoauvvii' 
aig  to  the  cross 202—314 

Emperor  Constantine  Copronymus  (A.  D.  741).  Insurrection  of 
Artabasdwtj  restoration  of  image-worship.  Constantine  becomes 
(A.  D.  744)  once  more  master  of  the  empire.  General  council 
(A.  D.  754)  at  Constantinople.  Theodosius  of  Ephesus.  Aboli- 
tion of  images  of  Chnst,  the  virgin  Mary  and  the  saints.  Causes 
of  this.  Decrees  against  images  of  every  sort,  against  the  art  of 
painting,  against  arbitrary  use  of  church  utensils.  Confession  of 
faith.  Polemical  attack  of  images  in  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
person  of  Christ  Opposite  modes  of  view  which  prevailed  among 
the  image-worshippers  and  the  iconoclasts.  Anathemas  pro- 
nounced on  such  as  made  images  of  Christ  and  of  the  saints, — on 
such  as  did  not  worship  Mary  and  the  saints.  Accusations  brought 
against  the  iconoclasts,  that  they  injured  the  worship  of  Mary  and 
of  the  saints.  Reports  concerning  the  emperor  Constantine  on 
this  matter.  Constantine  of  Syleum  becomes  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. Execution  of  the  decrees  of  the  council.  Burning 
of  books  on  account  of  the  pictures  in  them  (note).  Images  se- 
cretly preserved.  Resistance  made  by  the  monks  to  the  decrees. 
Stephen,  Cruel  proceedings  against  the  monks.  Andrew  the 
Calybite.  Description  of  the  bishops  of  this  period.  Emperor 
Constantine,  enemy  of  monachism,  of  relics.  His  opposition  to 
the  devotional  class  generally.  Opposed  to  the  title  xttoioxog  be- 
stowed on  Mary.  The  patriarch  Constantine  deposed  and  exe- 
cuted.    Result  of  the  efforts  of  Constantine  the  emperor    .     .     .  214 — 231 

Emperor  Leo  IV.  His  wife  Irene.  Her  religious  disposition  and 
love  for  images.  Her  oath  not  to  worship  images.  Leo's  char- 
acter. New  influence  of  the  monks.  Result  of  it  Attempt  to 
reintroduce  image-worship.  Leo's  proceedings  against  it,  his 
death 223—224 

Irene  reigns  in  place  of  Constantine  yet  a  minor.  Obstacles  to  the 
immediate  restoration  of  the  images.  Favor  shown  to  monachism. 
Reverence  of  the  empress  for  the  monks.  Paul  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople abdicates.  Possible  motives  which  may  have  induced 
him.  Tarasius^  the  emperor's  secretary,  proposed  by  Paul  as  his 
successor — struggles  against  receiving  the  patriarchate — presents 
his  reasons  before  the  people,  and  makes  conditions  in  favor  of 
image-worship.  Arrangement  for  a  general  council.  Corres- 
pondence for  thb  purpose  with  pope  Adrian  L  Difficulty  of 
bringing  about  the  concurrence  of  all  the  four  patriarchs.  The 
monks  John  and  Thomas,  representatives  of  the  three  failing  pa- 
triarchs. Theodorus  Studita  on  this  council  (note).  Opening 
of  the  council  (A.  D.  786)  at  Constantinople.  Many  iconoclasts 
among  the  bishops.  Heads  of  the  iconoclasts  (note).  The  army, 
particularly  the  body-guard,  opposed  to  images.  Secret  transac- 
tions of  the  iconoclasts ; — their  meetings  forbidden  by  Tarasius. 
Opposition  of  the  iconoclasts  to  the  counciL     Insurrection  of  the 
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lodj-gnard.     PreTention  of  the  coanciL     Body-gnard  dissolyed, 
a  new  one  fbrmed.     The  general  council  (A.  D.  787)  called  to 
meet  at  Nieea.     Teitimonies  are  cited  in  favor  of  images  from 
the  churcli-fatbeTB,  and  from  the  histories  of  saints.      Sadden 
chinge  of  opinion  in  many  of  the  iconoclasts.     Careless  mode  of 
proceeding  towards  the  recanting  bishops.    The  monks  opposed  to 
it    Indications  of  a  protestant  tendency  of  spirit  among  the  icono- 
dssts.     Decrees  of  the  council    with  r«^gard   to   images.     The 
issembly  repair  to  Constantinople.     Eighth  session  held  there  in 
presence  of  the  empress  and  her  son.     Promulgation  of  the  de- 
crees.    Reactions  against  this  triumph  of  image- worship  necessary  224 — 239 
ParticipaHon  of  the  We9tem  church  in  these  controversies.     Worship 
of  images  predominant  in  the  Romish  church.     Opposition  to  it 
in  the  Prank  church, — whether  an  original  one,  or  first  called  forth 
in  the  Carolingian  age  ?     Transactions  concerning  images  at  Gen- 
tiliacum  (A.  D.  767)  under  Pipin.     The  result  unknown.     Judg- 
ment of  pope  Paul  I.  with  rdgard  to  these  transactions ;  conclu- 
Bons  to  be  drawn  therefVom  in  respect  to  image-worship.     Parti- 
cipation of  the  Frank  church  in  the  image-controversies  under 
Charlemagne.     Charlemagne  opponent  of  the  second  Nicene  coun- 
cil ;  for  what  reasons  ?     Refutation  of  the  council  in  the  Libris 
Carolinis.     Their  author.     The  Libri  Carolini  opposed  to  the  de- 
struction of  images,  and  to  the  superstitious  worship  of  them. 
Judgment  respecting  the  end  and  use  of  images.     Opposition  be- 
tween  the  standing-points   of  the   Old  and   New    Testaments 
brought  prominently  to  view.      Judgment   respecting  the  sa- 
cred Scriptures;   respecting  the  sign  of  the  cross;    respecting 
relics;   respecting  the  use  of  lin^hts  and  incense.     Prominence 
giten  to  the  fiilfilmcnt  of  Christian  duties  over  inia;:];e- worship. 
Rejection  of  learned  decisions  respecting  imago-worship.     Decla- 
rations concerning  the  miracles  said  to  be  wroiijrht  by  means  of 
images;  concerning  the  confirmation  of  inia^ro-wor^hip  given  in 
dreanLs ;  concerning  the  worship  of  saints — against  the  Byzantine 
Baslleolatry — against  the  guiding  of  a  council  by  a  woman.     The 
emperor  sends  this  written  refutation  to  pope  Adrian.     Reply  of 
the  pope.     Decree  of  the  council  of  Frankfort  (A.  D.  794)  against 
the  service  of  images 233—243 

3.  Redction  of  the.  sects  against  the  dominant  system  of  doctrine, 

248—270. 

Benains  of  the  more  ancient  sects  in  the  East  Opposed  to  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  but  also  particularly  to  the 
corruption  of  it  by  the  introduction  of  the  Jewish  element       .     .  243 — 244 

The  Paulicians.  Whether  they  sprang  out  of  Manichaeanism  ?  Cat' 
Unice  and  her  sons  Paul  and  John,  Points  of  opposition  between 
the  Paulicians  and  the  Manichaeans.  Agreement  of  the  Pauli- 
cians with  the  Marcionite  sects.  Possibility  of  their  connection. 
Examination  of  the  story  about  Callinice  and  her  sons.  Origin 
of  the  name  of  the  Paulicians.  Constantino  (Silvanus)  founder 
of  the  sect.  Attachment  of  the  Paulicians  to  the  New  Testament, 
particularly  to  the  writings  of  PauL  Persecution  of  them  under 
Constantino  Pogonatus.  Simeon  sent  to  institute  inquiries  against 
them  (€84).  Constantino  stoned.  Simeon  becomes  inclined  to 
the  principles  of  the  Paulicians ;  finally  becomes  head  of  the  iect| 
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and  assumes  the  name  of  Titus.  New  persecution  under  Justinian 
n.  (690).  Simeou  executed.  Paul.  Schism  among  the  Pauli- 
cians  by  means  of  Gegnaesius  and  Theodorus,  Gcgnaesius  tried 
at  Constantinople,  and  declared  orthodox  in  the  faith.  The  Pau- 
licians  opposed  to  image-worship ;  whether  Leo  the  Isaurian  was 
for  this  reason  favorable  to  them  ?  John  of  Oznun  (note).  New 
schism  among  the  Paulicians  by  means  of  Zacharias  and  Joseph. 
Spread  of  the  Paulicians  to  Asia  Minor.  Baanes  o  (vjta^og.  Ser- 
gius  (Tychicus),  reformer  of  the  sect  Result  of  his  labors.  His 
self-exaltation.  False  accusations  brought  against  Sergius  and 
the  Paulicians  b\'  their  adversaries.  "Whether  Sergius  styled  him- 
self the  Paraclete  ?  Emperor  Kicephorus  against  the  Paulicians. 
Cause  of  this.  A  party  in  the  Greek  church  disapproves  of  the 
bloody  persecution  of  heretics.  Theodorus  Studita,  its  represen- 
tative. Persecution  of  the  Paulicians  under  the  emperor  Mi- 
chael Curopalates  and  Leo  the  Armenian.  Conspiracy  of  the 
Paulicians.  /CvyojifQi^ira^  A(^yaovxau  Irruptions  of  the  Pauli- 
cians in  Roman  provinces.  Sergius  opposed  to  this.  His  assas- 
sination          % 

Doctrine  of  the  Paulicians.  Dualistic  principles.  Whether  they 
attributed  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  evil  principle  ?  Demi- 
urge and  perfect  God.  Different  view  of  the  creation  of  heaven.  The 
corporeal  world,  a  work  of  the  Demiurge.  Constituent  parts  of  hu- 
man nature.  The  anthropogony  and  anthropology  of  the  Pauli* 
cians.  Fragment  of  a  letter  of  Sergius.  Sense  of  the  word  no^ 
pela  in  it.  Original  affinity  of  the  soul  with  Grod.  Enduring 
union  of  the  same  with  God.  Meaning  of  the  doctrine  of  re- 
demption. Person  and  work  of  the  Redeemer.  Doctrine  con- 
cerning Christ's  body.  Monophysitism  in  the  Armenian  church. 
Different  ways  of  apprehending  the  same.  Point  of  attachment 
presented  to  the  Paulicians  in  the  ultra-monophysite  forms  of  ex- 
pression. Opposition  to  the  worship  of  Mary.  Christ's  passion. 
Symbolical  meaning  of  the  crucifixion.  Opposition  to  the  adora- 
tion of  the  cross.  Simplification  of  religious  acts.  Rejection  of 
the  celebration  of  the  sacraments.  They  style  themselves  the 
Catholic  church,  XQunonoXliaL  Apostolic  simplicity  in  ecclesias- 
tical institutions.  nqoasvxaL  Opposition  to  priesthood.  Church- 
offices.  Aposdes  and  prophets;  noifihi^  and  Ma(niaXoi\  frv- 
riHdrjfioi;  yiajaQtoi.  Successors  of  Sergius  in  the  guidance  of 
the  sect  AaxaxoL  Moral  system  of  the  Paulicians.  Allegations 
of  their  opponents  with  regard  to  the  hindrances  to  marriage. 
Serious  moral  spirit  of  the  Paulician  doctrines.  Opposition  to 
the  ascetic  prescriptions  in  the  Greek  church.  View  of  the  Old 
Testament,  nqotnivrnif^q  before -the  books  of  the  gospels.  Spe- 
cial use  of  the  gospels  of  Luke  and  John.  Rejection  of  the  epis- 
ties  of  Peter % 

Other  anti-hierarchical  sects.     A&lyyavoi S( 
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FOURTH  PERIOD  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

FROM   THE   DEATH    OF   CHART.TMAONE   TO   POPE  GREGORY  THE   8ETENTH,  OR  FROM 

A.  D.  814  TO  A.  D.  107a 


SECTION  FIRST. 

EXTENSION     AND     LIMITATIOK     OF      THE     CHRISTIAN     CHURCH, 

271—846. 

Denmark  and  Sweden,  Disputes  concerning  the  succession  in  Den- 
mark lead  prince  Harald  Krag  of  Jutland  to  apply  to  Lewis  the 
Pious  for  assistance  (A.  D.  822).  Lewis  takes  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  found  a  mission.  Ebbo  of  Bheims  and  Halltgar  of 
Cambray,  missionaries.  Harald  baptized  (A.  D.  826).  Anschar 
from  the  monastery  of  Corvey  sent  by  Louis  to  Denmaric  (A.  D. 
826).  His  labors  restricted  by  Harald's  expulsion.  Anschar 
goes  (in  829)  to  Sweden,  labors  to  introduce  Christianity,  returns 
(in  831)  to  Uie  Frank  empire,  Lewis  makes  Hamburg  a  centre 
for  the  northern  missions.  Anschar,  Ebbo,  Gauzbert  appointed 
by  pope  Leo  IV.  to  diffuse  Christianity  in  the  North      ....  271 — 277 

In  Denmark  king  Horik  a  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  Christianity. 
Anschar  not  discouraged.  Gauzbert  labors  in  Sweden  with  good 
success.  Hamburg  laid  waste  by  the  Normans.  Death  of  Lewis 
the  Pious.  Bretticn  united  witJi  Hamburg.  Anschar  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  personal  friendship  of  king  Horik  (Erich)  of  Jut- 
land to  spread  Chrisdanity  in  Denmark.  Ardgar  labors  in  Swe- 
den. Hcrigar  converts  the  calamities  which  befel  Sweden  into 
a  means  of  advancing  Christianity  among  the  people.  Pious 
Christians  in  Sweden.  Ardgar  returns  home.  Anschar  goes 
with  Erimbert  to  Sweden.  Meets  with  an  unfavorable  reception. 
Succeeds  in  persuading  the  king  to  embrace  Christianity.  An- 
schar returns  (in  854).  Horik  H,  an  enemy  of  Christianity. 
Anschar's  humility,  sickness  and  death 277 — 287 

Rimbert,  Anschar's  disciple,  labors  in  Denmark  and  Sweden.  King 
Gurm  in  Denmark  (934)  hostile  to  Christianity.  Compelled  by 
Henry  L  of  Germany  to  desist  from  persecuting  Christianity. 
Archbishop  Unni  goes  to  Denmark.  Favorably  received  by  the 
king's  son,  Harald  Dlaatand  (911).  War  between  the  latter  and 
Otho  L  (972)  favorable  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Har- 
ald receives  baptism.  Sveno,  Harald's  son,  opposed  to  his  father, 
and  to  Christianity  (991).  Canute  the  Great  (1014)  zealous  in 
favor  of  Christianity.  Undertakes  fl027)  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 
Records  his  sentiments  in  favor  of  Christianity  in  a  letter  to  his 
people 287—291 

Sweden.  Labors  of  Rimbert  and  of  Unni.  Its  union  with  Denmark 
favorable  to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  The  Swedish  king,  Olof 
Stau&onung  declares  himself  at  first  decidedly  in  favor  of  Chris- 
tianity. English  ecclesiastics  accomplish  nothing  by  their  impru- 
dent zeal.  Jacob  Amund  and  his  step-brother  Emund  (1051) 
promote  Christianity.  Stenkil  his  successor  (1059)  active  in  be- 
half of  Chrisdanity.     The  cure  of  an  idolatrous  priest  tends  to 
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*dvain\V  CHmtianity.     Opinion  expressed  hy  Adam  of  Bremen 
n»«|»octini  tUo  pn.*[Mur«tion  of  Sweden  for  receiving  Christianity  291 — 293 

Ai^rtcxiy.  llie  Xomians  become  acquainted  with  Christi&nity  by 
lueaiis  of  their  piratical  expeditions  against  Christian  nations. 
l^nuoe  Haivu  endeavors  to  found  the  Christian  church  in  Nor- 
way. Transa^ow  the  Yule  festival  of  his  people  to  Christmas. 
lV>p<vi**  to  hi*  people  (945)  that  they  should  renounce  idolatry. 
Meets  with  viiUent  op|KMition  and  is  forced  to  conform  to  the  usages 
ol*  hi:»  iinnitry.  The  Danish  king  Harald  endeavors  (967)  to  de- 
stroy iv^^Aul^m  in  Norway  by  force.  His  vicegerent  Yarl  Hacon 
n*atort»*  idolatry.  The  Norwegian  general  Olof  Tryggweson  be- 
o\nue»  aoxjuaiuted  with  Christianity  through  his  intercourse  with 
ChrUtian  ualiinis.  lleceives  baptism  in  England,  obtains  the  gov- 
eruuiont  in  Norway.  Introduces  Christianity  by  force  (1000). 
Vuiler  the  foreign  regents,  who  divided  Norway  among  them,  par 
l^aniMn  revives.  (Mo/ the  Thick  (1017)  a  decided  Christian.  Pro- 
ihhhIs  with  great  violence  against  paganism.  Scarcity  in  some 
pnntuoes  causes  the  restoration  of  the  pagan  rites,  which  Olof 
aUUiikhos  by  force.  Insurrection  against  Olof  under  Guibrand, 
OKu'  demolishes  the  great  Thor  (an  enormous  idol).  Is  killed  in 
a  iHittle  against  Canute  king  of  Denmark  and  England  (1033). 
Iloiu^reil  as  a  martyr 293^300 

k^\%»^^  First  attempt  to  introduce  Christianity  there.  Thortoald^ 
a  rt^jveo table  Icelander,  carries  bishop  Frederic  of  Saxony  to  Ice- 
land {^""^MY  Thorwald  meets  with  an  indifferent  reception. 
*IVAver«iMi  the  country  amid  many  persecutions.  Goes  to  Norway 
nk^«<>»  Olof  Tryggweson  induces  the  Icelander  Stefner  to  preach 
CKriMUuity  in  his  native  land.  Obliged  to  leave  his  country 
^rki^M  and  to  return  again  to  king  Olof.  A  Uke  fate  befalls  the 
Wlauder  lliallti.  Thangbrand  (997)  sent  as  an  envoy  to  Ice- 
land by  king  Olof.  Obliged  to  flee  on  account  of  a  murder 
i^^X^Y  (lissur  and  Hiallti  go  as  missionaries  to  Iceland  (1000). 
Lre  re«H>ived.  Sidn-IIallr,  leader  of  the  Christians.  Laws  pass- 
ed \\\  lUvur  of  Christianity.  Recognition  of  Christianity  as  the 
publio  rt^ligion.     Islcif,  the  first  Icelandic  bishop 300 — 806 

Tkt  iHr\hW$  fifiii  Faroe  islands,  Olof  Tryggweson  induces  one  of 
thi^  iiu«t  |Hm«rt\il  of  the  Faroe-islanders,  Sigmund  Bresterson,  to 
nH'eive  Itapttsm  (998).  He  proposed  to  the  islanders  that  they 
sIhmiKI  reoeivo  Christianity.  Meets  with  violent  opposition.  Yet 
laUim  ou  aealously.  Thrandj  a  powerful  islander,  with  his  fol- 
lowers, returua  Wk  to  paganism 306 — 307 

(•WffH/<iN</.  The  Icelander  Leif  conveys  (999)  Christianity  to 
OreenUnd.  Adalliort  (1055)  bishop  of  the  Greenlanders.  Ion, 
said  to  have  met  with  martyrdom  in  Greenland  (A.  D.  1059)     .  307 

IMfiiria^  Christiana  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Bulga- 
rians (813),  difluso  Christianity  in  Bulgaria.  Constantius  Cy- 
pKams,  a  captive  monk.  Bogoris,  prince  of  the  Bulgarians,  con- 
v«rte«l  by  hit  aiator  Theodora  and  by  the  monk  Methodius  (864). 
Photiut,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  exhorts  him  in  a  letter  to 
Uke  measur«t  for  the  conrernon  of  his  people.  False  teachers 
among  tho  Bulgarians.  Pope  ^cholas  L  lays  down  rules  for  the 
Bulgarians  respeoting  the  keeping  of  festivals,  against  superstition, 
against  cruelty,  against  the  too  frequent  capital  punishments, 
•gainst  the  employment  of  the  raoki  respecting  freedom  and  dee- 
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podflon.  The  Greek  emperor, Banliiu  MaeedOipreTails  npoa  the 
Bnlgariaoi  to  adopt  the  Greek  church 807—815 

Crimea.  Cyiill  and  Methodiui  meritorioof  efforts  ot,  to  oouTert 
the  Chaztfs  inhabiting  thb  peniniula 815 

Moravia.  Radislavy  ruler  of  tiie  MoraviaiiB,  connects  himself  from 
motiyes  of  policy  first  with  the  Greek,  afterwards  with  the  Gor- 
man empire.  Cyrill  and  Methodius  labor  earnestly  for  Chris- 
tianity. Methodius,  archbishop  of  the  Moravian  church,  excites 
the  jealousy  of  the  German  clergy.  Is  c<miplained  of  to  pope 
John  VIIL  Is  summoned  to  Rome,  where  he  satisfies  the  pope 
(879).  John  VIII.  recommends  Methodius  in  a  letter  to  Swato- 
pluk,  8Dcce&«or  of  Radislay.  Methodius  falls  out  with  Radislav. 
Bishop  Wichin  takes  part  against  him,  and  he  is  defeated  (881)    815 — 821 

Bokenua.  Duke  Borziwoi  of  Bohemia  becomes  acquainted  with 
Christianity  at  the  Moravian  court  His  son  Wratislav  leaves 
behind  him  (A.  D.  925)  two  sons,  Wenzeslav  and  Boleslav.'  Wen- 
zeslav  a  zealous  Christian,  is  assassinated  by  his  pagan  brother 
Boleslav  (938).  Boleslav  professes  Christianity.  His  son,  Bo- 
leslav,  tlie  mild,  a  zealous  Christian.  Adalbert,  archbishop  of 
Prague,  labors  in  Bohemia.  Severus,  archbishop  of  Prague 
(1038),  makes  laws  for  the  church 821 — 828 

Gngdom  of  the  Wends.  Boso,  bishop  of  Merseburg,  labors  first 
among  the  Slavonians.  Insurrection  of  the  Wends.  Otho  I. 
avuls  himself  of  his  victory  over  the  Slavonian  tribes  to  found 
several  bishoprics.  BfUtiwoi,  a  Wendian  prince,  destroys  all  the 
Christian  establishments  in  northern  Germany  (988).  Kepents 
and  returns  back  to  Christianity.  Gottshalk,  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Wends  (1047),  a  zealous  Christian.  Founds 
many  bishoprics.  New  insurrection  of  the  Wends.  Gottshalk 
dies  (106G)  by  martyrdom       828—827 

Russia.  Commercial  connections  and  wars  with  the  Greek  empire 
the  means  of  spreading  Christianity  among  the  Russians.  Under 
the  grand  prince  Igur  (945)  there  arc  already  Christians  in  the 
Russian  army.  Kiew,  the  most  important  place  for  tlic  difTtision 
of  Christianity.  The  grand  princess  Olga  embraces  Christianity. 
Her  son  Swaroslav  is  not  to  be  won  to  Christianity.  Confound- 
ing of  the  Russi  with  the  Kugi  (note).  Wladimir,  uncle  of  the 
grand  princess  Olga,  embraces  Christianity.  He  and  his  succes- 
sor Yaroslaw  (1019 — 1054)  promote  Christianity.  Introduction 
of  C^-riirs  alphabet  and  his  translation  of  the  Bible 327 — 330 

Poland.  The  Christian  church  planted  there  from  Bohemia.  Duke 
Miccislaw  and  his  Bohemian  wife  Dambrowska  receive  baptism 
(96G) 330 

Bungary.  Its  connection  vrith  the  Greek  empire  the  first  occasion 
of  missionary  enterprises  there.  Bulosudea  and  Gylas^  two  Hun- 
garian princes,  are  said  to  have  been  baptized  at  Constantinople 
towards  the  mi<ldlc  of  the  tenth  century.  Beginning  of  the  mis- 
sions (070).  PUgriin  of  Passau  sends  the  monk  Wolfgang  to 
Hungary  as  a  missionary.  Adalbert  of  Prague  and  his  disciple 
Radla  lalx)r  in  Hungary'.  Stephen,  son  and  successor  of  the  Hun- 
garian prince  Gcisa,  labor  zealously  to  spread  Christianity  (997). 
Calls  monks  and  ecclesiastics  into  his  kingdom.  Has  recourse  to 
violent  measures  fur  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Enuncrich, 
his  son  and  successor.  Stephen  honored  as  a  saint.  Reaction 
of  the  pagan  party 880—886 
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Limitation  of  the  Christian  church  in  Spain,     Until  the  year  850 
Christians  allowed  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.     Insults 
and  persecution  of  the  Christians.     The  more  lax  and  the  more 
strict  party  of  Christians.     Paul  Alvarus  of  Cordora.     Fanatical 
enthusiasm  for  martyrdom  among  the  Christians.  Abderrhaman  II, 
caliph  of  the  Arabians  (850).     Perfectus  (850),  John,  Isaac,  Flora 
^e  as  martyrs.     Eulogius  and  Alvarus  promote  the  fanaticism. 
Becafrid  comes   out   against  it      Aurclius  and  other  martyrs. 
Council  of  Cordova  against  these  disturbances  (852).     Moham- 
med, successor  of  Abderrhaman.     Eulogius  dies  a  martyr.     Apo- 
logeticus  martyrum  of  Eulogius  and  Indiculus  luminosus  of  Alva- 
rus.    Prudent  party  of  the  Christians  repress  the  fanaticism   .     . 


885— S46 


846— 35S 


358—858 


SECTION  SECOND. 

HISTORY   OP    THE    CHURCH    CONSTITUTION,  346—425. 

I.  Popes  and  the  Papacy,  846 — 400. 

PseucUhhidorean  decretals.  Evidence  of  their  spuriousness.  Their 
contents.  Who  was  their  author  ?  Contest  about  the  recognition 
of  them.  The  weak  government  of  Lewis  the  Pious  favorable  to 
the  putting  in  practice  of  the  Pseudo-Isidorean  principles  .     .     . 

Nicholas  I.  (858)  seeks  to  realize  the  idea  of  the  papacy  sketched 
forth  in  the  Pseudo-Isidorean  decretals.  Makes  his  authority  valid 
against  the  unlawful  connection  of  Lothaire  of  Lotharingia  with 
Waldrade.  Synods  at  Metz  and  Rome  (863).  Lothaire  recog 
nizes  Thietbcrga,  whom  he  had  repudiated,  as  his  lawful  wife. 
Resorts  to  new  devices  to  satisfy  his  lust  Letter  of  the  pope  to 
Thietberga 

Nicolaus  in  the  contest  with  Hinkmar  archbishop  of  Rheims.  Synod 
of  Soissons  (863).  Principles  on  which  he  proceeded  defended 
by  the  declarations  of  the  Pseudo-Isidorean  decretals.  Founds 
the  papal  theocratic  monarchy  in  relation  to  church  and  State     .  358 — 861 

Hadrian  IL  contends  (367)  with  Charles  the  Bald  unsuccessfully. 
Letter  of  archbishop  Hinkmar  to  the  pope  in  reference  to  the 
threat  of  excommunication  pronounced  against  Charles  the  Bald. 
Hadrian  in  his  quarrel  with  archbishop  Hinkmar  and  in  favor  of 
his  nephew,  bishop  Hinkmar  of  Laon,  seeks  to  establish  the  Pseu- 
do-Isidorean principle,  that  the  definitive  sentence  in  affairs  re- 
lating to  bishops  belonged  exclusively  to  the  pope.  Archbishop 
Hinkmar  violenUy  attacks  the  Pseudo-Isidorean  decretals.  The 
pope's  consistency  in  applying  these  principles  triumphs     .     .     . 

John  Vni,  Hadrian's  successor  (872).  Hurtful  influence  of  Italian 
princely  families  on  the  papacy.  Rome,  the  seat  of  every  species 
of  corruption.  John  XU.  (956)  pope,  deposed  by  king  Otho  U. 
of  Germany.     Leo  VIU.  his  successor 

More  liberal  direction  of  ecclesiastical  law.  Gerbert,  centre  of  the 
movement,  acquires  influence  in  the  time  of  John  XV.  Hugh 
Capet,  in  the  quarrel  with  duke  Charles  of  Lotharingia,  confers 
the  vacated  archbishopric  of  Rheims  on  Arnulph,  the  nephew  of 
the  latter.  Council  of  Rheims  (991)  for  inquiring  into  tliis  mat- 
ter. Arnulph,  archbishop  of  Orleans,  exposes  the  vices  of  the 
papal  court.     His  proposition  triumphs ;  Arnulph  of  Rheims  is 
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deposed  and  Gerbert  made  his  successor.  The  pope  declares  the 
proceeding  arbitrary  and  illegal.  Gerbert  defends  his  principles 
before  the  council  of  Muson  (995).  The  contest  between  the 
party  of  Gerbert  and  that  of  the  pope  endures  till  the  time  of 
Gregory  V.     Gerbert  deposed  at  the  council  of  Rheims  (996).       368 — 875 

Gerbert  chosen  pope  by  Otho  III,  takes  the  name  Silvester  II.  Re- 
cognizes Amulph  of  Rheims.  The  dukes  of  Tuscoli,  dominant 
party  in  Italy,  choose  Benedict  IX.  (1033)  for  pope,  and  soon  af- 
terwards (1044)  Silvester  III.  Benedict  sells  his  papal  dignity 
to  Gregory  VI,  without  wholly  giving  up  however  his  papal  au- 
thority. Henry  UI.  deposes  all  the  three  popes,  and  elects 
Clement  II.  Commencement  of  new  reformation-tendency  under 
Leo  IX.  (1049),  represented  by  Petro  Damiani  and  Ilildebrand     875 — 880 

Preparation  for  a  new  period  in  the  evolution  of  the  church.  Hilde- 
brand,  and  his  early  education.  Friend  of  the  deposed  Gregory. 
Uis  great  influence  on  Leo  IX.  Introduction  of  a  stricter  moral 
discipline  by  means  of  celibacy  and  the  abolition  of  simony,  the 
principles  of  his  reforming  enterpnze.  Resistance  to  the  laws 
grounded  on  this  basis.  Leo  IX.  labors  to  carry  them  into  effect. 
Council  of  ^iantua  (1052)  on  the  maintenance  of  these  laws. 
Leo  himself  transgresses  the  ecclesiastical  laws  in  fighting  against 
the  Normans  (1058).  He  is  severely  censured  for  this  by  Da- 
miani        380 — 386 

iDcreasing  influence  oi^  Hildebrand.  Victor  II,  Stephen  XI,  Bene- 
dict Xj  which  latter  abdicates;  Nicholas  II.  passes  a  law  concem- 
fflg  the  papal  election,  in  which  is  contained  at  the  same  time  the 
foundation  of  the  college  of  cardinals  (1059).  Energetic  efforts 
of  the  party  of  Hildebrand  and  Damiani.  The  cause  of  the  pa- 
pacy becomes  the  cause  of  the  people  and  leads  to  contests  in 
Florence  and  in  Milan.  Ariald,  Landulf  de  Cotta  and  Nazarius 
preach  in  Milan  in  support  of  the  papacy.  Parties  in  Milan  (Pa- 
tarenes).  Damiani  and  Anselm  of  Lucca  sent  by  the  pope  to 
Milan  to  inquire  into  these  disturbances.  Insurrection  there 
suppressed  by  Damiani.     Triumph  of  the  Romish  church   .     .     .  386 — 395 

Contest  of  the  two  parties  after  the  death  of  Nicholas  IL  (lOCl)  at 
the  election  of  a  new  pope.  Anselm  of  Lucca  chosen  pope  by 
means  of  Hildebrand,  under  the  name  of  Alexander  II.  Alexan- 
der not  recognized  in  Germany  and  Honorius  IL  chosen.  Con- 
test of  the  two  popes,  decisive  with  regard  to  the  church-evolution 
of  the  middle  ages.  Alexander  recognized  at  the  synods  of  Os- 
bom  (1062)  and  Mantua  (1061)  as  pope 

Kew  disturbances  at  Milan.  Defence  of  priestly  marriage.  Erlem- 
hald  contends  in  Milan  in  the  cause  of  the  papacy.  Ariald  mur- 
dered in  Milan  (1067).  Feuds  in  Florence  quieted  by  Damiani 
and  the  monk  Peter.  Preparatory  steps  to  the  new  secular  gov- 
ernment of  Rome  by  Hildebrand       397 — 400 


395—897 


fl.  History  of  the  church  constitution  in  its  other  relations^  400 — 425. 

1.  Relations  of  the  church  to  the  State. 

Appointment  to  church  offices.  Hurtful  influence  of  the  sovereigns 
upon  it.  Quarrel  of  Lewis  III.  of  France  with  Hinkmar  of  Rheims 
on  this  subject.  Three  different  parties  with  regard  to  the  right 
qC  invesliture  in  in  sovereigna     Abomination  of  simony*    In- 
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dulgence  shown  it  Participation  of  the  clergy  in  war  (955). 
Examples :  Fulbert  of  Cambray,  Ulrich  of  Augsburg,  Bemwanl 
of  Hildesheim.  Important  voices  remonstrate  against  it :  Radbod 
of  Utrecht,  Damiani,  Fulbert  of  Chartrcs.  Influence  of  the 
church  on  the  administration  of  justice.  Proposal  for  a  general 
peace.     Treugae  Dei 400- 

2.  Organisation  of  the  church  within  itself. 


m 


Things  secular  and  spiritual  confounded,  a  cause  of  corruption  to 
the  church.  Earnest  labors  of  pious  bishops,  particularly  in  Ger- 
many. Hurtful  influence  on  the  clergy  of  the  secular  standing 
point  Ecclesiastics  from  the  ranks  of  the  nobility,  and  their  con- 
duct towards  the  bishops.  Rudeness  among  the  clergy.  Influence 
of  the  secular  interest  of  families.  Complaints  about  the  corruption 
of  the  clergy.  Eflbrts  made  to  stem  this  corruption  by  Dunstan  of 
Canterbury,  Ratherius  of  Verona,  and  Agobard  of  Lyons.  Cas- 
tle-priests. Council  of  Pavia  (850)  against  the  elerici  acephali^ 
Council  of  Seligenstadt  (1020)  against  the  abuse  of  patronage     .  408—414 

m.  History  of  MonachisTfif  41^— 426, 

Attempts  to  revive  the  ancient  strictness  of  the  monastic  life.  Re- 
formers of  monachism.  Benedict  of  Aniane,  Jlis  call  to  the  mo- 
nastic life.  His  labors.  Hurtful  influence  of  worldly-minded 
bishops.  Synod  at  Trosley  (909)  on  the  decline  of  monachism. 
New  attempts  at  reform.  Bemo  of  Burgundy  (927f ).  Odo  (942t). 
Agmar.     Majolus,     Odilo,      Hugo 414—418 

Extravagances  of  the  fanatical  monastic  asceticism  in  Italy.  Her- 
mits. Bomuald  of  Ravenna,  founder  of  the  Camaldulensian  or- 
der. Congregation  of  Vallombrosa  under  John.  William  of  Di- 
jOHy  reformer  of  monachism.  Gervin  of  Centulum  in  France. 
NUus  the  Younger  in  Italy.  Hb  education,  labors  and  death 
(1005) 418—425 


SECTION  THIRD. 

CHRISTIAN   LIFE   AXD    CHRISTIAN   WORSHIP,  425—456. 

Predominating  tendency  of  the  liturgical  element  in  divine  worship. 
Ordinances  of  the  council  of  Mentr  (847)  on  preaching.  Otfrid^ 
probably  a  German  preacher.  His  poetical  paraphrase  of  the 
gospels.  Ordinances  of  the  council  of  Valence  (855)  on  preach- 
ing. Pastoral  instructions  of  Gerard  bishop  of  Tours  (858)  and 
of  the  synod  at  Rouen  (879).  Council  of  Langres  (859).  Ordi- 
nances of  Riculf  bishop  of  Soissons  on  the  founding  of  schools. 
Babanus  Maurus  de  institutione  clericorum.  Pastoral  instructions 
of  archbishop  Hinkmar 425—428 

Tendency  in  the  direction  of  Christian  reform.  Agohard  of  Lyons. 
£[is  zeal  against  the  too  artificial  church  music.  His  book  on  im- 
ages. His  attack  on  the  Tempestarii.  Claudius  of  Turin.  Is 
without  reason  accused  of  Adopdanism  and  Arianism.  Influence 
of  the  doctrines  of  Augustin  on  him.  His  mode  of  apprehending 
sin.  His  biblical  commentaries.  Becomes  bbhop  of  Turin  (814). 
Zealous  in  his  opposition  to  the  too  frequent  pilgrimages.     Is  ao 
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cused  as  a  teaclier  of  error.  His  work  in  Tindication  of  himself. 
Takes  his  stand  in  opposition  to  image-worship.  Is  stigmatized 
by  Theodemir  as  a  heretic.  His  death  (839).  Jonas  of  Orleans 
comes  oat  against  the  doctrines  of  Claudius.  WcUqfrid  Strabo 
Bnd  Hinkmar  of  Rheims  on  image-woTshl^ 428—441 

Redctian  against  a  predominating  sensitotu  tendency,  NUua,  Rathe- 
rius  of  Verona  preaches  against  all  descriptions  of  mock  penitence. 
His  Tiews  with  regard  to  pilgrimages.  Fights  against  a  sensuous 
anthropomorphism.  Odo  qf  Clung,  His  correct  appreciation  of 
miracles 441—445 

Superstition.  Promotion  of  it  by  the  worship  of  saints  and  relics. 
In  what  sense  ?  Introduction  of  the  worship  of  saints  into  the 
entire  church.  Pope  John  XV.  sets  the  first  example  for  this 
(973).  Employment  of  the  consecrated  oil  on  the  sick.  Ordi- 
nance by  the  synod  of  Paria  (850)  on  this  subject 445     449 

Jwlgtnents  of  God,  Different  species  of.  Agobard  of  Lyons  and 
the  council  of  Valence  (855)  against  them.  Atto  of  Yercelli  and 
king  Kobert  of  France  against  them 449—450 

Church  discipline.  System  of  penance.  Fanatical  zeal  in  defence 
of  it  Damiani  defends  self-castigation.  Indulgence,  Ordinances 
of  the  council  of  Mentz  (847)  on  private  and  public  church-pen- 
ance. Jonas  of  Orleans  against  almsgiving  and  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass 450 — 452 

^iriiual  jurisdiction.  Independent  exercise  of  it  by  each  bishop  in 
his  own  diocese.  Infringed  upon  by  the  too  frequent  pilgrimages 
to  Borne.  Bishop  Ahito  of  Basel  (820)  and  the  council  of  Seli- 
genstadt  (1022)  zealous  opponents  of  those  pilgrimages.  Three 
ditferent  grades  among  the  guilty.  Excommunication.  Anathe- 
ma.    Interdict 452—456 


SECTION  FOURTH. 

HISTORY    OF    CHRISTIANITY  APPREHENDED   AND   DEVELOPED   AS 
A    SYSTEM    OF    DOCTRINES,  456 — 606. 

I.  In  the  Western  churchy  456—530. 
Practical  and  biblico-ecclesiastical  direction  in  Thedogy. 

Prankish  church.  Magnentius  Rabanus  Maurus,  His  labors.  His 
writings.  His  freedom  of  spirit  with  regard  to  the  hierarchy. 
Haimo  of  Halberstadt  (853t).  Walafrid  Strabo  (849t).  Glossa 
ordinaria.  Christian  Druthmar  (850),  interpreter  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Servatus  Lupus,  zealous  friend  of  scientific  study.  Jonas 
of  Orleans,  His  book  De  institutione  laicalL  His  rules  of  living 
for  princes 456—460 

Dialectical  and  speculative  direction  in  Theology, 

Franl'ish  church.  Fredegis,  His  controversy  with  Agobard  of 
Lyons.  Spread  of  a  dialectical  direction  of  theology  from  Ire- 
land. John  Scotus  Erigena  (877f).  Influence  of  the  Greek 
church  teachers  on  him.  Agreement  of  the  rational  and  eccle- 
siastico-traditional  ground-idea  of  his  theological  bent  His  two- 
fold position  with  respect  to  the  knowledge  of  (rod.     His  four 
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kinds  of  being.  His  view  of  sin.  Dionysiiu  AreopagUa,  Con- 
founding of  Dionjrsius  of  Paris  with  the  former.  Diffusion  of  his 
writings 4$0— 467 

Eixlidion  of  a  new  spiritual  creation  in  Thecio^, 

England.  Alfred  the  Great  (871—901).  His  plan  for  the  culture  of 
his  people.  His  translation  of  the  regula  pastoralis  of  Gregory  the 
Great  Barbarism  in  the  church  after  his  death.  Dunstan  of  Canr- 
terbury,     Ethelwold  of  Winchester,     Elfric  of  Malmesbury      .     .  467— 46S 

Italy.     Ratherius  of  Verona,     His  pracloquia.     Atto  of  VercellL 

His  commentary  on  the  epistles  of  Paul 469— 47C 

France,     Gerhert.     Ahbo  of  Fleury,     Fulhert  of  Chartres,     Beren- 

gar,     Lanfranc  (I089t) 470—471 

Germany.  Notker  of  St.  Gallen  (1022t).  His  German  paraphrase 
of  the  Psalms.     WiUiram,     His  translation  of  Solomon's  Song    .  471 

Conflict  of  opposite  theological  views. 

Doctrine  of  predestination.  Beginning  of  the  controversies  on  this 
subject  occasioned  by  Gottshalk.  His  education.  His  study  of 
the  doctrine  of  Augustin.  Peculiarities  of  his  own  doctrine.  His 
hypothesis  of  a  pnedcstinatio  duplex.  Influence  of  the  Augustinian 
system  of  doctrine  on  him.  Letter  of  Rabanus  Maurus  against  his 
doctrine  marks  the  course  of  the  succeeding  controversies  as  for- 
mal controversies.  Peculiar  doctrine  of  Rabanus  Maurus.  Gott- 
shalk defends  his  doctrine  before  an  assembly  convened  at  Mentz. 
Assembly  of  the  states  at  Chiersy  (849).  Gottshalk  condemned 
as  a  heretic.  Offers  to  submit  to  a  judgment  of  God.  His  death 
(868).  Indignation  of  the  pope  against  Hinkmar,  Gottshalk's  op- 
pressor     471—481 

Fruitless  endeavors  of  Hinkmar  to  put  down  the  Gottshalkian  doc- 
trine. Prudentius  of  Troyes  (861).  adopts  Gottshalk's  doctrine. 
Ratramnus  of  Corbie  (868)  in  favor  of  Gottshalk's  doctrine.  Ser- 
vatus  Lupus  (862)  the  most  learned  defender  of  the  Gottshalkian 
doctrine.  His  work  De  tribus  quaestionibus.  John  Scotus,  an 
opponent  of  Gottshalk.  His  doctrine  concerning  praedestination 
and  the  freedom  of  the  will.  Wenilo  ofSens^  Prudentius  of  Troyes^ 
and  Florus  of  Lyons  against  Scotus.  Hinkmar  gains  new  oppo- 
nents of  the  Gottshalkian  doctrine.  Amulu  and  Pardalus  of  Lyons 
against  Gottshalk's  doctrine.  Remigius  of  Lyons  censures  the 
harsh  conduct  of  Hinkmar  towards  Gottshalk.  New  undertakings 
of  Hinkmar.  Second  synod  at  Chiersy  (853)  against  the  Gott- 
shalkian doctrine.  Synod  at  Valence  (855)  against  the  synod  at 
Chiersy.  Proposals  for  establishing  a  common  system  of  faith. 
The  holding  fast  to  set  formulas  a  reason  for  the  non-adoption  of 
that  proposal.  Hinkmar's  book  on  predestination,  the  last  thing 
that  appeared  in  this  controversy 481—494 

Doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Peculiar  tendency  to  the  sensuali- 
zation  of  divine  things  in  the  Western  church.  Commencement 
of  the  controversies  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper.  Paschasius 
Radhert  (831).  His  stiff  supra-naturalistic  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation.  Doubts  concerning  his  doctrine.  Katramnus  De 
corpore  et  sanguine  Domini.  His  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
compared  with  that  of  Paschasius.  John  Scotus  (perhaps  Ratram- 
nus) against  Paschasius.    His  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper.     Mild- 
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er  Tiew  of  jRali«rte  9f  Vmma^  Herigwr^  and  CiMcrt     General 

qiprobation  of  the  doctrine  of  tnminliiitiintiatioa 497 — 602 

ConliniuUion  of  these  Gontrorenies.  Berengariui.  Hie  theological 
education.  His  free  method  at  a  fcholattic  teacher.  His  viewi 
respecting  hermiti.  Inflaence  of  Angastin  on  his  doctrine.  His 
ftTorable  judgment  on  the  hook  of  Ratnunnns  or  Sootas.  At- 
tacks npon  him.  Hb  letter  to  Lanfranc  Council  at  Rome. 
Hii  condemnation  at  the  oooncil  o{  YercellL  His  liberation 
bnmght  about  hj  his  friends.  Berengar^s  endeaTors  to  defend 
himself  on  the  score  of  his  doctrines.  Proposal  for  a  coancil. 
Council  at  Paris,  at  which  Berengar  does  not  appear.  Defends 
himself  before  the  council  at  Tours  (1054).  Publicly  explains 
himself  to  the  satisfiuition  of  the  papid  legate.  His  journey  to 
Rome  (1059).  Appears  before  an  assembly.  Confirms  under 
Uie  fear  of  death  a  confession  of  faith  drawn  up  by  Cardinal  Hum* 
bert  Yet  spreads  abroad  his  doctrine  in  France.  Lanfranc  ac- 
cuses him  ii  perjury.  His  reply  to  Lanfranc  His  followers. 
His  continued  labors  in  France.  His  controTcrsy  with  Oottfrid 
of  Tours.  Eusebius  Bruno  on  the  doctrine  of  transuhstantiation. 
Council  of  Poictiers.  Berengar  in  Borne  (1078)  before  Gregory 
YIL  Complete  triumph  of  the  doctrine  of  transuhstantiation. 
Death  of  Berengar  (1088).  More  exact  exhibition  of  Berengar's 
doctrine.  Iffis  opposition  to  erery  representation  of  a  bodily  ap- 
pearance of  Christ  in  the  eucharist  His  figurative  interpretation 
of  the  eucharist.  Convenio  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  his  own 
tense  of  it.  His  Tiew  of  the  sacraments  generally,  the  ground  of 
his  apprehension  of  the  eucharist.  His  spiritual  view  of  the  church. 
His  fight  against  stories  of  miracles.  Berengarians  not  agreeing 
with  him.  His  position  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  transuh- 
stantiation. Comparison  of  his  mode  of  apprehending  the  Lord's 
Supper  with  that  of  Paschasius    . 5S0 

n.  In  the  Greek  chwrcht  530 — 551. 

State  of  theology.  Compared  with  that  in  the  Romish  church.  PAo- 
tiu8,  Oecumenius  of  Tricca.  Obstacles  hindering  the  free  evo- 
lution of  the  church 530 — 532 

History  of  the  controversies  respecting  images.  Reason  of  their  re- 
newal. Leo  the  Armenian  (813).  His  first  essay  to  abolish 
images.  The  patriarch  Nicephorus  opposed  to  it.  Beginning  of 
the  destruction  of  single  images  by  the  soldiers.  Controyersy  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  the  patriarch  on  the  use  of  images.  I'heo- 
dorus  Stuflita.  His  education  (note).  Protests  against  the  em- 
peror. The  latter  enjoins  silence.  Resistance  of  Theodore  and 
the  patriarch.  Nicephorus  deposed  (815).  Theodotus  Cassiteras^ 
patriarch.  His  tendency  to  a  sensuous  realism.  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople occasioned  by  Theodore.  Milder  measures  of  the  em- 
peror. Violent  resistance  of  Theodore  and  the  monks.  Forcible 
measures  resorted  to  by  the  emperor 532 — 543 

Michael  IL  (821),  emperor.  His  position  in  relation  to  the  image- 
controversies.  His  effort  to  restore  tranquillity.  Neutral  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  images.  Embassy  sent  by  Michael  to  the 
pope  and  Lewis  the  Pious 548 — 546 

Theophilus  (830)  emperor— opposed  to  image-worship.  His  conduct 
towards  the  teachers  and  artists  who  operated  to  promote  image- 
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worship.  Reaction  in  &yor  of  image-worsbip  occamoned  by  the 
empress  Theodora,  The  empress  afler  the  death  of  Theophilut 
necessitated  to  favor  the  rcintroducdon  of  images.  Manuel  and 
Theoctistus.  Their  wardship  over  the  minority  of  Michael.  Sol- 
emn introduction  of  images  in  Constantinople  (842),  festival  of 
orthodoxy.  Ignatius.  Photius  in  &vor  of  image-worship.  Coun- 
cil at  Constantinople  (869)  opposed  to  iconoclasts 5 

APPENDIX. 

Participation  of  the  Western  church  in  these  controversies. 

Proceedings  of  the  Prankish  chnrch  against  the  image-worshippers. 
The  embassy  above  mentioned  of  the  emperor  Michael  to  Lewis 
the  Pious ;  occasion  of  it  Synod  at  Paris  (825).  Transactions 
of  this  synod.  Embassy  of  Lewis  to  the  pope.  Uncertainty  re- 
specting the  issue  of  the  negotiations  with  the  pope 5. 

in.  Relations  of  the  Greek  and  of  the  Latin  church  to  each  other; 
and  controversies  between  them,  553 — 586. 

Dogmatical  differences  between  the  two  churches.  Their  opposite 
views  with  regard  to  man's  nature.  With  regard  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  John  of  Damascus.  His  doctrine  concerning 
the  unity  in  the  triad.  Doings  in  relation  to  this  subject  at  the 
synod  of  Aix  (809).  Decrees  of  this  council  sent  to  pope  Leo  HI. 
The  latter  opposed  to  the  addition  filioque,  John  Scotus.  Sides 
on  this  point  with  the  Greeks 5i 

Difference  in  outward  things. 

The  second  Trullan  council  (691).  The  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  two  churches,  expressed  by  the  Greek  church  against 
the  Latin.     Subject-matter  of  these  differences 

Controversies  between  the  two  churches. 

Concerning  the  patriarchate  of  Ignatius  and  of  Photius.  Ignatius 
(Nicetas)  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (846).  Severity  of  his 
character.  Endeavors  of  Bardas,  uncle  of  the  young  emperor 
Michael,  to  depose  Ignatius  from  his  dignity.  Photius  chosen  pa- 
triarch by  Bardas.  Character  of  Photius.  Ignatius  refuses  to 
sign  his  abdication.  Cruel  treatment  of  his  adherents.  Michael's 
profanation  of  sacred  things.  Synod  convened  at  Constantinople 
(859)  against  Ignatius.  The  emperor  and  Photius  have  recourse 
to  the  pope.  The  pope's  want  of  confidence  in  the  truth  of  the 
charges  alleged  against  IgnaUus.  Bhodoald  and  Zacharias  sent 
as  envoys  to  Constantinople.  The  envoys  bribed.  Synod  at  Con- 
stantinople (861).  Firmness  of  Ignatius  before  it  Letter  of 
Photius  to  the  pope.  Adherents  of  Ignatius  in  Rome.  Synod 
there  (868).  The  envoys  deposed  and  Photius  anathematized. 
Letter  of  reproach  sent  by  the  emperor  to  the  pope.  The  pope's 
reply.  The  emperor  and  Photius  attack  the  Latin  church.  De- 
fence against  these  attacks  by  Batramnus.  Controversy  inter- 
rupted by  Michael's  death 6< 

Basilius  the  Macedonian,  emperor  (867).  Ignatius  restored  to  the 
patriarchal  dignity.  Council  at  Constantinople  (867).  Photius 
deposed  by  the  council  at  Borne  (868).    Inquiry  into  the  whole 
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dispate  by  the  eighth  oeemnenical  cooncil  of  Constant tnople  (869) 
Opponents  and  defenden  of  Fhothu.  Fholiiu  anathematized. 
Influence  of  the  Greek  charoh  on  Bulgaria ;  preparation  for  &  new 
BchisuL  Interrupted  hf  the  death  of  Ignatius  (878).  Friendlj* 
relation  existing  between  Fhotius  and  Ignatius  previous  to  the 
death  of  the  latter.  Attempt  of  the  em})eror  to  eieyate  Fhotius 
to  the  pataiarchal  dignity.  Conduct  of  the  pope  in  this  matter. 
Deception  pnwstiaed  by  the  envoys  in  the  earlier  oecumenical  coun* 
cib.  Council  at  Constantinople  (879)  answering  to  the  requisitions 
of  an  oecumenical  coanciL  Transactions  at  this  counciL  Photius 
obtains  misericontiter  the  patriarchal  dignity.  Is  banished  on  the 
ground  of  political  charges  (886).     The  Ignatian  party  dominant  5G8 579 

Tranquillity  in  the  two  chnrdies  without  any  close  connection  be- 
tween them.  KUus  labors  in  the  Greek  and  in  the  Roman  church. 
His  view  of  church  usages  calculated  to  promote  peace  between 
the  two  churches.  Peaceful  negotiations  between  the  two  church- 
es concerning  their  separation  firom  each  other  (1024).  Univer- 
sal indignation  against  such  proceedings.  Frustration  of  them. 
Greek  abbots  in  Ikune;  Roman  abbots  in  Constantinople  .     .     .  579 581 

Touching  Roman  rite*  in  the  Greek  church.  Alichael  CenUariuij 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Attacks  the  Latin  church.  Use  of 
unleavened  bread  in  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  Romish  church. 
Cerularius  considers  this,  as  well  as  fitfting,  an  iuclining  to  JudaiauL 
Befutation  d  these  charges  by  Htfmbert  Endeavors  of  the 
Greek  emperor  to  restore  peace.  Message  of  the  pope  to  Con- 
stantinople (1054).  Humbert^s  work  in  refutation  of  the  chaiges 
of  Michael  and  of  the  priest  Nicetas.  The  work  of  I^cetas  burn- 
ed by  order  of  the  emperor.  Still  more  inimical  dispositkm 
between  the  two  churches.  Heretical  names,  Azymites  and  Pro- 
zymitesy  Fermentarians.  Theological  investigations  occasioned 
by  the  dispute  concerning  the  use  of  leavened  or  unleavened 
bread ;  Peter  of  Antioch  and  Theophylact  of  Achrida  on  the  pas- 
chal meal  of  Christ  Views  taken  by  both  touching  the  further 
(milder)  proceedings  towards  the  Latin  church 581 — 586 

IV.  Reaction  of  the  sects  against  the  dominant  church  and  Us  system 

of  faith,  586—606. 

In  the  East. 

Paulicums.  Cruel  enterprises  set  on  foot  by  the  empress  Theodora 
against  them.  Carbeas  flees  out  of  the  imperial  army  with  five 
thousand  of  this  sect  to  Armenia.  Extensive  spread  of  this  sect 
in  that  country.  John  Tzimisccs  transplants  (969)  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  sect  to  Thrace.     Their  spread  in  Bulgaria   ....  586 — 587 

Areonrdis  and  Sun-children.  Appear  in  Armenia.  Their  doctrines 
a  mixture  of  Zoroastrian  and  Christian  elements.  Points  in  which 
they  differed  from  the  Faulicians.  New  shaping  given  to  this 
sect  by  Sembat  and  Medschusik  Name  Thondracenians.  Their 
further  spread  by  means  of  Jacob  (1002).  His  doctrine.  Taken 
prisoner  by  the  Catholicus.  He  is  slain  by  his  enemies.  Spread 
of  this  sect  in  the  Boman  provinces 587 — 589 

Euchites  and  Enthusiasts.  Appear  in  Mesopotamia.  Their  resem- 
blance to  the  older  Euchites  and  to  the  Bogomiles.  Mystico- 
theosophical  tendency,  dualism.  Spread  under  the  disguise  of 
monks.     Diflferent  parties  among  them.     Their  constitution    .     .  589 — 592 
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womhip.  Reaction  in  faTor  of  image-worship  occasioned  by  the 
empress  Theodora.  Tlic  empress  after  the  death  of  Thcophilus 
necessitated  to  favor  the  reintroduction  of  images.  Manuel  and 
Theoctistus.  Their  wardship  over  the  minority  of  Michael.  Sol- 
emn introduction  of  images  in  Constantinople  (842),  festival  of 
orthodoxy.  Ignatius.  Photius  in  favor  of  image-worship.  Coun- 
cil at  Constantinople  (869)  opposed  to  iconoclasts 546—^1 

APPENDIX. 
ParficijMtion  of  the  Wfstcrn  church  in  these  controwrsies. 

Proceedings  of  the  Prankish  church  against  the  image-worshippers. 
The  embassy  above  mentioned  of  the  emi>eror  Michael  to  Lewis 
the  Pious ;  occasion  of  it.  Synod  at  Paris  (825).  Transactions 
of  this  synod.  Embassy  of  Le^ns  to  the  pope.  Uncertainty  re- 
specting the  issue  of  the  negotiations  with  the  pope 551— 56S 
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CHURCH  HISTORY. 


THIRD  PERIOD  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  FROM  THE 
TIME  OF  GREGORY  THE  GREAT,  BISHOP  OF  ROME,  TO  THE 
DEATH  OF  THE  EMPEROR  CHARLEMAGNE ;  OR  FROM  THE  YEAR 
590  TO  THE  YEAR  814. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

This  period  opens  to  us  a  new  theatre  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
power  of  tiie  gospel  to  mould  and  transform  the  world ;  and  we  shall 
Bee  it  revealing  itself  in  a  new  and  peculiar  way.  For,  in  the  earlier 
periods,  we  saw  Christianitj  attaching  itself  to  the  culture  of  the 
ancient  world,  tiien  existing  under  the  forms  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
peculiarities  of  national  character  ;  and  where  the  harmonious  culture 
that  could  be  derived  &om  the  elements  of  human  nature  left  to 
itself  had  reached  its  highest  point,  and  degenerating  into  false  re- 
finement wrought  its  own  destruction,  we  saw  Christianitj  introducing 
a  new  element  of  divine  life,  whereby  the  race,  already  sinking  in 
B{»ritual  death,  was  requickened  and  raised  to  a  far  higher  point  of 
8|Hritaal  development  than  had  been  reached  before  ;  a  new  creation 
sprin^g  forth  out  of  the  new  spirit  in  the  ancient  form.  But  a  race 
of  people  now  appear,  who  are  still  in  the  rudeness  of  barbarism ; 
and  on  these  Christianity  bestows,  by  imparting  to  them  the  seed  of  a 
divine  life,  the  germ  of  all  human  culture ; — not  as  an  outward  pos- 
session ahready  complete  and  prepared  for  their  acceptance,  but  as 
something  which  was  to  unfold  itself  with  entire  freshness  and  ori^- 
nality  from  within,  through  the  inward  impulse  of  a  divine  life,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  individuality  of  character  belongbig  to  this  partic- 
ular race  of  men.  It  is  the  distii^uishing  characteristic  of  this  new 
work  of  Christianity,  that  the  new  creation  does  not  attach  itself  to 
any  previously  existing  form  of  culture  sprung  from  some  entirely  dif- 
ferent root ;  but  that  everytiung  here  springs  from  the  root,  and  grows 
out  of  the  vital  sap  of  Christianity  itself.  We  come  to  the  fountain- 
head,  whence  flowed  the  whole  peculiar  character  of  the  middle  ages 
and  all  modem  civilizatioiu 
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2       POWER  AND  INFLUENOB  OF   CHRTBTTANITY  IN    THIS  PJSRIOD. 

It  is  true,  the  form  in  which  these  rude  tribes  first  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity  was  not  that  of  the  pure  gospel.  It  was 
the  form  of  church  tradition,  handed  down  from  the  earlier  centuries ; 
in  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  tracing  the  earlier  course  of  develop- 
ment, the  divine  word  had  become  mixed  up  with  many  foreign  ele- 
ments. But  still,  even  through  the  wood,  hay  and  stubble  of  mere  human 
modes  of  apprehension,  the  one  and  only  foundation,  which  ever  stood 
firm,  though  concealed  under  the  load  of  foreign  additions  —  the  foun- 
dation of  faith  in  the  redeeming  love  of  God,  revealed  through,  and  in 
Christ,  as  the  Redeemer  of  sinful  man  —  was  able  to  manifest  its  di- 
vine power  to  transform,  to  train,  and  to  refine  mankind ;  and  with 
the  implantation  of  this  one  principle  in  humanity  was  given  also  the 
element  from  which  would  proceed  of  its  own  accord,  the  reaction 
against  these  foreign  admixtures.  Such  a  reaction  we  may  trace 
along  through  the  whole  development  of  the  church  tradition  in  the 
middle  ages  ;  and  while  on  the  one  hand,  those  foreign  elements  were 
ever  assuming  a  more  substantial  shape,  so  on  the  other,  this  reaction 
of  the  original  Christian  consciousness  that  strove  to  purge  away  every 
foreign  element  was  continually  gaining  new  strength,  till  it  acquired 
power  enough  to  introduce  into  the  chui-ch  a  thorough  process  of  puri- 
fication. Nor  should  we  fail  to  notice,  that  with  this  tradition  there 
was  handed  down,  in  the  sacred  text  itself,  a  source  of  divine  know- 
ledge not  exposed,  in  like  manner,  to  corruption,  from  which  the  church 
might  learn  how  to  distinguish  primitive  Christiamty  from  all  subse- 
quent additions,  and  so  carry  forward  the  work  of  purifying  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness  to  its  entire  completion. 

The  above  mentioned  intennLxture  of  Christianity  with  foreign  ele- 
ments may  be  properly  traced  to  such  causes  as  the  following :  that 
the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  had  been  degraded  from  man's  spirit 
and  inward  being,  and  made  sensuous  and  outward  ;  that  in  place  of 
the  progressive,  inward,  and  spiritual  union  of  the  soul  with  the  king- 
dom of  God  through  faith,  had  been  substituted  a  progressive,  outward 
mediation  with  it  by  means  of  certain  forms  and  ceremonies ;  and 
that  in  place  of  the  universal,  spiritual  priesthood  of  Christians,  had 
been  substituted  a  special  outward  priesthood  as  the  only  medium  of 
union  betwixt  man  and  God's  kingdom;  so  that  the  idea  of  this 
kingdom  was  gradually  reduced  to  the  form  of  the  Old  Testament 
theocracy.  The  church  of  Christ  having  thus  taken  the  shape  of  an 
outward,  \i8ible  theocracy,  it  followed,  as  a  general  consequence,  that  in 
a  multitude  of  ways,  the  different  Jewish  and  Christian  points  of  ^lew 
were  confounded  together.  But  this  Old  Testament  form,  adopted  by 
the  church,  proved  to  the  rude  tribes,  who  were  not  yet  prepared  to 
take  the  gospel  into  their  life  in  its  pure  spirituality,  an  intermediate 
stage,  for  training  them  to  the  maturity  of  Christian  manhood,  which 
they  were  destmed  to  attain  as  soon  as  they  were  ready  for  it, 
by  means  of  that  reaction,  the  elements  of  which  already  existed  in 
the  Christian  consciousness. 

The  new  creation  of  Christianity  which  we  have  now  to  contem- 
plate, proceeded  from  those  barbarous  tribes,  particidarly  of  German 
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origin,  who  planted  themselves  on  the  rmns  oiF  the  Roman  empire 
which  they  had  destroyed,  and  formed  in  the  West  the  new  theatre  of 
a  historical  development,  which  was  to  shape  the  destinies  of  the 
world.  The  way  in  which  Christianity  was  first  conveyed  to  them  is  a 
point  deserving  of  special  consideration  in  order  to  a  right  understand- 
ing of  the  whole  of  this  new  period  of  church  history ;  and  every 
thmg  relating  to  tins  subject,  which  in  the  order  of  time,  would  have  be- 
longed to  the  earlier  centuries,  but  which  we  have  thus  far  passed  over 
as  unconnected  with  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  old  Grecian 
and  Roman  world,  we  sluill  here  embrace  together  under  one  view. 


SECTION  FIRST. 


RELATION  OF  THE   CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  TO  THE   WORLD;    ITS 

EXTENSION  AND  LIMITATION. 


I.  In  Europe. 

Several  tribes  of  German  origin  which,  during  the  migration  of  na- 
tions in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  settled  down  in  Gaul,  were  there 
ffliined  over  to  Christianity,  simply  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
Christian  inhabitants.  Pious  bishops  and  abbots,  such,  for  instance,  in 
*  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  as  Avitus  of  Vienne,  Faustus  of  Rhe^ 
(Biez),  Caesarius  of  Aries,*  exemplified  in  these  countries,  by  lives  of 
unwearied,  active,  and  self-denying  love,  the  blessed  influence  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  the  midst  of  havoc  and  desolation ;  and  while  by 
Buch  lives,  they  inspired  respect  and  confidence  in  the  leaders  of  those 
barbarous  hordes,  as  well  as  trust  and  love  in  the  people  themselves, 
they  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  introduce  and  extend  the  gos- 
pel among  them.  By  marriage  alliances,  the  seeds  of  Christianiiy 
were,  in  the  next  place,  easily  transplanted  from  one  of  these  tribes  to 
another.     Thus  the  Burgundians,^  near  the  beginning  of  tiie  fifth  cen- 


'  See  Vol.  II.  p.  648.  Caesarius  was 
distingaished  for  his  zeal  in  promoting 
both  we  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of 
the  tribes  among  whom  he  livod ;  for  his 
efforts  to  communicate  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  people  in  a  manner  suited  to 
their  wants  by  the  public  preaching  of  the 
ffospel,  and  by  private  intercourse  with 
mem,  and  for  his  earnest  endeavors  to 
ameliorate  their  temporal  condition  and  to 
redeem  captives  who  had  been  reduced  to 
slavery.  He  sold  the  vessels  and  other 
property  of  the  church,  even  down  to  his 
own  priestly  robes,  to  furnish  himself 
with  means  for  bestowing  charity.  The 
presents  which  he  received  from  princes, 
ne  immediatelv  converted  into  money, 
that  he  might  have  wherewith  to  succor 
the  needy.  Amid  the  most  difficult  rela- 
tions incident  to  the  change  of  govern- 
ments under  the  conquests  of  different 
tribes,  Burgundians,  East  Goths,  West 
Goths,  Franks,  and  under  the  reigns  of 
Arian  monarchs,  whose  suspicions  he 
would  be  likely  to  excite  by  the  difference 
of  his  creed,  he  was  enabled  by  a  purity 


of  lifb  which  commanded  respect,  by  the 
wisdom  with  which  he  accommodated  him- 
self to  men  of  different  dispositions,  and  by 
a  charity  which  was  extended  to  all  with- 
out distinction,  tc  preserve  his  influence 
unimpaired.  Though  subjected  to  perse- 
cutions, on  the  ground  of  political  suspi- 
cion, yet  his  innocence  brought  him  oat 
victorious  over  them  all,  which  caused  him 
to  be  regarded  with  still  greater  reverence 
than  before.  See  the  accounts  of  his  life 
by  his  disciples  in  the  Acds  sanctorum 
mens.  August.  I.  VI  His  scattered  ser- 
mons ( a  complete  critical  edition  of 
which  still  remains  a  desideratum )  prove 
also  the  activity  of  his  life. 

•  Orosius,  in  his  History  of  the  Worid 
(Hist  8,  32),  already  speaks  of  them  as 
Christians,  and  notices  the  change  which 
Christianity  had  produced  in  the  habits  of 
the  people.  The  account  given  of  them  by 
Socrates  (7,  30)  who  was  so  far  removea 
from  the  scene  of  events,  though  founded 
no  doubt  in  some  mea.sure,  on  facts,  is  still 
too  inaccurate  to  bo  relied  on. 
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toiy,  and  soon  after  their  setdement  in  Gwalj  were,  m  i9ome  way  which 
cannot  now  be  exacilj  determined,  oonyerted  to  Chnstianitj.    If  they 
did  not,  from  the  very  first,  receive  their  instruction  in  Christianity 
from  Anan  teachers,^  yet  by  their  intercourse  with  the  Arian  tribes 
setUed  in  these  district,  particularly  the  West  Croths,  they  were  led 
at  some  later  period  to  embrace  Anan  doctrines ;'  and  it  was  only  in 
the  reign  of  Gundobad,  who  stood  in  intimate  and  firiendly  relations 
with  that  sealous  defender  of  the  Catholic  faith,  Avitus,  bishop  of 
Vienne,  who  frequently  c(msulted  him  on  matters  of  reli^ous  doctrine, 
and  in  the  year  499  brought  about  a  conference  between  him  and  the 
Arian  clergy,'  tiiat  the  way  was  opened  for  the  Burgundian  chiefs  to 
embrace  the  Nicene  doctrine ;  and  his  son  Si^smond,  who  had  been 
won  over  to  it  by  Avitus  during  the  life-time  of  his  father,  first  de- 
clared decidedly  in  its  favor  when  he  ascended  the  throne  in  the 
year  617.* 

*  That  ihej  maj  have  done  so,  is  at  least  a  condition  of  tho  Bnrgnndian  people  speaks 

fcry  possible  supposition.   Tiie  troth  is,  we  rather  in  their  favor  than  against  them. 

know  little  or  nothing  distinctly  about  the  In  a  religions  conference  between  the  two 

beginning  of  their  conversion ;  but  their  parties  held  in  the  time  of  king  Gnndo- 

latersteftdiastnessinmaintaining  the  Arian  bad,  A.  D.  499,  when  Aritns,  bishop  of 

ioctrines  would  admit  in  this  way  of  being  Vienne  finally  declared  that  God  would 

more  easily  explained.  give  his  own  testimony   in  favor  of  the 

'  The  Arians  having  been  expelled  Catholic  faith  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Justus, 
from  the  Roman  empire,  were  on  this  ao-  and  proposed  a  trial  of  this  sort  to  the  king, 
count  the  more  lealous  in  propagating  the  Anans,  on  the  contrary,  declared,  se 
their  doctrines  among  tho  tribes  who  had  pro  fide  Hua  manifestenda  facere  nolle,  ut 
not  as  yet  embraced  Christianity,  or  who  lecerat  Saul  et  ideo  maledictus  faerat,  ant 
woe  not  firmly  established  in  t£ie  Cliris*  recurrcre  ad  incantationes  et  illicita ;  suf- 
tian  faith.  We  have  seen  already  (VoLIL  ficere  sibi,  se  habere  soripturam,  quae  sit 
p.  424)  why  it  was,  that  the  Anti-Niccne  fortior  omnibus  praestigiis,  Yid.  Sirmond. 
aoctriike  proved  particulariy  acceptable  to  opera.  T.  II.  p.  226. 
the  witatored  nations.  It  would  certainly  '  One  of  the  great  ministers  of  state 
be  wrong  to  pronounce  an  indiscriminate  endeavored,  not  without  reason,  to  sup- 
sentence  of  condemnation  on  all  these  press  this  conference,  for  said  he,  tales 
Arian  missionaries  and  ecclesiastics.  Judg-  rixae  exasperabant  animos  multitudinis, 
iBg  from  what  may  be  known  of  them,  et  non  poterat  aliquid  boni  ex  iis  prove- 
from  the  life  and  writings  of  Fulgentius,  nirc. 

bbhop  of  Ruspe,  and  from  the  history  of  *  The  question  now  arose  whether  those 
the  persecution  among  the  Vandals,  we  churches  in  wliich  the  Arians  had  worship- 
most  conceive  of  them  as  being  in  part  pcd,  should,  after  bcinf^  newly  consecrated 
mde  sealots,  who  thought  more  of  spread-  be  used  for  the  Catholic  worship ;  accord- 
ing Arianism  than  the  gospel ;  and  Maxi-  ing  to  the  hitherto  prevailing  custom  with  re- 
mtis,  bishop  of  Turin,  warns  the  people  g^  to  the  temples  of  the  pagans  and  here- 
against  certain  vagabond,  probably  Arian,  tics,  and  according  to  the  rule  prescribed 
priests,  who  made  it  an  easy  matter  to  be-  a  few  years  before  in  France,  by  the  conn- 
come  a  Christian,  and  of  whom  he  says,  cil  of  Orleans  (Aureliancn.sc)  A.  D.  511, 
that  they  led  away  the  people  by  iallaci-  in  reference  to  the  churches  that  had  been 
bos  blandimentis,  that  taking  advantage  of  previously  ased  by  tho  Arian  Viiti- Goths, 
tiw  cnstom  which  prevaO^  among  the  c.  10.  Avitus  was  opposed  to  the  proposi- 
Oennan  tribes  of  paying  eompennition  tion ;  partly  on  the  fanatical  ground  that  a 
money  (Geldbnssen  compositiones)  for  all  place  once  desecrated  by  the  worship  of 
crimes,  they  had  their  prices  for  the  abso-  heretics  could  not  be  consecrated  again  to 
hrtioii  of  sins,  ut  si  quis  laioomm  fassns  holpr  uses ;  but  partly  also  for  reasons 
fserit  crimen  admissum,  non  dicat  ille :  which  showed  evidence  of  Christian  wis- 
age  poenitentiam,  seddicat:  prohoccrim-  dom.  Occasion  would  be  ^ven  to  the 
ine  da  tantum  mihi  et  indnlgetur  tibi.  heretics  should  they  bo  deprived  of  their 
Horn.  10.  in  Mabillon  Museum  Italicum  T.  churches,  for  raising  the  cry  of  persecution 
L  P.  n.  page  88.  But  Uiere  is  nothing  to  cum  catholicam  mansuetudinem  calum- 
vamnt  the  opinion  that  such  was  the  char-  nis  haereticomm  atque  gentilinm  plus  de- 
ader of  the  Aiisii  deigy  generally.    The  oeet  snsttoere  quern  noeie.    '^ 
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Through  this  people,  the  first  seeds  of  Christianity  found  their  waj 
to  another  tribe,  which,  in  these  and  the  next  succeeding  times,  plajed 
the  most  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  West.  We  mean  the 
Franks.  Clotilda,  the  daughter  of  the  Burgundian  king  Gundobad, 
married  Clovis,  king  of  the  Salian  Franks ;  and  this  rough  warrior, 
who  probably  looked  upon  religion  as  a  matter  of  quite  inferior  impcv* 
tance,  and,  pagan  as  he  was,  tiiought  one  mode  of  worship  as  good  as 
another,  left  her  in  the  free  exercise  of  her  own  rites,  to  which  she 
was  devotedly  attached.  She  labored  to  convince  her  lord  that  his 
idols  were  nothing,  and  to  win  him  over  to  the  Christian  faith,  by  set* 
ting  forth  to  him  the  almighty  power  of  the  one  and  only  true  God 
whom  the  Christians  worshipped.  But  the  pagan  Clovis^  had  no  other 
standard  by  which  to  measure  the  power  of  the  gods,  than  the  military 
success  of  tiie  nations  that  worshipped  them  ;  and  the  downfall  of  the 
Boman  empire,  whence  the  w^orship  of  the  Christian's  God  had  been 
derived,  was  convincmg  proof  to  hun,  of  the  weakness  or  nothingness 
of  that  being.  At  the  same  time,  he  made  no  opposition  to  her  pro- 
posal, that  l^eir  first-bom  son  should  be  dedicated  to  her  God,  and 
allowed  him  to  be  baptized.^  The  child,  however,  soon  afterwards 
died ;  upon  which  Clovis  declared  that  this  event  confirmed  his  opini<m 
of  the  God  of  the  Christians.  But  Clotilda  still  possessed  sufficient 
influence  over  her  husband,  to  obtain  his  consent  to  the  baptism  of  their 
second  child.  It  so  happened  that  this  child  also  fell  sick,  and  Clovis 
already  predicted  its  death ;  but  the  pious  Clotilda,  whose  faith  re- 
mainea  unshaken  under  every  event,  prayed  God  that  its  life  might  be 
spared  for  the  promotion  of  his  glory  among  the  heathen  ;  and  its  re- 
covery, which  speedily  followed,  she  announced  to  her  husband  as 
bestowed  in  answer  to  her  prayers.*  The  persuasion  and  the  example 
of  a  wife,  so  devoted  to  her  faith,  and  so  zealous  for  its  spread,  would, 
without  doubt,  gradually  produce  on  her  husband's  mind,  though  he 

tam  durnm  qnam  si  illi,  qui  aperta  penrer-  down  to  them  from  their  ancestors  (oonsn- 

fitate  pereunt,  dc  confessione  sibi  aut  mar-  etadinem  generis  et  ritum  patemao  obser^ 

trrio  blandiantar  ?    Nor  was  it,  indeed,  a  yationis). 

toingimpossible,  that  the  present  orthodox  '  Gro^ry  of  Tonrs  (Hist  II.  27)  men- 
monarch  might  be  succeeded  by  another  tions  an  mcident  in  the  life  of  Clovis  which 
inclined  to  Arianism ;  and  in  this  case,  the  happened  in  486,  while  he  was  still  a  pa- 
latter  might  think  he  had  good  cause  for  gan.  A  beaatifal  vase  taken  by  his  sol- 
oommencing  a  persecution  or  the  orthodox,  diers  from  one  of  the  churches' was  re- 
•8  a  jnst  retribution  for  the  wrongs,  suffered  claimed  bj  the  bishop  (probably  Remignif 
bj  the  other  party: — non  sectae  suae  of  Rheims).  Cloyis  promised  atonoe  to 
stadio ;  sed  ex  yicissitudinis  rctributione  restore  it,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  able 
fedsse  dicetur  et  nobis  etiam  post  mortem  to  dispose  of  it  as  his  portion  of  the  booCT. 
grayandis  ad  peccatum  reputabitur,  ouic-  This  accords  with  what  Ayitus  writes  m 
quid  faerit  perpessa  posteritas.  Or  perhaps  his  letter  to  the  king,  concerning  the  ree- 
some  neighboring  Anan  prince  might  think  pect  he  showed  to  the  bishops  while  he  WM 
hfanflelf  called  upon  to  inflict  a  retaliatory  still  a  pagan :  Humilitas  quam  jamdadnm 
mniehment  on  his  own  Catholic  subjects,  nobis  aevotione  impenditis,  qni  nunc  pri* 
The  coandl  held  this  year  at  Epaona,  af-  mum  professione  (after  his  baptism  wiiidi 
ter  the  oonyersion  of  Siegismond  had  been  had  jnst  taken  place)  debetis. 
publicly  declared,  decided  in  its  33d  Canon  *  Similar  incidents  are  constantly  recur- 
conformably  to  the  opinion  of  Ayitus.  ^  ring  in  the  history  of  missions,  dompare 
^  Ayhae  states,  in  his  letter  to  this  king  with  this,  for  example,  the  account  giyen  in 
(ep.  41 ),  that  when  pagan  monarchs  were  the  Journal  of  the  G^man  missionariee  in 
euorted  to  change  their  religion,  they  said  India  of  Jane,  1832; — in  the  MiaaiMi— y 
IhejeovldjiotfoiitkstiMxeugioii  baiided  B^tcr  for  iIm  year  1388,  ft  190.       .     . 
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li^t  be  tmconscioiu  of  H,  a  deep  and  permanent  impreflBion,  which 
was  only  strengthened  by  certain  remarkable  incidents  suited  to  work 
CQ  flie  feelings  and  temper  of  the  nntutored  Frank. 

Martin,  the  former  bishop  of  Tonrs,  was  at  that  time,  the  object  of 
imiyerBal  veneration  in  France.  In  all  circumstances  of  distress,  bod- 
ily or  ^niitual,  men  were  accustomed  to  seek  relief  &om  God  throu^ 
hu  intercession.  Wb  tomb,  over  which  a  hurch  had  been  erectea. 
was  repaired  to  for  relief,  by  sick  persons  of  every  description  ;  and 
not  a  year  passed  in  which  many  instances  were  not  recorded  of  per> 
jured  men,  here  constrained  to  confess  the  truth,  or  else  punished  by 
mne  signal  judgment— of  the  insane,  the  nervous,  the  epleptic,  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  here  restored  to  soundness  and  health.^ 
Bie  very  dust  from  St.  Martin's  tomb,  fragments  of  the  wax  ti^rs 
tliat  burned  before  his  shrine,  or  of  the  curtains  that  veiled  it,  and 
everything  which  was  thought  to  be  consecrated  by  having  once  been 
in  eontact  with  it,  were  prized  as  miraculous  remedies  or  powerful 
amulets  to  remove  or  aveii  every  species  of  evil.  This  veneration  of 
Si.  Martin  extended  even  to  Itdy  and  to  Spain.  As  to  the  reported 
fiiets,  if  we  leave  out  of  the  question  those  cases  in  which  there  may 
have  been  some  cooperation  of  intentional  fraud,  we  shall  find  many  of 
ttem  to  diJBfer  in  no  respect  from  the  facts  related  among  believing 
Christians  of  all  times,  respecting  answers  to  prayer ;  though  added 
to  this,  in  the  present  case,  was  a  reliance  on  kum4m  mediation,  quite 
fineign  from  the  spirit  of  pure  Christianity.  But  many  of  these  &ct8 
also  may  be  explained  from  the  influence  of  a  strong  faith,  of  devo- 
tional feelings,  of  an  excited  imagination ;  — -from  the  natural  working 
of  both  mental  and  physical  powers ;  whilst  the  rigid  abstemiousness, 
necessary  to  be  observed  by  we  patients,  contributed  to  promote  their 
cure  J*  and  the  ignorant  who,  without  further  inquiry,  surrendered 
themselves  to  the  impression  of  the  moment,  easily  traced  a  causal 
connection  in  an  accidental  coincidence ;  and  as  none  were  inclined  to 
investigate  the  immediate  natural  causes  of  the  visible  facts,  while  an 
exaggerating  fancy  added  something  more  to  them,  so  the  most  won- 
derful stories  were  told  of  the  extraordinary  works  performed  by  St. 
Martin.  And  if  much  that  seemed  too  incredible  sometimes  provoked 
the  understanding  to  doubt,  such  doubts  were  scouted  as  suggestions 
of  the  devil. 

These  extraordinary  things  which  happened  at  St.  Martin's  tomb, 
Clotilda  often  related  to  her  husband  as  proofs  of  the  almighty  power 
of  the  God  worshipped  by  the  Christians.     Clovis,  however,  still  pro- 

I  Bifhop  Gregory  of  Tovn,  wbo  floor-  '  Gregory  of  Tonrs  remarks,  concern- 

■bed  at  the  close  d  the  sixth  oentnij,  col*  ms  the  cures  performed  on  those  snpposed 

leded  together  all  diese  )^;ends  hi  his  fonr  to  he  possessed  of  devils,  and  on  those  sick 

hooka  de  miracnlis  S.  A&tini — a  work  with  tevers,  that  they  coold  only  expect  re- 

whidi,  notwithstanding  the   many  fabu-  lief  si  vere  faerint  parcitas  et  fides  con- 

kraa  atones  it  records,  contains  a  great  deal  janctae.-^De  mimcntis  Martini,  1. 1,  c  S,  — 

of  iDttrnctiTe  matter  relating  to  the  lifl9  and  that  one  indiyidoal  who  relapsed  taU^ 

Old  manners  of  those  times,  as  well  as  in-  his  former  dissipated  lifewM' 

tHMtiBf  fiidB  in  »  psycfaologieal  point  of  again.  I.  e.  8. 
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fessed  to  be  incredulous ;  he  would  believe  these  facts  when  he  saw 
them  with  his  own  eyes.^ 

Thus  by  a  concurrence  of  impressions  of  various  kinds,  the  mind  of 
Clovis  was  prepared  for  a  religious  change,  when  by  a  remarkable 
event,  which  would  have  been  attended  with  the  same  effect  under  no 
other  circi^mstances,  this  change  was  accomplished.  At  the  batde  of 
Ziilpich  (Tolbiacum),  fought  between  him  and  the  Alemanni  in  tiie 
year  496,  he  found  himself  and  his  army  placed  in  a  situation  of  ex> 
treme  peril.  He  invoked  his  gods  for  deliverance  in  vain ;  when  calt 
ing  to  miud  all  the  accounts  he  had  heard  respecting  the  almi|^ty 
power  of  the  Christian's  Grod,  he  addressed  his  supplications  to  Ifim, 
vowing,  that  if  by  his  assistance  the  victory  should  be  gained,  he 
would  devote  himself  wholly  to  His  service.  The  enemy  was  con- 
quered, and  Clovis  ascribed  his  success  to  the  powerful  arm  of  the 
Christian's  God.  Rejoicing  over  the  change  thus  produced  in  her  hus- 
band's mind,  Clotilda  sent  for  Ilemigius,  the  venerable  bishop  of 
Rheims,  who  found  on  his  arrival  the  ear  of  the  king  already  open  for 
his  message.  When  the  bishop  spoke  of  the  crucifixion,  the  Frankisk 
warrior  indignantly  exclaimed  :^^  Had  I  only  been  there  with  my 
Franks,  I  would  have  taught  tjiose  Jews  a  better  lesson."  The  festival 
of  Easter  was  chosen  as  the  day  for  his  baptism,*  which  was  performed 
with  great  solemnity.  It  produced  a  wide  sensation  and  was  elabo- 
rately described'  in  the  pompous  rhetorico-poetical  language  of  the 
times.«  The  example  of  the  king  was  followed  by  many  others,  and 
it  is  reported  that  more  than  three  thousand  of  his  army  received  bap- 
tism at  one  time.^ 

Important,  however,  as  was  the  conversion  of  Clovis,  conndered  in 
reference  to  the  effect  which  it  had,  by  reason  of  his  continually  ex- 
tending power,  in  enlargmg  the  boundaries  of  the  Christian  church ; 


*  Nicetios,  bishop  of  Triers,  writes  to  lories  later,  when  it  was  desired  to  hart 
the  Longobard  queen  Clodeswinde,  Clotil-  the  confirmation  bestowed  on  Clovis  with 
da's  annt :  Audisti  ab  avia  tua  Chrotilde,  the  chrism  or  royal   anction,  that  an  oil- 

aoaliter  in    Franciam  venerit,    quomodo  vase  was  supematurally  provided^  the  so 

ominnm  Chlodoveam  ad  legem  catholi-  called  ampulla  Remensis. 

cam  adduxerit,  et  quum  esset  astutissimus  ^  The  miportant  bearing  which  it  was 

Boloit  acqniescere,  antequam  vera  agnos-  supposed  the  conversion  of  Clovis  would 

oeret    Quum  ilia,  quae  supra  dixi,  proba-  have  on  the  spread  of  Christianity  amopg 

ta  cognovit,  humilis  ad  Martini  limina  ce-  the  races  of  German  descent,  appears  from 

ddH  et  baptizari  se  sine  mora  permisit  the  abovementioncd  congratulatory  letter 

hibL  patr.  Galland.  T.  XII.  of  Avitus.    He  expected  that  the  whole 

'  As  we  are  informed  in  the  letter  of  nation  of  the  Franks  would  now  embrace 

Avitus  to  the  king,  already  cited,  which  Christianity,  and  invites  the  king  to  lend 

was  written  shortly  after  his  baptism :  "  Ut  his  aid  by  means  of  embassies  to  promote 

oonsequenter  eo  die  ad  salutem  regenerari  the  sprctul  of  the  gospel :  ut  quia  Dent 

T06  pateat,  quo  natnm  redemptioni  suae  gentem  vestram  per  vos  ex  toto  suam  fit- 

coeli  dominum  mundns  aocepit^*  ciet,  cdterioribns  qnoque  gentibus,  quag  in 

*  Thus  Ghre^nr  of  Tours :  Totom  tem-  natural!  adhnc  ignorantia  constitutas  nulU 
phun  haptisteni  uvinorespergitur  ab  odo-  pravorum  dogmatnm  germina  cormpemnt 
16  talemqne  ibi  gratiam  adstantibus  Deus  (among  whom  the  Arian  doctrines  nad  as 
triboit,  at  aestimarent,  se  paradisi  odoribus  yet  found  no  admission)  de  bono  thesanro 
ooUocaii  yestri  cordis  fidei  semina  porrigaUs,  nee 

*  The  wrong  interpretation  of  such  ex-  pudeat  pigeatque  etiam  directis  in  rem  le- 
pressiona  and  STmbolical  paintings  gave  gationibus  adstroere  partes  Dei,  qui  tan*- 
gcigin  to  tho  ww-batown  legend  some  cen-  torn  Tostias  erexit 
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jet,  as  in  the  case  of  Coaistaiitine,  his  conversion  was  of  such  anatore 
as  to  lead  him,  in  assaming  the  Christian  profession,  to  clothe  his  for- 
mer  mode  of  thinTring  in  a  new  garb,  rather  than  to  change  it  entirely 
to  make  room  for  a  full  and  heartjr  admisaon  of  the  gospel  spirit. 
His  worldly  and  political  projects  too  much  occuped  his  attention,  or 
he  was  too  busily  engaged  m  war,  to  allow  himself  time  for  earnest 
reflection  on  the  religion  he  professed,  so  as  to  understand  and  truly 
appropriate  it.  The  God  of  tne  Christians  first  appeared  to  him  as 
his  protector  in  war ;  he  would  fain  reckon  on  eigoying  the  assistance 
of  the  same  powerfxil  arm  in  the  future,  and  he  imagined  ihat  he 
Bhoold  secure  it  by  making  rich  donations  to  the  church.  He  gladly 
Beixed  every  opportunity  to  throw  a  sacred  coloring  over  his  ambitious 
schemes,  by  pretending  a  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God ;  as,  in  making 
war  with  the  Visi-Goths  who  were  Arians.' 

Jn  all  cases  where  large  tribes  of  men  are  said  to  have  been  ooor 
verted  through  the  influence  of  their  chiefs,  a  great  deal  must  of 
course  be  set  down  as  merely  of  an  outward  character :  hence,  when 
Christianity  had  already  assumed  the  form  of  a  dominant  religion  among 
flie  Franks,  it  is  not  surprising  that  idolatry  should  still  be  found  to  have 
K>  many  votaries,  that  king  Childebert,  in  the  year  554,  was  obliged 
to  pass  a  law  against  those  who  would  not  allow  idolatrous  images  to 
be  removed  firom  their  estates.  The  Frankish  nobles,  also,  firom  this 
time,  were  anxious  to  secure  a  good  foundation  for  their  piety  by  rich 
donations  to  churches  and  monasteries,  which  thus  became  exposed  still 
more  than  ever  to  the  pillaging  disposition  of  others ;  while  at  the  same 
time  an  incentive  was  offered  to  the  intrusion  of  worldly-minded  men 
into  the  sacred  office.  After  this  followed  those  numberless  internal 
£s8enaions,  wars  and  revolutions,  within  the  Frankish  empire,  which 
encouraged  barbarism  and  gave  a  check  to  the  civilizing  influences  of 
Christianity  and  the  church.  Now,  as  all  that  can  be  done  by  any 
church,  for  the  real  dissemination  of  Christianity,  depends  on  its  own 
internal  condition,  so  the  truth  was  in  the  present  case,  that  although 
the  power  of  the  Frankish  empire  opened  the  way  for  missions,  and 
contnbuted  much  to  facilitate  and  promote  their  progress,  and  although, 
in  solitary  instances,  missions  were  actually  sent  forth  by  the  Frankish 
church,  yet  the  most  important  missionary  efforts  did  not  proceed  firom 
this  quarter ;  but  the  dismembered  church  of  the  Franks  itself  need* 
ed  regeneration,  which  was  to  be  obtained  only  from  some  other  source. 

The  first  impulse  towards  this  regeneration  proceeded  from  the  same 
countries  which  sent  forth  also  the  most  important  missions.  Those 
islands  at  the  West,  which  were  so  well  adapted  by  their  situation,  to 
furnish  quiet  and  secluded  seats  for  seminaries  of  Christian  instruction 
and  culture,  and  to  serve  the  great  purpose  of  dispersing  abroad  spir- 
itual blessmgs  as  well  as  other  benefits  to  mankind  —  the  islands  of 

^   When  the  Bnrgnndian  king  Gnndo-  swer  to  this  proposition :  non  est  fides,  ubi 

had  w»8  invited  by  Avitus  bishop  of  Vi-  est  appetentia  alieni  et  sitis  sanj^oinw  pop- 

enne  and  others,  at  the  conference  in  499,  nlorum,  ostendat   fidem   per    ^Sf^^J^ 

to  abandon  the  Arian  doctrines,  and,  like  See  D'Achery  Spicilegia.    T.  I^^ 

Ck>Tis,  profess  the  Catholic,  he  said  in  an-  f.  305. 
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Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  the  spots,  where  in  retired  monaste- 
ries,  those  men  obtamed  their  training,  who  were  destined  to  be  teach- 
ers and  educators  of  the  rude  nations.  Let  us,  then,  first  cast  a  glance 
at  the  history  of  Christianity  in  the  islands  which  had  so  important  a 
share  in  the  further  extension  of  the  Christian  church. 

As  it  regards  Ireland,  St.  Patrick^  had  here  left  behind  him  a  series 
of  disciples,  who  continued  to  labor  on  in  his  own  spirit.  Ireland  be- 
came the  seat  of  famous  monasteries,  which  acquired  the  name  for 
this  country  of  ^^  Island  of  the  Saints''  (insula  sanctorum).  In 
these  monasteries,  the  Scriptures  were  diligently  read  ;  ancient  books 
eagerly  collected  and  studied.  They  formed  missionary  schools  ;  such 
for  example,  in  the  last  half  of  the  sixth  century  was  the  monastery  of 
Bangor,  founded  by  the  veherable  abbot  Com^.  After  ChristiimitT 
had  been  conveyed  at  a  much  earlier  period,  by  Ninyas,  a  BritieS^ 
bishop,  to  the  Southern  provinces  of  the  Ficts  in  Scotland,  the  abbot 
Golumba,  of  Ireland,  transplanted  it,  about  the  year  565,  among  the 
northern  Ficts,  a  people  separated  from  those  of  the  South  by  lofly 
mountains  covered  with  ice  and  snow.  The  Picts  whom  he  converted 
gave  him  the  Island  of  Hy,  north-west  of  Scotland,  afterwards  reck- 
oned as  one  of  the  Hebrides.  Uere  he  foimded  a  monastery,  which 
mider  his  management  during  thirty  years,  attsdned  the  highest  repu- 
tation,—  a  distant  and  secluded  seat  for  the  pursuit  of  bibUcal  studies 
and  other  sciences  according  to  the  standard  of  those  early  times. 
The  memory  of  Columba  made  this  monastery  so  venerated,  that  its 
abbots  had  the  control  and  guidance  of  the  bordering  tribes  and 
churches  ;  and  even  bishops  acknowledged  their  authority,  though  they 
were  but  simple  priests.  This  island  was  named  after  himself,  SL 
lona  (the  names  Columba  and  lona  being  probably,  one  the  Latin, 
the  other  the  Hebrid  translation  of  an  originally  Irish  word),  St.  Co- 
lumba, and  the  Island  of  Columcelli,  Colum  Kill.^ 

While  in  this  way,  Christianity  was  planted  among  the  Scots  and 
Picts,  even  to  the  extreme  north  of  these  islands,  the  Christian 
church  had  been  forced  out  of  its  original  seat,  in  ancient  Britain, 
England  proper.  The  Britons  —  among  whom  Christianity  had  al- 
ready found  entrance,  having  probably  been  brought  to  them  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  East'  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century  —  were  fix)m  very  remote  times,  a  Christian  nation  ;  though 
great  corruptions  had  sprung  up  and  become  spread  among  all  ranxs 
of  the  people.*  Findmg  themselves  unable  to  resist  the  destructive 
inroads  of  ^eir  ancient  foes,  the  Ficts  and  Scots,  or  to  obtain  any  as- 
fflstance  from  the  feeble  Roman  empire,  the  Britons  had  betaken  tnem- 
gelves,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  to  the  warlike  German 
tribe  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.    The  latter,  however,  made  themselves  mas- 

*  See  Vol.  n.  p.  122.  *  As  the  fact  is  described  by  the  presby- 

'  Columba  was  named  as  founder  of  ter  Gildas  —  a  man  sprang  from  the  midst 

■ereral  monasteries.    See  the    traditions  of  this  people  —  in  a  work  in  which  he 

respecting  him  collected  in  Usserii  Britan-  represents  the  captare  and  devastation  of 

nicamm  e^clesiarum   antiqnitates  ed.  II.  the  country  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  a  di- 

p.  362  £  vine  judgment, — his  work  De  excidio  Bri- 

'  See  Vol.  L  p.  85.  tanmae. 
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ten  of  the  countiy ;  leaving  onl j  the  weetem  portion  to  its  old  rxMh 
seflsoTS,  while  they  themBelves  founded  the  empire  of  the  An^o-Suc- 
on  Heptarchy,  it  was  now,  indeed,  in  the  power  of  the  Britons,  to  do 
mnch  for  the  conyeraon  of  that  Pagan  tnbe ;  but  the  existing  nsr 
ti(mal  hate  between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered*  forbade  it.  It 
was  not  till  a  century  and  a  half  later,  that  the  Roman  bishop,  Greg- 
ory the  Great,  a  man  ardently  bent  on  promoting  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  whose  far  reaching  eye,  m  spite  of  difficulties  which  seemed  ever 
sprin^g  np  afresh,  embraced  among  its  objects  the  remote  and  the 
near,  drew  up  a  plan  for  founding  the  Christian  church  among  the 
An^o-Saxons.  An  impression  he  had  received  in  his  earlier  years,  be- 
fore he  became  a  bishop,  and  while  abbot  of  a  monastery  in  Rome, 
first  set  him  upon  this  project.  Strolling  to  the  public  mart,  he  stop- 
ped to  observe  the  foreign  traders  there  engaged  in  opening  and  ex- 
posing their  merchandize  for  sale,  when  his  attention  was  caught  by 
certain  boys,  brought  from  afar,  and  distinguished  for  their  noble  air, 
who  were  waiting  to  be  sold.  He  inquired  after  their  country,  and  learn- 
ed to  his  great  grief  that  a  people  so  distinguished  by  nature,  were  as 
yet  wholly  destitute  of  the  higher  gifts  of  grace.  He  at  once  resolved 
to  go  himself  and  convey  to  ^em  tiiese  blessings,  and  he  would  have 
done  so,  had  he  not  at  &e  instigation  of  the  Roman  church  been  re- 
called by  the  then  Roman  bishop,  when  already  several  days  on  his 
journey.'  But  the  plan  itself  he  could  never  abandon  ;  and  he  seems, 
when  bishop  of  Rome,  to  have  been  devising,  from  the  first,  how  he 
might  best  carry  his  purpose  into  effect,  llius,  he  directed  the  pres- 
byter whom  he  had  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  property  belonging  to 
the  Roman  church  in  France,  to  expend  part  of  the  money  collected 
in  Gaul  in  the  purchase  of  such  Anglo-Saxon  youths,  as  might  be  ex- 
posed for  sale,  and  to  send  them  in  company  with  an  ecclesiastic,  who 
could  baptize  them  in  case  of  mortal  sickness,  to  Rome  ;  in  order 
that  they  might  there  be  instructed  and  trained  in  the  monasteries.^ 
Perhaps  it  was  his  intention  to  employ  them,  after  they  had  been  per- 
fectly disciplined  in  the  monastic  life,  as  missionaries  among  their  coun- 
trymen. Meantime  an  event  had  occurred,  peculiarly  well  suited  to  fa- 
vor the  projected  mission.  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  then  the  mightiest 
among  the  small  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  had  married  Bertha,  a 
Frankish,  Christian  princess.  She  had  connected  with  her  household 
a  certain  bishop  Liuthard,  and  was  allowed  freely  to  observe  the  rites 
of  her  reli^on.  From  her,  therefore,  the  missionaries  might  expect  to 
find,  at  once,  a  favorable  reception  and  support.  The  vigilant  Greg- 
ory whom  nothing  escaped  which  could  be  made  serviceable  in  pro- 
moting his  great  work,  may  have  been  moved  by  this  very  circum- 
stance to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  his  plan.  Accordingly,  in  the 
year  596,  he  sent  Augustin,  a  Roman  abbot,  together  with  several  as- 
sociates,^ among  whom  were  Peter  the  monk,  and  the  presbyter  Lauren- 

'  Gildas  calls  the  Anglo-Saxons  nefandi  *  He  was  abbot  of  the  monaitMy^which 

nominU  Saxoni,  Deo  hominibusque  inyisi.  had    been  founded    by  Gregy  ■■■■■i' 

■  Beda  hist  ang.  II.  L  when  he  retired  from  the  wotM**^ 

'  £pp.  1.  YL  ep.  YIL  terii  mei  praepositos.  L IV* 
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thi8,  to  England.  These  persons  while  on  their  journey  were 
ened  at  the  report  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  ihreatoied 
Ihem ;  and  sent  Augustin  back  to  the  Boman  bie£op,  to  obtain  a  release 
from  their  commission ;  whereupon,  Oregoiy,  in  a  friendly,  but  earnest 
appeal,'  exhorted  them  to  finish  the  good  work  commenced  with  God's 
help ;  since  it  were  far  better  not  to  be^  a  good  enterprise,  than  har- 
ing  begun  it,  to  look  back.  They  should  remember,  that  great  and 
painful  labors  would  be  followed  by  the  reward  of  eyerlasting  gloiy. 
On  their  journey  through  France,  from  which  country  they  were  lo 
cross  over  to  England,  Gregory  recommended  them  to  the  Frankisli 
princes  and  nobles,  whose  connection  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  rulers 
mif^t  be  made  of  service  to  tiiem ;  and  he  also  bade  them  take  inte^ 
preters  &om  the  Frankish  kingdom. 

In  597,  Augustin,  with  forty  companions,  landed  on  the  isle  of  Tha- 
net,  eastward  of  Kent,  and  sent  to  inform  the  king  of  the  purpose 
for  whidi  they  were  come.  The  king  made  his  appearance  on  the 
next  day,  to  coiner  with  them  on  the  subject.  Feamd  of  ma^c,  he 
did  not  venture  his  person  under  the  same  roof  with  them ;  but  would 
only  confer  with  them  in  the  open  air.  But  Augustin's  words  inspred 
him  with  confidence,  and  he  declared  that  he  now  saw  they  had  honest 
intentions,  and  that  they  had  come  firom  so  great  a  distance  to  commu- 
nicate to  him  that  which  they  considered  to  be  the  greatest  and  best 
of  blessings.  Tet  he  could  not  so  lightly  and  quickly  abandon  the  re- 
ligion of  his  nation  and  of  his  fathers.  All  he  could  do  at  present  by 
way  of  acknowled^g  their  good  intentions,  was  this;  —  he  would 
fumsh  them  a  dwelling  and  the  means  of  support  at  his  capital,  Do^ 
ovem  (Canterbury),  and  they  might  be  allowed  to  convince  such  as 
they  could  of  the  truth  of  tiieir  religion,  and  afterwards  to  baptiie 
them.  Thus  the  missionaries  commenced  their  labors  on  a  small  scale. 
They  took  no  more  than  barely  sufficed  for  ttieir  scanty  diet.  Their 
disinterested,  severe  mode  of  life  gained  for  them  esteem  and  confi- 
dence. An  old,  dilapidated  church  belonging  to  the  Roman  times,  and 
consecrated  to  St.  Martin,  afibrded  them  the  first  place  for  divine  wo^ 
ship,  where  they  baptized  the  new  Christians,  and  held  with  them  their 
reli^ous  meetings.  It  is  certain,  that  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
among  this  rude  people  was  helped  forward  by  a  concurrence  of  cir- 
cimistances,  or  facts,  which  appeared  to  the  people  as  nnracles,  and 
were  also  regarded  as  such  by  Augustin.  By  impressions  of  this  kind, 
effidcts  great  for  the  moment,  though  not  of  an  enduring  character, 
may  have  been  produced ;  and  the  missionaries  themselves  may  have 
Buffered  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  unexpected  and  surprising 
success  of  their  labors.  Even  the  kmg,  who  had  been  gradually  pre- 
pared for  it  through  the  influence  of  his  Christian  wife,  decided  to  em- 
brace the  gospel,  and  was  baptized.  Tet  he  declared,  in  publicly  pro- 
fesong  Christianity,  that  he  would  not  make  his  own  religious  persua- 
sion a  law  for  his  subjects ;  but  in  this  would  leave  each  one  to  his 
own  free  choice ;  since  Augustin  had  taught  him,  that  the  Christian 

*  L.  VL  ep.  51. 
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worship  of  God  must  proceed  from  con\'iction,  and  could  not  be  ex- 
torted oy  outward  force.  It  may  be  safely  conjectured,  that  Augustin 
liad  been  directed  by  the  Roman  bishop,  to  aim  at  cxtendiifg  the  faith, 
by  instruction  and  persuasion,  by  acts  of  love  winning  the  heart,  and 
not  by  forcible  measures ;  for  a  correct  insight  into  the  nature  of  di- 
vine worship  generally,  and  of  Christianity  in  particular,  as  well  as 
the  spirit  of  charity  by  which  he  was  animated  had  led  bishop  Grego- 
ry to  adopt  this  as  a  principle,  though  he  by  no  means  always  acted  in 
confomuty  with  it  in  practice.*  Still,  the  king  distinguished  by  pecu- 
liar marks  of  favor  those  who  followed  his  own  example  in  religion. 
The  example  and  influence  of  the  monarch,  and  the  sensuous  impres- 
sions produced  by  the  miracles,  which  the  people  sui)[)Ose(l  they  beheld, 
induced  great  numbers  to  receive  baptism ;  with  many  of  whom,  how- 
ever, as  was  shown  by  succeeding  events,  the  faith  had  taken  no  deep 
root.  On  ouo  Christmas  festival,  Augustin  was  enabled  to  baptize 
more  than  ten  thousand  pagans,'  to  winch  momentary,  and  apparently 

*  We  may  here  comiKirc  toj^ethcr  Grcgo-  Judncis,  qnalitcr  cnGrimonios  suas  colere 

it's  ditfcri'iit  motlos  of  pi-ocviluro  in  these  delMrant,  rc;;ulas  poiiiiiiiis,  si  jicr  hoc  cos 

matters.    When  hi  hid  zeal,  or  selfish  pa*i-  lucniri  non  ]>ossuiuus  ?  n^cendum  ergo  est, 

lion^i.  making  use  of  religion  as  a  pretext,  ut  ratione  potiiu*  et  niansuotudine  provo- 

difturlted  the  Jews  in  the  fVec  exercise  of  cati,  scqui  nos  velint,  non  fugerc,  ut  eis  ex 

their  worship  in  the  s}iiugogne8  secured  to  coruni  (xxliiibus  ostcndeiites  quae  dicimus, 

dicm  by  the  nncicut  laws,  Gre;:i:or}'  stood  ad  siiiuni  matris  ocdesiae  Deo  possimus 

forth  as  their  protector,  and  emphutifally  re-  adjuvantc  convertcre."  And  I.  ep.  35.  "  eoB, 

monstruted  u^uiTist  such  conduct    To  this  qui  a  religionc  Ciiristiuna  discordant,  man- 

rountc,he  mi<rht  l>o  led,  in  these  casein,  sim-  suetudiiic.  1)enignitato,  admonendo,  suaden- 

ply  hy  n  rcfranl  for  justice,  and  «;«!  for  the  do,  ad  unitatcni  fidci  neccsse  est  congn^ga- 

preservatiou  of    onler ;  as  the  Jews  were  re,  ne,  (juos  dulccdo  pracdicationis  et  prac- 

thrcatened   to    he   deprived,  in    an  arbi-  vcntus  futuri  judicis  terror  ad  credendum 

trary  manner,    of   the    rights   secured    to  invitan?  potcrat.  minis  et  terrorihus  rei>cl- 

thcm   bv    law  — 1\  Reason  which  he  him-  lantur/'     Still  (in?':orv  did  not  always  act 

self  alleges     a«r«»inst    such    proceedings;  ac(rording  to  the  principles  here  exprcsse<l. 

L.  I.  ep.  iO.  '•  llebracos  gravari  vcl  allligi  Thus,  for  cxanijilc,  he  directed  that  the 

contni  oniinein   ratioiiis  ijrr»hihemus ;   sed  Jews,  whose  estatis  were  held  of  property 

sicut  Uomanis  viverc  legilms  permittuntur,  hclonginjj  to  th(?  Koman  church  in  Sicily, 

aDQuenic  ja^titia  artu.^  suus,  ut  norunt,  nul-  should  he  exempted  from  a  certiun  portion 

lo  iinpctViente  disponant,"  and  L.  Vlll.  cp.  of  the  rents  to  he  j;aiil  on  them,  if  they  con- 

25.  ''Judaei  in  his.  <juac  iis  concc?.sasunt.  scntcd  to  receive  hajjtism.     Now  he  must 

nullum    dcbent    praejudi(riura   sustinere."  certainly  have  Iwen  awan?,  that  conversions 

But  he  also  dechired  himself  opposed  to  so  brought  alnjut,  could  not  be  sincere  ;  but 

all  attempts  whatever  to  convert  the  Jews  he  thought :  "  et  >i  i])si  minus  fideliter  ve- 

by  forcible  measure*,  —  l)ecause  the  very  niunt,  hi  tamen,  qui  de  eis  nati  fuerint,  jam 

opposite  effect  might  Ikj  produced  from  lidelius  baptizantur."  L.  V.  ep.  7.      And 

what  was  intended.    The  only  proper  way  he  directea  that  the  peasantry  still  devoted 

of  dealing  with  them,  in  his  opinion,  wjw  to  paj^anism  in  Sardinia,  shonbl  be  induced, 

by  instructing  an<l  convincing  them.    L.  by  taxing  them  l)cyond  their  means  of  pay- 

fS..  cp.  47,  to  the  bishops  of  Aries  and  of  ment,  to  renounce  their  religion,  ut  ipsa 

Marseilles  :  *'  Dum  eniiu  quispiam  ad  bap-  rcactionis  suae  jiocna  compel  lantur  ad  rec- 

tismatis  fontem  non  ])niedicationis  suavita-  titudinem  fostinaire.  I.  IV.  ep.  26.    Those 

te,  se*!  necessitate  pcrvencrit,  ad  pristinam  who  still  j>ersisted  in  idolatry,  should,  if 

Fnper>titionem  remeans,  iiule  deterius  mo-  they  belonged  to  tiic  chtss  of  bondmen,  be 

ritur,  undo  renatiis  esse  videbatur.   Frater-  punishcil  corporeally,  and  if  to  the  free- 

nitas  ergo  vestra  hujus  modi  homines  fre-  men,  with  close  imi)risonment,  ut  qui  sal- 

qnenti    praedicatione  provocet,  qnatenus  ubria  et  a  mortis  periculo  revocantia  audi- 

mutarc  veterem   vitam  magis  de  doctoris  re  verba  cont<'mnunr,  cniciatus  saltern  cos 

snavitatc  dcsid<Tent,  adhibendus  ergo  est  corporis  ad  d(!sidcrntam  mentis  valeant  nj- 

illiit  scrmo,  qui  et  erromm  in  i])si3  spinas  ducere  sanitatem.    I.  IX.  ep.  85.  1.  VIII. 

Drerc  del>eat  et  pniedicando  quoil  in  his  ep.  18. 

tenehrcicit  illuminet."    And  in  a  letter  to        *  Gregory  says,  in  his  letter  to  Eu1ogiu.s 

the  bishoj)  of  Naples  L.  XIII.  ep.  12 :  '•  cur  bishop  of  Alexandria,  1.  VUL  cp.  30,  touch- 
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great  success,  Augustin  attached  too  much  importance.  In  obedience 
to  the  instructions  of  Gregory,  he  now  crossed  oyer  to  France,  and 
received  fibm  Etherich,  bishop  of  Aries  ilie  episcopal  ordination,  in  w- 
der  that  he  might  perform  in  the  new  church  the  duties  of  a  bishop. 
He  next  despatched  to  Rome  his  two  associates,  the  presbyter  Laoieih 
tius,  and  Peter  the  monk,  in  order  to  give  pope  Gregory,  whom  he 
had  probably  informed  already  in  a  general  manner  of  the  great  sno- 
^  cess  of  his  labors,  a  more  detailed  account  of  his  proceedings ;  to  re- 
ceive instructions  as  to  the  course  he  ought  to  pursue,  with  regard  to 
disputed  points,  in  settling  the  order  of  tibe  new  church,  so  that  a  firm 
shaping  might  be  given  to  it  by  papal  authority ;  and  also  to  demand 
of  the  pope  new  assistants  for  a  work  requiring  so  much  labor.  In 
the  first  letter  or  one  of  the  first  of  Gregory  to  Augustin,  he  express- 
ed his  great  joy  at  what  had  been  done  in  England.  He  reeo^iised 
in  this,  the  hand  of  Him,  who  said,  ''  My  Father  worketh  hitherto, 
and  I  also  work ;"  but  at  the  same  time,  he  warned  the  misskmary  in 
the  language  of  true  Christian  wisdom.  Augustin  might  well  rejoice, 
he  said,  that  by  outward  signs  and  wonders,  tlie  souls  of  the  English 
had  been  drawn  to  inward  grace  ;  but  in  the  consciousness  of  hmnan 
weakness,  he  should  ever  be  on  the  watch  against  pride.  He  remind- 
ed him  of  our  Saviour's  words  to  his  disciples,  when  they  returned 
from  their  first  mission,  and  testified  their  joy,  that  the  evil  sjnritB 
were  made  subject  to  them  in  his  name  (Luke  10:  20.)  ;  how  he 
turned  their  minds  away  from  all  selfish  and  temjwral  grounds  of 
joy,  to  universal  and  enduring  ones ;  for  the  disciples  of  truth  should 
rejoice  only  in  the  good  which  is  common  to  all,  and  in  that  which  is 
the  end  of  all  joy.  As  a  check  to  spii'itual  pride  in  its  fii-st  be^nnings, 
he  advised  him  straitly  to  examine  and  prove  himself,  and  to  be  ever 
mindful  of  the  end  for  which  tliis  «^ft  was  bestowed  on  him  ;  that  he 
had  only  received  it  for  the  salvation  of  those  among  whom  he  labored. 
He  held  up  to  him  as  a  warning  the  examj)lc  of  Moses,  who,  though  the 
instrument,  imder  God,  of  so  many  mii-aclos,  yet  was  not  permitted 
himself  to  enter  the  promised  land.  He  also  reminded  him,  that  mira- 
cles were  no  certain  evidence  of  election  ;  for  our  Lord  had  said,  that 
many  who  appealed  to  the  wondeiful  works,  they  had  done,  would  not 
be  received  by  him,  Matth.  7:  22.  One  mark  alone  had  our  Lord 
given,  in  the  possession  of  which  his  disciples  might  truly  rejoice,  and 
recognize  in  it  the  glory  of  election,  —  die  mark  of  his  discipleship, 
which  is  love,  John  13:  63.  This  I  write  to  thee  —  says  Gregory  — 
that  I  may  exhort  thee  to  humility  ;  but  to  humility,  thou  must  join  a 
confident  trust  in  God.  "  I  who  am  a  sinner —  exclaims  the  j)ope  —  en- 
tertain the  most  confident  assurance,  that  through  the  grace  of  our  al- 
mighty Creator  and  Redeemer,  thy  sins  are  already  forgiven  thee,  and 

ing  the  conversion  of  the  English  people  by  Christmas  festival.  And  p.  27  in  c.  36.  Job. 

means  of  Au^ruMtin :  "  quia  tantis  miructilis  c.  21.    Omnipotens  Dominus  cmicantibiu 

vel  ipse  vel  hi,  qui  cum  co  transmissi  sunt,  pracdicatorum  miraculis  ad  fidem   ctUm 

in  ijente  cadcm  coruscant,  ut  apostolorum  terminosmundiperduxit.    Lingua  Britan- 

Tirtutes  in  sienis  quae  exhibcnt,  imitari  vi-  niac,  quae  nil  aliud  novcrat,  quam  barba- 

deantur.*'     He  then  cites  the  account  of  tlic  rum  frcnderc,  jam  dndum  in  DiWnid  loadi- 

bnptism  of  this  great  maltitade  on  the  last  bus  Uebraeum  cocpit  alleli^  rcsonare. 
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fliat  thou  art  a  chosen  instroment  to  procure  the  forgiveness  of  their 
ans  for  others."' 

Gregory  sent  him  some  new  assistants ;  choosing,  as  a  friend  and 
&Torer  of  the  monastic  life,  none  but  monks  for  this  purpose,  over 
ihom  he  placed,  as  superior,  the  abbot  Mellitus.  To  the  latter,  he 
pve  an  exhortatoiy,  pastoral  letter,  together  with  presents,  for  the 
king.  By  the  same  hand,  he  sent  to  Augustin  the  pall,  which  marked 
the  dignity  of  an  archbishop ;  copies  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  relics  to 
be  used  in  the  consecration  of  the  new  churches,  together  with  several 
ecclesiastical  vessels,  and  a  reply  to  the  questions  which  had  been  pro- 
posed to  him ;  questions  wluch,  it  must  be  confessed,  betrayed  some 
narrowness  of  mind  in  the  proposer.  Augustin,  in  his  journey  through 
France,  had  been  struck,  among  other  things,  by  the  difference  be- 
tween many  of  the  church  customs  prevailing  in  Gaul  and  the  Roman 
usages,  and  he  asked  the  Roman  bishop,  why  it  was,  that  with  but  one 
fidth,  the  church  should  so  differ  in  its  ritual.  To  this  Gregory  replied, 
tiiat  although  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Roman  church,  still  he 
ought  by  no  meand,  in  settling  the*order  of  the  new  church,  to  follow 
ezelosively  the  example  of  Rome ;  but  should  select  the  good  &om  all 
quarters,  where  it  was  to  be  found,  whether  in  the  GaUic  church  or 
elsewhere ;  for  the  thing  ought  not  to  be  loved  on  account  of  the  place, 
kit  only  the  place  on  account  of  the  thing, — a  warning  against  the 
bigoted  attachment  to  Roman  forms,  which  deserves  notice  as  coming 
from  the  mouth  of  a  Roman  bishop.  At  first,  it  was  Gregory's  inten- 
tion, which  he  intimated,  indeed,  to  king  Ethelbert,^  to  have  all  the 
temples  of  idolatry  destroyed.  But  on  maturer  reflection,  he  altered 
Us  mind,  and  despatched  a  letter  after  the  abbot  Mellitus,3  in  which 
he  declared,  that  the  idol  temples,  if  well  built,  ought  not  to  be  de- 
s^yed,  but  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  and  sanctified  by  holy  relics, 
dMmld  be  converted  into  temples  of  the  living  God ;  so  that  the  people 
mi^t  be  the  more  easily  induced  to  assemble  in  their  accustomed 
places.'*  Moreover,  the  festivals  in  honor  of  the  idols,  of  which  the 
rode  people  had  been  deprived,  should  be  replaced  by  others,  either 
on  the  anniversaries  of  the  consecration  of  churches,  or  on  davs  de- 
voted  to  the  memory  of  the  saints,  whose  relics  were  deposited  in  them. 
On  such  days,  the  people  should  be  taught  to  erect  arbors  around  the 
churches,  in  which  to  celebrate  their  festive  meals,  and  thus  be  hold- 
en  to  thank  the  ^ver  of  all  good  for  these  temporal  gifts.  Being  thus 
allowed  to  indulge  in  some  sensual  enjovments,  they  could  be  the  more 
esolj  led  to  those  which  are  inward*  and  spiritual.     It  was  impossible 

'  lib.  XI.  cp.  28.    The  more  Grcj^ory  cles  which  mistakes  the  Christian  conccp- 

wi«  ioclmed  to  believe  in  miracles  wrouglit  tion  «)f  a  miracle  ami  the  essence  of  tlie 

ID  bis  own  times,  and  to  n»gard  them  as  hi;;hcr  lifc.     We  shall  nnfold  his  remarka- 

maiufeAt  tokens  of  divine  interference  to  ble  ideas  on  this  subject,  when  wo  coinc  to 

•dTance  the  weal  of  the  church,  the  more  speak  of  his  character  generally.  See  bolow. 

remarkable  it  appear:),  that  he  still  by  no  '  L.  XI.  ep.  66. 

neaoji  over-rated  the  importance  of  mira-  ^  L.  XI.  ep.  76.                                   . 

des  as  a  means  of  furtliering  the  kingdom  *  ad  loca,  quae  consuerit,  familianus 

of  God ;  and  that  he  was  ever  decidedly  concurrat 
opposed  to  that  fleshly  eagerness  for  mira- 
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—he  said — for  rude  and  untutored  minds  to  receiye  all  things  it 
once.* 

In  appointing  Augustin  to  be  the  first  archbishop  over  the  new 
church,  it  was  Gregory's  intention  to  make  London  the  seat  of  dug 
archbishopric,  to  which  twelve  bishoprics  were  to  be  subordinate.  As 
soon  as  Christianity  should  be  extended  so  far  to  the  north,  the  second 
metropolis  was  to  be  established  at  Eboracum  (York) ;  and  the  two 
archbishoprics  were,  for  all  future  time,  to  be  independent  of  each 
other,  equal  in  dignity,  and  subject  only  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.* 
That  is,  he  marked  out  the  church  dioceses  by  the  rank  which  the 
cities  of  England  had  acquired  imder  the  Roman  dominion.  From 
the  history  of  those  earlier  times  he  had  become  well  acquainted  with  the 
cities  of  Londinum  and  Eboracum ;  but  not  with  Dorovem  (Cante^ 
bury),  which  had  first  risen  to  notice  as  capital  of  one  of  the  seven 
Anglo-Sa^on  kingdoms.  But  to  make  London,  wUch  belonged  to 
another  government,  the  seat  of  the  first  Archbishopric,  was,  of  coorBe, 
beyond  Augustin's  power.  He  could  only  select,  for  this  porpose, 
the  chief  city  of  the  kingdom  in  which  he  had  first  planted  the  Chris- 
tian church  ;  and  hence  in  this  particular,  it  was  necessary  to  deviate 
from  the  papal  instruction.  But  of  the  negotiations  which  took  {dace 
between  Augustin  and  the  Roman  bishop  on  this  subject,  we  know 
nothing.  When,  however,  through  the  influence  of  kmg  Ethelbert, 
whose  neice  had  married  Sabert,  king  of  Essex,  a  door  was  opened 
for  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  this  province,  Augustin  estab- 
lished an  archbishopric  for  this  portion  of  the  Heptarchy  at  London, 
and  gave  it  over  to  Mellitus. 

By  the  instructions  of  the  Roman  bishop,  Augustin  was  to  have 
supreme  direction  not  only  over  the  newly  established  Anglo-Saxon, 
but  also  over  the  ancient  British  church ;  for  he  went  on  the  prin- 
ciple, that  to  him,  as  successor  of  St.  Peter,  belonged  the  spntofll 
power  over  the  whole  Western  church.  Augustin  who,  with  all  his 
pious  zeal,  seems  not  to  have  been  wholly  exempt  from  spiritual  pride 
and  ambition,  was  un'willing  to  yield  a  particle  of  his  (Ugnity,  as  pri- 
mate over  the  entire  English  church,  or  to  tolerate  any  spiritual  autfao^ 
ity  in  England  indej^endcnt  of  his  own.  He  considered  it,  moreover, 
as  highly  important,  when  the  laborers  for  the  church  which  was  to  be 
built  up  among  a  pagan  people  were  so  few,  to  gain  the  active  co- 
operation of  the  numerous  clergy  and  monks  of  the  British  race. 
But  as  the  Britons  had  not  received  their  Christianity  from  Rome,  bat 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  East,^  they  had  not  been  used  to  reve- 
rence the  Roman  church  as  their  mother-church,  nor  to  place  them- 
selves in  any  relation  of  dependence  upon  it.  Their  long  separa- 
tion from  the  rest  of  Western  Christendom  had  naturally  served  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  in  them  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  freedom. 
They  had,  moreover,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  ^ven  a  diflferent 

*  Gropory  appeals  here  to  the  example  practised  in  the  worship   of  idols  to  tlie 

of  the  divine  method  for  educating  man-  worship  of  the  true  God. 
kind.     He  reganls  the  Jewish  sacrificial        •  See  L.  XI.  ep.  65. 
woi'ship  as  a  transfer  of  that  whicli  was       '  See  Vol.  I.  p.  85. 
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Arm  to  many  parts  of  the  ritual,  from  that  which  prevailed  in  the 
Roman  church ;  thej  differed,  for  example,  in  the  time  for  observing 
Easter,  in  the  form  of  tonsure  among  the  clergy,  and  in  the  mode  of 
baptism.  Augostin's  bigoted  attachment  to  the  forms  of  the  Roman 
ehurch,  as  weU  as  lus  spiritual  pride,  did  not  quaUfj  him  to  pass  a 
charitable  judgment  on  these  diversities,  or  to  seek  the  means  of 
recondling  them.  The  abbot  of  the  most  distinguished  British  monas- 
tery, at  Bangor,  Deynoch  by  name,  whose  opinion  in  ecclesistical 
aSuis  had  the  most  weight  with  his  countrymen,  when  urged  by 
Aagnstin  to  submit,  in  aJl  things  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Roman 
church,  gave  him  the  following  remarkable  answer :  ^'  We  are  all 
ready  to  listen  to  the  church  ^  God,  to  the  pope  at  Rome,  and  to 
every  pious  Christian,  that  so  we  may  show  to  each,  according  to  his 
station,  perfect  love,  and  uphold  him  by  word  and  deed.  We  know 
not,  that  any  other  obedience  can  be  required  of  us  towards  him 
whom  you  caO  the  pope  or  the  &ther  of  fstthers.  But  this  obedience 
we  are  prepared  constantiy  to  render  to  him  and  to  every  Christian.''^ 
At  the  suggestion  of  kmg  Ethelbert,  the  bishops  of  the  nearest 
British  province  were  invited  to  hold  a  conference  with  Augustin 
about  tiiese  matters ;  and  a  council  for  this  purpose  was  held,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  German  custom,  near  an  oak.^  It  was  quite 
characteristic  of  Augustin,  that  when  he  found  the  Britons  were  not 
disposed  to  yield,  he  proposed  that  a  sick  man  should  be  brought 
before  them,  whom  both  the  parties  should  try  to  restore  by  their 
prayers,  and  that  the  answer  given  should  be  considered  as  a  decision 
of  the  question  by  the  divine  judgment.  The  Britons  finally  declared, 
that  they  could  do  nothing  without  the  consent  of  a  larger  number  of 
their  party.  But  previous  to  the  calling  of  a  more  numerous  church 
assembly,  they  consulted  the  opinion  of  a  pious  hermit,  who  stood 
witii  them  in  tiie  highest  veneration.  He  told  them,  they  might  follow 
Augustin,  if  he  was  a  man  of  God.  When  they  inquired  how  they 
were  to  know  whether  he  was  a  man  of  God,  he  replied,  if  he  be 
meek  and  lowly  of  spirit,  after  the  pattern  of  our  Lord,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that,  as  a  disciple  of  Christ,  he  will  bear  himself  the  yoke 
rf  his  Master,  and  wiQ  lay  no  heavier  burden  on  others.  But  if  he 
18  of  a  violent,  overbearing  spirit,  it  is  plain,  that  he  is  not  bom  of 
God ;  and  we  should  pay  no  regard  to  his  words.  When  they  in- 
quired still  ftui;her  by  what  signs  they  might  know  whether  he  was  a 
meek  and  humble  man,  he  said  they  should  allow  him  and  his  attend- 
ants to  enter  first  into  the  place  where  they  were  to  assemble  ;  and 
if  upon  their  entrance  he  arose  to  meet  them,  they  should  acknow- 
ledge him  as  a  servant  of  Christ.  But  not  so,  if  notwithstanding 
their  great  superiority  to  his  own  party  in  numbers,  he  still  remained 
flitting.  This  proof  of  humility,  Augustin  fEuled  to  show ;  and  the 
Britons  refused  to  enter  with  him   into  any  terms  of  agreement. 

>  See  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  original  of  these  '  Which  place  was  stiU  called  in  the  time 

words,  with  ihe  Latin  version  in  Wilkins*  of  Bede,  Augustin's    oak.    The  synod  at 

Collection  of  Eneiish  councils,  or  in  Bede's  Wigom,  A.  D.  601. 
Bist  eccles.  An^.  ed.  Smith,  f.  116. 
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**  Well,  then  " — he  is  said  to  have  indignantly  exclaimed  —  "  as  ycm 
are  unwilling  to  recognize  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  brethren,  and  to  prcAdi 
to  them  the  word  of  life,  you  shall  have  them  as  foes,  and  experience 
their  vengeance."  The  national  hatred  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  towards 
the  Britons,  which  by  this  church  schism  Augustin  was  the  means  of 
fomenting,  would  easily  bring  about  HiQ  fulfilment  of  this  threat.^ 
But  the  relation  of  the  Britons  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  to  tlie  Roman 
church,  had  an  important  influence  on  tiie  history  of  the  church  in 
the  West  during  the  next  succeeding  centuries,  for  we  afterwards  find 
many  traces  of  a  reaction  against  the  Roman  hierarchy,  proceediDg 
firom  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  freedom  among  the  Britons. 

Upon  the  death  of  Augustin,  in  605,  he  was  succeeded,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  o\Mi  wishes,  by  Laurentius.  But  the  new  church  had 
by  no  means  been  established  as  yet  on  a  firm  basis,  calculated  to 
withstand  every  change  of  circumstances ;  for,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  the  conversion  of  many  to  Christianity  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  example  and  the  influence  of  their  king,  or  by  momen- 
tary impressions  on  the  senses,  rather  than  by  any  well-grounded 
conviction.  Hence  on  the  death  of  Ethelbert,  in  the  year  616,  a 
great  change  immediately  ensued.  His  son  Eadbald  relapsed  into 
the  old  idolatry,  which  imposed  fewer  restraints  upon  his  licentjoas 
habits  ;  and  his  example  was  followed  by  many.  A  like  change  took 
place  also  in  Essex,  where  Christianity  was  still  less  firmly  rooted. 
After  the  death  of  king  Sabert,  the  three  sons  whom  he  left  behind 
him,  openly  declared  again  in  favor  of  paganism,  which,  indeed,  they 
had  never  heartily  renounced.  They  had  never  consented  to  receive 
baptism ;  but  still  they  were  unwilling  to  be  excluded  from  partici- 
pating of  the  beautiful  white  bread,*  distributed  by  the  bishop  in 
celebrating  the  eucharist,  —  whether  it  was  that  they  were  attraicted 
bv  the  bread  itself,  or  whether  they  attributed  to  it  some  magical 
cnarm,  as  they  might  easily  be  led  to  do  by  the  customary  language 
of  those  times,  in  describing  the  effects  of  the  holy  supper.  As 
MeUitus,  bishop  of  London,  could  not  allow  of  this,  he  was  banished, 
with  all  his  clergy.  He  repjured  to  the  bishop  Laurentius  in  Kent, 
to  consult  with  him,  as  to  what  was  next  to  be  done.  It  was  already 
agreed,  that  where  there  was  such  obstinate  resistance,  the  nussion 
must  be  abandoned.  And  even  Laurence  was  on  the  point  of  follow- 
ing the  steps  of  Ins  departed  companions,  the  bishops  MeUitus  and 
Justus ;  but  his  conscience  reproached  him  for  being  willing  to  aban- 
don the  post  which  God  had  entrusted  to  him.    After  fervent  prayer, 


'  Though  according   to    the    common  least  indirectly  concerned  in  this 

reading  in  Bedc,  from  which,  however,  the  tion. 

old  Anglo-Saxon  translation  Taries,  king  '  Panis  nitidns,  in  the  words  of  Bede. 

Elfaelbert's  attack  on  the  Britons,  hy  which  This  might  be  understood  as  meaning, 

much  blood  was  shed  on  both  sides,  took  that  even  at  this  period  it  was  customafT 

place  after  Angustin's  death,  and  cannot  to  use  a  peculiar  kind  of  bread,  unleaTeoed 

be  attributed  to  his  immediate  influence ;  bread,  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist ; 

stUl,  considering  his  influence  on  the  state  but  it  may  also  be  understood  to  mean, 

of  feeling  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  to-  that  it  was  customary  to  use  white  tfid 

wards   me   Britons,  we   cannot  exempt  fine  bread  prepared  expressly  for  the  oocft- 

him  from  the  charge  of  having  been  at  sion. 
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and  many  tears,  on  Hie  night  before  the  day  appointed  for  his  depar- 
tore,  he  threw  himself  down  on  some  chaff  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
ind  St.  Paul.  As  he  fell  asleep  amidst  painful  thoughts  of  the 
fdtore,  St.  Peter  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  severely  upbraided 
him  for  not  being  a£raid  thus  to  forsake  the  hearth  which  had  been 
eoamdtted  to  his  charge^^  We  may  suppose  that  the  young  king 
Eadbald  had  not  been  able  wholly  to  suppress  the  lessons  of  Chri&- 
iiamty  received  by  him  in  childhood ;  but  tliat  these  early  impressions 
had  cmly  been  obliterated  for  a  season  by  the  tide  of  sensual  plea- 
snres.  And  thus  we  may  understand,  how  the  terrifymg  description 
which  Laurence  drew  of  the  vision,  he  had  seen,  should  so  work  upon 
his  imagination,  as  to  revive  the  impressions  which  still  lay  concealed 
in  the  secret  chambers  of  his  heart.  Laurence  would  make  the  best 
of  this  opportunity  to  rekindle  the  spark  of  faith,  still  lingering, 
though  smothered  by  sensuality,  in  the  breast  of  the  king.  Ue  sub- 
mitted to  baptism,  wholly  renounced  idolatry,  and  moreover  forsook 
the  forbidden  connections,  which  he  had  hitherto  refused  to  give  up. 

For  a  longer  time,  paganism  maintained  its  ground  in  the  province 
of  £8sex.  But  firom  Kent  Christianity  was  spread  to  another  of  the 
small  kingdoms,  which  became  a  principal  point  for  the  wider  diffusion 
of  the  gospel,  —  namely  Northumberland.  Edwin,  the  king  of  this 
province,  luid  married  Ethelberga,  a  sister  of  king  Eadbald  of  Kent ; 
but  under  the  express  stipulation,  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  take 
her  clergy  with  her,  and  practice  without  molestation  the  Christian 
worship' of  (rod.  Paulinus  was  appointed  to  go  with  her  as  bishop, 
and  Eboracum  (York),  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  became  after- 
wards the  seat  of  the  new  bishopric.  Paulinus  labored,  with  great 
leal,  to  convert  the  prince  and  the  people.  He  met  with  little  suc- 
cess among  ^le  people,  tiU  he  had  succeeded  in  gaining  over  the 
former  to  die  gospel.  But  king  Edwin  was  not  so  easily  brought  to  a 
decision  in  his  religious  convictions.  He  come  to  it  only  after 
serious  examination.  He  had  already  been  satisfied  of  the  vanity  of 
idols,  and  had  ceased  to  worship  them  ;  but  he  did  not,  as  yet,  make 
profi^on  of  Christianity.  He  declared  that  he  must,  in  the  first 
{dace,  make  himself  better  acquainted  with  its  doctrines,  and  more 
earefiilly  consult  about  them,  with  the  wisest  of  his  nation ;  and  he 
frequently  occupied  himself  in  silent  religious  meditations.  Seizing  a 
jEivorable  moment,  when  the  king  was  alone  and  buried  in  suck  medi- 
tations, Paulinus  taking  advantage  of  a  vision  which,  as  he  had  been 

'  It  is  possible,  to  be  sore,  that  Lan-  resorted  to  a  trick,  in  order  that  his  story 

iCDoe,  g<nng  on  the  principle  of  the  "  pious  might  make  a  stronger  impression  on  the 

frsnd,**  Tciitured  upon  a  fiction  for  the  king's  mind.    But  at  the  same  time,  it  is 

porpofe  of  operating  on  the  mind  of  the  impossible  to  calculate  bv  what  circnm- 

young  king ;  yet  the  other  Tiew  so  natu-  stances  it  might  happen  that  he  himself 

nOj  presents  itself,  that  we  find  no  good  was  deceived ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  origi- 

leuon  for  recurring  to  this.    If  eyerjuiuff  nal  facts  were  magnified  into  the  miracu- 

happened  in  the  way  Bede  relates,  and  lous  by  the  transmission  of  the  story.    It 

Laoreoce  exhibited  to  the  prince  the  marks  is  to  be  remarked,  that  many  stories  from 

left  by  die  scourge,  this  indeed  micht  lead  the  older  times,  respecting  such  miracu- 

to  tike  hypoth^s,  that  although  £aurence  lous  visitations  for  the  punishment  of  fiQi 

radly  haa  a  Tision  of  this  lort,  yet  he  were  current  in  the  church. 
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acMndentally  infonned,  once  appeared  to  the  king  when  in  a  hazardous 
and  eventful  situation,  prevailed  upon  him  to  convoke  an  assembly 
of  his  priests  and  nobles,  which  Paulmus  also  was  to  attend,  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  on  the  great  question  of  religion.  Many  vcnces 
were  here  heard  to  speak  for  the  first  time  against  the  old  iddatrj. 
To  illustrate  how  important  it  must  be  for  man  to  arrive  at  certiintj 
in  the  things  of  religion,  one  of  the  chiefs  used  the  following  inge- 
nious comparison  :  ^^  As  when  in  winter,  the  king  and  his  nobles  and 
servants  have  met  at  a  feast,  and  are  couched  around  the  fire  biasing 
in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  feel  nothing  of  the  cold,  and  of  the 
rough  weather  of  the  season,  while  the  storm  and  the  snow-blasts  are 
raging  without,  and  a  little  sparrow  flies  quickly  through,  entering  in 
at  one  door  and  passing  out  at  the  other ;  —  what  the  moment  whicli 
the  bird  passes  m  the  warm  hall,  without  feeling  anything  of  the 
rough  weather,  is  to  the  whole  long  remainder  of  the  time,  which  it 
has  spent,  and  must  again  spend,  amidst  the  storms,  such  is  the  pre- 
sent short  moment  of  time  which  we  know,  compared  to  that  which 
has  gone  before  us,  and  to  that  which  follows  after  us,  of  which  we 
know  nothing.  With  good  reason  then,  may  we  feel  ourselves  bound 
to  receive  this  new  doctrine,  if  it  reveals  anything  more  certain  on 
these  matters."  Then,  after  Paulinus  had  expounded  the  Christian 
doctrine,  the  chief  priest  himself  was  the  first  to  propose  the  destmo- 
tion  of  the  ancient  idols,  and  riding  to  the  spot  which  formed  the 
principal  seat  of  the  idol  worship,  set  the  example  of  destroying  the 
old  objects  of  veneration.  But  king  Edwin,  the  most  zealous  laborer 
for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  died  in  battle,  in  the  year  638.  After 
his  death,  the  condition  of  Hs  people  changed  for  the  worse  under  a 
hostile  dominion,  and  paganism  once  more  obtained  the  ascendancy; 
until  Oswald,  a  man  of  the  royal  family,  appeared  as  the  liberatcnr  of 
his  people,  and  the  triumphant  restorer  of  the  Christian  church 
among  them.  While  living  in  banishment  among  the  Scots  in  Ire- 
land, he  had  been  instructed  in  Christianity,  and  baptized,  by  pioas 
monks  ;  and  through  their  influence  he  was  filled  with  an  ardent  zeal 
for  the  Christian  faith.  Before  proceeding  to  battle,  he  planted  a 
cross  in  the  ground,  knelt  before  it  in  prayer,  and  besought  the  Al- 
mighty, that  by  his  arm  he  would  bestow  the  victory  on  the  righteous 
cause.i  Having,  by  the  help  of  his  Grod,  conquered  an  enemy  supe- 
rior to  him  in  numbers,  it  was  his  firm  resolution  to  do  his  utmost  to 
make  the  worship  of  this  his  Grod  imiversal  among  his  people.  He 
applied  to  the  Scottish  church,  fix)m  which  he  had  received  his  own 
Imowledge  of  Christianity,  to  send  him  a  teacher  for  his  people. 
Selection  was  made  of  one  of  those  monks,  distinguished  for  Uie 
austerity  of  their  lives,  of  whom  Ireland  was  at  that  time  the  nurang 
school.  But  this  stem  man  could  not  bring  himself  to  condescend  to 
the  rudeness,  to  the  weaknesses,  and  wants  of  a  people  who  were 
to  be  gradually  formed  by  Christianity.     The  people  were  repelled  by 

*  The  place  where  this  is  said  to  haye  sacred.  It  was  visited,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
oecnrred,  was  pointed  out  for  a  lon^  time  tended  relics  of  that  wooden  croea,  for  the 
aftenrards,  ana  the  memoiy  of  it  £enied   care  of  bodO  j  maUdiee. 
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his  rigid  manners.  Despairing  of  being  able  to  effect  anything 
among  them,  -—  he  returned  back  to  his  country ;  and  in  an  assembly 
of  his  spiritual  superiors  he  declared,  that  the  people  were  too  rude 
to  receive  any  benefit  from  his  labors.  But  among  the  persons  assem- 
bled Yras  Aidan,  a  monk  from  the  island  of  lona,  whence  came  the 
aosterest  monks ;  and  this  person,  severe  to  himself,  was  none  the  less 
full  of  love  and  gentleness  to  others.^  To  the  missionary  who  com- 
plained of  the  people  to  whom  he  had  been  sent  as  a  teacher,  he  said 
that  lus  want  of  success  was  his  own  fault ;  that  ho  had  proceeded  so 
roughly  with  his  untutored  hearers,  that  he  had  not,  according  ito  the 
precept  of  St.  Paul,  fed  them  at  first  mth  milk,  imtil  nourished  by 
the  word  of  God,  they  became  capable  of  advancing  to  a  liigher 
stage  of  the  Christian  Ufe.  All  were  con\'iuccd,  that  the  rude  people 
needed  for  their  teacher  just  such  a  man  as  he  was  himself.  Aidan 
was  consecrated  a  bishop,  and  sent  to  Northumberland.  Until  he 
had  gained  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue,  he  preached 
(mly  to  the  chief  men  and  servants  of  the  king,  assembled  at  his 
court ;  and  as  the  king  during  his  exile  had  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  Scottish  language,  the  latter  translated  on  the  spot  into  the 
yemacular  tongue,  for  the  understanding  of  the  hearers,  the  matter 
of  these  discom^es.  No  sooner,  however,  had  Aidan  himself  so  far 
mastered  the  English  language,  as  to  be  able  to  make  himself  under- 
stood in  it,  than  unsparing  of  labor,  and  but  seldom  using  a  horse,  he 
mted  the  city  and  the  country  around,  and  wheresoever  he  fell  in 
with  rich  or  poor,  detained  them,  until  he  had  found  out  whether  they 
were  still  pagans  or  had  already  become  believers,  and  had  received 
bapdsm.  In  the  first  case,  he  began  by  preaching  to  them  the  gos- 
pel ;  in  the  second,  he  exhorted  them  T\ith  a  few  directions  to  prove 
their  faith  by  their  good  works.  He  accomplished  much,  because  his 
life  was  so  consonant  with  his  zealous  preacliing  ;  because  everything 
he  did,  testified  to  liis  disinterested  love  which  was  ready  for  any 
sacrifice.  Whenever  he  received  presents  from  the  king  or  from  the 
nobles,  he  distributed  the  whole  among  the  j)oor,  or  expended  it  in 
redeeming  captives ;  and  to  many  of  these  he  after  wants  imparted 
spuitual  instruction,  till  he  had  educated  them  for  the  office  of  priests. 
To  the  rich  and  powerful,  be  boldly  spoke  the  truth ;  reprimanding 
whatever  was  bad  without  respect  of  persons.  Ecclesiastics,  monks 
and  laity  who  fell  into  his  company,  he  constantly  ke{)t  employed  in 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  this  joint  activity  of  the  zealous 
king  and  such  a  man,  a  firm  foundation  was  laid  for  the  church  in 
this  district.  It  is  true,  that  after  a  reign  of  eight  years,  Oswald 
met  his  deatli  in  battle  with  the  pagan  tribe  of  the  Mercians,  A.  D. 
642 ;  but  as  by  a  life  corresponding  to  the  fiiith  which  he  professed, 

*  In    the    Irish    monasticism,  however,  modum  a  creatura  Dei  se  abstinent  eor 

was  incoq)orttted  a  principle,  derived  from  intrinsecus  nitiduni  coram  Deo  scrv'antes, 

a  certain  Gilda-s,  and  opposed  to  the  spin-  quam  illi,  qui  camem  non  edunt  iieqno 

tual  pride   of  an  extnivu;;:ant  asceticism:  vehicuUs  equis(iue  vchuntur   et    pro   his 

"  Alwtinentiii  cori)oraliumciborum  absque  quasi  sujMjriorcs  caetcris  se  putantes,  <^ui- 

caritate   inutilis  est;   melioreo  sunt  erj^,  bus  mors  intrat  per  fenestram  elevatioma.** 

qui  non   majpiopcre  jejunant  nee  supra  See  Wilkins's  Concil.  Angl.  1 1,  f.  4. 
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he  had  done  much  to  recommend  that  fidth  to  his  people,  bo  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  sacrificed  his  life  for  the  independence  of  his 
people  served  but  to  deepen  and  confirm  this  impression.  His  name 
was  cherished  in  the  afiections  and  respect  of  his  nation,  and  hence 
soon  began  to  be  honored  as  that  of  a  saint.  Miracles  were  said  to 
be  wrought  at  his  tomb,  and  by  his  reUcs ;  and  indeed  the  faith  in 
Ihem  prevailed  through  the  whole  of  these  islands. 

From  this  province,  Ghristianitj  continued  to  spread,  till  the  last 
half  of  the  seventh  century,  to  all  the  tribes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Hep> 
tarchy;  and  in  part,  native  and  Frankish  ecclesiastics,  acting  in 
dependence  on  the  Roman  church,  and  partly,  British  and  Scottifih 
clergy,  who  were  accustomed  to  act  with  more  freedom,  labored  for 
the  conversion  and  for  the  instruction  of  these  tribes.  Last  of  aB^ 
the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  South  Saxony  (Sussex)  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  Their  king,  it  is  true,  had  been  baptixed 
before ;  but  the  people  continued  sdll  to  be  devoted  to  their  old  idol- 
atry ;  and  a  few  Scottish  monks,  who  had  founded  a  monastery  in  the 
wilderness,  and  led  an  austere  life,  were  unable  by  that  means  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  rude  people,  or  to  find  any  opportunity  of  preachr 
ing  to  them  the  gospel.  It  so  happened,  that  Wilfrid,  archbishop  of 
York,  a  descendant  from  an  English  family,  was  deposed  from  his 
ofiSce  by  occasion  of  a  quarrel  with  his  king ;  and  he  here  sou^t  fi» 
a  field  of  labor.  He  better  understood  how  to  let  himself  down  to  the 
wants  of  the  untutored  multitude.  On  coming  among  them,  he  found 
them  in  circumstances  of  great  distress ;  a  drought  occasioned  by  the 
want  of  rain  having  been  followed  by  a  severe  famine.  The  nei^ 
boring  lakes  and  rivers  afforded,  it  is  true,  abundance  of  fish ;  but  tiie 
rude  people  were  still  wholly  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  taking  themi 
and  only  knew  a  way  of  fishing  for  eels.  He  caused,  therefore,  all 
the  nets  to  be  collected  together,  and  his  attendants  caught  three 
hundred  fishes  of  different  kinds.  A  third  part  part  of  these  he  dis- 
tributed among  the  poor ;  another  third  he  gave  to  those  who  furnished 
the  nets,  and  the  remainder  he  reserved  for  his  companions.  Having 
thus,  by  such  gifts  and  instruction  in  the  art  of  fishing,  relieved  the 
temporal  necessities  of  the  people,  he  found  them  the  more  inclined  to 
receive  instruction  from  him  in  spiritual  things.  A  favorable  impresdon 
was  made  on  the  minds  of  the  people  by  the  circumstance  that,  on  the 
day  when  he  first  baptized  a  large  number  of  them,  copious  showers 
of  rain,  wliich  had  long  been  needed,  fell  from  the  skies.J     Next,  he 

'But  it  IS  evident,  that  while  snch  a  co-  ing  towards  Christianity.  Thus,  in  East 
incidence  of  the  introduction  of  Chris-  Saxony,  a  desolating  sickness,  foUowing 
tianity  or  of  baptism  among  a  pagan  race  directly  after  Uie  introduction  of  Chris- 
of  men  with  fortunate  events,  might  appear  tianity,  occasioned  a  momentary  relapse 
to  them  as  a  divine  token  in  favor  of  the  of  many  into  idolatry.  Bcde  III.  30. 
new  religion,  and  contribute  to  render  their  Hence  Gregory  showed  his  wisdom,  when 
minds  more  favorable  to  its  reception,  so  he  wrote  to  king  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  af- 
file same  prejudice  by  which  men  were  led  tcr  his  conversion,  that  he  was  not  to  ex* 
to  consider  what  was  connected  in  the  pect  from  his  embracing  Christianity  some 
sequence  of  time,  as  connected  also  in  the  golden  period  of  earthly  felicity ;  but  should 
jiequence  of  cause  and  effect,  might,  in  understand  that  in  the  last  ages  of  the 
cases  of  anlooked  for  calamity,  have  an  world  many  trials  were  to  be  looked  for: 
an&vorable  inflaenoe  on  the  state  of  feel-  "  appropinqoante   mundi   termino  molta 
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qpared  no  pains  in  laying  a  deeper  and  firmer  foundation  for  Christianity 
m  the  hearts  and  ndnds  of  the  people,  by  providing  means  for  the  instnio- 
tbii  of  the  yon  A,  in  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  country  .^ 
Since,  however,  as  we  have  remarked,  monks  and  ecclesiastics  who 
were  bom,  or  who  had  received  their  education,  in  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
and  Anglo-Saxon  or  Frankish  bishops,  who  acted  in  the  interest  of  the 
Soman  church,  came  and  labored  together  in  England,  the  difference 
of  ecclesiastical  usages  between  the  British-Scotch  and  the  lloman 
church,  could  hardly  fail  to  present  an  ever-fruitful  subject  of  conten- 
ioL  Bede,  the  lustorian  of  the  English  church,  though  standing 
himself  in  this  controversy  on  the  opposite  mdc,  yet  draws  a  most 
frvorable  picture  of  the  pious,  disroterested  zeal  manifested  by  the 
Scottish  missionaries.  The  veneration,  which  they  thus  procured  for 
themselves,  gave  still  more  weight  to  their  influence  in  promoting 
Christianity,  and  nourishing  the  vigor  of  the  Christian  life.  Hence, 
dcrgy  and  monks,  wherever  they  appeared,  were  received  with  joy ; 
a  circle  was  soon  formed  around  them  to  listen  to  the  words  of  Chris- 
tian edification ;  and  they  were  even  visited  for  this  purpose  by  the 
laity,  in  their  monasteries.'  Although  Augustin,  the  founder  of  the 
English  church,  had  attached  so  much  importance  to  this  difference  of 
rites,  yet  men  afterwards  learned  to  estimate  it  as  a  minor  considera- 
tion compared  ^ith  the  salutary  doctrines,  for  the  spread  and  estab- 
Bshment  of  which,  laborers  of  both  parties  zealously  exerted  them- 
selves. Peculiarly  striking  was  the  difference  in  the  time  of  observ- 
ing Easter  under  the  administration  of  the  above-mentioned  bishop 
Aidan ;  for  it  so  happened,  that  the  king  and  the  queen,  who  had 
been  instructed  by  different  teachers,  pursued  opposite  courses  in  this 
respect,  and  while  the  king  celebrated  his  Easter,  the  (jueen  was  still 
holding  her  fasts.  The  universal  respect,  which  bishop  Aidan  had 
acr)uired,  caused  this  difference  to  be  overlooked ;  for  men  could  not 
deny  it  to  their  own  minds,  as  Bede  finely  remarks,  that  although  the 
bishop  could  not  depart,  in  celebrating  the  Easter  festival,  from  the 
usage  of  the  church  that  had  sent  him ;  yet  he  took  every  pains  to 
promote  works  of  piety,  faith  and  charity,  after  the  customary  man- 
ner of  all  holy  men.'  But  in  the  times  which  immediately  followed, 
it  l)ecame  necessary  for  men  to  decide  between  the  Roman  and  the 

imminent,  qnac  antea  non  fucmnt,  vidcli-  vol  ore  illius  so  bcncdici  gnndebant,  verbis 

«t  immatationcs    aeris,   tcrrorcsquc    de  (juoquc  horum  exhortatoriis  diligcnter  au- 

(v.lo.  et  contra  ordinem  tcmporum  tern-  ditum  pracbclMint.    Scd  ct  diebus  doniini- 

pc-tai*^,  beUiu  fames,  pestilcntiae,  tcrrac  cis  ad  ccclesiam  sivc  ad  monasteria  certa- 

matim  jier  loca.     Vos  itaque,  si  qua  dc  his  tim  non  reficicndi  corporis  ;  scd  audicndi 

ercnire  in  terra  vestra  cognoscitis,  nullo  scmionis  Dei  fip-atia  ainflucbant,  et  si  quis 

mrAo  vcHtnim  animum  pcrturbctls,  quia  Racerdotum  in  vicum  forte  dcveiiirct,  raox 

idrirco  haec  »i;:na  dc  fine  saeculi  pracmit-  confrrcgati  in  unum  vicani  vcrbuin  vitae 

tuitar,  ut  de  animabns  nostris  delKjamus  ab    illo    cxpctere   curabant.     Beda   hist 

tise  «olliciti,  de  mortis  hora  snspccti  et  an^^l.  III.  26. 

TcntuTo  jadici  in  Iwnis  actibus  invcniamur  *  Etsi  pascha  contra  morcm  corum,  qui 

feftc  pmeparati."    Grcgor.  1.  XI.  ep.  66.  ipsum  miserant,  facerc  non  potuit,  opera 

»  Bede  III.  18.  tamcn  fidei, pictatis  et  dilcctionis  juxta  mo- 

*Etiani  ri  in  itinerc  pergcns  (Clericus  rem  omnibus  Sanctis  diligcnter  cxseqm  cu- 

iliqnu  aat  monachus)  inveniretur,  adcur-  ravit.  L  III.  c.  25. 

imnt  et  flezo  oenrice  yel  manu  signari 
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Scottisli  church  influences ;  and  the  manner  in  which  this  deciacm  nu 
made,  could  not  fail  to  be  attended  inih,  the  most  important  etfects  on 
the  shaping  of  ecclesiastic  relations  over  aO  England ;  for  had  the 
Scottish  tendency  prevailed,  England  would  have  obtained  a  more 
free  church  constitution,  and  a  reaction  agunst  the  Romish  hierardu- 
cal  system  would  have  ever  continued  to  go  forth  firom  this  quarter. 
Yet  in  the  mode  in  which  Christianity  had  been  first  introduced  into 
Kent,  the  victory  was  already  prepared  for  the  system  of  the  Boman 
church ;  and  to  this  was  added  the  activity  of  the  missionaries  and 
clergy  sent  afterwards  from  Rome,  or  who  came  over  from  France. 
In  proportion  as,  by  their  means,  the  authority  of  the  Roman  church 
gained  the  ascendancy,  entire  conformity  with  the  Roman  usages 
would  become  more  universally  prevalent.  Under  Colmann,  who  suc- 
ceeded, next  but  one,  the  above  mentioned  bishop  Aidan,  a  man  like- 
wise of  Scottish  descent,  greater  importance  was  attached  to  this  con- 
troversy, and  a  conference,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  matter  in 
dispute,  was  held  in  presence  of  king  Oswin  and  of  his  successor 
Alfred,  in  the  year  664.1  Bishop  Colmann,  who  defended  the  Scot- 
tish usage,  appealed  to  the  example  of  the  venerated  father  Columba, 
and  of  his  successors ;  among  whom  were  men,  whose  holiness  bad 
been  attested  by  the  miracles  they  performed.  To  this,  the  presbyter 
Wilfred,  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  opposite  party,  replied,  that 
miracles,  by  themselves  considered,  afforded  no  evidence  of  truth  or 
holiness ;  for  our  Lord  himself  had  said,  that  many,  who  had  pe^ 
formed  wonderful  works  in  his  name,  woidd  not  be  acknowledged  by 
him  as  his.  Tet  it  was  far  from  his  intention,  he  said,  to  apply  this 
to  their  fathers ;  since  it  is  more  reasonable  to  think  good  than  evil 
of  those  about  whom  we  have  no  knowledge.  He  believed,  therefore, 
that  those  servants  of  God  loved  Him  with  fervent  piety ;  but  that 
they  had  erred  through  an  ignorant  simplicity.  "  Nay  —  said  he — even 
though  yaur  Columba,  whom  if  he  was  a  Christian,  we  will  also  call  otirs, 
were  a  saint,  and  performed  miracles, — is  he  entitled  therefore  to  be 
preferred  to  St.  Peter,  whom  our  Lord  called  the  Rock,  on  whom  He 
founded  the  church,  and  to  whom  he  gave  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ?  "  —  So  mighty  a  power  had  the  reverence  for  the  church  of 
Peter,  the  apostle  to  whose  hands  were  committed  the  keys  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  already  become,  that  this  appeal  settled  the  ques- 
tion ;  for  the  king  was  afraid  lest  if  he  resisted  the  authority  of  this 
apostie,  he  might  one  day  find  the  gates  of  heaven  shut  against  him.* 
Bishop  Colmann,  who  by  his  fidelity  in  administering  the  pastoral 
office,  had,  Ukc  his  predecessors,  acquired  universal  respect,  resigned 
his  post ;  since  he  was  unwilling  to  give  up  the  usage  of  the  Scottish 
church.  Still  more  was  done  to  introduce  the  dominion  of  the  Roman 
church-customs  into  the  entire  English  church,  by  the  influence  of  the 

*  Known  by  the  name  of  the  synodns  tradiecre  nolo,  sed  in  qnantnm  novi  Td 

Fharensifl,  hcfd  at  a  spot  not  far  distant  valeo  hajus  cnpio  in  omnibus  obedire  fts- 

from  the  city  of  York ;  afterwards  called  tntis,  ne  forte  me  advcnientc  ad  foras  rmi 

Whitby  (white-bay)  on  the  sea-coast  coelomm,  non  sit,  qui  reserat,  ayerso  fflOi 

'  The  kine's  language  was :  £t  ego  yobis  qui  dayes  tcnere  probator. 
dioo,  quia  hic  est  ostiarius  ille,  cni  ego  con- 
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irchbishop  Theodore  of  Canterbury,!  a  man  who  eminently  contribu- 
ted to  the  cultore  of  this  people.  A  native  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  he 
was  a  monk  well  known  for  his  extensive  learning,  and  at  the  age  of 
fixiy-eix  was  still  Uving  at  Rome.  He  came  to  England  in  669,  as 
aiehbishop  of  Canterbury,  having  been  consecrated  to  that  office  by 
pope  Yitaiian.  But  as  the  pope  could  not  absolutely  trust  in  a  man  edu- 
cated in  the  oriental  church  as  one  who  would  hold  fast  to  the  usages 
and  doctrines  of  the  Roman  church,  he  sent  with  him  the  Italian 
abbot  Hadrian,  in  the  capacity  of  an  associate,  and  in  a  certain  sense, 
overseer.  With  him,  Theodore  travelled  through  all  England,  and  settled 
eveiything  after  the  form  and  order  of  the  Roman  church.  He  was 
the  first  who  was  able  to  carry  into  effect  the  rights  of  primacy  over 
the  entire  English  church,  bestowed  by  the  popes  on  the  archbishop 
cS  Canterbury ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  administration  of  twenty-one 
years,  he  succeeded  in  completely  banishing  the  usages  of  the  Scot- 
tish church  from  England.  In  accomplishing  this,  he  was  also  assisted 
by  an  ecclesiastical  assembly  held  by  him  at  Hertford  (Harford),  not 
fiir  firom  London,  in  the  year  673.«  The  influence  of  the  English 
ehorch  operated  gradually  also  in  this  respect  on  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. But  the  Britons  endeavored  to  hold  fast  tlieir  old  ecclesiastical 
forms  in  connection  with  their  national  independence,  which  however, 
became  every  day  contracted  to  a  smaller  compass. 

As  regards  Germany,  the  seeds  of  Christianity  had  been  planted  at 
a  very  early  period  in  the  portions  of  this  country  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Roman  empire.  But  when  these  districts  were  over- 
nm  by  barbarous,  pagan  tribes,  these  seeds  of  Christianity  were 
necessarily  in  part  suppressed,  and  partly  falsified  and  nearly  obliter- 
ated by  the  intenmxture  of  pagan  elements.  Afterwards,  through 
Ae  connection  of  these  parts  with  the  Frankish  empire,  and  with  other 
tribes  of  German  descent,  which  had  already  embraced  Christianity, 
new  excitements  were  produced ;  but  so  long  as  all  these  efforts  were 
of  an  isolated  character,  without  being  brought  into  closer  connection, 
or  united  on  fixed  ecclesiastical  foundations,  such  individual  attempts 
could  avail  nothing  in  stemming  the  tide  of  barbarism  and  devastar 

tion. 

Among  the  men  who,  by  the  influence  of  religion,  diffiised  salvation 
and  blessing  amidst  the  devastations  occasioned  by  the  migration  of 
nations,  Scverinus  is  particularly  distinguished.  Probably  a  native  of 
the  East,^  he  had,  in  striving  sSler  the  perfection  of  the  inward  life, 

'  Bcdc  treats  of  his  life  and  works  in  origin  and  place  of  nativity.  To  an  cc- 
the  IV.  and  V.  books  of  his  history  of    clesiasticr,  who  once  sought  refuge  with 


*  S€C  the  arm  of  this  syncnl  in  Bcdc  JTV.  money,  to  pay  for  me  in  case  they  rc(iuiro 

c.  5.  and  in  Wilkins's  Concilia  magnac  Bri-  me  to*  be  delivered  up.    Then  he  added  in 

tanniae  1.  f.  41.  a  more  serious  tone :  "  Yet  know,  that  the 

'  Rc«pec'tin«^  his  native  country  nothing  God  who  called  you  to  the  priestly  office, 

etTtain  ii»  known.    He  himself,  in  a  joking  bade  me  to  dwelf  among  these  men  threat- 

or  earnest  mnnner.  evaded  the  questions  cneil  with  so  many  dangers  (pcnclitantibiis 

of  those,  who  inquired  of  him  about  his  his  hominibus  intoressej.    Byhislangimgo 
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retired  into  one  of  the  deserts  of  the  East.  But  impelled  by  a  divine 
call,  often  heard  in  his  own  breast,  he  forsook  his  solitude  and  repose, 
to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  the  much  harassed  nations  of  the  West, 
now  exposed  to  all  manner  of  devastation ;  and  oftentimes,  when  a 
longing  for  the  silent  life,  consecrated  to  meditation,  stirred  once  more 
within  him,  that  voice,  which  bade  him  remain  on  the  scene  of  deso- 
lation, sounded  in  his  soul  ^ith  a  still  clearer  tone.^  He  appeared  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  settled  down  among  the  people  of  those 
districts,  which  now  belong  to  Austria  and  Bavaria.  He  was  reading 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Pa^sau,^  during  the  time  when  these  districts 
in  particular  presented  a  wild  scene  of  desolation,  duiing  the  restless 
period  which  ensued  on  the  death  of  Attila,  in  453,  when  naticm 
crowded  upon  nation,  and  one  place  after  another  was  given  up  to  the 
devastations  of  fire  and  sword,  and  the  people,  after  having  been 
stripped  of  all  their  possessions,  were  dragged  off  as  slaves.  By  a 
severely  abstemious  life,  in  which  he  voluntarily  subjected  himself  to 
deprivations  of  all  80i*ts,  and  cheerfully  submitted  to  every  inconven- 
ience, he  set  before  the  effeminate  and  enfeebled  people  among  whom 
he  dwelt,  an  example  how  to  bear  willingly  the  evils  which  tiecemh/ 
laid  upon  them.  Though  accustomed  to  a  more  southern  climate,  he 
went  about  among  the  people  barefoot,  in  the  midst  of  an  inclement 
winter,  when  the  Danube  was  frozen  over,  to  collect  pro\Taons  and 
clothing  for  those,  who  were  exposed  to  hunger  and  nakedness  by  the 
devastations  of  war ;  to  procure,  either  by  contributions  of  ranaomr 
money,  or  by  the  powerful  intlueuce  of  his  intercession,  freedom  for 
the  troops  of  captives  who  were  on  the  point  of  being  carried  into  slsr 
very  ;  to  wani  the  nations  of  the  troubles  which  hung  over  them,  and 
to  exhort  them  to  timely  repentance  ;  to  encourage  them  to  put  their 
trust  in  God  ;  to  administer,  by  his  earnest  and  faithful  prayers,  com- 
fort and  relief  to  the  suffering,  whether  from  spiritual  or  bodily  dis- 
tress ;  and  to  persuade  the  leadci-s  and  generals  of  the  barbarous 
tribes,  who  respected  his  words  as  a  voice  from  a  higher  world,  to 
spare  the  conquered.  Hardened  as  he  had  rendered  liimself  against 
every  outward  impression,  easy  as  he  found,  it  to  endure  every  bodily 
hardship,  s\ihduing  outward  impressions  by  the  force  of  muid,  he  was 
none  the  less  tender  in  his  sympathies  for  the  distresses  of  others.' 
By  the  force  of  his  example,  of  liis  exliortations  and  rtjbukes,  many 

he  was  judged  to  be  a  Liitin,  or  according  residence  arc  Faviana,  a  city  which  some 

to  another  rcndinjr,  a  North-African.    He  of  the  older  writers  he^rl  to  be  Vienna, 

himself  sometiriies  hinted,  as  if  speaking  though  this  is  disputed  by  others  ;  Asivra; 

of  another  i»erson,  that  by  peculiar  lead-  L<iunaciim,  {perhaps    the    Austrian    town 

ings  of  the  «liviiie  providence  he  had  been  called  Lorch. 

conducted  from  a  distant  country  of  the        ^  Ilis  disciple  Eugippins  snyg  in  regard 

East,  after  escaping  manv  dangers,  to  this  to  this:  Quum  ipse hebdomadarum  contin- 

ppot.     JSec  the  letter  of  £ugippius  to  the  natis  jejuniis  mhiimo  frangerctur,  tamen 

deacon  Pa'«cluisius,  prefixed  to  the  account  esnrie    miseronmi  se  credebat  afflictttm. 

of  his  life.  Frigibs  quoque  vir  Dei  tantum  in  nuditate 

*  Quanto  solitudinem  incolerc  cupiebat,  pauperum  scntiebat,  si  quidem  spccialiter 

tanto  crebrius   revelationibus  monebatur,  a  Deo  percepi*rat,utinfri^idis.simaregione 

ne  praescntiam  suum  populis  denegaret  mirabili    abstinentia  castigatus,  fortis  e( 

afflictis.    Eugippii  vita.  c.  4.  alacer  permancret. 

'  Other  towns  mentioned  as  his  place  of 
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bearts  were  softened,  so  that  from  yarioos  quarters,  provisions  and 
dothing  were  sent  to  him  for  distribution  among  the  poor.  On  such 
occasions,  he  ooUected  together  the  oftentimes  numerous  body  of  the 
needy  and  distressed  into  a  church,  and  himself  divided  out  to  each 
person  his  share,  according  to  the  estimate  he  had  made  of  their  re- 
spective wants.  Having  first  offered  a  prayer,  he  began  the  work  of 
distribution  with  the  words,  "  Praised  be  tho  name  of  the  Lord,"  add- 
ing a  few  words  of  Christian  exhortation.*  Various  examples  evidence 
the  power  which  the  godlike  within  him  exercised  over  the  minds  of 
men.  On  one  occasion,  a  horde  of  barbarians  had  stripped  the  whole 
country  about  the  city,  where  he  was  lodged,  carrying  away  men  and 
cattle  ;  and  in  this,  as  in  every  distress,  the  unfortunate  sufferers  went 
complaining  and  weeping  to  Severinus.  He  asked  the  Roman  com- 
mander, if  he  had  not  an  armed  force  at  hand,  to  put  in  pursuit  of  the 
robbers,  and  wrest  from  them  their  plunder.  The  commander  replied, 
that  he  did  not  consider  his  little  band  strong  enough  to  cope  with  the 
greater  numbers  of  the  enemy ;  still,  if  Severinus  required  it,  he  would 
sally  forth,  relying,  not  on  the  force  of  arms,  but  on  the  help  of  his 
prayers.  Severinus  bade  him  go  quickly  and  boldly,  in  the  name  of 
God ;  for  where  the  Lord  mercifully  went  before,  the  weak  would  prove 
bnnself  to  be  the  strongest ;  the  Lord  would  fight  for  them.  Only  he 
bound  him  to  promise,  that  all  the  barbarians  taken  captive  should  be 
conducted  to  him  unharmed.  His  words  were  fulfilled ;  he  caused  the 
fetters  to  be  immediately  knocked  off"  from  the  captives  brought  into 
Ids  presence,  and  having  refreshed  them  with  food  and  drink,  sent 
ttiem  away  to  their  robber-companions,  bidding  them  say  to  the  lat- 
ter, that  they  must  not  suffer  themselves  for  the  future  to  be  tempted 
by  thirst  of  pillage  to  come  into  this  territory,  for  assuredly  they  would 
not  escape  the  divine  judgment,  since  as  they  saw,  God  fights  for  his 
servants.  His  appearance  and  his  words  operated  with  such  force  on 
the  mind  of  a  leader  of  the  Alcmanni,  that  he  was  seized  in  his  pres- 
ence with  a  violent  trembling.^  When  all  the  fortresses  in  Bavaria, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube ,3  were  threatened  by  attacks  of  the  barba- 
rians, the  inhabitants  requested  Severinus  to  reside  among  them  by 
turn,  since  they  considered  his  presence  to  be  their  best  protection.* 
The  remarkable  success  which  seemed  to  be  given  in  answer  to  his 
faithful  prayers,  the  effect  of  that  impression  of  the  godlike  which 
many  experienced  in  his  presence,  procured  for  him  the  fame  of  a 
worker  of  miracles.  He  himself  knew  how  to  appreciate  such  occur- 
rences at  their  just  value  in  relation  to  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  at  that  juncture,  among  the  severely  tried  and  untutored  nations. 
"  Such  things  now  happen  —  said  he  —  in  many  places  and  among 
many  tribes,  in  order  that  it  may  be  seen,  that  there  is  one  God  who 

*  Eoj^ppias  (c.  28)  speaks  of  an  exam-  *  L.  o.  c.  19.  ut  tremere  coram  co  vche- 

ple  where  Sevcrimis  succeeded  in  obtain-  mentius  coeperit,  sed  et  postea  s«iiis  excix-i- 

mg  throngfi  some  merchants  a  supply  of  tibus  indicavit,  nunquam  se  ner  re  bt^llica 

oil,  a  means  of  sustenance  which  had  be-  nee  alitjua  formidino  tanto  tremore  luisse 

come  extremely  scarce  in  these  districts,  concussum. 

and  risen  to  a  price  which  placed  it  beyond  '  In  the  Noricum  Riponse. 

tke  reach  of  the  poor.                        '  ^  L.  c.  c.  11. 
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does  wonderful  works  m  heaven  and  on  earth ;"  and  when  men  were 
seeking  for  great  results  from  the  efficacy  of  his  prayers,  he  was  wont 
to  say :  ^^  Why  reqmre  great  things  from  small  7  I  know  myself  to  be 
a  man  altogether  imworthy.  It  is  enough  for  me  if  I  can  but  obtain 
the  forgiveness  of  my  own  sins  !"^  Sometimes  when  requested  to  use 
his  intercessions  for  temporal  favors,  he  directed  the  petitioners  to  look 
rather  at  their  spiritual  needs.  Thus,  to  a  monk  from  one  of  the  rode 
tribes,  who  requested  him  to  pray  that  he  might  be  relieved  of  a  weak- 
ness in  the  eyes,  he  siud :  Pray  rather,  that  the  eye  within  thee  may 
be  purged.  When  invited  to  undertake  the  charge  of  a  bishopric,  he 
declined  it  saying,  it  was  enough  for  him  that  he  had  renounced  his 
beloved  solitude,  and  visited  these  countries  in  obedience  to  a  divine 
call,  to  share  in  the  troubles  of  the  afflicted  nations.* 

After  such  a  hero  of  fodth  had  thus  labored,  from  twenty  to  thirty 
years,  in  the  midst  of  these  tribes,  many  a  trace  of  the  unpresuon 
which  he  had  produced  among  them  woidd  doubtless  be  left  behind 
him ;  and  in  fact,  even  on  those  populations  whose  residence  in  these 
districts  was  but  transient,  an  impi*ession  was  made  by  him  which  they 
never  lost.3  Many  devout  men,  wlio  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  cento- 
ries  retreated  &om  the  wild  scenes  of  confusion  in  the  Prankish  em- 
pire, to  live  as  hermits  in  the  countries  on  the  Rhine,  acquired  the  re- 
spect of  the  tribes  which  had  settled  down  there,  by  their  pious  lives, 
or  by  outward  proof  of  having  obtained  the  mastery  over  their  sensual 
nature.  Or  travelling  about,  they  gained  the  confidence  of  the  people 
by  kindly  actions,  and  hospitably  sharing  ^ith  them  the  harvested 
fruits  of  their  labors.  The  impression  produced  by  their  devout  lives 
and  their  intellectual  superiority  over  the  untaught  people,  gained  for 
them  the  reputation  of  possessing  miraculous  powers,  and  they  might 
take  advantage  of  this  personal  respect  and  love,  to  pave  the  way  fiwr 
the  entrance  of  Christianity  into  their  minds.  To  this  number  belongs 
Croar,  near  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  who  fixed  his  position  on  the 
spot  where  afterwards  the  city  which  goes  by  his  name  transmitted  his 
memory  to  future  times;  and  Wulflach  or  Wulf  an  ecclcriastic  of 
Longobardian  origin,  who  in  the  last  half  of  the  sixth  century  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  stylitc  in  the  district  of  Triers,  di*cw  the  admiration 
of  the  people  for  whose  conversion  he  prayed,  preached  to  the  multi- 
tudes tiiat  thronged  around  him,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to 
destroy  their  idols.* 

*  L.  c.  c.  14.  to  him  his  future  prwitncss.    When  poi- 

^  *  L.  c.  c.  9.     The  life  of  Soverinus  hy  scssed  of  his  later  power  he  still  bcM  a 

his  disciple  Knpppius,  ahhot  of  a  monan-  word  from  Soverinus  in  the  highest  respect 

Icry  in  the  Neapolitan   territory,  in   the  In  Italy  Odoaecr  met  with  another  man 

Actis  sanctorum  of  tlie  BqllandLsts.    Mens,  who  amid  the  horrible  disorders  of  those 

Janoar.  T.  I.  f.  483.  times  labored  with  self-dmyinc,  ardent  loTe 

'  Among  those  who  felt  the  influence  of  for  the  good  of  mankind.     This  was  Epi- 

Sererinus  was  Odoacer.  sprung  from  the  phanius  bishop  of  Ticinum  (PaWa).    WB 

race  of  the  Knginns,  aften^-ards,  as  chief-  intercessions  acquired  for  him  great  infltt- 


barbarians,  he  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  com-    c  15. 
pany  with  Scverintu,  when  the  latter  foretold 
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The  tuaefol  labors  of  these  Prankish  hermits  were  fiur  outdone,  how- 
ever, by  the  aotivitj  of  the  missionaries  from  Ireland,  who  exerted 
themselyes  in  reclaiming  and  tilling  the  soil,  founding  monasteries  from 
which  proceeded  tiie  conyersion  and  culture  of  the  people,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  education  of  the  youth.  For  the  establishment  of  the 
earfiest  nussions  among  the  nations  of  Germany,  the  monks  that  went 
out  from  England,  and  first  of  all  from  Ireland,  are  entitled  to  the 
ddef  merit.  The  mcmasteries  of  Ireland  were  ftdl  to  overflowing. 
Koos  monks  felt  themselves  called  to  more  active  labors  in  the  service 
of  religion,  for  which  they  found  no  suflicient  field  in  their  own  coun- 
try ;  while  at  the  same  time,  the  native  love  of  foreign  travel,  peculiar 
to  the  Irish  people,i  would  serve  as  a  means  of  conveying  Christianity 
and  civilization  to  the  distant  nations.  It  was  natural,  tibat  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  by  the  love  of  adventure,  by  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
or  the  ardor  of  Chnstian  zeal,  had  been  induced  to  leave  their  native 
country,  would  be  directed  to  the  vast  uncultivated  regions,  now  pccu- 
ped  by  numerous  barbarian  tribes,  who  were  as  yet  wholly  ignorant 
of  Christianiiy,  or  among  whom  the  first  elements  which  had  once 
been  communicated,  had  become  wholly  lost  by  the  prevalence  of  bar- 
barism. Thus,  whole  colonies  of  monks,  under  the  guidance  of  solid, 
judicious  men  as  their  abbots,  emigrated  into  these  parts.' 

Columban,  near  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  set  the  first  exam- 

£of  this  kind,  which  stimulated  numbers,  in  the  seventh,  to  follow 
steps.  Bom  in  the  Irish  province  of  Leinster  (a  terra  Lageno- 
rnm},  he  had,  fix)m  early  youth,  been  educated  in  the  famous  monas- 
tery of  Bangor,  founded  and  governed  by  the  abbot  Comgall.  At  the 
age  of  thirty,  he  felt  himself  impelled  to  engage  in  an  independent  and 
more  extensive  field  of  activity,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  pagan  na- 
tions of  whom  some  knowledge  had  been  obtained  through  the  medium  of 
France.  He  felt  within  him,  as  the  author  of  his  biography  expresses 
it,  that  fire  which  our  Saviour  says  he  came  to  kindle  on  the  earth.3 
ffis  abbot  gave  him  twelve  young  men  as  his  companions,  who  were  to 
assist  lum  in  his  labors,  and  to  be  trained  under  his  spiritual  guidance. 
About  ilie  year  590,  he  crossed  over  with  these  to  the  Frankish  king- 
dom ;  probably  with  the  intention  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  tribes 
dwelfing  on  the  borders  of  that  empire.*  But  having  been  entreated 
to  take  up  his  residence  within  the  Frankish  empire  itself,  and  finding 
that  so  much  still  renuuned  to  be  done  in  that  region  for  the  Christian 
culture  of  the  vast  masses  of  untaught  barbarians,  he  complied  with 
this  invitation.  He  purposely  sought  after  a  spot  on  which  to  estab- 
hah  himself  in  the  savage  wilderness,  which  must  first  be  reclaimed 

'  Natio  Scotoram,  qnibas  oonsnetado  xnonastorj  of  Bobbio  near  Pavia  in  >Libil- 

peregrinandi  jam  paene  in  natnram  con-  Ion  Acta  S.  0.  B.  Sacc.  II.  p.  9.  are  igni- 

▼ena  est  Vita  8.  GaUi  I.  II.  4  47.    Pertz  turn  igrie  Domini  desidcrinm,  do  ^no  igne 

monnmenta  hist  aerm.  T.  II.  f.  30.  Dominus  loquitur:  ignem  veni  mittere  in 

'Alcnin  says  (ep.221),  "Antiquo  tern-  terram. 

pen  doctissimi  solebant  magistri  de  Hiber-  *  He  says  himself  in  his  fourth  l^^j*""  tp 

Bia  Britanniam,  Galliam,  Italiam  venire  et  his  students  and  monks,  \  4.  Galland.  bibl. 

midtos  per  ecdesias  Chriati  fecisso  profec-  patr.  T.  XII:  "mei  roti  fuit,  gentes  visi- 

tm,"  tare  et  evangeliom  iis  a  nobis  praedicarL" 

'  The  words  of  the  monk  Jonas  of  the 

8* 
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aad  rendered  cultivable  by  the  severe  labors  of  his  monks,  in  order 
that,  by  the  difficulties  tiiey  must  overcome,  the  monks  mig^t  gain  a 
greater  power  of  self-denial  and  control  over  their  sensuous  nature,  and 
that  an  example  which  would  excite  imitation  might  be  ^ven  to  tiie 
untutored  people,  of  tilling  the  soil,  the  condition  of  all  social  improve- 
ment. The  needful  care  to  supply  themselves  with  the  means  of  Hving, 
compelled  them  to  extraordinary  exertions,  in  order  to  render  the  ml 
fruitful,  from  the  products  of  wnich,  as  well  as  from  fishing,  they  wen 
to  derive  their  sustenance ;  and  without  tiie  invincible  faith  of  the  man 
who  directed  the  whole,  and  whom  aU  implicitiy  obeyed,  they  would 
inevitably  have  simk  under  the  difficulties  they  encoimtered.  Wh^ 
Cdumban  first  setticd  down  mth  his  associates  in  a  forest  of  the  Yos- 
ges,  upon  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  called  Anagrates  (Anegrey), 
they  were  so  destitute  of  the  means  of  living,  as  to  be  obliged  to  such 
tain  themselves  for  several  davs  on  herbs  and  the  bark  of  trees.  But 
while  he  kept  his  monks  steadily  employed  in  the  most  active  labors, 
he  relied,  where  human  means  failed,  on  the  providence  of  God,  to 
whom  he  prayed  in  an  unwavering  confidence  of  being  heard ;  and  the 
way  in  which  he  was  delivered  from  the  most  extreme  distress  by  an 
unforseen  concurrence  of  circumstances,  strengthened  the  confidence 
of  his  companions,  and  caused  him  to  be  regarded  by  the  people  as  a 
man  extraordinarily  favored  of  God.  Once  he  was  visited  by  a  neigh- 
boring priest,  and  with  him  went  to  take  a  look  of  the  store  of  grain 
laid  up  for  the  use  of  the  monastery.  The  victor  expressed  his  Bor- 
prise  that  so  small  a  store  should  suffice  for  the  wants  of  so  mai^ ; 
whereupon  Columban  replied :  "  Let  men  but  rightly  serve  their  Crea- 
tor, and  they  are  already  exempted  from  the  danger  of  starvation,  as 
it  is  written  in  the  thirty-seventh  Psalm:  I  have  never  seen  the 
ri^teous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  beg^g  bread.  It  is  easy  for  that 
God  to  replenish  the  barrel  with  meal,  who  with  five  loaves  of  bread 
satisfied  the  five  thousand."  In  proportion  as  severity  of  discipline, 
and  the  sense  for  spiritual  tilings  had  abated  among  the  monks  and 
clergy  of  the  Gallic  church ;  particularly  in  proportion  as  the  old  form 
of  monastic  life,  which  corresponded  to  the  rule  of  Benedict,  had  flone 
into  oblivion,  in  the  same  proportion  the  new  mode  of  life  exhibited  by 
Columban  excited  attention  and  interest,  and  a  new  enthusiasm  for 
monasticism  was  spread  through  all  France.  Families  of  every  rank 
oommitted  their  sons  to  him  for  education ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  dis- 
tribute his  numerous  monks  in  three  several  monasteries,  Anegrey 
already  mentioned,  Luxeuil  (Luxuvium)  in  Franche  comt^,  and  Fon- 
tenay  (Fontanae). 

Golumban's  rule  was  altogether  adapted  to  keep  the  monks  at  se- 
vere labor,  and  to  inure  them  to  the  hardness  and  self-mastery  requi- 
fidte  in  order  to  hold  out  in  this  contest  with  a  savage  nature,  ana  to 
overcome  so  great  difficulties.  He  required  of  every  monk  ^^  that  he 
should  retire  to  his  couch  weary,  that  he  should  be  able  to  take  sleep 
while  travelling,  and  that  he  should  be  forced  to  awake  before  ha 
sleep  was  quite  over."  Though  he  prescribed  for  his  monks  a  rigidly 
al)8temious  life,  yet  he  forbade  an  excessive  severity  tending  to  waste 
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Ae  body,  and  to  unfit  Hiern  for  the  duties  to  which  they  were  called.^ 
In  this,  too,  we  recognize  the  spirit  of  ike  asceticism  peculiar  to  the 
Irish  monks.  Bj  implicit,  servile  obedience,  all  self-will  was  to  be 
BKTtified ;  and  the  severest  discipline,  extending  to  every  motion  of 
die  body  and  tone  of  the  voice,  was  to  he  maintained  by  bodily  punish- 
XDents  which  followed  closely  on  each  transgression.  Yet  Columban 
did  not  govern  by  outward  force  alone.  How  much,  even  without  this, 
a  Angle  word  from  one,  so  honored,  and  by  the  better  portion,  sin- 
cerely beloved  as  well  as  feared,  could  avail,  is  proved  by  the  follow* 
ing  example.  He  was  once  sunmioned  from  the  solitude  to  which  he 
bad  retired,  by  the  sad  tidings,  that  sickness  of  various  kinds  had  so 
q>read  among  his  monks  in  the  monastery  of  Luxeuil,  that  barely 
enon^  still  remained  well  to  take  care  of  the  invalids.  He  hastened 
to  them,  and  finding  them  all  sick,  bid  them  rouse  up  and  go  to  work 
in  the  granary  at  threshing  out  com.  A  part  of  them  in  whom  the 
words  of  Columban  inspired  the  confidence,  that  strength  for  the  labor 
would  not  be  found  lacking,  went  to  work.  Very  soon,  however,  ho 
nid  to  them,  that  &ej  should  allow  a  littio  refreshment  to  their  bodies 
exhausted  by  disease.  He  caused  food  to  be  placed  before  them,  and 
they  were  well.  If  the  discipline  was  severe,  yet  it  should  also  be 
considered,  what  a  number  of  rude  men,  whose  powers  were  to  be  di- 
rected to  one  end,  were  here  brought  together,  and  how  much  was  re- 
quired, in  order  to  train  and  govern  so  rude  a  multitude.  Although 
again,  he  insisted  with  great  rigor  on  the  punctilious  observance  of  all 
pnescribed  outward  customs,  and  imposed  upon  his  monks  many  out- 
ward devotional  practices,  which  might  easily  become  mechanical,  yet 
he  was  far  from  making  the  essence  of  piety  to  consist  in  externals. 
He  considered  these  but  as  means,  and  was  careful  to  remind  his 
monks,  that  everythmg  depended  on  the  temper  of  the  heart.^  Al- 
though the  monla  were  kept  daily  employed  in  the  severest  l)odily  la- 
bor, their  minds  should  stiU  not  be  prostrated  under  the  burden  of  a 
task-work  urged  on  by  earthly  solicitudes,  but  should  constantly  rise 
to  tiie  contemplation  of  divine  things,  and  the  hours  of  each  day  should 
be  portioned  out  to  prayer,  to  labor,  and  to  the  reading  of  spiritual 
worKS.'  Columban  himself  knew  how  to  unite  the  contemplative  life 
with  great  activity  in  practical  business.  Occasionally  he  retired 
from  his  convent  into  the  dense  forest,  bearing  on  his  shoulder  a  copy 
of  the  holy  Scriptures,  wUch  he  wanted  to  study  in  the  sohtude.  Es- 
pecially for  the  celebration  of  high  festivals,  he  was  accustomed  thus 
to  prepare  himself  in  solitude  by  prayer  and  meditation.     His  Rules 

'  C.  in.  the  Rale :  "  ideo  temperandns  bate,  de  intua  non  de  foris  spcdosi  ac  or- 

est  ita  lunSf  sicut  temperandos  est  labor,  nati  apparere  stadcamus,  vera  cnim  rcligio 

quia  luiec  est  vera  discretio,  at  possibilitas  non  in  corporis,  sed  in  cordis  hamilitate 

spuitslii  profbctas  cum  obstinentia  camem  consistit     And  after  havine  represented 

maoerante  retentetur.    Si  anim  modam  ab-  charity  as  the  highest  thing  of  all  in  his  In- 

stinentia  excesserit,  vitium,  non  virtas  erit,  stractio  XI,  he  says :  "  non  est  labor  diloo- 

yrbtoB  enim  multa  sasdnet  bona  et  conti-  tio,  plus  suave  est,  plus  medicale  est,  plus 

net"  salabre  est  cordi  dilectio ." 

'  In  the  Instractio  II.  he  impresses  on       '  Beg.  c.  IL  quotidic  jcjunaadmn  ^^- 

flieir  hearts  the  words  of  the  monk  Com-  cut  quotidie  orandam  est,  aiioQ^'^  i«i.«— n 

fdl:  Non  nmus  t*n<|nft»n  sepnlcra  deal-  dnm  qnotidieqae  est  lflg<aw"*%. 
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for  the  Bpiritual  life  (Instructiones  variae)  evince  a  deep  feeling  of 
Christian  piety.' 

Cdumban  had  many  violent  contests  to  endure  in  the  French  king- 
dom. His  zeal  for  moral  discipline,  and  ibr  the  restoration  of  its 
ancient  order  and  severity  to  monasticism,  must  have  created  for  him 
many  enemies,  in  the  then  degenerate  state  of  the  Prankish  church, 
among  a  set  of  ecclesiastics,  whose  whole  life,  governed  by  the  spirit 
of  this  world,  stood  in  too  marked  a  contradiction  to  such  an  example. 
Add  to  this,  that  as  he  was  unwilling  to  give  up  the  peculiar  usages 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  his  native  land,  he  thus  furnished  no 
small  occasion  of  offence  to  the  sticklers  for  the  letter  of  the  old  church 
tradition,  and  for  uniformity  in  all  things.  With  a  free  spirit,  he 
asserted  his  independence  in  this  respect,  as  well  in  controversy  with 
the  popes  Gregory  the  Great,  and  Boniface  the  fourtii,  as  with  the 
French  bishops.  To  Gregory  the  Great,  he  wrote,  that  he  ought  not 
allow  himself  to  be  determined  in  these  matters  by  a  false  humility; 
as  he  would  be  if,  out  of  deference  to  the  authority  of  his  predecessor, 
Leo  the  Great,  he  refused  to  correct  that  which  was  false ;  for  periiaps 
a  living  dog  might  be  better  than  a  dead  lion,  Ecoles.  9:  4  —  livins 
saints  might  improve  what  had  been  left  unimproved  by  another  and 
a  greater.  He  adjured  pope  Boniface  IV,  by  the  unity  of  the  Chris- 
titm  fold,  to  grant  himself  and  his  people  permission,  as  strangers  in 
France,  to  preserve  their  ancient  customs,  for  they  were  just  the  same 
as  if  in  their  own  country,  since  dwelling  in  the  wilderness,  they  fol- 
lowed the  principles  of  their  fathers,  giving  annoyance  to  no  one.  He 
held  up  to  him  the  example  of  the  bishops  Polycarp  and  Amcetns, 
who  had  parted  from  each  other  with  charity  undisturbed,  though  each 
of  them  remained  firm  by  his  ancient  usages.  A  Frankish  synod 
having  met  to  deliberate  on  this  matter,  in  the  year  602,  he  wrote  to 
them,  that  he  must  express  his  disapprobation,  that  they  did  not,  in 
conformity  with  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  hold  these  svnods  oftener, 
which  were  so  essential  to  the  correction  of  abuses  in  the  church, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  thanked  God,  that  at  least  the  present  dis- 
pute respecting  the  celebration  of  Easter  had  occasioned  the  assem- 
bling of  such  a  synod  once  more ;  but  he  expressed  the  wish,  that 
they  would  also  busy  themselves  with  more  important  things.  He 
called  upon  them  to  take  care,  that,  as  shepherds,  they  followed  the 
example  of  the  chief  shepherd.  The  voice  of  the  hireling,  who  may 
be  known  because  he  does  not  himself  observe  the  precepts  he  lays 
down  for  others,  could  not  reach  the  hearts  of  men.  Words  profited 
nothing  without  a  corresponding  life.  True  —  he  said,  the  diversity 
of  customs  and  traditions  had  greatiy  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
church ;  but  —  added  he  —  if  we  only  strive  in  humility  to  follow  the 
example  of  our  Lord,  we  shall  next  acquire  the  power  of  mutually 
loving  each  other,  as  true  disciples  of  Christ,  with  all  the  heart  and 
without  taking  offence  at  each  other's  fillings.    And  soon  would  men 

^  In  the  first  he  says :  Non  longe  a  nobis    tat,  qnasi  anima  in  corpore,  si  tamen  not 
mmentem  onaerimns  Dennif  quern  intra    membra  sana  sumns  ejus. 
nof  snmere  oabemnsi  in  nobiB  enim  habi- 


y  prajr  lor  you,  08  mueno  we  nave  aooe.  ma.y  uaul  embrace 
■t  once,  as  the  kingdom  of  heaven  will  embrace  as,  if  we  shall 
nd  vortiiy  of  it.  Ma;  God's  free  grace  give  us  to  abhor  and 
lee  the  whole  world,  to  love  tlio  Lord  alone,  and  long  after  him 
he  Father  and  the  Iloly  Ghoat.  And  after  having  reciuestcd 
ptayera  for  him,  he  added-— we  beg  of  jou  not  to  consider  ua 
nngerfl,  for  we  are  all  members  of  one  body,  whether  we  be 
,  Brituns,  Iriflli,  or  of  whatever  other  country.  Already  when 
ig  this  letter,  Columban  had  reason  to  apprehend,  that  on  account 
Me  disputes  he  would  be  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  tliis  Ict- 
1  which  he  reproached  tlio  French  bishops  on  account  of  their 
ly  lives,  was  not  exactly  suited  to  render  tlicm  more  favorably 
led  to  him.  Circumstances  also  now  occurred,  which  enabled 
temies  to  accom^iliah  their  designs  afflinat  him.  He  drew  upon 
ilf  the  hatred  of  the  then  powerful,  but  vicious  Bruneliault,  the 
Imotlier  of  king  Thierri  II,  who  ruled  over  tlie  Burgundian 
:e,  in  which  lay  the  three  monasteries  above  mentioned,  and 
1  had  hitherto  chiefly  supported  lum.  lie  came  into  coUifflon 
her  policy,  by  decidedly  protesting  against  the  unchaste  life  of 
prince,  and  by  exliorting  him,  in  oi)po8ition  to  the  designs  of 
ehault,  to  enter  into  a  regular  marriage  coimection.'  As  Colum- 
ipposed  an  unbending  will  to  all  the  threats  and  all  the  favors,  by 
1  it  was  endeavored  to  change  his  mind,  and  refused  to  abate 
lung  from  the  rigor  of  discipline  in  his  monoflteries,  he  was  at 
li,  in  the  year  610,  banished  from  Thieni's  kuigdoni,  and  was  to 
onveyed  back  to  Ireland.  But  no  ono  ventured  to  carry  the 
:  into  e.Tecution.^  lie  was  now  on  the  point  of  jwijing  a  risit  to 
xoigobnrdj  in  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  thero  a  monas- 
and  of  laboring  for  the  dissemination  of  pure  doctrine  among 
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to  look  up  a  place  in  his  kingdom,  from  which,  as  a  centre,  he  mi^t 
Cimyenientlj  carry  out  his  plans  for  the  conversion  of  the  borderini 
tribes.  Thus  he  established  himself,  with  his  associates,  in  tiie  tern- 
tory  of  Zurich,  near  Tuggen  on  the  Limmat,  expecting  to  find  here 
an  opportunity  of  convertmg  the  Alemanni  or  Suevi,  who  dwelt 
in  this  region.^  But  they  drew  upon  themselves  the  rage  of  Ibe 
pagan  people  by  burning  one  of  their  idol-temples,  and  were  obliged  to 
seek  safety  in  flight.  Arriving  at  a  castle,  named  Arbon,  near  lake 
Constance,  a  monument  of  the  Roman  dominion,  they  here  fell  in  wifli 
Willimar,  a  pastor  and  priest,  who  was  overjoyed  to  be  once  more  vis- 
ited in  his  solitude  and  desertion,  by  Christian  brethren.  Entertained 
by  his  hospitality  for  seven  days,  Uiey  then  heard  of  an  eligible  ritaar 
tion,  at  no  great  distance,  near  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  caUed 
Pregentia  (Bregenz,)  well  suited  to  their  purpose  on  account  of  Had 
finutfulness  of  the  country,  and  the  vicinity  of  a  lake  abounding  in 
fish.  To  this  spot  they  repmred  ;  here  they  founded  a  church  ;  here 
they  supported  themselves  by  cultivating  a  garden  and  by  fishing ;  they 
also  distributed  their  fish  among  the  pagan  people  and  thus  gained 
their  confidence  and  affection.  Gallus,  a  young  Irishman  of  respect* 
able  family,  whom  Columban  had  brought  up,  and  who  during  his  res* 
idence  in  the  Frankish  kingdom  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Ge^ 
man  language,  availed  himself  of  this  knowledge  to  preach  divine  troth 
to  the  people.  For  three  years,  they  continued  to  labor  after  this 
manner ;  until  Columban  was  driven  by  the  hostile  party  from  this  re- 
treat also.  He  now  executed  the  plan  which  he  had  before  already 
resolved  upon,  and  betook  himself,  in  the  year  613,  to  Italy,  where  hb 
founded,  near  Pavia,  the  monastery  of  Bobbio. 

Although  the  commimities  now  to  be  fbund  among  the  Longobardfl, 
the  Arians,  had  the  strongest  reasons  for  union  among  themselves,  yet 
the  schism  which  had  grown  out  of  the  dispute  concerning  the  three 
chapters  prevailed  here  still.  For  this  reason,  Columban,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Longobardian  king  himself,  wrote  a  letter  to  pope  Boni- 
face IV.  in  which,  with  great  freedom,  he  called  upon  him  to  take 
measures  to  have  this  subject  submitted  to  the  careful  investigation  of 
a  synod,  the  Roman  church  vindicated  from  the  reproach  of  heresy,* 
and  the  schism  brought  to  end.  It  is  plain,  indeed,  that  either  his  res- 
idence in  Franco  and  Italy  had  operated  to  modify  the  views  he  ente^ 
tained  of  his  relation  to  the  Roman  church,  or  the  influence  of  the  (tti^ 
cumstances  in  which  he  now  found  himself  placed  altered  his  position 
to  that  church,  and  that  he  now  addressed  the  pope,  in  a  different  style 
fix)m  what  he  would  have  done  in  Ireland  or  Britain.  The  Roman 
church  he  pronounces  mistress,  and  speaks  in  exalted  terms  of  her 


^  AgathioR,  in  the  last  half  of  the  sixth  '  The  waj  in  which  he  speaks  of  itifaowB 

centary,  Hist  1. 1,  c.  7.  ed.  Nicbahr,  pag.  how  far  he  Vas  from  possessing  a  correct 

SS,  writes,  that  the  Alemanni  were  gradu-  knowledge  of  the  more  ancient  doctrinal 

ally  converted  from  their  idolatry  by  inter-  controversies.    He  brings  together  Euty- 

coarse  with  the  Franks,    rj  kmfiiiia  rfdtf  ches  and  Nestorios  as  kindred  teachers  of 

Mhcerai  Toi>^  ift^povMaripovCt  oi)  ivd^^uov  error. 
&  (Hfuu  xptnfov  Koi  &vaaiv  iKviK^ei. 
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authority.  Mach  <^  tluB  however,  is  nothing  more  than  a  formal  coot- 
tesy ;  and  he  would  have  been  very  {ax  from  ascribing  any  thing  like 
in&Ilibility  to  her  decisions,  or  allowing  himself  to  be  governed  un- 
cooditionally  by  Uiem.  He  avows  this  peculiar  respect  for  the  Roman 
church,  on  the  ground  that  Peter  and  Paul  had  taught  in  it  and  hon- 
ored it  by  their  martyrdom,  and  that  their  rehcs  were  preserved  in 
Rome.  But  he  places  the  church  of  Jerusalem  in  a  still  higher  rank.^ 
He  admomshes  the  Roman  church  so  to  conduct  as  not  to  forfeit,  by  any 
abuse,  the  spiritual  dignity  conferred  on  her;  for  the  power  would  re- 
main with  her  only  so  long  as  the  rect4Z  ratio  remiuned  with  her.  He 
only  was  the  true  key-bearer  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  who  by  true 
knowledge  opened  the  door  for  the  worthy,  and  simt  it  upon  the  uuwor- 
xhj.  Whoever  did  the  contrary,  could  neither  open  nor  ^ut.  Ue  warns 
the  Roman  church  against  setting  up  any  arrogant  claims  on  the  gi-ouud 
that  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  had  been  given  to  St.  i'eter ; 
since  they  could  have  no  force  in  opposition  to  the  faith  of  the  miiversal 
church."  Addresfflng  himself  to  both  parties,  he  says,  "  Therefore,  bo- 
lored,  be  ye  one,  and  seek  not  to  renew  old  disputes :  but  be  silent 
rather,  and  bury  them  forever  in  oblivion :  and  if  anytliing  is  doubtful,  let 
it  be  reserved  to  the  final  judgment.  But  whatever  is  revealed,  and  car 
pable  of  being  made  a  matter  of  human  judgment,  on  tliis  decide  justly, 
and  without  respect  to  persons.  Mutually  acknowledge  one  anoUier ; 
that  there  may  be  joy  in  heaven  and  on  earth  on  account  of  your  ])eace 
&nd  union.  I  see  not  how  any  Christian  can  contend  with  anoUier  on 
the  faith  ;  for  whatever  the  orthodox  Christian  who  rightly  pmises  the 
Lord  may  say,  to  that  the  other  must  res{K)nd  Amen,  because  he  has 
the  same  faith  and  the  same  love.  Be  ye  all,  therefore,  of  tlie  same 
mind ;  that  ye  may  be  both  one,  all  Christians." 

As  to  Gallus,  he  found  himself  to  his  great  grief  compelled  by  sick- 
ness to  let  his  beloved  father  Columban  proceed  on  his  journey  alone, 
lie  took  his  net,  and  with  his  boat  proceeded  by  the  lake  of  Constance 
to  the  priest  Willimar,  by  whom  they  had  l)efore  been  hospitably  en- 
tertained, where  he  met  with  the  same  fidcudly  reception  again.  Willi- 
mar gave  the  sick  man  in  cliargc  to  two  of  his  clergy.  No  s<X)ner  had 
ti alius  recovered,  than  he  begged  the  deacon  Hiltibad,  who  was  best 
acquainted  with  the  paths  in  the  surrounding  country,  as  it  was  Ids 
business,  by  hunting  and  fishing,  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  liis  com- 
panions, to  conduct  him  hito  the  vast  forest  near  by,  tliat  he  might 
there  look  out  some  suitable  Bj)ot  for  a  hennitage.  But  the  deacon 
descri^icd  to  him  the  great  danger  to  which  he  would  be  exposed,  tlie 
forest  being  full  of  wolves,  beara  and  wild  boars.  Sjud  Galliw,  "  if 
God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ?     The  God  who  delivered  Dan- 


^  i  10.  Roma  orbis  tcrrnnim  caput  est 
crtlcrsiorani,  sulvn  loci  tloiniuicuc  rcsurrec- 
tiOTiM  rinjtfulari  pnicroj^ntiva. 

*  Vo*  per  lioc  forte  supcrciliosum  ncscio 
qaid  prau  coctvris  vot'is  majoris  nuctorita- 
tis  ac  in  diviniif  rebus  potcstatis  vimlicatifl, 
liOTtrritiA  miiiorCTn  fore  potcstntcm  ycstram 
apod  Dominam,  li  yel  cogitatur  hoc  in  cor- 


(Ubus  vcstris,  quia  uiiitas  fidci  in  toto  orbe 
unitatcm  fecit  potestatis  et  pnior();;jiiiyae, 
ita  ut  lil)crtas  vcritati  ubiquc  ab  oimiibua 
dctur  ct  aditun  crrori  ab  oinnibu'«  pinjilitcr 
abiievretur,  quia  confessio  recta  ctiain  sanc- 
to  privilcgium  dcdit  claviculario  communi 
omniuin. 
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iel  out  of  the  lion's  den,  is  able  to  defend  me  from  tlie  fangii  of  flie 
wild  beasts."  He  prepared  himself,  by  spending  a  day  in  prayer  ani 
&sting,  for  the  perilous  expedition,  and  with  prayer  he  set  out  on  Us 
journey  the  next  day,  accompanied  by  the  deacon.  They  trayeOed 
on  till  the  third  hour  after  noon,  when  the  deacon  invited  him  to  A 
down  with  himself,  and  re&iesh  themselves  with  food,  for  they  had  taiken 
with  them  bread,  and  a  net  to  catch  fish  in  the  well  watered  fiireflt 
Bat  Grallus  said  he  would  taste  of  nothing,  until  a  place  of  rest  had 
been  shown  liim.  They  continued  their  pilgrimage  until  sun-doim; 
when  tliey  came  to  a  spot,  where  the  river  oteinach,  precipitating  itsdf 
from  a  mountain,  had  hollowed  out  a  rock,  and  where  plenty  of  fidi 
were  seen  swimming  in  the  stream.  They  caught  several  in  their  net 
The  deacon  struck  up  a  fire  with  a  flint,  and  they  prepared  themselvei 
a  supper.  AVhen  Gallus,  before  they  sat  down  to  eat,  was  about  to 
kneel  in  prayer,  he  was  caught  by  a  thorn-bush,  and  fell  prostrate  to 
the  earth.  The  deacon  ran  to  his  assistance ;  but  said  Gallus,  '^  let  me 
alone,  here  is  my  resting-place  forever ;  here  will  I  abide."  And  after 
he  had  risen  from  prayer,  he  made  a  cross  out  of  a  haael-rod,  firam 
which  he  suspended  a  capsule  of  relics.  On  this  spot  Gallus  now  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  monastery,  which  led  to  the  clearing  up  of  the  fat- 
est,  and  the  converuon  of  the  land  into  cultivable  soil,  and  which  afie^ 
wards  became  so  celebrated  under  his  name,  St.  Gall.  Some  years 
after  this  foundation,  in  615,  the  vacant  bishopric  of  Costniti  was  af- 
fered  to  Gallus ;  but  he  declined  it,  and  procured  that  the  choice  should 
fall  upon  a  native  of  the  coimtry,  a  certain  deacon  Johannes,  who  had 
been  trained  under  his  ot^ti  direction.  The  consecration  of  the  new 
bishop  to  his  office  drew  togetiier  a  large  concourse  of  people  of  eveiy 
rank,  and  the  abbot  Gallus  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  bring 
home  to  the  hearts  of  the  still  ignorant  people,  who  had  but  recentijy 
been  converted  from  Paganism,  a  word  of  exhortation  suited  to  their 
case.  lie  himself  delivered  in  the  Latin  language  what  his  disciple 
interpreted  to  the  people  in  the  dialect  of  the  country .>  After  having 
described  in  this  discourse  the  history  of  God's  prondence,  for  the  sal- 
vation of  mankind,  from  the  fall  downwards,  he  concluded  with  these 
words :  Wo  who  are  thus  the  unworthy  ministers  of  this  message  to 
the  present  times,  adjure  you  in  Christ's  name,  that  as  ye  have  once, 
at  your  baptism,  renounced  the  devil,  all  his  works  and  all  his  ways,  so 
ye  would  renounce  all  these  through  your  whole  Ufe  and  live  as  beoometii 
children  of  God ;  and  he  proceeded  to  designate,  by  name,  the  sini 
which  they  should  especially  strive  to  shun.  Having  then  alluded  to 
tiie  judgment  of  God,  in  time  and  in  eternity,  he  ended  with  the  bless- 
ing :  "  May  the  Almighty  God,  who  wills  that  all  men  should  be  saved, 
and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  who  through  the  ministir 
of  my  tongue  has  communicated  this  to  your  ears,  may  he  himself  by  his 
own  grace  cause  it  to  bring  forth  fruit  in  your  hearts !"  Thus  Gallus 
labored  for  the  salvation  of  the  Swiss  and  Swabian  populations  dwelling 
around  him  till  the  year  640.'    A  short  time  before  his  death,  he  had 

'  The  sermon  is  to  be  foand  among  oth-       '  The  oldest,  simplest  account  of  the  lift 
cn  in  Galland.   BiU.  patr.  T.  12.  of  GalloB,  wzitten  in  a  Latin  which  ia  ote 
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leqaested  his  old  friend  the  priest  Willimar,  to  meet  him  at  the  castle 
ct  Arbon.  Feeble  as  he  was,  he  stunmoncd  his  last  encr^^es,  and 
preached  there  to  the  assembled  people.  Sickness  prevented  hun  from 
xetanung  back  to  his  monastery,  and  he  died  at  this  place.^ 

He  left  behind  him  disciples  who  labored  on,  ailer  his  example, 
fiyr  the  coltare  of  the  people  and  of  the  country,  and  founded  monas- 
texiea,  lErom  which  proceeded  the  reclaiming  of  the  wilderness.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  particularly  Ma^oald  (Magold,  or  abbre- 
Tiated  Magnus)  who  had  probably  while  a  youth  joined  Gallus  at  the 
castle  of  Arbon,  and  was  of  German  descent.  Ue  foimded  the 
monasteiy  at  Fiissen  (Faucense  monasterium),  on  the  Lech,  in  the 
deptftment  of  the  Upper  Danube ;  and  this  marks  the  theatre  of  his 
labors.*  We  may  observe  in  most  cases,  that  these  men  reached  a 
good  old  age,  —  a  consequence  of  their  simple  mode  of  life,  and  a 
land  of  activity,  which  with  all  its  toils  strengthened  their  physical 
powers.  In  a  length  of  life  which  seldom  fell  short  of  seventy  years, 
they  were  enabled  to  extend  and  confirm  the  work  of  their  hands  in 
a  proportionate  degree.  The  number  of  individuals  who  thus  passed 
orer  from  Ireland  to  France  was  undoubtedly  great ;  and  the  names 
of  many  of  them  are  imknown  to  ua.  Of  very  few  indeed  have  we 
my  exact  information.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Gallus,  Fridolin  a 
mnik  came  over  from  Ireland.  Ue  labored  among  the  people  on  the 
borders  of  AJsace,  Switzerland,  and  Suabia,  and  foimded  a  monastery 
near  Sackingen,  on  the  Rhine.3  There  came  also  from  Ireland,  soon 
after  the  death  of  Gallus,  the  monk  Thrudpert ;  *  he  went  to  Breis- 
gaa,  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  would  have  founded  there  a  monastery ; 
bt  some  of  the  people,  whom  a  prince  of  that  country,  favorable  to 
his  plan,  sent  with  him  to  assist  in  subduing  the  wilderness,  are  said  to 
have  murdered  liim.  A  monastery,  called  after  his  name,  St.  IIu- 
brecht,  perpetuated  his  memory.* 

Another  Irish  monk  by  the  name  of  Cyllena  (Cilian)  appeared  in 
the  last  half  of  the  seventh  century,  as  a  preaclier  in  a  part  of  the 
Prankish  territory,  where  probably,  at  an  earlier  period,  when  it 
belonged  to  the  Thuringian  dominion,  some  seeds  of  Christianity  had 
been  scattered.^    lie  is  said  to  have  found  m  the  command  of  Christ, 

icarcelj  intelligible,  is  to  be  found  in  the  *  It  is  sing:a1nr,  that  the  names  of  the 

latut  coUection  of  the  scriptorcs  reram  two  last  sound  more  like  German  than 

G^nnanicamm  by  Pertz  III.    The  recom-  Irish ;  yet  they  may  have  been  early  altered 

po#ed  life  by  tho  abbot  Walafrid  Strabo  of  by  a  forci^  pronunciation. 

the  ninth  century  is  in  MabiUon  Acta  S.  ^  See  Acta  p.  26.  April. 

Old.  Bened.  8.  II.  •  Wo  are  in  want  of  ancient  and  trust- 

*  According  to    the    ancient   tnulition,  worthy  accounts  of  the  life  of  this  man 

ninety-five  years  old :  which  certainly  can-  also ;  for  the  older  and  simpler  bioj^Tiphi- 

Dot  be  correct,  as  he  accompanied  Colum-  cal  notices  published  amon^  tliosc  of  Cani- 

ban  firom  Ireland  when  he  was  u  young  sius  (Lcct.  antiqq.  T.  III.)  cannot  l)c  so 

man.  called.    What  is  told  in  them  both,  about 

■  The  account  of  his  life  (unfortunately  Cilian's  jounio.v  to  Home,  for  the  purpose 

of  Tcry  ancertain  authority,)  written  at  a  of  obtaining:  full  power  fi-om  the  pope  to 

later  period,  is  to  In;  found  in  the  Actis  enter  upon  his  missionary  labors,  certainly 

tanctonun,  at  tJie  VI.  of  Septemlnir.  does  not  look  exactly  like  what  wo  might 

'  The  ancertain  accounts  of  his  life,  at  the  expect  from  an  Irish  monk. 
TL  of  March. 
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To  forsake  all  and  follow  him,  a  call  expresslj  addreased  to  himaelf^ 
and  bidding  him  to  engage  in  the  work  of  a  misaionarj.  He  set  out 
on  his  journey  with  several  companions,  and  came  to  Wiinburg,  wliera 
he  fell  in  with  a  certain  duke  Gozbert,  who  was  baptized  by  him,  and 
whose  example  was  followed  by  many  of  his  people.  But  Hm  persoii 
afterwards  contracted  a  marriage  with  Geilane,  his  brother's  widow, 
thus  violating  laws  of  the  church ;  Cilian,  believing  him  to  have 
arrived  at  sufficient  maturity  of  Christian  knowledge  to  know  better, 
upbraided  him  with  this  as  a  crime.  He  resolved  to  separate  froa 
her — but  Geilane,  being  informed  of  his  intention,  took  advantage  cf 
the  absence  of  her  husband  in  a  time  of  war,  and  caused  Ciliaa  to  be 
put  to  death.  If  the  facts  were  so,  we  have  here  an  example  riiow- 
mg  how  the  missionaries  were  hampered  and  thwarted  in  the  oischarg^ 
of  Iheir  proper  duties,  from  being  no  longer  able  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  divine  law  and  human  prescriptions. 

As  it  respects  the  dissemination  of  Christianity  in  Bavaria  proper; 
our  sources  of  information  are  not  sufficiently  accurate  and  certun  to 
enable  us  to  trace  the  progress  of  events,  subsequent  to  the  death  oi 
that  man  of  God,  Severinus.  From  the  neighboring  fields  of  mie* 
sionary  labor  already  mentioned,  many  seeds  of  divine  truth  would 
find  their  way  here  also.  It  may  be  supposed,  that  Irish  missionaries 
would  not  fail  to  visit  so  inviting  a  spot.  A  Frankish  synod,  in  the 
year  618,  felt  itself  called  to  do  something  for  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  well  as  the  diSiision  of  pure  Christian  knowledge,  among 
the  neighboring  populations ;  and  they  committed  this  work  to  tiie 
abbot  Eustasius,  of  Luxeuil,  the  successor  of  Columban,  and  to  the 
monk  Agil.^  These  persons  are  said  to  have  extended  their  travels 
as  far  as  Bavaria,  where  they  found  not  only  the  remains  of  idolatry, 
but  also  certain  heretical  views  of  Christianity ;  a  namely,  as  it  is 
asserted,  the  errors  of  Photmus  and  Bonosus. 

As  regards  the  so  designated  doctrines  of  Bonosus,  it  may  be  con- 
jectured, that  some  Irish  missionary  had  introduced  there  the  opinion, 
in  earUer  times  not  deemed  offensive,  that  Mary  had  other  sons  after 
the  birth  of  Jesus;  but  it  may  he  questioned,  whether  the  reporters 
of  this  account  liad  any  right  notion  of  the  doctrine  of  Bonosus,  or 
knew  how  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  Photinus.  At  all  events,  by 
the  latter  they  meant  the  denial  of  Christ's  divinity,  and  the  opinion 
that  ho  was  merely  a  man.^     We  might  then  suj)pose,  either  that 

^  Called  l)v  the  French  St.  Aile,  nflcr-  the  "Waraskians,  and  found  such  erron 

wanls  al»J)ot  of  the  monastery  Kesbacum,  prcvaiiinj:  only  among  thw  i)eople — am<^ 

Rt  Imi.s.  the  Bavarians  merely  idolatry.     Bnt  ac- 

•  The  road  to  Elsace,  on  the  borders  of  cordinpf  to  the  Life  of  Salaborga,  Eiuta* 

Switzcrhmd,  led  them  perhaps  next  still  sius  went  first  to  the  Bavarians,  and  found 

further  lowaids  Bavaria ;  for  one  object  of  such  errors  prevailing  first  among  these, 

their  joun.cy  was  the  tribe  of  Waniskians,  Also  in  the  Life  of  Agil  (f.  319)  their 

whose  lociiliiy,  in  the  life  of  St.  Salaberga,  route  is  described  in  tlie  same  manner;  hot 

(!Mabillon  O.  B.  saec.  II.  f.  425.)  is  thus  whether  these  errors  were  found  to  joe- 

aescril>ed  :  '*  «jui  partem  Sequanorum  j)ro-  vail    also   among    the  Bavarians,  is  moi 

vinciae  ei  Duvii  (river  Douns)  amnis  flu-  stated. 

cnta  ex  utnKjue  parte  incolunt."    Accord-  '  The  author  of  the  Life  of  SalabeKA 

ing  to  the  Life  of  Eustasius  by  the  monk  describes  the  erroneous  doctrines  most  dw- 

Jonas,  £usta>iu8  went  in  the  first  place  to  tinctly:  "purom  homincm  dominomnoi- 
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some  among  the  new  converts  had  framed  to  themselves  such  a  con> 
f^on  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  the  rude  understanding  of  the 
natural  man  being  easily  led  to  form  such  views  of  Christ,^  or  that 
the  ignorance  of  rude  missionaries  had  given  occasion  to  these  opin- 
ions ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  enthusiasm  for  missionary  labors  begun 
to  spread,  tlian  it  happened,  that  even  such  as  possessed  no  suitable 
qualifications  were  led  from  the  force  of  imitation,  from  ambition,  or 
other  impure  motives,  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work.^  It  is  proba- 
ble, however,  that  these  errors  sprung  from  some  root  of  false  doc- 
trine, which  had  been  propagated  among  these  tribes  at  a  much  ear- 
lier period ;  for  we  find  already,  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century, 
nuKcations  of  the  fact,  that  along  with  the  Arians,  the  followers  also 
of  these  Photinian  opinions  sought  to  introduce  their  doctrines  among 
the  Bnrgnndians ;  whether  it  was  that  Arianism  itself  had  called  forth 
a  tendency  of 'the  natural  understanding,  which  proceeded  still  fur- 
ther in  the  denial  of  our  Saviour's  peculiar  dignity,  or  that  such  a 
sect  had  from  ancient  times  been  secretly  propagated  in  the  Roman 
empire,  and  now  sought  to  gain  among  the  newly  converted  people,  a 
place  of  refhge  for  itself  as  well  as  proselytes  to  its  faith.3 

When  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  Emmeran,  a  bishop 
fiom  Aqnitania,^  made  a  journey  to  Hungary,  with  a  view  to  labor 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Avarcs,  the  Bavarian  duke  Theodo  I.,  as  it 
k  recorded,  represented  to  him,  that  desolating  wars  rendered  his 
undertaking  impracticable,  and  begged  him,  instead  of  pursuing  his 
plan,  to  remain  in  Bavaria,  where  some  seeds  of  Christianity  were 
already  to  be  found,  though  mixed  up  with  paganism,  and  to  labor  for 

tram  Jesum  esse  absque  Deitate  patris."  '  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Cler- 

But  here  also  no  distinction  is  made  in  mont,  (epp  I.  VI   ep.  12.  opp.  Sirmond  I. 

fiKt  between  the  doctrine  of  Photin  and  f  582)  speaks  of  the  pains  taken  by  I'ati- 

of  Bonoras ;   and  as  the  other  narrators  nus,  hi.sliop  of  Lyons,  to  convert  the  Pho- 

saj  likewise :  Photinos  vcl  Bonosus,  they  tinians  among  the  Burf]^undian  people.    It 

too  were  doubtless  aware  of  no  difference,  might  be  sapposed,  however,  that  he  here 

*  How  possible  it  is  for  heretical  tenden-  confounded  the  Photinians  with  the  Arians. 
cies  to  tprine  ap  even  in  the  midst  of  a  Yet  it  is  plain,  from  a  letter  of  AWtus  bishop 
people  in  a  wnoliy  mde  state,  when  Chris-  of  Vicnnc  to  the  Burgundian  king  Gundo- 
tianitT  has  made  some  little  progress  bad,  (ep.  28.  opp.  Sirmond  II.  f  44)  that 
amonz  them,  is  seen  at  present  in  the  re-  persons  who  denied  a  prcSxistcnt  divine 
maritable  appearances  amon^  the  islanders  nature  of  Christ,  perhaps  prober  I'lioti* 
of  the  Pacitic  Ocean.  See  tne  Missionary  nians,  had  sought  to  gain  over  the  kin;.^  to 
Operations  in  the  South  Sea,  by  F.  Krohn,  their  opinions.  Hence  he  was  led  to  con- 
Hambni^  F.  Perthes  1833,  and  Missionary  suit  bishop  Avitus. 

Re^rister  for  1832,  pp.  99  and  365.  *  Not  even  the  name  of  his  bishopric  is 

•  Thos  e.  g.  it  is  related  in^the  life  of  stated  in  the  account  of  his  life  first  com- 
the  abbot  Eostasins,  that  a  certain  Agrcs-  piled  in  the  eleventh  century,  which  Cani- 
tios,  who  had  been  secretary  of  the  Frank-  sius  has  published  in  the  third  volume  of 
ish  king  Thierri  II.,  seized  with  sudden  his  I^ctiones  antiquae.  The  life,  in  tliis 
feelings  of  contrition,  had  renounced  all  form,  was  first  composed  in  the  eh?voiith 
his  earthly  possessions,  and  withdrawn  to  century;  and  though  an  earlier  narrative 
retirement  in  the  convent  of  Luxeuil.  furnishes  the  basis  of  it,  yet  even  this  docs 
Next  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  desire  not  reach  back  to  the  age  of  Kminernn ; 
to  become  a  missionary;  and  it  was  in  and  these  later  compilations  arc  ahvavs 
vain  die  abbot  Eostasius  assured  him,  that  less  trustworthy.  A  true  picture  of  the 
he  wanted  Ae  maturity  necessary  for  that  lalwrs  and  fortunes  of  Emmeran  cannot 
emplorment  He  went  amone  the  Bava-  be  recovered  from  these  meagre  biogra- 
rians,  ^t  tarried  there  only  a  snort  time,  as  phies. 

be  coold  effect  nothing. 
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the  restoration  of  religion  to  its  purity  among  his  people.  He  labored 
there  for  three  years.  After  this,  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Rome, 
intending  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  vicinity  of  {daces 
deemed  sacred ;  but  waylaid  and  murdered  by  a  son  of  the  duke  to 
revenge  an  accusation  of  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  author, 
he  perished  as  a  martyr  J  At  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  Bod- 
bert  (Ruprecht)  bishop  of  Worms,  descended  from  a  royal  fionily 
among  the  Franks,  made  a  journey  to  Bavaria  at  the  invitaticm  of 
duke  Theodo  11.  He  begged  of  the  duke  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  establish  himself  in  a  wild  district  of  country,  full  of  the 
remains  of  magnificent  structures  belonging  to  the  Roman  times, 
where  the  city  of  Juvavia  lay  in  niins.  Here  he  built  a  church  and 
a  monastery,  the  foundation  u])on  which  rose  afterwards  the  bishopric  of 
Salzburg.  After  this  he  returned  to  his  native  land,  to  procure  fiu«- 
ther  aid  for  the  prosecution  of  his  growing  work ;  and  with  twelve 
new  missionaries  he  returned  to  his  old  field  of  actjon,  and  labored 
afresh  in  it  until  at  an  advanced  age,  thinking  his  work  establiriied  on 
a  sufficiently  firm  foundation,  and  having  left  behind  him  a  succeesor 
in  the  field,  he  returned  back  to  his  bishopric,  for  the  purpose  of 
spending  there  the  remnant  of  his  days.a  After  these  men,  followed 
the  Prankish  hermit  Corbinian,  who  settled  down  in  the  district  where 
afterwards  sprung  up  the  bishopric  of  Freisingen. 

Bordering  on  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  was  the  powerful,  barba- 
rous and  warlike  tribe  of  the  Frieslanders,  who  besides  the  strip  of 
territory  which  still  bears  their  name,  had  possession  of  several  other 
portions  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  the  neighboring  Germany;  and 
partly  by  reason  of  their  vicinity,  partly  by  the  ooncjuest  of  some  por- 
tions of  the  territory,  zealous  bishops  among  the  Franks  foimd  omMP* 
tunity  of  extending  among  this  people  the  sphere  of  their  laborg. 
Among  these,  was  Amandus,  a  person  of  glowing  zeal,  but  who  seems 
to  have  been  wanting  in  prudence  and  wisdom.  Having  been  ordain- 
ed as  a  bishop  without  any  fixed  diocese  (episcopus  regionariu8),he 
chose  the  districts  of  the  Schelde,  then  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  Franks,  as  his  field  of  labor.  He  came  to  the  place  called  (}anda- 
vum  (Ghent),  and  here  found  idolatry  prevailing.  But  he  was  unable 
to  subdue  the  barbarism  of  the  people.  He  procured  an  order  from 
the  Frankish  king  Dagobert,  by  which  all  might  be  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  baptism.  In  endeavoring  to  carry  this  command  into  executicm, 
and  to  preach  to  the  people,  who  as  it  may  well  be  supposed  could  de- 
rive but  little  benefit  from  preaching,  backed  %j  such  forcible  measures, 
he  exposed  himself  to  the  most  violent  persecutions  and  ill-treatment, 
and  sometimes  to  the  peril  of  his  life.  Yet  he  endeavored  also  to  win 
the  affections  of  his  hearers  by  acts  of  benevolence.     He  redeemed 

*  The  cause  of  the  persecution  excited  and  when  at  some  later  period  he  retncted 

against  him  still  remains  in  the  dark.    Ac-  the  pioos  fiction,  he  was  not  believed, 

cording  to  the  abovemcntioned  life,  Em-  •  Resnccting  these  mi:ssionaries  also  we 

meran,  out  of  compassion  to  the  guilty  have  only  a  meagre  account,  drawn  op  at  a 

ones,  took  upon  him!>clf  tlic  hlame  of  the  much  later  period.  Canis.  Lect.  aataq.  T. 

pregnancy  of  a  daughter  of  the  duke ;  III.  F.  II. 
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captiyes;  instmcted  and  baptized  them.  A  great  impression  was 
made  by  him  on  the  minds  of  the  rude  people,  when  on  a  certain  occar 
son,  he  caused  a  thief,  who  had  been  hung,  and  whom  he  had  sought 
in  yain,  by  his  intercessions,  to  deUver  from  the  punishment  of  death, 
to  be  taken  down  from  the  gallows  after  the  execution  of  his  sentence, 
and  conveyed  to  his  own  chamber,  where  he  succeeded  in  recalling 
lum  to  life.  As  he  appeared  now  in  the  character  of  a  miracle-worker, 
many  came  to  him  of  their  own  accord  and  were  baptized.  They  de- 
stroyed their  idol-temples,  and  Amandus  was  assisted  by  presents  of 
the  long  and  the  united  offerings  of  pious  men,  in  the  work  of  convert- 
ing these  temples  into  monasteries  and  churches.  But  now  instead  of 
continiiing  to  build  on  these  first  successful  issues,  and  to  extend  and 
establish  on  a  still  firmer  foundation  his  sphere  of  action  where  so  much 
still  remained  to  be  done,  and  a  happy  beginning  had  just  be&n  made, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  hurried  on  by  a  fanatical  zeal  to  seek  martjr- 
cbm  among  the  savage  Slavonians,  and  directed  his  course  to  the  coun- 
tries aiound  the  Danube ;  but  finding  here  no  opportunity  of  doing 
gDod,  nor  even  a  chance  for  martyrdom,  being  received  perhaps  with 
iDdifference  or  ridicule  rather  than  rage,  he  soon  returned  back  to  his 
farmer  field  of  labor.  At  last,  he  obtained  a  fixed  diocese,  as  bishop 
(f  Mastricht  (Trajectum)  and  with  inde&tigable  pains,  he  journeyed 
through  it,  eidiortmg  the  clergy  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties, 
and  preaching  to  the  pagan  populations  who  dwelt  witlun,  or  on  the  bor- 
ders of,  his  diocese,  till  his  death,  in  679.^  One  of  the  most  distinguished 
among  these  Frankish  bishops  who  exerted  themselves  in  the  cause  of 
nusaions,  was  Eligius.^  The  story  of  his  life  before  he  became  a  bishop, 
shows,  that  amidst  all  the  rudeness  of  the  Frankish  people,  and  in 
spite  of  the  sensuous  coloring  of  the  religious  spirit,  some  remains  of 
vital  Christianity  were  still  preserved  in  old  Christian  families.  From 
such  a  family  Hi^us  sprung.^  Already,  while  pursuing  the  occupa- 
ti<m  of  a  goldsmith,  he  had  by  remarkable  skill  in  his  art,  as  well  as 
by  Us  integrity  and  trust-worthiness,  won  the  particular  esteem  and 
confidence  of  king  Clotaire  I.  and  stood  high  at  his  court.  Even 
then  the  cause  of  the  gospel  was  to  him  the  dearest  interest  to  which 
everything  else  was  made  subservient.  While  working  at  his  art,  he 
always  had  a  bible  lying  open  before  him.  The  abundant  income  of 
his  labors,  he  devoted  to  religious  objects  and  deeds  of  charity. 
Whenever  he  heard  of  captives  —  who  in  these  days  were  often  drag- 
ged off  in  troops  as  slaves  —  that  were  to  be  sold  at  auction,^  he  has- 
tened to  the  spot  and  paid  down  their  price.  Sometimes,  by  his  means, 
a  hundred  at  once,  men  and  women,  thus  obtained  their  liberty.  He 
then  left  it  to  their  choice,  either  to  return  home,  or  to  remain  with 
him  as  free  Christian  brethren,  or  to  become  monks.    In  the  first  case, 

*  The  sonrce,  is  the  ancient  account  of  found  in  D'Achery  spicileg.  T.  IL  nov. 

ha  life  in  the  Actis  S.  Ord.  Bened.  Mahil-  edit 

km  Saec  EL  '  Bom  at  Chatehit,  four  miles  from  Li- 

■  St  Eloy.    His  life,  written  by  his  dis-  mogcs,  A.  D.  588. 

<mle  Andoen,  is  better  suited  than  other  *  Fraecipuc  e  gencre  Saxonum,  gui  abun- 

mognphies  ik  this  period  to  gire  a  true  and  de  eo  tempore  veluti  greges  a  sedibus  pro- 

^im  pictoie  of  the  man  it  describes.    It  is  priis  evnlsi  in  diversa  distrahebantur. 
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he  gave  them  money  for  their  journey ;  in  the  last,  which  pleased  lum 
most,  he  took  pains  to  procure  them  a  handsome  reception  into  some 
monastery.  While  a  layman,  he  made  use  of  his  Christian  knowledge, 
in  which  he  excelled  many  of  the  common  clergy,  to  further  ihe  rat 
gious  instruction  of  the  people.  Thus  Ids  fame  soon  spread  hr  and 
wide,  and  when  strangers  from  abroad,  from  Italy  or  Spain,  came  on 
any  business  to  the  king,  they  first  repaired  to  him  for  consultation  and 
advice.  In  the  practice  of  his  art,  he  was  most  pleased  to  be  emnloY- 
ed  on  objects  connected  with  the  interests  of  rehgion,  consequenfly  in 
accordance  with  the  peculiar  spirit  of  those  times,  in  adorning  with 
costly  shrines  the  graves  of  saints. 

This  person,  in  641,  was  appointed  bishop  over  the  extensive  dio- 
cese of  Vermandois,  Toumay  and  Noyon,  tiie  boimdaries  of  which 
touched  on  pagan  tribes,  while  its  inhabitants  were  many  of  them  still 
pagans,  or  now  converts,  and  Christians  only  in  name.  With  indefiiti- 
gable  zeal  he  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  tiU  659,  throng  a 
period  of  eighteen  years.  He  took  every  pains  to  search  out  the  rode 
populations  within  the  bounds  of  his  extensive  diocese  and  even  beyond 
ihem.  In  these  tours  of  visitation,  he  had  to  suffer  many  insults  and 
persecutions,  sometimes  exposing  his  life  to  danger ;  but  by  love,  gen- 
tleness and  patience  he  triumphed  over  every  otetacle.  The  acoomit 
which  his  scholar  and  biographer  give  us  of  the  matter  of  his  discourses, 
shows  that  he  was  very  far  from  attaching  importance  to  a  barely  ex- 
ternal conversion,  or  mere  conformity  to  the  Christian  ritual ;  cm  the 
contrary,  he  endeavored  carefully  to  put  men  on  their  guard  against 
such  outward  show,  and  to  insist  on  a  Christian  change  of  heart  in  its 
whole  extent.  "It  is  not  enough  —  said  he  —  that  you  have  taken 
upon  you  the  Christian  name,  if  you  do  not  the  works  of  a  Christian. 
Tlie  Christian  name  is  profitable  to  him,  who  constantly  treasures 
Christ's  precepts  in  his  heart  and  expresses  them  in  his  life."  He  re- 
minded his  hearers  of  their  baptismal  vows,  recalled  them  to  the  sense 
of  what  these  vows  implied  and  of  what  was  requisite  in  order  to  fulfil 
them.  He  then  warned  them  against  particidar  sins,  and  exhorted 
them  to  various  kinds  of  good  works.  He  taught  them  that  love  was 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  and  that  the  dignity  of  the  children  of  God 
consisted  in  their  loving  even  their  enemies  for  God's  sake.  He  warn- 
ed them  against  the  remains  of  pagan  superstition.  They  should  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  deluded  by  auguries  or  pretended  omens  of 
good  or  ill  fortune  ;^  but  when  going  on  a  journey  or  about  to  engage 
in  any  other  business,  they  should  simply  cross  themselves  in  the  name 
of  Cluist,  repeat  the  creed  and  the  Pater  noster  with  faith  and  sincere 
devotion,  and  no  power  of  the  evil  one  would  be  able  to  hurt  them. 
No  Christian  should  care  in  the  least  on  what  day  he  left  his  house,  or 
on  what  day  he  returned  home,  for  all  days  alike  were  made  by  God. 
None  should  bind  an  amulet  on  the  neck  of  man  or  beast,  even  Qio^A, 
the  charm  were  prepared  by  a  priest,  though  it  were  said  to  be  a  1^ 

^  Similiter  et  angaria,  vel  stemutationes    qnas  ayicolafl  cantantes  attendatis. 
nolite  obaer?aiei  nee  in  itinera  positi  ali- 
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thing  and  to  contain  passages  of  Holy  Writ ;  fer  there  was  in  it  no 
remedy  of  Christ,  but  only  a  poison  of  the  devil.  In  everything,  men 
sbonld  simply  seek  to  be  partakers  of  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  to  con- 
fide, with  the  whole  heart,  in  the  power  of  his  name.  They  should 
deare  constantly  to  have  Christ  in  iheir  hearts,  and  his  sign  on  theii 
fiNreheadsf ;  for  the  sign  of  Christ  was  a  great  thing,  but  it  profited 
ttose  only,  who  labored  to  folfil  his  commandments. 

About  this  period.  Living  descended  from  a  respectable  Irish  fam- 
ily,i  labored  as  a  missionary  among  the  barbarous  people  in  Brabant ; 
and  in  656  he  experienced  the  maartyrdom  which  he  had  predicted  for 
himself-s 

Mimks  from  England  must  have  found  in  their  relationship  to  the 
German  nations,  a  peculiar  motive  for  engaging  in  the  woric  of  con- 
veying to  these  nations  the  message  of  salvation ;  and  by  means  of 
thu  relationship  such  an  enterprise  would  in  their  case  be  greatiy 
bdlitated.  In  the  last  times  of  the  seventh  century,  many  young 
En^ishmen  resorted  to  Ireland,  partiy  for  the  purpose  of  lead^g  a 
nlent  and  strictly  spiritual  life  among  ihe  monks  of  that  island,  and 
partly  for  the  sake  of  gathering  up  ihe  various  knowledge  there  to  be 
obtained.  They  were  received  by  the  Irish  with  Christian  hospitality, 
and  provided  not  only  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  but  with  books. 
Among  tiiese,  was  one  by  the  name  of  Egbert,  who  in  a  sickness 
which  threatened  to  prove  fatal,  made  a  vow,  that  if  Grod  spared  his 
life,  he  would  not  return  to  his  native  land,  but  devote  his  Ahys  to  the 
service  of  the  Lord  in  some  foreign  country.  He  afterwards  decided, 
with  several  companions,  to  repair  to  the  German  tribes ;  but  when 
en  the  point  of  embarking  with  them,  was  detained  behind.'  His 
companions,  however,  carried  their  resolution  into  effect;  and  thus 
it  was  him  that  really  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  work,  which  subse- 
quently placed  the  German  church  on  a  stable  foundation.  The  prin- 
cipal among  these  was  the  monk  Wigbert,  He  resided  for  two  years 
among  the  Frieslanders,  who  at  that  time  still  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence ;  but  owing  to  the  rude  temper  of  the  people  and  of  their 
king  Badbod,  he  met  with  too  determined  a  resistance,  and  returned, 
without  accomplishing  anything,  to  his  native  land.  But  the  work 
was  resumed  with  better  success  by  another  person  from  England,  the 
presbyter  Willibrord.  A  pious  education  had  early  lighted  up  in 
him  the  fire  of  divine  love.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  too  visited  Ire- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  being  trained ;  and  after  having  spent  there 
twelve  years,^  he  felt  an  impulse  constraining  him  to  five  no  longer 

>  Bomface,  who  wrote  the  life  of  this  '  His  poetical  letter  to  the  abbot  Elor- 

person,  affirms,  it  is  true,  that  he  received  bcrt  in  Ghent : 

Ms  fiu*ts  from  the  mouth  of  three  of  Livin's  impis  bartMuico  gens  engitata  tomolta 

disciples  :  but  still  his  narraUve  is  entitled  luo  Bmbanta  fbrit  meque  ementa  iwdt 

to  Uttle  confidence,  and  cannot  be  safely       ^^'^Hp*^^^?!? '**^«??/tlf'^i^T 

J      X  •  •«  •-  „  .iA  ♦«  !,«.,«  .^«»:»«<i  K«.r  P«*  Mt,  quod  porto,  ctir  mlhl  beUa  moreiT 

used.    Lmn  is  said  to  have  received  bap-       g^  ^^  to  .pirarfcr/tas,  son  laeta  triumpU, 

tism  from  AugUStin,   the   founder  of  the  Atque  dablt  palmam  gloria  martyrii. 

Enelish  diurch ;  but  to  judge  from  the  re-  Cul  cndam  norl,  neo  spe  fhwttabor  inanl, 
ia^ns  in  which  he  stood  to  the  British  ^"^  "Po^det  D«us  «^  qui«  dubitaw  poMT 

churclL  this  certainly  is  not  probable.  '  Bede  IIL  27 ;  V.  11, 12. 

^  ^  r  *  See  Akjnin's  Life  of  Vf  iUibiord. 
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amply  for  his  own  improvement,  but  to  labor  also  for  the  good  of 
others ;  and  the  fame  of  the  nations  of  German  descent,  the  Fries* 
landers,  the  Saxons,  where  the  field  of  labor  was  so  great,  and  the 
laborers  so  few,  strongly  attracted  him.  Pipin,  mayor  of  the  palace, 
having  subdued  the  Frieslanders  and  made  a  part  of  them  dependent 
on  the  Frankish  empire,  new  and  more  favorable  prospects  were  Ham 
opened  for  a  mission  into  these  countries.  He  set  out  with  twelve 
associates,  and  others  followed  after.  Among  these  were  two  brotlh 
ers  by  the  name  of  Heuwald,  who  died  as  martyrs  among  the  Saxons. 
Willibrord  having  been  invited  by  Pipin  to  fix  the  seat  of  his  labors 
in  the  northern  parts  of  his  kingdom,  first  visited  Rome,  in  the  year 
692,  yielding  to  that  respect  for  the  Boman  church  which  was  so 
deeply  impressed  on  the  English  mind.  His  object  was  to  begin  the 
great  work  under  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  to  provide  himsdf 
with  relics  for  the  consecration  of  the  new  churches.  Meantime  his 
associates  were  not  inactive.  They  got  one  of  their  own  number,  a 
gentle  spirit,  Svidbert  by  name,  to  be  ordained  aa  bishop,  and  he 
labored  among  the  Westphalian  tribe  of  the  Boruchtuarians,  but  by 
an  irruption  of  the  Saxons  was  driven  away ;  whereupon  Pipin  made 
over  to  him  the  island  of  Kaiserworth,  in  the  Rhine,  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a  monastery. 

Willibrord  soon  returned  from  Rome,  and  began  his  labors,  with 
flattering  results,  in  Frankish  Friesland.  Pipin  now  concluded  to 
give  the  new  church  a  fixed  and  permanent  form,  by  erecting  a  bidh 
opric  which  should  have  its  scat  in  the  old  borough  of  the  Wilts 
(Wilteburg,  the  Roman  Trajectum,  Utrecht),  and  for  this  purpose^ 
sent  Willibrord  to  Rome,  to  receive  ordination  firom  the  pope  as  an 
independent  bishop  over  the  new  church.  Thus  his  church  was  to 
obtain  the  dignity  of  a  metropolis,  or  an  archbishopric.  The  fame  of 
Willibrord's  labors  in  these  districts  is  said  to  have  induced  Wafframj 
a  bishop  of  Sens,  to  repair  thither  with  several  companions.  He  went 
to  those  Frieslanders  who  were  not  yet  subjected  to  the  Frankish 
dominion,  and  is  said  to  have  baptized  many.  A  characteristic  inci- 
dent is  related  of  his  labors,  which,  though  the  account  of  his  life 
cannot  be  relied  on  as  authentic,  may  nevertheless  be  true.  King 
Badbod  came  and  represented  himself  as  prepared  to  receive  baptism, 
but  was  first  desirous  of  having  one  question  answered ;  namely^ 
whether  on  arriving  at  heaven,  he  should  find  there  his  forefathers 
also,  the  earlier  kings.  The  bishop  replied,  that  these,  having  died 
without  baptism,  had  assuredly  been  condenmed  to  hell.  ^^  What 
business  have  I,  then  —  said  Radbod  —  with  a  few  poor  people  in 
heaven ;  I  prefer  to  abide  by  the  religion  of  my  fathers."  Though 
ihe  barbarous  Radbod  was,  doubtless,  only  seeking  a  pretext  to  reject, 
in  a  half  bantering  way,  the  proposal  that  he  should  embrace  dhri9> 
tianity,  still  this  incident  may  serve  to  illustrate  how  the  spread  of 
Christianity  was  hindered  and  checked,  by  the  narrow  and  tangled 
views  of  i^  doctrines  which  had  grown  out  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
church.  Alike  finiitless  were  all  tibe  pains  bestowed  by  Willibrord  on 
the  king  of  the  JfrieslaQders.    The  active  misdonary  made  a  journey, 
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however,  to  the  north,  beyond  the  province  of  Radbod,  as  far  as  Den- 
mark. Yet  an  that  he  could  do  here  was  to  purchase  thirty  of  the 
native  youths.  These  he  instructed  as  he  travelled ;  and  havmg  at 
length  landed  on  a  certain  island  consecrated  to  the  ancient  German 
deity  Fosite  (Fosite's  land,  Helgoland)  he  meant  to  avail  himself 
of  some  opportunity  while  he  remained  there,  to  baptize  them.  But 
to  touch  anytiung  consecrated  to  the  god  on  this  holy  island,  was  consid- 
ered a  capital  crime.  When  Willibrord  therefore  ventured  to  baptize 
the  lads  in  a  sacred  fountain,  while  his  associates  slaughtered  some 
animak  deemed  sacred,  the  fury  of  the  people  was  greatly  excited. 
One  of  the  missionaries,  selected  by  lot,  was  sacrificed  to  the  idols ; 
the  rest  king  Radbod  sent  back  to  the  Frankish  kingdom.  Somewhat 
later,  "Willibrord  was  enabled  to  extend  the  field  of  his  labors  among 
tins  people.  It  was  when  the  Frieslanders  were  more  completely 
BoMected  to  the  Frankish  dominion,  and  after  the  death  of  king  Rad- 
bod, the  most  violent  opposer  of  the  Christian  church.  This  happened 
in  719.  At  a  still  later  period,  he  was  assisted  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree,  by  one  of  the  natives,  a  man  of  high  standing,  and  a  zealous 
Christian.  In  him,  while  yet  a  heathen,  we  have  a  remarkable 
mstanee  of  that  drawing  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  which  leads  those 
who  jfollow  it  to  the  Son ;  for  even  then  he  strove  to  follow  tiie  law  of 
Gfod  written  on  the  heart.  He  was  a  benefactor  to  the  poor,  a  de- 
fisnder  of  the  oppressed,  and  as  a  judge  exorcised  jus^ce.  But  in 
fearlessly  administering  the  law,  ana  setting  his  face  against  all  the 
wrong  done  by  long  Radbod  and  his  servants,  he  drew  upon  himself 
the  persecutions  of  that  prince,  and  was  compelled  to  escape,  with  his 
&muy,  to  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  the  Franks.  Here  he  met  with 
a  friendly  reception ;  here  too  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Chris- 
ti^m  doctarines,  was  convinced  of  their  truth,  and  went  over,  with  his 
whole  family,  to  the  Christian  church.  After  the  death  of  king  Rad- 
bod, Charles  Martel,  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  presented  him  witli  a 
feof  on  the  borders  of  Friesland,  and  sent  him  back  to  his  native 
country,  to  labor  there  for  the  promotion  of  the  Christian  faith.  He 
established  himself  in  the  vicinity  of  Utrecht,  and  with  his  whole  fam- 
ily, zealously  maintained  the  preaching  of  the  faith.*  Thus  WiUi- 
brord  labored  for  more  than  thirty  years  as  bishop  of  the  new  church. 
In  739,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  he  died.* 

But  notwithstanding  the  individual  efibrts  which  had  thus  far  been 
made,  on  so  many  different  sides,  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Germany,  still  these  isolated  and  scattered  attempts,  without  a 
conmion  centre,  or  a  firm  ecclesiastical  bond  to  unite  the  individual 
plans  in  one  concerted  whole,  could  accomplish  but  little  which  was 
calculated  to  endure,  anrid  such  a  mass  of  untutored  nations  and  under 
circumstances  in  so  many  respects  unfavorable.     To  insure  the  steady 

»  Sec  Altfrid's  Life  of  St.  Liudgcr,  near  tate,  utpoto  triccsimum  ct  sextum  in  epi- 

the    beginning :    Monumenta   Gcrraaniae  scopatu  habens  annum  ct  post  multipUces 

bistorica  by  Pertz  T.  II.  f  405.  militiae  coelestis  agones  ad  praemia  rcmn- 

«  Bcde  says  of  hira,  A.  D.  731 :  Ipse  nerationis  supernoe  tola  mente  su^irana, 
tdhac  Bapcrcst,  longa  jam  venerabilis  ae- 
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progress  of  Christianity  among  tiiese  populations  for  aD  futoie  tune, 
one  of  two  things  was  necessary.  Sther  a  large  nmnber  of  misaoDr 
aries  laboring  singly,  and  relying  simply  on  the  fower  cf  the  cKrae 
yMrd  lodged  in  theheartsof  men,  would  have  to  be  distributed  throng 
a  large  number  of  smaller  fields,  and  to  prepare  the  way,  so  that  the 
Christian  church  mi^t  gradually  and  by  working  outwards  yromipAftp 
in,  attain  among  these  nations  a  fixed  and  determinate  shape,  and 
Christianity  like  a  leaven  penetrate  through  the  whole  mass  of  the 

EX>ple ;  and  this  was  tlie  end  to  which  the  efibrts  of  the  Irish  and 
ritish  missionaries  chiefly  tended ;  or  some  one  individual  must  rise 
up,  endowed  with  great  energy  and  wisdom,  to  conduct  the  whole  en* 
terprise  after  one  plan,  who  would  be  able  in  a  much  shorter  spaoe  oi 
time  to  found  a  universal  German  church  after  some  determinate  out- 
ward form,  and  to  secure  its  perpetuity  by  forced  outwaard  institutioDS 
knit  in  close  connection  with  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  church* 
The  latter  was  done  ;  and  it  was  the  work  of  Boniface,  whom  for  this 
reason,  though  he  found  already  many  scattered  missionaries  in  Ge^ 
many,  we  must  still  regard  as  the  father  both  of  the  German  church, 
and  of  Christian  civilization  in  Germany. 

Winfirid,  as  he  was  properly  named,^  was  bom  in  Kirton,  Devcmahiie, 
in  the  year  680.  He  belonged,  as  it  seems,  to  a  family  of  some  con* 
fflderation,  and  was  destined  by  his  father  for  a  secidar  profession. 
But  by  the  discourses  of  the  clergy,  who  according  to  an  old  English 
custom^  were  used  to  visit  the  families  of  the  laity  for  the  purpose  <tf 
instructing  them  in  the  faith  and  advancing  their  progress  in  the  Chri^ 
tian  life,  the  heart  of  the  youth,  peculiarly  susceptible  to  religious  rat 
pressions,  was  inflamed  with  a  passion  for  the  monastic  life  ;  and  his 
father,  who  was  at  first  opposed,  rendered  humble  and  pliant  by  a  re- 
verse of  fortune,  was  finally  induced  to  yield  to  his  wishes.  In  two 
considerable  English  convents,  at  Adscancester  (Exeter)  and  Nutes- 
celle,  he  received  his  clerical  education,  and  theological  training.  The 
predominant  bent  of  his  mind  was  practical.  By  prudence  and  skill 
m  the  management  of  affairs,  he  must  have  early  distinguished  him- 
self; hence  he  was  employed  by  his  convent  as  tiieir  chosen  agent  in 
all  diflicult  cases.  But  the  passion  for  foreign  travel  which  seemed  ii>> 
nate  in  the  monks  of  these  islands,  together  with  a  loftier  wish  of  de- 
voting hig  life  to  labors  for  promoting  the  salvation  of  pagan  nations,' 
constrained  him  to  form  the  resolution  of  leaving  lus  native  land.  In 
715,  he  set  out  on  his  voyage  to  Friesland ;  yet  the  consequences  of 
the  war,  then  unfortunate  for  the  French  kingdom,  between  the  Ma- 


*  The  name  BonifaciuA,  by  which  he  was 
commonly  known  after  his  onlination  as  a 
bifhop,  he  had  perhaps  adopted  already  on 
hifl  entrance  into  the  convent 

'  This,  in  truth,  was  a  kind  of  duty  to 
which  the  English  missionaries  were  earn- 
estly devoted  from  the  ven'  first,  see  above 
p.  81,  83.  In  the  life  of  Boniface  by  his 
•cholar,  the  presbyter  Willibald,  in  Pertz 
Monumenta  Germaniae  historica  T.  H.  c. 


1.  p.  334,  it  is  said :  "  Cum  vero  aliqni,  st- 
ent illis  in  rcgionilms  moris  est,  presDjrteri 
sive  derici  populares  vel  laicos  praedicandi 
causa  adiissent" 

'He  himself  says  in  a  letter  to  an  Eng- 
lish abbess :  "  Postquam  nos  timor  Christi 
et  amor  peregrinationis  longa  et  lata  ten** 
rum  ac  marls  intercapcdine  separavit**  ep> 
31. 
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'  domo  Charles  Martol  and  the  Friesland  king  Radbod,  proved  a  hin- 
LDcc  to  his  labors,  and  he  was  therefore  induced,  after  having  spent  a 
olo  summer  and  a  part  of  the  autumn  in  Utrecht,  to  return  back  to 
convent.  The  monks  of  his  cloister  were  now  ready  and  anxious 
make  him  their  abbot,  the  office  having  just  become  vacant ;  but  he 
lid  not  be  induced  to  abandon  the  missionary  work  which  was  so 
ar  to  his  heart,  and  follo^ting  the  example  of  the  older  English  mis- 
•naries,  he  first  visited  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  718,  when 
pe  Gregory  II,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  his  wise 
end  Daniel,  bishop  of  Winchester,  commissioned  him  to  preach  the 
«pel  to  the  pagan  nations  of  Germany.  He  now  macte  his  first 
say  in  Thuringia,  to  which  at  that  time  a  large  portion  of  the  French 
rritory  belonged  :  but  the  information  which  he  obtained  there,  con- 
need  him,  that  to  accomjilish  the  ends  he  had  in  view,  it  would  be  nec- 
sary  for  him  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  French  government ;  and 
I  repaired  for  this  purpose  to  Charles  Martel  the  mayor  of  the  palace, 
ae  favorable  prospects  which  began  to  open  on  tlie  mission  to  Fries- 
nd  by  the  death  of  Kadbod  in  719,  induced  him  to  visit  that  country, 
1(1  he  acted  under  the  Archbishop)  Willibrortl  for  three  years  with  en- 
•uraging  success.  The  latter,  in  his  advanced  age,  was  desirous  of 
curing  him  as  his  successor ;  but  Boniface  tliouglit  it  his  duty  to  de- 
be  tliis  offer,  feeling  himself  imixjlled  by  an  inwanl  call  fnnn  above 
i  secure  the  spread  of  the  gospel  among  the  nations  of  Germany, 
hose  sad  condition  was  known  to  him  by  actual  observation.  This 
lought  so  occupied  his  mind,  as  to  present  itself  in  tlie  shape  of  a 
ream,'  in  wliich  he  heard  the  divine  call,  and  saw  oi^ued  to  his  view 
le  sure  prospect  of  an  abundant  harvest  among  the  pagan  mitions  of 
ermanv.  In  obedience  to  this  call,  he  jounieyed,  in  7-2,  to  Ilessia 
id  Tliuringia :  at  Amoeneburg  in  Ui)per  Ilessia,  he  ba])tised  two  prin- 
s  of  the  country,  Detwig  and  Dien)lf,  and  there  he  founded  tlie  first 
onastery.  In  Thuringia,  a  country  expjsod,  ])y  wai*s  with  the  bor- 
ering  Saxon?,  to  constant  devastations,  he  had  to  sustain  many  dan- 
ers  and  hardsliijKS,  with  great  difliculty  obtaining  a  scanty  supply  for 
is  own  wants  and  tliose  of  his  companions.^  Ilavhig  rejwrted  the 
suits  of  his  labors  thus  far  to  the  \yo\)Q^  he  was  called  by  the  latter  to 
lomo,  which  in  obedience  to  this  call,  he  visited  again  in  the  year  723. 
*ope  <  I  re  gory  II,  had  it  in  view  to  consecrate  him  as  bishop  over  the 
cw  church  ;  but  ho  wished  in  the  first  place,  after  the  usual  manner 

'  I  tike  this  nnonlotc  from  a  letter  of  tho  renin  rejris  coolest  is.    The  series  of  events 

Mk*»^  IJuL"Z!i  to  Bcmiface.  who  fit  that  time  here    de^mlKMl   harmonises  t-ntirelv  with 

"i-s  ^rilj  ;i"fins>»vtiT  (•]).  III.     In  pniisinj^  the  ehronoloprv  of  BoniliU-e's  life,  as  olear- 

wlirfno  morrv*  wliidi  ha<l  !>o«:n  "ihown  to  ed  up  from  ot)icr  sources.    Fir>t  hi-*  jour- 

iin  in  so  nianv  ways,  to  Iransountem  j)er  ney  to   Komc    and    the   acfiuiesccnce   of 

.TKrtos  pa^ro-;  yiiissiinc  rcmtluxit.  she  ailds  :  the   pope   in   his   misnionurv  enterj^rises  j 

'rimiim  iH)ntiH<'om  irloritHue  sedis  ad  dc-  next,  the  event  so  fortunate  for  the  nii<«ion 

dcriinn  mt'iitis  tuae  liiamlicndum  inclina-  nmon;;  the  Frioslamlers,  the  death  of  Kad- 

it,  pii-ti^A   iniinifiim  catliolirao  ecdcsiao  IkxI  ;  then  the  inward  rail  of  God  to  lahoi 

lathlKvJiiin  coram  te  <'on<iernavit,  demum  nmonj:  the  papm  tribes  of  Germany,  con- 

»r  <i>ttnnui  a^m'tipso  nrilnn't,  quotl  (hhtdsti  firmed  hv  a  virion. 

mif.su.   jnfssftn   iMi  whr^  ft  conprcRa-        ■  Sec  Liadger's  life  of  abbot  Gregory  of 

I  sioctanim  animoruin  manipulos  in  hor-  Utrcchc  ^  6. 
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to  make  sure  of  his  orthodoxy,  and  for  this  purpose  required  lum  to 
repeat  his  confession  of  faith.  Partly  because  he  was  ignorant  of  die 
Soman  mode  of  pronouncing  Latin,  partly  because  he  distrusted  bis 
ability  to  find  suitable  expressions  at  once  for  doctrinal  matter  in  an 
oral  discourse,^  he  begged  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  mresentang  to 
the  pope  a  written  confession,  which  was  granted  bun.  The  pope  be- 
ing satisfied  with  this  confession  and  with  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
acquitted  himself  in  reporting  his  labors  thus  far,  solemnly  ordained 
him  as  bishop  over  the  new  church  to  be  founded  in  Germany^  without 
assigning  of  course,  for  the  present,  a  special  diocese.'  Bifl  labors 
were  to  be  confined  to  no  one  place  ;  but  he  was  to  travel  round  among 
the  tribes,  and  to  spend  the  most  of  his  time  wherever  necessity  mi|^t 
require.^  At  this  ordination,  Boniface  bound  himself  by  an  oath  to 
ecclesiastical  obedience  to  the  pope  similar  to  that  usually  taken  by  the 
Italian  bishops  belonging  to  the  several  Patriarchal  dioceses  of  the 
Roman  church,^  but  with  such  modifications,  as  the  difierence  between 
the  relations  of  an  Italian  bishop  and  of  a  bishop  of  the  new  German 
church  required.  At  the  tomb  of  the  Apostie  Peter  he  took  the  oaA, 
which  in  substance  was  as  follows  :  ^'  I  promise  thee,  the  first  of  the 
Apostles,  and  thy  representative  pope  Gregory,  and  his  successors,  that 
with  God's  help  I  will  abide  in  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  faith,  that  I 
will  in  no  manner  agree  with  anything  contrary  to  the  unity  of  the 
Catholic  church,  but  will  in  every  way  maintain  my  faith  pure  and  my 
cooperation  constantly  for  thee,  and  for  the  benefit  of  thy  church,  on 
which  was  bestowed  by  God  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose,  and  for 
thy  representative  aforesaid,  and  his  successors.  And  whenever  I  find, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  presiding  officers  of  churches  contradicts  the 
ancient  decrees  and  ordinances  of  the  fathers,  I  will  have  no  fellowship 
or  connection  with  them  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  if  I  can  hinder  them,  I 
will  hinder  them ;  and  if  not,  report  them  fiiithfully  to  the  pope.*" 

*  This  is  probably  the  meaninpf  of  Boni-  •  A  so  called  episcopus  rcpoxuurias. 
fkec's  words :  '•  Novi  mc  impcritum  jam  pe-  *  As  late  as  the  year  739,  Gregory  IH  i 
regrinus"  (after  lie  had  spent  so  long  a  time  wrote  to  him :  **Nec  enim  habchis  lioenti' 
among  the  nide  populations,  and  was  used  am,  frater,  pro  incepti  Ia1)oris  utilitate  iniuo 
to  speak  only  in  the  German  tongue)  1.  c.  morari  loco,  sed  confimiatis  cordibns  ft** 
in  Fcrtz  p.  343.  Hence  it  is  next  said  also  trum  et  omnium  lidelium  qui  rarescnnt  in 
of  written  confessions  of  faith :  Fidem  ur-  illis  Hesperiis  partibus,  nbi  tibi  dominm 
banae.  eloquentiae  scientia  conscriptam.  apenierit  viam  salutis,  praedicare  non  de- 

•  Yet  Boniface  seems  by  no  means  to  senis." 

haye  been  resolved  from  th(!  first  to  pass  the  *  The  form  of  an  oath  of  this  sort  is  stiH 
whole  of  his  life  in  Germany ;  and  hence  prcser>'ed  in  the  business-diarv  of  the  popes, 
he  could  not  have  entertained  the  design  belonging  to  the  first  part  of  tKe  cig^to  cen- 
of  becoming  the  head  of  a  new  church ;  for  turj*,  the  Liber  diumus  Bomanonim  poo- 
it  was  his  purpose,  some  time  or  other,  to  tificum,  published  by  the  Jesuit  Gamier  it 
return  to  his  native  land,  as  is  evident  from  Paris  1680,  and  to  be  found  in  C.  G.  Hflff- 
his  IV  letter  ed.  Wiirdtwein,  in  which,  ex-  mann  nova  scriptorum  ac  monumentoniffl 
horting  a  friend  in  England  to  the  diligent  collectio.  T.  II.  Lips.  1733. 
Btady  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  he  savs  to  '  This  latter  passage  was  calculated  ei- 
him :  Si  dominns  yoluerit,  nt  aliqnanAo  ad  pecially  with  reference  to  Uie  circumstasoM 
istas  partes  remQanSySictU proposiinm  hahco^  under  which  Boniface  was  to  labor;  and 
per  yiam  fit  should  doubtless  read  vitam)  in  the  present  case  the  references  in  the 
spondeo,  me  tibi  in  his  omnibus  fore  fide-  original  oath,  which  might  suit  the  old  le- 
lem  amicum  et  in  studio  divinarum  scrip-  lations  of  the  pope  to  the  Byzantine  em- 
tnramm,  in  quantum  vires  suppcditent,  pire,  were  altered  for  the  occasion.  In  the 
deyotissimnm  adjutorcm.  latter,  it  ran  thus :  Promitto  pariter,  qnod 
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This  formal  oafh  Tras  of  the  greater  moment  in  its  influence  on  the 
ftnnation  of  the  New  German  church,  inasmuch  as  Boniface  —  such 
was  the  integrity  of  his  character— would  be  most  conscientious  in 
observing  its  proyisions.  The  question  was  now  settled,  whether  the 
German  church  should  be  incorporated  into  the  old  system  of  the 
Boman  hierarchy,  and  the  entire  Christian  culture  of  the  West  be 
determined  by  uiis ;  or  whether  finom  this  time  onward  there  should 
go  forth  from  the  Grerman  church  a  reaction  of  free  Christian  develop- 
ment. The  last  would  have  taken  place,  if  the  more  free-minded 
British  and  Irish  missionaries,  who  were  scattered  among  the  German 
jx^mlaiions,  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  preponderance.  At  Rome 
the  daxiger  which  threatened  from  this  quarter  was  well  understood ; 
and  the  formal  oath  prescribed  to  Boniface  was  doubtless  expressly 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  warding  ofiF  this  danger,  and  of  making 
Jkmi&ce  an  instrument  of  the  Roman  church  system,  for  suppressing 
tiie  freer  institutions  which  sprung  from  the  British  and  the  Irish 
churches.  The  purpose  of  his  mission  was  not  barely  to  convert  the 
pagans,  but  quite  as  much  also  to  bring  back  those  whom  the  here- 
tics had  led  astray,  to  orthodoxy,  and  to  obedience  to  the  Roman 
church.^  And  it  is  singular  to  remark,  that  the  church  from  which 
the  Christaan  spirit  that  was  to  burst  the  chains  of  the  Roman  church 
system  was  destined  to  proceed,  was  even  in  its  first  beginnings  on  the 
point  of  taking  this  same  direction  ! 

Now,  although  the  missionaries,  whom  Gregory  was  bound  to 
oppose,  were  his  superiors  in  Christian  knowledge  and  in  clerical  train- 
ing, yet  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  they  so  exactly  understood 
the  condition  and  the  wants  of  the  rude  nations  among  whom  the 
Christian  church  was  to  be  planted ;  and  whether  they  were  qualified 
to  labor  for  this  object  to  so  good  a  purpose ;  —  whether  they  could 

si  quid  contra  rem  publicam  vcl  pussimuin  Roman  apostolic  church,  and  beware  of 

principem  nostmm  a  quolibct  agi  cogno-  the  doctrina  venicntium  Brittonam  vcl  fal- 

rerOj  minime  consentirc ;  scd  in  quantum  sorum  saccrdotum  et  haereticomm  ep.  45. 

Tirtiu  Miffiragaverit,  obviare  et  vicario  tuo,  In  his  letter  to  the  German  bishops  and 

domino  raco  apostolico,  modis,  quibus  po-  dukes,  (ep.  6j  the  pope  states  it  as  being 

tnero,  nantiare  et  id  agere  vcl  facere,  ^ua-  the  object  or  Boniface's  mission,  partly  to 

tenns  fidem  meam  in  omnibos  sincenssi-  convert  the  heathen,  partly  ct  si  quos  forte 

mam  exhibeam.  vel  ubicunquc  a  rectae  tramite  hdci  devi- 

^  In  an  old  report,  the  object  of  Boni-  asso  cognoverit  aut  astutia  diabolica  sua- 

&ce'9  mission  is  thus  described:  ut  ultra  sos  erroneos  rcpererit,  corrigat.^   It  must 

Alpes  pergeret  et   in   illis   partibus,  ubi  be  owned,  that  even  in  the  official  letters, 

kaereuM    maxima    pulltdaret^    sua    salubri  the  customary  forms  of  the  chancery  style 

doctrina    funditus     cam    eradicarct      S.  from  the  liber  diutumus  seem  sometimes 

acta  S.  Mens.  Jun.  T.  I.  f.  482.     Willi-  to  have  been  preserved  unaltered,  though 

bald  also,  in  his  life  of  Boniface,  speaks  they  may  have  been  scarcely  suited  to 

of  the  influence  of  such  ecclesiastics  in  these  new  relations.    Thus,  in  the  letter  to 

Thuringia :    qui    sub    nomine    religionis  the  Germans,  (ep.  10)  in  reference  to  the 

maximam  haereticae  pravitatis  introdux-  obstacles  to  ordination :  "  non  audeat  pro- 

erunt  sectam  ^  23.    Pcrtz  monumcnta  II.  movere  Afros  passim  ad  ecclesiasticos  or- 

f.  344.     Compare  also  the  admonition  of  dines    praetendentcs,  quia    aliqui    eorum 

pope  Gregory  III.  in  the  eplstola  ad  cpis-  Manichaci,  aliqui  re])aptizati  saepius  sunt 

copos  Bavanae  et  Alemanniac,  that  they  probati."      Which    warning    might   have 

should  receive  Boniface  with  all  duo  res-  some  force  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the 

pect  as  the  pope's  legate,  adopt  the  liturcy  Great ;  but  could  hardly  bo  in  place,  as 

Old  creed  according  to  the  model  of  the  applied  to  the  churches  in  Gemuuij. 

VOL.  lU.  & 
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have  laid  the  foundation  of  an  ecclesiastical  stnicture,  which  mig^t 
pronuse  to  endure  and  bid  defiance  to  destruction.  But  certaonlj 
!Doniface,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  faith  of  the  Roman  theocratic 
church  system,  and  inured  to  the  punctilious  obedience  of  the  monks, 
could  not,  from  his  own  point  of  view  and  according  to  his  own  reli- 
^ous  convictions,  act  otherwise  than  he  did ;  and  he  verily  believed 
that  by  so  acting,  he  was  taking  the  best  course  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  the  new  church.  Indeed,  the  course  of  development  pur- 
sued by  the  church  under  the  guiding  hand  of  a  higher  Spirit,  had 
long  since  been  settled  after  such  an  order,  as  that  the  nations  should 
first  be  trained  and  nurtured  to  the  full  age  of  gospel  freedom  by 
means  of  a  legal  Christianity,  or  a  gospel  in  the  form  of  Judaism. 

Supported  by  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  pope,  Boniface 
directed  his  steps,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  mayor  of  the  palace ;  and 
after  having  made  sure  of  his  cooperation,  proceeded  to  Hessia  and 
then  to  Thuringia.  It  might  be  expected,  from  what  has  already 
been  said,  that  Boniface  would  find  a  foundation  of  Christianity  already 
laid  for  him  in  Thuringia.  This,  too,  is  presupposed  by  the  pope,  in 
the  letters  which  Boniface  carried  with  him.^  The  pope  required  the 
people  of  Thuringia  to  erect  churches,^  and  to  build  a  house  for 
Boniface.  We  see  from  the  letters  of  the  pope  to  some  of  the  nobles, 
and  other  beUevers  in  Thuringia,  that  a  contest  was  already  going  on 
there  between  the  pagan  and  the  Christian  party ;  for  he  praises  the 
Christian  dukes,  because  they  had  not  siifiered  themselves  to  be 
moved  by  any  threats  of  the  pagans  to  take  part  again  in  idolatry, 
but  had  declared  tiiat  they  were  ready  to  die  rather  than  do  anything 
to  injure  the  Christian  faith .^  Boniface  now  brought  back  to  Chris- 
tianity such  of  the  chief  men  as  had  fallen  away.  Having  confirmed 
the  waveruig,  he  proceeded  to  labor  for  tiie  suppression  of  paganism, 
which  still  continued  to  prevail  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
for  the  fui'ther  spread  of  Chiistianity  among  them.  Up  to  the  year 
739,  Boniface  had  baptized  towards  one  hundred  thousand  of  the 
pagan  inliabitants  of  Germany  ;  and  this,  as  pope  Gregory  III. 
remarks,  was  effected  by  his  exertions  and  those  of  Charles  Martel.* 

*  Nor  does  Willibald,  in  his  life  of  Boni-  considerable,  and  Boniface  had  now  gained 
face,  say  that  he  first  planted  Christianity  a  wide  entrance  among  the  people,  it  cei> 
here,  but  iliat  he  restored  it  lie  says,  tainlv  could  not  have  been  the  first  church 
that  the  bad  administration  of  the  country  which  he  founded  in  this  country ;  bat 
under  the  dukes  dependent  on  the  l>ank-  this  was  pcrhaj)s  the  little  church  near  the 
ish  empire,  (since  the  destruction  of  the  neighboring  village  of  Altenberga,  which 
Thuringian  empire,  A.  D.  531)  favored  the  tradition  derived  from  him,  —  the  first 
revival  of  paganism,  and  even  induced  a  which  he  caused  to  be  erected,  when  com- 
portion  of  the  people  to  become  subject  to  ing  from  Hessia  to  Thuringia.  Sec  Lofiler, 
the  pagan  iSaxons.  He  says  of  Jioniface :  Celebration  in  remembrance  of  the  first 
seniores    plcbis    populicpie    j»rincipes    af-  church  in  Thuringia.  Gotha  1812. 

fatus  est  i*osque  ad  acceptain  dudum  chris-  ^  Ep.  8.     Quod  ]jaganis  compellentibas 

tianitaiia  religionem  iterando  provocavit,  vos  ad  idola  colenda  fide  plena  responde- 

^  23.  ritis,  magis  vellc  ftJliciter  mori,  quam  fidem 

•  Wiliibaid  mentions  first  the  ecclesias-  scmel  in  Christo  acceptam  aliquatenud  vio- 
tical   institution   founded   by  Boniface   at  lare. 

Orthorp   (Uludurf,  in    the   dukedom   of        *  Ep.  46.    Tuo  conamine  ct  Caroli  prin- 
Gotha) ;  a  i  hurch  togetlier  witli  a  monas-    cipis. 
tery.    But  as  this  was  already  eometliing 
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In  the  caae  oF  these  oonyersiona  by  masses,  there  may  have  been  a 
great  deal  at  first  which  was  merely  superficial ;  but  the  suppression 
cf  idolatry,  Ihe  destmction  of  every  monument  that  spoke  to  the 
senses,  the  prohibition  of  all  pagan  customs,  participation  in  the  rites 
of  Christian  worship,  and  the  religious  instruction  given  in  connection 
therewith,  all  this  could  not  but  serve  to  advance  &e  work ;  while  at 
the  same  time  provision  was  made  for  Christian  education  by  schools 
connected  with  the  mcmasteries.  There  is  no  indication  that  Boniface 
ever  made  use  of  the  power  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace  to  enforce 
baptism.  For  what  purpose  he  required  it,  we  are  informed  by  him- 
setf;  *  for  he  says  that  without  the  protection  of  the  Frankish  princes, 
he  would  have  been  able  neither  to  govern  the  people,  nor  to  defend 
the  clergy,  monks  and  nuns  (who  superintended  the  instruction  of  the 
youth) ;  nor  without  their  command  and  the  fear  of  their  displeasure, 
to  fbrUd  idolatry  and  the  pagan  customs.^  And  how  much  he  could 
effect  by  destroying  an  object  of  superstitious  veneration  among  the 
people,  which  from  one  generation  to  another,  and  from  the  chil&ood 
of  each  individual,  had  enchained  their  senses,  is  shown  by  Hie  follow- 
ing example.  At  Geismar,  which  lay  at  no  great  distance  from  Frits- 
lar,  in  the  department  of  Gudensberg,  in  Upper  Hessia,  stood  a 
^gantic  and  venerable  oak,  sacred  to  Thor,  the  god  of  thunder,  which 
was  regarded  by  the  people  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  awe,  —  and 
was  a  central  spot  for  their  popular  gatherings.^  Li  vain  had  Boni- 
&ce  preached  on  the  vanity  of  idols.  The  impression  of  that  ancient 
object  of  superstitious  veneration  ever  counteracted  the  effect  of  his 
sermons,  and  the  newly  converted  were  drawn  back  by  it  to  paganism* 
Boniface^  resolved  to  destroy  one  sensuous  impression  by  means  of 
another  of  the  like  kind.  Accompanied  by  his  associates,  he  repaired 
to  the  spot  with  a  large  axe.  The  pagan  people  stood  around,  full  of 
rage  against  the  enemy  of  the  gods,  and  they  expected  nothing  but 
that  those,  who  dared  attack  the  sacred  monument,  would  fall  as  dead 
men,  struck  by  the  avenging  deity.  But  when  they  beheld  the  huge 
tree,  cut  into  four  pieces,  fall  prostrate  before  their  eyes,  their  faith 
in  the  power  of  the  dreaded  deity  vanished.  Boniface  took  advan- 
tage of  this  impression,  and,  to  make  it  a  lasting  one,  immediately 
caused  to  be  coustructed  out  of  the  timber  a  church,  which  he  dedi- 

*  Ep.  12  to  Bishop  Daniel.  every  year  it  was  customary  to  present  a 
'  Sine   patrocinio   principis  Francorum    great  ottering.   At  first  a  number  of  boughs 

nee  popnlum  recere  nee  presbyteros   vel  were  chopped  off,  which  were  employed  in 

diaconoj,  monacnos  vel  ancillas  Dei  de-  the  construction  of  a  school-liouse.     But 

fendere  potsum  vel  ipsos  paganorum  ritus  as  the  converted  head  of  the  village,  who 

et  sacrilegia  idolorum  in  Germania  sine  had  done   tliis,  afterwards   fell   sick,   the 

illios  mandate  et  timore  prohibere  valeo.  pagan  people  regarded  it  as  a  punishment 

'  In  the  district  of  the  ancient  Mattium.  sent  upon  him  by  the  idol.     To  confute 

*  An  interesting  comparison  is  furnished  their  opinion,  he  now  resolved  to  cut  away 
bv  what  happened  in  the  province  of  Ma-  the  entire  tree.  As  it  was  falling  many 
diira,  in  IncUa,  in  August,  1831.  There  hundreds  collected  around  it  full  of  ainftwi- 
stood  in  this  place  a  gigantic  odia  tree,  a  ment,  and  they  still  continued  visiting  it 
hundred  and  twenty  years  old,  which  had  for  a  whole  week,  contemplating  it  as  a 
ibr  several  generations  been  held  in  great  wonder,  and  threatening  the  new  convert 
Teneration,  and  was  regarded  as  the  seat  with  the  vengeance  of  their  god.  8ce 
of  the  patron  god  of  Uie  province,  to  whom  Missionary  Register  for  188^]^^9. 
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cated  to  St.  Peter  the  apostle,  whose  aatfaority  and  whose  church  it 
was  his  great  aim  to  establish. 

But  fdthough  he  endeavored,  after  Ihis  manner,  bj  outward  and 
sensible  impressions,  to  acquire  an  influence  over  the  rude  people,  yet 
it  is  evident,  from  many  indications,  that  he  bj  no  means  nej^ected 
the  work  of  religious  instruction,  but  well  understood  its  hi^  imfor- 
tance.  His  old  friend  Daniel,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  now 
blind,  gave  him  the  following  advice  with  regard  to  religious  instroe- 
tion.i  He  was  not  to  begin  at  once  with  refuting  the  idoIatrooB 
notions  of  the  pagans ;  but  in  the  way  of  interrogation,  in  which  he 
ought  to  show  his  own  thorough  knowledge  of  their  system,  he  was  to 
lead  them  on  to  discover  for  themselves  the  self-contradiction  it  in- 
volved, and  the  absurd  consequences  it  led  to ;  all,  without  ridieoling 
or  exciting  them,  but  rather  with  gentleness  and  moderation.^  Then 
he  should  occasionally  introduce  here  and  there  scraps  of  Christian 
doctrine,  comparing  it  with  their  superstition,  so  that  they  mig^ 
rather  be  shamed  than  excited  to  anger.  That  he  himself  preached, 
uid  used  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  preaching,  appears  evident-— fitxtt 
a  remarkable  commission,  which  he  gave  to  his  old  friend,  the  abbess 
Eadburga,  who  used  to  send  him  clothes  and  books  from  En^and.' 
He  requested  her  to  procure  for  him  a  copy  of  the  episties  of  Si 
Peter  written  with  gilt  letters,  which  he  might  use  in  preaching.  Bj 
the  use  of  this,  he  hoped  to  inspire  in  sense-bound  men  a  reverenoe 
for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  no  doubt,  also  for  St.  Peter,  whose  mis- 
sionary he  conceived  and  represented  himself  to  be.*  How  diligenflj 
he  studied  the  Scriptures  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  he  often 
imported  from  England  copies  of  the  same,  together  with  expoutoiy 
works,  fairly  written,  on  account  of  his  weak  eyes.  Thus,  for  ecum- 
ple,  he  secured  a  copy  of  the  prophets  prepared  by  his  teacher,  the 
abbot  Wimbert,  without  abbreviations,  and  with  plain  and  distinctly 
separated  letters.^  There  are  still  extant  a  few  fragments  ci  dia- 
courses  preached  by  Boniface,  probably  after  being  translated  into  the 
language  of  the  country,  —  one  of  which  is  an  ejdbortation  to  chastify 
and  purity  of  morals,  as  necessary  in  order  to  a  worthy  participation 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  supper.  "  We  address  you  —  sfud  he— not 
as  the  messengers  of  one,  from  the  obligation  of  obedience  to  whom 
you  can  purchase  exemption  witli  money ;  ®  but  of  one  to  whom  yoa 
are  bound  by  the  blood  he  shed  for  you.  My  beloved,  we  are  men 
covered  with  the  defilement  of  sin,  and  yet  we  would  not  suffer  our 
limbs  to  be  touched  by  the  defiled  —  and  we  believe  that  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God  willingly  took  upon  his  own  body  the  defilement 

*  Ep.  14.  lem  desidcro,  acquirere  non  possnm,  et 

*  ]Non  quAsi  insultando  vcl  irritando  eos,  caligantibns  oculis  minataa  ac  oonneiM 
sed  placido  ac  magna  objiccrc  moderationc    litteras  diseere  non  possum. 

d^bcs.  *  Doubtless  an  allnsion  to  the  Omam 

'  Ep.  19.  timet  customary  among  the  German  mai^ 

*  £t  quia  dicta  cjns,  qui  me  in  hoc  iter  Oat  of  accommodation  to  this  cnttoiBi 
direxit,  maxime  semper  in  praesentia  en-  against  which  Boniface  seems  here  to  bt 
piam  habere.  guarding  himself,  grew  the  indulgenoei. 

*  Quia  libmin  prophetamm  talem,  qua- 
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of  our  MM.  Behold,  brethren,  our  king,  who  has  condescended  to 
nuike  us  his  messengers,  comes  directly  after  us ;  let  us  prepare  for 
him  a  pure  mansion,  if  we  desire  him  to  dwell  in  our  bodies."  In  the 
other  sermon,  he  replies  to  the  objection,  why  have  the  messengers 
of  salvation  come  so  late  after  so  many  have  already  been  ruined  -— 
in  the  following  language :  "  You  would  have  a  right  to  complain  of 
the  late  coming  of  the  physician,  if  now,  when  he  is  come  to  attend 
pu,  you  are  eagerly  bent  on  making  the  right  use  of  the  remedies 
he  prescribes.'*  Instead  of  minutely  inquiring  why  the  remedy 
came  so  late,  they  should  rather  hasten  to  apply  it,  now  that  they 
had  it. 

The  whole  conduct  of  Boniface  in  founding  the  new  church,  shows 
also  how  much  importance  he  attached  to  the  spiritual  culture  of  the 
people  by  Christianity.  The  same  thing  is  apparent  from  his  found- 
mg  monasteries,  especially  in  the  central  spots  of  the  tribes,  whence 
proceeded  tiie  culture  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  reclaiming  of  the 
wOdemess;  and  into  which  he  introduced  monks  ^  and  nuns  from 
&i^and,  who  brought  with  them  various  arts  and  sciences,^  and 
books  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  ^  —  and  who  furnished  mission- 
aries for  the  people.^  It  is  apparent  also  from  his  ordinances,  which 
directed  that  no  man  or  woman  should  stand  in  the  relation  of  god- 
father or  god-mother  unless  he  or  she  knew  by  heart  the  creed  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer ;  that  no  person  should  be  appointed  priest,  who 
could  not  repeat  the  form  of  renunciation  at  baptism,  and  the  confes- 
sion of  sins  in  the  language  of  the  country  .& 

Boniface  mot  with  various  opponents  in  his  field  of  labor.  Con- 
cerning these,  it  must  be  confessed,  we  can  get  but  little  certain  know- 
ledge &om  his  by  no  means  unprejudiced  and  impartial  reports.  Some 
of  them  were  free-minded  British  and  Irish  clergy,  particularly  such 
as  would  not  submit  to  the  Roman  laws  touching  the  celibacy  of 
priests,*  but  whose  married  life  appeared  to  Boniface,  looking  at  the 
matter  from  his  own  point  of  view,  an  unlawful  connection.  Others 
were  rode  and  ignorant  men,  whose  lives  were  a  disgrace  to  their  pro- 
fession, who  freely  took  part  in  the  sports  of  the  chase  and  in  warlike 
expeditions,  made  traffic  of  their  priestly  functions,  and  spread  among 
the  untutored  people  false  notions  of  Christianity,  extremely  detrimen- 
tal to  the  interests  of  religion  and  morality .^     Others  again  were 

^  The  monks  magutri  infontiam  ep.  79.  licet  valdc  sit  pcriculosum  ac  laboriosnm 

*  WUlibald  says  (§  23),  £  Britanniae  pncnc  in  omni  re,  in  fame  ct  siti,  in  al- 
partibiu  servomm  Dei  plarima  ad  eum  gore  ct  incursiono  pagaDonim  inter  se  de- 
tain lectonim  qiiain  etiam  scriptomm  (who  gere." 

bosied    theniBelycs    in    tho   copying   of  ^  See  f.  142  in  epp.  cd.  WOrdtwcin. 

bo(^),  alitfnsmque  artium  emditomm   vi-  *  Ah  it  is  ordered  by  an  Irish  synod,  A. 

romm   congregatioiiis    convenerat  molti-  D.  456,  can.  6,  that  tho  wires  of  the  ecoies- 

todo.  iastics,  from   the  ostiarius  to  the  priest, 

'  He  also  procnrod  books  firom  Rome,  should   never  go   about   otherwise   than 

Bee  ep.  69.  ep.  54.  veiled.    See  Wilkins's  Coneil.  Angl.  T.  I. 

*  Bomfkce  went  a  long  distance  to  meet  p.  2 ;  so  it  is  evident  from  this^  that  die 
nch  new  comers.  See  ep.  80.  They  wrote  marriage  of  these  ecclesiastics  was  consid- 
to  England  about  their  labors  among  the  ered  regular. 
liMtfaen :  **Deas  per  misericordiam  suam  ^  There  were  those,  who  ft* 
nAdentuBn  opens  nostri  bonam  perfidt,  of  their  scanty  knowledgOi 

6* 
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eededastics  or  monks,  who  for  some  reason  or  other,  wheilier  right  or 
wrong,  struggled  against  the  authority  of  Boniface,  while  the  venera- 
tion inspired  hj  their  lives  of  rigid  austerity,  had  secured  for  them  a 
strong  interest  in  the  affections  of  the  people.  Certainly,  the  schisms 
occauoned  by  such  ecclesiastics,  even  though  they  belonged  themselves 
to  the  better  class,  could  not  but  hinder  the  prosperous  growth  of  the 
church  among  so  rude  a  people.^  These  persons  too  may  have  had 
their  influence  at  the  court  of  the  warlike  Charles  Martel,  with  whose 
interests  and  inclinations,  many  things  which  they  aimed  at  and  advo- 
cated, perhaps  more  fully  coincided,  than  the  strict  ecclesiastical  roles 
of  Bomface.  At  any  rate,  the  latter  could  not  succeed,  as  long  as 
Charles  Martel  lived,  in  making  good  his  authority  as  papal  legate 
against  these  antagonists.  But  as  he  had  sworn  to  withdniw  feUow- 
ahip  from  all  ecclesiastics  who  opposed  the  Roman  church-system,  he 
was  not  a  little  per})lexed,  when  he  visited  the  court  of  Charles  Ma^ 
tel,  to  find  that  he  could  not  avoid  having  some  fellowship  with  the 
persons  above  described,  while  yet  he  could  not  neglect  the  oath  with- 
out prejudice  to  his  ecclesiastical  institutions.  He  consoled  himself^ 
however,  by  reflecting,  that  he  satisfied  his  oath,  if  he  shunned  all 
voluntary  connection,  and  all  church-conmiunion  with  those  persons. 
In  this  opinion,  he  was  confirmed  by  his  prudent  friend,  bishop  Danid, 
to  whom  he  confessed  his  scruples ;  for  that  prelate  advised  him,  to 

2y  a  due  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  to  accommo- 
ite  himself  to  them  with  a  wise  dissimulation  subservient  to  hi^^ 
ends.'  Boniface  could  not  feel  perfectly  at  rest  on  this  subject,  until 
he  had  also  made  known  his  scruples  to  the  pope  who  placed  him 
under  this  oath,  and  had  received  from  him  an  authentic  interpretik- 
tion  of  its  import.  The  pope  wrote  back  to  him,  that  the  clergy  who 
lowered  the  dignity  of  their  office  by  a  disreputable  life,  he  shoukl 
endeavor  to  set  right.  But  if  they  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
corrected,  he  still  ought  not  to  avoid  their  company,  nor  to  refuse  to 
sit  at  the  same  table  with  them ;  for  it  was  often  the  case,  that 
men  could  be  more  easily  led  into  the  right  way  by  friendly  intercourse 
and  the  familiar  society  of  the  table,  than  by  harsher  measures.' 

the  rade  multitude,  mixed  up  pagan  cus-  tainly  hare  stated  the  matter  more  dii- 

toms  with  Christian,  and  even  sacrificed  to  tinctly.    It  is  vcn-  jK)s.sibIc,  that  these  peo* 

idols.    According  to  Boniface^s  report  to  pie,  without  following  anv  erroneons  tn- 

pope  Zacharias:  "Qui  tauros,  hircos,  diis  dency  in  doctrine,  simply  lived  in  habitiof 

paganomm  imraolabant"  unusually  rigid  abstinence.    Ascetic  sever 

^Boniface  says,  ep.  12:  Quidam  absti-  ity  under  other  circumstances  would  pe^ 

nentes  a  cibis,  quos  l)eus  ad  pcrcipicndum  haps  have  appeared  to  Boniface  a  praiie- 

creavit    Quidam  mcUe  et  lacte  proprie  pa-  worthy  thing ;  but  he  judged  otherwise  in 

scentes  se,  pancm  ct  caeteros  abjiciunt  ci-  the  case  of  these  people,  because  they  aTtikd 

bos.    He  seems  to  describe  these  as  false  themselves  of  tne  consequence  they  tiias 

tMchers ;  and  from  this  account  we  might  acauircd  to  render  themselves  independflitt 

be  led  to  surmise  that  there  was  some  con-  of  him,  and  to  resist  his  ordinances, 

nection  of  these  mortifications  with  theo-  '  The  principle  of  the  officiosum  ziiaid*> 

retical  errors,  and  we  might  be  reminded  cinm,  quod  utilis  simulatio  assumenda  A 

idarly  of  Gnostic  errors.    But  had  in  tempore,  which  he  defended,  as  othcn 

>ry  been  knowing  to  anything  of  this  had  done  before  him,  by  the  examples  of 

kindj  he  who  was  so  ready  to  detect  dan-  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  £p.  13. 

gerons  heresies  in  the  slightest  deviations  '  Ep.  24.    Plurumque  enim  conting&ift 

mm,  the  preyailing  kiotions,  would  cer-  quos  correctio  disciplinae  taidos  ftoTad 
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Having,  wiOun  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  founded  the  Christian 
church  among  a  hnndred  thousand  Germans,  and  erected  church  edi- 
fices and  monasteries  in  the  midst  of  what  was  before  a  wilderness, 
Boniface,  in  738,  repaired  for  the  third  time  to  Borne,  for  the  purpose 
of  an  interview  with  the  new  pope  Gregory  III,  and  to  obtain  from 
him  a  new  commission  with  ample  powers.  Tliis  pope  empowered  him 
ak>  as  his  legate,  to  visit  the  Bavarian  church,^  ivhich  Imd  not  as  yet 
received  any  permanent  organization,  and  was  gohig  to  decay,  and 
moreover  stood  open  to  the  British  and  Irisli  missionaries,  wlio  were 
regarded  at  Rome  with  jealousy.  He  was  invited  there  also  by  the  Bavsr 
rian  duke  Odilo.  On  his  return  from  Rome  therefore  in  789,  he  paid 
a  visit  to  Bavaria,  where  ho  resided  for  some  time,  and  founded,  under 
the  papal  authority,  the  four  bishoprics  of  Ssdzburg,  Regendburg, 
Freisingen  and  Passau. 

Soon  after  he  had  resumed  his  former  field  of  lalmr,  a  political 
change  took  place  which  was  fitvorable  to  his  objects,  in  the  death  of 
Charles  Martel,  in  the  year  741.  Martel,  alttiough  he  had  received 
Boniface  as  a  papal  legate,  and  on  the  whole  favored  his  mission,  yet 
could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  him  such  decided  preiwnder- 
ance  as  would  have  enabled  him  to  crush  all  tlie  opponents  to  his  meas- 
ures, and  to  the  Roman  supremacy  ;  and  as  the  rougli  warrior  encour* 
aged  the  clergy  to  take  a  part  in  his  warlike  entcrprizcs,  and  did  not 
kesitato  to  sequester  at  will  the  property  of  churches  and  convents,' 
he  himself  often  came  mto  conflict  with  Boniface  and  his  interests  in 
respect  to  the  new  ecclesdastical  foundations.  Far  greater  was  the 
influence  acquired  by  Boniface  over  the  sons  of  Charles  Martel,  Gar- 
kman  and  Pipin.  In  the  former  of  these,  the  religious  bent  was  so 
strong,  that  he  once  thought  of  relinquishing  the  sovereign  power  for 
the  monastic  life.  The  other  understood  far  better  than  his  predeces- 
sor how  to  enter  into  the  plans  of  Boniface  for  the  Chridtiau  culture 
of  the  German  people.  lie  was  also  inclined  to  form  a  stricter  alli- 
ance with  the  papacy,  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  ]\\a  own  j.K>liti- 
cal  interests.  In  particular,  it  was  now  in  the  power  of  Boniface  to 
carry  out  two  important  objects  calculated  to  secure  the  better  organi- 
lation  of  the  new  church.  One  was  tlie  foundation  of  several  bUhop- 
ries;  the  other,  the  arratigeinent  of  the  synodal  system.  He  founded, 
in  742,  under  the  papal  authority,  three  bishoprics  for  the  new  church, 
at  Wiirzbiirg,  at  Erfurt,^  and  at  Burburg,  not  far  from  Fritzlar.  By 
the  introduction  of  regular  provincial  synods,  the  means  was  to  be 
provided  for  maintainmg  an  oversight  over  the  entire  moral  and  reli- 
gious condition  of  the  people,  and  for  a  form  of  legislation  suited  to 

perdpiendam  veritatis  nonnam,  conyivio-  '  See  Mabillon  Annul.  Ord.  Benedict  T. 

ram  Bedulitas  et  admonitio  disciplinao  ad  U.  f.  114. 

nam  perdacat  jastitiac.  '  In  reference  to  this,  a  diflScultr  arises 

*  Yet  the  missionaries  in  the  present  case  from  the  fact,  that  no  later  indications  are 

miT  haTe  shown  themselves  more  inclined  to  be  fonnd  of  any  such  bishopric ;  ^•hether 

10  irabject  themselves  to  the  authority  of  it  was  that  for  special  reasons,  in  the  cir- 

Ihe  Romish   churci ;  as  wo  see  in  the  ex-  cumstanccs  of  the  times,  this  arrangement 

•ople  of  Virgiiiu*  was  soon  altered,  or  whether  a  laUo  read- 
ing has  hero  crept  in. 
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the  necessities  of  tiie  church.  In  the  Fcankish  church  itself,  these 
regular  synods  had  fallen  into  utter  desuetude.  No  such  meeting  had 
been  held  for  a  period  of  eighty  years;  and  Carloman  hmisdf 
called  upon  Boniface  to  appoint  one,  uid  to  take  preyentire  meamra 
against  the  lamentable  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  administaraiian 
of  church  affairs  J  At  these  synods,  Boniface,  who  acted  in  the  name 
of  the  pope,  enjoyed  the  first  seat ;  and  his  influence  was  thus  ex- 
tended over  the  ^vhole  Frankish  church,  which  stood  so  much  in  need 
of  new  regulations.  At  the  same  time,  pope  Zachariaa  had  expressly 
clotlied  him  mth  full  powers  to  introduce  into  the  Frankish  church  a 
thorough  reform,  in  his  name.*  He  held,  in  all,  five  such  synods.  At 
these  s\'nods,  he  caused  laws  to  bo  passed,  whereby  the  clergy  were 
bound  to  a  mode  of  life  better  corresponding  to  their  profeasicm,  and 
forbidden  to  take  any  part  in  war  or  in  the  chase  on  pain  of  being 
deposed  from  office ;  —  laws  to  secure  the  general  diflfusion  of  religious 
instruction,  and  to  suppress  the  superstitious  customs  which  had  sprang 
out  of  f4iganism,  or  which  at  least  were  grounded  in  pagan  notioDS 
transferred  to  the  objects  of  Christianity,'  such  as  soothsaying,  pre- 
tended witchcraft,  amulets,  even  though  passages  of  Scripture  were 
employed  for  that  purpose  .*  At  some  of  these  synods,  from  the  yeir 
744  onward,  several  persons  were  tried  as  teachers  of  false  doctimes, 
belonging,  as  it  may  be  conjectured,  to  the  number  of  those  of  whom 
Boni&ce  had  already  complamed,  but  whom,  in  the  times  of  Chailei 
Martel,  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  put  down. 

One  of  these  persons,  Adelbert,  was  a  Frank  of  mean  descent,  pr> 
bably  belonging  to  that  class  whom  Boniface  had  some  time  berare 
described,  as  persons  who  by  the  austerity  of  their  lives  acquired  con- 
sideration in  the  eves  of  the  multitude,  and  then  used  their  influence 
agunst  himself.  Adelbert  was  honored  by  the  people  as  a  saint  and 
a  worker  of  miracles.*    He  found  ignorant  bishops,  who  were  willing 

^  *  See  cp.  51.    Carolomannas  me  accer-  ria  id  est  scripturas  obscrvaverit,  p.  141 

^tam  ad  sc  rogavit,  ut  in  parte  rcg^ii  Fran-  Neither  was  the  chrism  to  be  used  m  ft 

coram,  quae  in  sua  est  potestate,  synodum  remedy  for  diseases,  p.  140. 

facercm  congregari,  et  promisit,  sc  de  ec-  *  The  priest  of  Maycnce,  whose  brief 

desiastica  rcligionc,  quae  jam  longo  tem-  report  of  the  life  of  Boniface  has  been jmb* 

pore  id  est  non  minus  quam  per  sexacinta  lisned  by  tlie  Bollandists,  at  the  V.  of  Jane, 

Tel  septuaginta  annos  calcata  et  dissipata  relates,  that  he  hired  people  with  money  to 

fbit,  aliquid  corrieerc  et  emendaro  ftrelle.  assume  the  appearance  of  being  ailbcted 

'  The  words  of  pope  Zadiarias,  ep.  60,  by  various  boaily  ailments,  ana  ifaen  to 

•re:  "Nos  omnia,  quae  tibi  largitus  est  de-  pretend  being  cured  by  his  prayers.    Sea 

cessor  nostor,  non  minuimus,  s^  augcmus.  Pertz  T.  II.  t  354.    But  this,  being  die  tei- 

Kam  non  solum  Bojoariam,  sed  etiam  om-  timony  of  a  passionate  opponent,  is  not  en* 

•em  Oalliarum  provinciam  nostra  vice  per  titled  to  credit    When  a  man  came  ooeo 

praedicationem  tibi  injungimus,  ut  quae  to  be  regarded  as  a  false  teacher,  notld^g 

lepereris  contra  christianam  rcligionom  vel  remain^  but  to  declare  the  miracles  sop- 

canonnm  institnta  ibidem  detineri,  ad  nor-  posed  to  be  wrought  by  him  to  be  ehM 

Diftm  rectitndinis  studeas  rcformare.**  works  of  sorcery,  performed  by  the  aid  of 

'  B.  g.  hostlas  immolatitias,  qnas  stnlti  an  evil  spirit,  or  a  deception.    For  the  leili 

boimines  jnxta  ecclesias  rita  pagano  fad-  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  in  the  Fnakiih 

ant,  rab  nomine  sanctorum  martymm  vel  church,  for  fanatics  or  impostors,  who  eos' 

coDfeMOmm.    The  Germaa  synod  of  the  trived  to  give  themselves  an  air  of  sanetitfi 

jBftr  74S.    See  p.  123.  to  draw  around  them,  as  men  who  oonli 

*  8i  qnis  cuncos  angaria  vel  divina-  work  miracles,  a  crowd  of  followers.  ThM 

tiooes,  am  somnia  iiTe  lortei  sea  phylacte*  Gr^ozy  of  Tours  (L IX.  c  YI)  relates  As 
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e  him  epiacopsl  ordin»tion.>  It  Tovdd  seem,  that  Adelbert,  irith 
fanatical  extravagancies,  and  vith  many  quaJiUes  also  betokeo- 

purer  and  freer  goapel  B^niit,  waa  opposed  to  the  rcign- 
octrinea  or  to  the  reigning  ritual  of  the  church.  Boniface 
a  of  him,*  that  he  earned  his  pride  to  such  e-itravagant 
L,  M  to  put  himself  on  a  level  with  the  Apostlca.  Hence  while 
oaght  Apostles  and  Martyrs  not  worthy  of  the  honor  of  having 
bes  dedicated  to  them,  he  yet  had  the  folly  to  dedicate  oratories 
own  name.  But  if  h]9  claiming  to  be  of  equal  dignity  with  the 
lee,  waa  the  reason  why  Adelbert  thought  churches  ought  not  to 
icted  in  the  name  of  tho  Apostles,  he  might  then  say,  that  church- 
ild  as  properly  be  consecrated  to  his  own  name,  as  to  tlie  names 
B  Apostles  ;  and  in  that  case,  there  would  be  no  inconaiatency  in 
menage,  of  which  Boniface,  however,  secma  desiivjus  to  convict 

But  from  the  words  of  Boniface  himself  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
red,  that  he  ventured  on  a  false  construction  of  Adelbert's  aaser- 
Adelbert  probably  said,  churches  ought  not  to  bo  dedicated  to 
une  of  ant/  vian,^  tiicrefore  nut  to  the  name  of  an  apostle  ;  and 
I  case,  lie  might  certainly  be  accused  of  self-contradiction,  if  he 
tted  oratories  to  be  dedicated  to  liis  onu  name.  Yet  even  a  &■ 
would  not  be  likely  to  fall  into  so  gross  a  contradiction  as  this. 
ibly  the  truth  was,  that  Boniface  represented  tho  conduct  of  Ad- 

in  the  false  light  wliich  grew  out  of  liis  own  inferences  from  his 
nes.  And  thli  view  of  tlie  matter  is  confirmed,  wlien  we  find 
lidelbert  waa  a  severe  ccusurer  of  the  zeal,  manifested  by  so  many 
ee  times,  to  visit  the  "  threshold  of  the  Apostles"  (the  limina 
(Jorum,)  instead  of  seeking  help  from  tho  omnipresent  Got!,  or 
Christ  alone.     Tho  bad  effect  on   the  morals  of  the  pilgrims, 

as  Boniface  himself  is  compelled  to  acknowledge,  resulted  from 
visits  ti)  Komo,  would  bo  an  adilitional  reason  for  the  opposition 

«  of  a  rrrtain  Denidcrins.  wlio  went  vir[>in  Mary,    The  protilc  floclicd  to  him, 

'm  a  cowl  ami  a  Kliirt  uf  Kont'«  Iinir,  and  hniuj'ht  Ihuir  skk,  whu  wurc  to  be 

lins  Id  U'ail  a  strictly  alksiomiom  hcalCKl  hy  h'n  toui'li.    At  tiit:  samctEraa  he 

d  to  fnjiii'  sppcia]  inccrricwa  with  act  hiinHi'lf  np  as  a  pn>]ilivE.    More  IhaD 

rUloK  I'ctcr  Biul  Paul ;  and  numvr-  tlireu  thoubund  suHTorLil  tliemiwlret  10  bo 

die*  of  the  raiinirv  ptiijilo  allowed  dci-vivtil  liy  him,  oud  amoii);  thvsc  there 

lT«a  to  lie  •U'ci-ircil  by  him,  —  many  were  Bomc  prie«ta.    Grc"ory  nays,  that  in 

M  liriiliidil  tollim  10  be  healed.    In  Fninrc   manj  surh  had  appi'ared,  who, 

t  of  thCH?  who  vvie  lame,  hccanscd  nflcr  a  (cw  women  hnrl  joined  them,  whom 

Bb<  U>  U-  Ntivtehed  with  great  vto-  tlivy  exiollnl   as  guinbi,  fuaiid  bvlieTsn 

—an  cxjieriinent  which  turned  oat  ainong  the  people. 

MB  fiirtunatelr,  wmetiinM  nnfortn-  '  Boniface  MiyR  tliat,   contrary   to  the 

UtqiuMviriutiHdivinauhirgitionc  church  laws,  he  had  received  drdiEiation 

e  (make  their  liinlM  ntniiijiht  n);mn)  without  a  ii]>ccille  diocese,  nu  ordinutio  ah- 

Knat.  i[u»ti  |icr  indailriam  (liy_  the  solnta.    This  was  undoubtedly  contrary  to 

fauniiui  an)  reKtaurarct.    Deniijtie  the  chnrrh  law^;  hut  in  the  case  of  mis- 

ndeliani  pueri  ejus  mnnu;'  humi-  lionorica  it  could  not  Iv  otlicrniac ;  and  in 

Hi  venj  iHiles,  tmrtoiii)au  dis-eraas  fact  it  was  the  sarao  with  IJonifnce  hiinself. 

H,  ila  nt  nervi  puturentor  alirampi,  I'robahly  Adelbert  w;intcd  to  labor  as  a 

M  lanarmtur,  dimitlcliantur  exani-  misnionnry;  like  »o  nian*  even  ih-noi^t 

In  anothi-r  place  (I.  10.  c.  85)  Greg-  and  fanatical  persons,  wbo  believed  ihe^ 

am  the  inotancu  of  a  man  who.  at  felt  this  call. 

nbtleiM  in  an  attnck  of  inianitv,  had  '  Ep.  6a.                                _,    ,  ,  ., 

dmscir  out  M  Christ,  and  a  woman  >  As  ia  intimated  by  tha  «o™»   "  ««"«- 

ho  carried  about  with  him,  m  tho  nabator  conaecnro."             jg^^ 
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shown  to  iliem.^  Adelbert  procured  crosses  to  be  erected  in  fhe  fields 
where  the  people  might  assemble.  He  built  small  oratories  in  the  bsbm 
places  and  near  fountains  of  water.  Hence  the  accusation  of  Bcxii- 
bcBy  that  he  had  allowed  these  oratories  to  be  dedicated  to  his  oim 
name,  was  probably  no  more  than  an  inference,  founded  perhaps  upon 
the  &ctj  that  the  people  were  wont  to  name  these  oratories  after  Adel- 
bert. Large  numbers  of  the  people  mi^t  be  induced  to  forsake  Ae 
public  churches  and  the  other  bishops  and  to  assemble  in  these  places; 
saying,  we  shall  be  helped  by  the  merits  of  the  holy  Adelbert.  Pa^ 
haps  Adalbert's  followers  paid  him  the  excessive  veneration  usually 
bestowed  on  other  men  who  bore  the  reputation  of  saints.  One  mode 
of  expressing  this  excessive  veneration,  which  in  these  times  was  by  no 
means  dngular,  may  have  been  that  alleged  by  Boniface  —  if  his  report 
can  be  relied  on  —  namely,  that  Adelbert's  followers  were  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  about  as  rcHcs  hair  and  nails  taken  from  his  person  (fiwm 
which  however  it  would  be  wrong  to  infer,  that  he  sought  any  such 
honor,  though  it  might  be  true,  that  he  took  no  pains  to  avoid  it ;)  and 
hence,  proceeded  to  form  a  party.  When  people  came  to  him  to  con* 
fess  their  sins,  he  is  said  to  have  told  them,  he  knew  all  their  sins,  fir 
to  him  every  secret  thing  was  open.  They  needed  not  confess  to  lum, 
but  might  consider  all  ^eir  sins  forgiven,  and  return  in  comfort  and 
peace  to  their  homes.  Now  it  is  quite  possible  that  Adelbert  maj 
have  been  misled  by  a  fanatical  self-exaltation  actually  to  make  use  d 
some  such  language.  But  the  assertions  of  Boniface  a  man  so  eoDr 
stantly  on  the  watch  for  heresies  and  so  inclined  to  paint  every  heretic  in 
the  blackest  colors,  may  well  be  regarded  witii  suspicion.  Perfaqis 
Adelbert  was  merely  opposed  to  the  church-system  of  confession  and 
penance.  Perhaps  he  told  people,  they  needed  only  confess  their  sing 
to  God,  and  confiding  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  obtained  by  the  meriti 
of  Christ,  they  might  go  away  comforted.  There  is  still  extant  the 
fragment  of  a  prayer  by  liim,^  in  which  no  trace  is  to  be  discovered  of 
the  fanatical  self-exaltation  here  ascribed  to  him ;  but  which  on  the 
contrary  breathes  the  spirit  of  Christian  humility.  "  Lord,  Almi^tf 
(}od.  Father  of  the  Son  of  God,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  thou  the  A> 

?ha  and  Omega,  thou  who  sittest  above  the  seventh  heaven,  above 
Jherubim  and  Seraphim,  thou  supreme  Love,  thou  Fountain  of  joy, 
I  invoke  thee,  and  invite  thee  to  me  the  poorest  of  thy  creatures ;  smce 
tihou  hast  vouchsafed  to  say,  whatever  ye  ask  of  my  Father  in  my 
name,  that  will  I  do.  I  beg  of  thee,  tiherefore,  to  bestow  upon  me 
thyself. "3  In  another  passage,  however,  cited  from  this  prayer,  follom 
something  which  does  not  so  well  accord  with  the  pure  Christian  spirit 
expressed  in  the  first  words ;  but  which  however,  in  a  dark,  fanatical 

^  Bonifkce  endeavored  to  have  a  law  en-  teravol  meretriz  generis  Anglomm,  see^ 

acted  in  England  by  a  s^mod  and  by  the  73  to  Cutlibert  .Archbishop  of  Canteibniji 

kinn,  whereby  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  which  ed.  Wardtwcin  p.  201. 

■0  mqaently  led  to  corruption  of  morals  '  In  die  transactions  of  the  Koman  oomr 

ihoQid  be  forbidden  to  married  women  and  dl,  which  was  held  in  consequence  of  die 

the  nuns,  quia  magna  ex  parte  pereunt,  report  drawn  up  by  Boniface.    BonifiWi 

another  reading  "  TotliM 
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nystacism,  might  peihaps  be  reconcfled  with  them— -namely,  the  in- 
Tocation  of  angels,  many  names  of  whom  are  cited  which  do  not  else- 
where occur.^  In  the  acts  of  the  Roman  council,  mention  is  made  of 
a  pretended  letter  of  Christ,^  which  in  Jerusalem  has  fiUlen  from  heav- 
eo,  and  which  Adelbert  took  pains  to  circulate.  The  superscription 
of  this  letter  was  couched  in  a  singular  style,  and  the  Roman  church 
was  recognized  in  it  as  the  one  in  which  were  deposited  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  From  this,  it  would  seem  evident  that  the 
mystidsm  of  Adelbert  could  not  be  considered  as  opposed,  at  least  in 
a  consbtent  manner,  to  the  hierarchical  system,  as  we  might  be  led  to 
BUppose  it  would  be,  on  various  grounds  of  evidence.  According  to 
the  statements  of  Boniface  he  drew  notice  also  by  exhibiting  certain 
refica,  to  which  he  ascribed  great  miraculous  power,  and  which  as  he 
pretended,  had  been  brought  to  him  fix)m  the  farthest  boundaries  of 
the  world  by  an  angel  in  human  form.3  Yet  it  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned, that  Boniface  says  it  was  in  his  younger  day%^^  he  came  forward 
with  such  pretensions.  From  this  we  might  infer,  that  he  had  not  al- 
ways maintained  the  same  opinions  and  professions ;  and  if  such  were 
ttie  case,  the  contradictions  so  apparent  in  the  tenets  ascribed  to  him, 
ue  to  be  explained,  perhaps,  not  so  much  from  the  mingling  together 
of  opposite  elements  in  his  mode  of  thinking,  as  from  confounding  to- 
gether the  reports  of  two  different  periods  in  the  history  of  lus  religious 
development,  the  earlier  and  the  later.  We  might  suppose,  that  the 
element  of  mysticism  in  him  had,  at  the  outset,  boon  covered  up  un- 
der a  religious  tendency  bordering  on  sensuous  fanaticism,  and  more 
closely  attaching  itself  to  the  forms  of  the  church ;  and  that  gradually 
he  stripped  away  these  sensuous  forms  one  after  the  other.  Yet  owing 
to  the  vague  and  untrustworthy  character  of  all  our  present  sources 
of  information,  nothing  certain  can  be  said  on  the  subject.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  evident,  that  Adelbert  must  have  found  no  inconsiderable 
support  even  from  those  who  could  not  be  classed  with  the  ignorant 
multitude  ;  for  while  liWng,  ho  experienced  an  honor  which  the  most 
attached  disciples  are  wout  to  bestow  on  a  venerated  master  only  after 
lus  death.  Ilis  life  was  written  before  its  close  ;  and  in  this  document 
he  is  styled,  die  holy  and  blessed  servant  of  God  (sanctus  et  beatus 
Dei  famulus.^)     But  then,  if  he  had  many  disciples,  a  great  deal  which 

*  Ai  the  council  those  unknown  names  '  Bv  such  pretences,  the  people  were  of 
of  an^rcls  were  decliircd  to  be  the  names  of  ten  deceived  m  these  times,  sec  Grrogor.  Tu- 
cril  spirits,  which  Adcl!>ert  invoked  to  his    ron.  1.  IX.  c.  VI. 

aMi^tanrc,  and  this  was  brought  against  ^  In  primaeva  aetate. 

him  a-*  a  specific  charge.  •  The  introduction  only  of  this  biography 

•  There  were  at  the  present  time  many  is  known  to  us  through  tlie  citations  in  tho 
pieces  of  forgery  of  this  character  in  circu-  acts  of  the  Roman  council.  It  is  here  said 
tuion.  In  a  capitulary  of  the  emperor  that  from  his  birth  he  was  filled  with  tho 
Charles  A.  D.  789,  it  is  said :  Pscudogra-  grace  of  God,  in  imitation  of  the  account 
phiae  el  dnbiae  narrationcs  vel  quae  omnino  of  John  the  baptist's  nativity.  True,  thin 
contra  fidera  catliolicam  sunt,  ut  epistola  expression  was  declare*!  at  the  Roman 
pefsima  et  falsisima,  quam  transacto  anno  council  blasphemous  ;  but  manr  «>">"ar 
dicchant  aliqni  crrantcs  et  in  errorcm  alios  ones  may  be  pointed  out  in  tho  Acti§  lano- 
mittentes,  quod  de  coelo  ceridisset,  nee  ere-  torum,  belonging  to  this  age.  " 
dantur   nee    l^antur;    sed  comburantur. 

Condi.  T.  XUL  p.  1 74,  appendix. 
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OQght  to  be  attributed  to  the  mistakes  or  to  the  exaggerataon  of  his 
followers,  may  have  been  incorrectly  charged  to  his  own  acoount. 

When  Boniface  had  compelled  Adelbert  to  cease  from  preaching,— 
pexhaps  before  his  report  to  the  pope,  — and  when,  by  the  auth^i^ 
of  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  he  had  effected  his  arrest,  Adelberrs 
numerous  followers  complained  that  they  had  been  deprived  of  fheir 
holy  apostle,  their  intercessor  and  miracle-worker.  The  repoied 
worker  of  miracles  stood  liigher  in  the  estimation  of  the  muldtude, 
than  Boniface,  whose  zeal  was  tempered  with  Christian  prudenoe, 
whoso  religion  was  marked  by  coolness  of  understanding,  rather  than 
by  the  impulses  of  enthusiasm,  and  who  had  no  ambition  to  be  oodb- 
dered  a  worker  of  nuracles.  This  was  one  peculiarity  which  distin- 
guished him  from  other  laborious  and  successful  missionaries  of  tbe 
same  age.  Not  even  his  own  disciples  have  been  able  to  record  i 
single  miracle  wrought  by  liim.^ 

The  second  of  these  antagonists  of  Boniface,  Clement,  an  Inih 
man,  was  a  person  of  an  entirely  different  bent  of  mind.  The  theo- 
lo^cal  training  which  he  received  in  Ireland  rendered  him,  no  donU^ 
Boniface^s  superior  in  largeness  of  understanding  and  in  Christian 
knowledge,  while  it  raised  him  above  all  the  fanatical  extravagandes 
which  we  observed  in  Adelbeii.  We  recognize  in  him  an  instance 
of  one  of  the  earliest  reactions  of  the  Chnstian  consciousness,  still 
holding  fast  to  the  primitive  truth,  against  the  hierarchical  spirit,  or 
the  principle  of  the  Old-Testament  theocracy,  which  characterised  the 
middle  ages.  He  would  allow  to  the  writings  of  the  older  fiftthen,* 
and  to  the  canons  of  councils,  no  authority  binding  on  fiEdtli ;  and 
from  this  it  may  with  probability  be  inferred,  that  he  conceded  such 
authority  to  the  holy  Scriptures  alone,  acknowledging  them  as  the 
only  fountain  and  directory  of  Christian  faith.  The  application  of 
this  principle  would  lead  him,  of  course,  to  many  important  deviatioDS 
from  the  reigning  doctrines  of  the  church ;  though  we  have  no  exact 
information  as  to  what  these  demtions  were.     Boniface  charges  him 

^  The  priest  of  St  Martin's  church  in  self.  Focicbat  autem  signa  et  prodigia 
Utrecht,  who  in  the  ninth  ccntnr}-  drew  magna  in  ])opuIo,  ut|)oto  qui  ab  aegrdit 
up  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  Boniface  rnentibtts  morbw  invisibdes  propcllebat  Af* 
(published  by  the  Bollandists,  at  the  fifth  tcr  having  prosecuted  tnis  thought  itiH 
of  June),  was  obliged  to  vindicate  himself  fiirtlier,  he  adds  :  Quod  si  ad  solam  corpo- 
from  the  reproach  of  not  having  cited  any  rum  solutem  attcnditis  ct  eos  angelis  ae* 
miracles  wrought  by  him.  What  he  says  quiparatis,  qui  membrorum  debilitates  je- 
on  this  point  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  an  juniis  ct  orationlbus  integrituti  rcstitnuntk 
expression  of  the  Christian  sense  of  truth  magnum  quidcm  est  quoa  dicitis,  scd  hoe 
which  is  to  be  found  extending  through  all  Sanctis  quodammodo  et  medicis  commaM 
the  centuries.  Everjthing  —  says  Tie —  esse  crcbris  remcdiorummanifcstatureren* 
depends  on  the  agency  of  God,  which  tibus.  Sed  et  quemlibet  in  his  tolibni  mi- 
operates  on  man*s  inmost  being,  produces  raculis  sublimem  oportet  magna  seipsoin 
mixuclcs  from  within  outwards,  and  by  circumspectione  munirc,  ut  nee  jactantift 
means  of  miracles  quickens  the  inward  emcrgut  nee  appetitus  laudis  surripiat^  ne 
anaoeptibility  to  truth,  intus,  qui  modera-  forte  quum  alios  coiipcrante  sibi  yirtnta 
batnr  qniquc  idololatras  et  incredulos  trolie-  sanaverit,  ipse  suo  vitio  vulncrotiu  int^ 
bat  ad  fidcm.    The  same  Spirit  distributed  reat. 

his  gifts  in  manifold  ways.     Uni  dabat  'Boniface  names  particularly  Jerome, 

fidem  ut  Petro,  alteri  facundiam  praedica-  Augustin,  and  Gregory'  the  Great,  because 

tiouis  ut  Paulo,  and  as  an  instrument  of  it  was  customary  to  appeal  especiallj  to 

the  same  Spirit  Boniface  had  shown  him-  their  anthority  in  the  Western  ChorelL 
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maintaiiiuigy  flat  he  could  continne  to  be  a  Christian  bishop, 
iiMm^  the  father  of  two  sons  by  adultery.  It  is  probable,  that  Boni- 
ftee  in  this  case  aDowed  himself  a  little  preyaricati<m ;  and  because 
the  marriage  of  a  bishop,  considered  firom  his  own  point  of  view,  was 
in  irregularity,  chose  to  disparage  it  under  the  name  of  an  unlawful 
connection.  But  tiiere  can  be  no  question  that  Clement  defended  the 
legaUty  of  marriage  in  a  bishop,  on  such  grounds  as  ho  found  stated 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Boniface,  again,  accused  him  of  bringmg 
back  Judaism,  because  he  declared  it  lawful  to  marry  the  widow  of  a 
deceased  brolher.  But  Ihe  point  charged,  that  he  considered  the 
Mosaic  law  still  obligatory  on  Christians,  would  lie  against  him  only 
m  case  he  declared  a  Christian  boundy  according  to  Deut.  25,  to 
marry  the  widow  of  a  deceased  brother,  when  the  latter  left  no  pos- 
terity ;  and  in  that  case,  he  must  have  declared  all  other  marriage 
with  the  widow  of  a  deceased  brother  forbidden ;  because  all  other 
marriage  of  a  brother's  wife,  this  only  excepted,  is  forbidden  in  die 
Mosaic  law.  Perhaps,  therefore,  he  only  pronounced  the  ecclesias- 
tical ordinance,  whereby  this  was  placed  among  the  proliibited  degrees 
rf  relationship,  an  arbitrary  one ;  and  adduced  the  abovementibned 
Mosaic  statute  in  evidence,  that  srs^h  an  ordinance  had  no  foundation 
whatever  in  the  divine  law,  since  otherwise  Moses  would  not  have 
allowed  of  any  exception.  The  example  of  Cilian  shows  how  impor- 
tant such  disputed  points,  on  questions  of  ecclesiastical  law,  might 
become  to  the  missionaries.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  on 
another  •kindred  point,  the  Christian  feelings  of  Boniface  himself 
brought  him  into  collision  with  the  statutes  of  the  ecclesiastical  law. 
Although  he  found  the  principle  to  prevail  both  in  the  Roman  and  in 
the  Frankish  church,  that  the  soHJaUed  spiritual  kinship  of  god-father 
or  god-mother  should  prevent  a  marriage  contract  between  the  par- 
ties, yet  he  could  not  feel  the  propriety  of  it,  nor  did  it  seem  to  him 
to  have  any  foundation  either  in  Scripture,  or  in  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tiamty;  since  baptism  establishes  a  spiritual  relationship  among  all 
Christians.^  Finally,  this  Clement  taught,  as  Boniface  reports,  that 
Christ,  in  descending  to  Hades,  delivered  the  souls  not  only  of  be- 
Hevers,  but  also  of  unbelievers  and  idolaters.  This  we  must  under- 
stand as  follows :  He  declared  himself  opposed  to  the  common  doc- 
trine of  the  descensus  Ckristi  ad  inferos^  according  to  which  Christ 
is  supposed  to  have  delivered  only  the  pious  dead  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  That  is,  he  found  in  this  doctrine,  because  he  held  only  to 
ike  Scriptures,  an  intimation,  that  all  those,  who,  during  their  life  on 
earth,  had  no  opportunity  of  hearing  the  message  of  the  gospel,  were 
after  their  death  taught  by  Christ  himself  to  know  him  as  the  Saviour, 
and  brought  into  fellowship  with  him.  A  reflecting  missionary  among 
the  heathen,  might  easily  be  led  to  entertain  doubts  of  the  doctrine, 
irhich  taught  that  all  pagans  were  unconditionally  lost ;  ^  while  to  the 

^  Qaia    naUatcnus   intclligcro   possum,  tismate  Chrii»ti  ct  occlcsiae  filU  et  flUae,  fnr- 

qoare  in  ono  loco  spirituaiis  propinqoitas  tres  ct  sorores  esse  comprobcnuifc    Bee  tg^ . 

inconjancdone  camalis  co[)ulac  tarn  grande  39,  40  and  41,  f.  8d.  etc. 

peocatum  sit,  quando  omnes  in  sacro  bap-  '  Prom  L  YU.  ep.  15  of 
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purely  hmnan  feelings  of  tbose  to  whom  the  Christiaii  doctrine  mi 
thus  presented,  much  offence  might  be  ^ven,  many  doubts  awik- 
ened  in  their  minds.  But  whoever  was  led,  by  his  own  careful  exaiifr 
nation  of  the  divine  word,  to  reject  that  doctrine,  would  eaoly  be 
tempted  to  go  further,  and  to  cast  himself  loose  from  the  rien 
hitherto  held  concerning  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  And  acootd* 
ingly  we  find  that  Boniface  actually  accuses  Clement  of  teadung 
other  things,  contrary  to  the  Catholic  fedth,  relative  to  the  divine 
predestination.^  Whedier  Clement,  however,  went  so  far  as  to  maii^ 
tain  the  doctrine  of  universal  restoration,^  is  a  point  which  cannot  be 
certainly  determined.  Of  course,  neither  the  peculiar  qmtual  bent 
nor  the  doctrines  of  Clement,  were  suited  to  procure  for  him,  in  this 
rude  age,  so  large  a  number  of  followers,  as  flocked  after  the  figuutical 
Adelbert.5 

Boniface,  in  bringing  lus  complaint  against  these  two  persons  befixe 
pope  Zacharias,  proposed  that,  in  order  to  render  them  harmless,  they 
should  be  confined  for  life.  The  pope,  in  his  reply  to  Bonifusee 
report,  A.  D.  745,  confirmed  the  sentence  by  which  they  were  cofr 
demned,  but  without  determining  auytliing  with  regard  to  thdr  pe^ 
sons,  except  that  they  should  be  removed  trom  their  spiritual  charges. 
But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  perhaps  tlie  just  and  humane  Zadtt* 
rias  was  led,  by  another  report  frr^m  Germany,  to  doubt  the  joe* 
tice  of  the  proceedings  instituted  against  tliese  two  men ;  for  about 
two  years  later,  in  747,^  he  ordered  a  new  investigation  into 
the  cases  of  the  two  deposed  bishops.^  A7id  should  tlhey  be  cm 
victed  of  having  in  any  respect  de{)arted  from  tlie  right  way,  Iheo 
if  they  showed  an  incUuatiou  to  be  set  right,  measures  were  to  be 
taken  for  ]  proceeding  with  them  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  latra. 
But  should  they  obstinately  }>erdevere  in  insisting  upon  their  inno- 
cence, they  were  to  be  sent,  in  comjjany  with  two  or  three  of  the 
most  approved  ecclesiastics,  to  Home,  in  order  that  their  case  mi^ 
be  careiuily  investigated  by  the  a{x>stolical  see,  and  that  they  mi^ 
then  be  treated  according  to  their  deserts.  So  important  was  it 
considered  by  the  pope,  to  take  care  that  his  agents  should  not  pro- 
ceed ^ith  injustice  or  harsimess  against  two  men,  in  whom  he  couU 
not  jvossibly  have  any  personal  interest ;  and  so  far  was  he  from  being 
wiUing  to  sacrifice  them,  by  giving  the  sanction  of  his  own  supreme 
judicial  authority,  to  a  man  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  interests 

Great,  wf  sof  that  two  ecclesiastics  at  Con-  the  deacon  Gcmmulu?,  to  whom  he  «- 
•tantino|ile  had  also  c-omc  to  tho  conclu-  triutcd  tlie  mana^ment  of  his  came  with 
•ion,  Christum  ad  inferos  desitindcnteui  tlic  po])0  (a  bilver  vwer  and  a  iiAiikii)i 
omncb  (|ui  iilic  coniitcnintar  cum  i^alvasso  mi>;iit  throw  a  suspicion  ui)on  him,  were 
fttquc  a  [Kj<nis  dohiiis  libcnutse.  Which  to  it  not  the  custom  of  those  times,  as  is  en- 
Gregory,  juiigiiig  from  his  iH>int  of  view,  dent  from  Boniface's  letters,  to  oecompiny 
the  eonimou  doctrine  of  the  church,  ap-  letters  sent  from  a  distance  with  preieBtt. 
pcared  ex  11  eiuely  erroneous.  To  a  pojie,  Uonifiu-e  sent  as  a  present  t 

'  Multa  alia  horribilia  dc  praedestinationo  napkin,  to  wipe  the  hands  or  f«et  (villoift)i 

Dei.  and  a  small  sum  of  gold  or  silver. 

•  It  mav  be  remarked,  that  Scotus  Eri-  ••  See  ep.  74. 

gena,  in  whom  we  iind  tdmikr  doctrines,  ^  Together  with  Adelbert  is  here 


come  from  Ireland.  tioncd  a  certain  GodaLiacius,  who  pacfa^l 

'  The  praienu  which  Boniface  sent  to    woi  uwociated  with  him. 
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if  the  papMy,  wxi  irbo  efver  remained  so  fittiihfbl  an  iqatanment  in 
inmoting  them.  Had  the  interests  of  the  papacy  been  the  chief 
flmg  aimed  at  bj  the  fope^  he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  follow  at 
once  the  report  of  Bonimce.  But  as  it  was,  the  powerful  Bonifieu^ 
seems  still  to  have  found  means  to  delay  the  execution  of  the  pope's 
intentions. 

Bespecting  the  fate  of  Clement,  we  have  no  exact  information ; 
ihou^  it  is  certun,  from  the  character  of  his  doctrines,  that  he  could 
not  expect  any  more  favorable  issue  of  his  case  to  result  from  tiie 
examination  at  Rome.  But  witii  regard  to  Adelbert  we  know,  that 
by  the  sentence  of  Boniface  he  was  subjected  to  imprisonment  for  life, 
and  that  after  having  effected  his  escape  from  his  cell,  he  came  to  a 
nuserable  end.i 

This  was  not  the  only  case,  in  which  pope  Zacharias  showed  that 
he  was  not  to  be  ^vemed  at  once  in  his  decisions  by  the  reports  of 
the  credulous  Bomface  —  a  man  so  ready,  on  some  misunderstanding 
of  his  own,  to  set  down  his  opponents  as  heretics — but  that  he  was 
inclined  to  hear  these  opponents  speak  for  themselves.  Virgilius, 
another  Iridi  priest  in  Bavaria,  got  into  his  first  difficulty  with  Boni- 
fiice,  by  occasion  of  a  baptism  informally  administered.  Because 
the  ignorant  priest  had  been  guilty  of  an  error  in  repeating  some  of 
the  words  of  tiie  Latin  formula,^  Boniface  declared  that  the  baptism 
was  invalid,  and  must  be  repeated.  Virgilius  protested  against  this ; 
he  ventured  with  Sidonius,  another  priest,  to  appeal  to  the  pope,  and 
the  latter  decided  against  Boniface.3  The  same  Virgilius,  who  seems 
to  have  stood  in  some  estimation  with  the  duke  Odilo,  afterwards  pre- 
sented himself  as  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  bishoprics  founded  by 
Boniface.  The  latter,  however,  endeavored  to  exclude  him.  l]!e 
accused  Virgil  of  maintaining  the  heretical  opinion,  that  under  the 
eartli  existed  another  world  and  other  men  —  perhaps  a  misapprehen- 
non ;  perhaps  the  opinion  that  there  were  antipodes.  Now  the  pope 
himself,  it  is  true,  foimd  this  opinion  objectionable ;  perhaps  on 
account  of  the  inference  wliich  might  be  supposed  to  follow,  that 
the  whole  human  race  did  not  spring  from  Adam,  that  all  men  were 
not  involved  in  the  original  sin,  that  all  did  not  need  a  Redeemer. 
And  on  the  presumption,  that  Boniface's  report  agreed  with  the  truth, 
he  decided  that  Virgil  should  be  dei)0sed  from  the  priestly  (jdgrdty. 
He  addressed  a  threatening  letter  to  Virgil  and  Sidonius,  and  a^isured 
Bomface  that  he  believed  him  rather  than  the  two  former.  But  still 
he  summoned  them  both  to  Rome,  where  their  case  might  be  more 
accurately  investigated,  and  a  definitive  sentence  passed  accordiu;i;ly. 
And  the  result  teaches,  that  Virgil  must  have  succeeded  in  jiistitying 
himself  before  the  pope,  for  he  became  bishop  of  Salzburg,  and  at^ 
tained  afterwards  to  the  honors  of  a  saint.^ 

'  The  presbyter  of  Mayenco  relates  (sec  fallen  upon,  robbed  and  murdered  by  shep- 

MonumcDta  ed.  Pertz  II.  3.^5),  that  he  was  herdf*. 
eonfined  in  the  convent  of  Fulda,  but  that       '  In  nomine  patria  et  filia. 
he  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape,  with  a       '  See  ep.  62. 
boot  fall  of  nuts,  by  which  he  meant  to        *  Sec  the  ejjigram  of  AU 

tostain  himself  on  the  way.    But  he  was  As  Boniface  fell  into  colliw*"! 
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Though,  for  the  rest,  Boniface  constandy  acted  in  sabservience  to 
the  popes,  and  paid  them  the  utmost  deference,  yet  at  the  same  timi 
he  never  hesitated  to  speak  out  what  a  pope  might  not  like  to  Lev, 
when  the  duty  of  his  calling  re<{uired  that  he  shodd  do  so.  He  fe•^ 
lesslj  censured  pope  Zacharias  for  permitting  the  Roman  church  to 
incur  the  charge  of  simony,  by  demanding  money  for  the  bestowmeot 
of  the  pall.i  He  complains  in  a  letter  to  this  pope,  of  the  bad  exam- 
ple set  at  Rome  to  the  ignorant  and  rude  people  from  Germany ;  of 
the  various  superstitious  practices  allowed  there  on  the  first  of  Jami- 
ary ;  of  the  custom  among  the  women  to  hang  amulets  around  thdr 
anns  and  limbs,  which  amulets  were  pubhcly  exposed  for  sale.  Not 
the  vulgar  had  it  to  say,  that  such  things  were  done  at  Rome  under 
the  eyes  of  the  fK)pe  ;  and  so  his  instructions,  he  sjud,  were  not  a  Httte 
hindered  of  their  effect.^  He  cites  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  and  cf 
Augustin  against  such  practices,  —  and  urgently  demands  of  the  pope 
a  suppression  of  these  abuses.^ 

The  reformation  of  the  church,  according  to  the  plan  of  Boni&oe, 
required  especially  the  reestablishment  of  a  well-devised  church  orgpa- 
isation,  at  the  head  of  which  should  stand  the  pope  as  the  director  of 
the  whole.  All  the  bishops  should  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  mo- 
tropohtansy  as  these  held  to  the  pope  himself.  As  the  bishops,  when 
they  found  it  im]x)Sdible  themselves  to  do  away  abuses  in  their  dioceeeSy 
should  discharge  their  consciences,  by  brining  the  matter  before  thttr 
proper  superiors,  the  metropolitans,  thus  throwing  the  responailnlitj 
on  the  latter ;  so  the  metropoUtans  or  archbishops  should  proceed  m 
the  same  way  towards  the  pope.^  And  an  oversight,  administered  <a 
this  organical  plan,  over  the  whole  church,  might  undoubtedly,  in 
these  times  of  rudeness,  where  so  many  tilings  were  contrary  to  eode- 
siastical  order,  have  served  a  very  salutary  purpose :  but  the  metropo- 
litan  constitution  was  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  relations  of  tiie 
French  empire,  as  it  had  been  to  the  old  Roman  empire ;  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Fraukish  bishops,  so  inclined  to  indejjendence,  was  not 
ready  to  accomodate  itself  to  any  such  form.  Hence  Boniface  had 
on  this  point  many  obstacles  to  encounter.     True,  when  pope  Zaduir 

part    with  educntod   Irishmen  who  were  had  acted  without  the  pope's  knowledge  or 

•trivin^  to  bo  independent  of  him,  so  we  will. 

find  amonfr  them  a  cort^iin  Samson,  a  priest,  '  Ep.  51.    Quae  omnia  co,  qnod  ibi  ft 

who,  accordinfr  to  Honifure's  re[>ort(cp.  82),  carnalibos  ct  insipicntibus  vidcntur,  BObil 

had  asserted,  that  one  nii);ht  lieconie  a  Chris-  hie  et  improperiiim  et  impedimcntum  piM- 

tian  by  the  i!npo^itk^n  of  the  hand  of  a  dicationis  et  doctrinae  pcrficiunt 

bishop,  without  l>ai>tism.    That  he  should  '  The  pope  did  not  deny,  that  snch  abl- 

have  asserted  this  in  sueh  a  way,  that  a  ses  had  once  more  crept  in  at  Rome ;  bat 

priest  should  have  so  over-estiiiiated  the  affirmed  that  since  he  had  attxu'ned  to  Ae 

importance  of  the  episcopal  layinjj  on  of  papal  dignity,  they  had  been  whoUj  top- 

hands,  can  hardly  be  supposed. 'an(l  we  are  pressed. 

here  forced  to  the  conjecture,  that  Boniface  *  See  ep.  73  to  the  Englibh  Metropdlitti 

had  not  rightly  ai)])rehendcd  his  opponent's  Cuthbert,  to  whom  he  sent  a  report  of  dN 

meaning.  administration  of  his  office  thus  far.    8io 

'  Zacharias  himself  says  (ep.  60  f  148)  omnes  episcopi   debent  metropoUtano  et 

of  the  letter,  in  which  Boniface  complains  ipse  Romano  pontifici,  si  quid  de  oorrigM- 

of  this,  littcnie  tuae  nimis  animos  nostros  ais  populis  apud  eos  impossibile  est,  i 

conturlMiverunt.   He  denies  the  whole  tiling,  facerc  et  sic  alicni  ficnt  a  sanguine 

Perhaps  the  officials  of  the  papal  chancery  rum  pcrditarum. 
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riaa  comnutted  to  him  fhe  bnamefls  of  arranging  the  order  of  the 
Franldah  churdi,  Boni£Me  ordained  three  metropolitans  for  this  church, 
and  the  pope  sent  him  the  palls  for  the  same.*  But  he  found  himself 
unable  to  cany  this  arrangement  immc(Uate1y  into  effect.*  The  new 
German  church  also  continued  to  subust  for  a  longer  time  without 
metropolitans.  It  is  true,  in  the  year  732,  pope  Gregory  III.  ap- 
pcHnted  Boniface  archbishop,  and  sent  him  the  pall,3  but  without  a 
determinate  metropolis.  On  the  death  of  Ra<^nfred,  bishop  of  Co- 
logne, in  744,  Boniface  proposed,  that  the  bishopric  of  Cologne  should 
be  converted  into  a  metropolis,  and  conferred  on  himself.^  This  was 
connected  with  his  favorite  plan,  to  resume  once  more  the  persr»nal 
Buperintendence  of  the  mission  among  the  Frieslandcrs,  which,  since 
the  death  of  Willibrord  in  789,  had  not  been  so  rigorously  conducted 
as  before ;  for  after  the  death  of  Willibrord,  he  reckoned  the  mission 
among  the  Frieslandcrs  as  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  labor  assigned 
him  as  papal  legate  among  these  tribes :  and  in  accordance  with  the  full 
powers  conferred  on  him  for  that  purpose  by  the  mayor  of  the  palace, 
Carloman,  ^  he  had  ordained  his  countryman  and  disciple,  the  priest 
Eoban,  bishop  of  Utrecht.  But  from  Cologne,  as  a  centre,  it  would 
be  easy  for  lum  to  extend  his  watch  and  care  also  over  Friesland.* 
The  Prankish  nobles  were  generally  satisfied  with  this  arrangement, 
and  the  pope  confirmed  it ;  but  a  portion  of  the  clergy,  as  we  may 
infer  from  ^e  intimations  of  Boniface  in  his  letter  to  the  pope,  were 
opposed  to  it.^  These,  as  it  seems,  were  composed  of  such  as  had  all 
akng  formed  a  party  against  Boniface.  The  pope  believed  that  this 
opposition  might  be  despised ;  but  subsequent  events  showed  tiiat  it 
was  of  moment.  In  addition  to  this,  another  event  happened,  which 
gave  a  different  turn  to  the  choice  of  a  German  metropolis. 

'  See  ep.  59  of  pope  Zacharias.  afrainst  tlie  l>ishop  of  Cologne,  describes 

'  TIks  j)opc  was  much  surprise*!  to  learn  liim  as  tlie  episcopum,  (jui  uuncusqui-  ile- 

tbat  Boniface  afterwards  dcinamlcd  noih-  sidia  qnadiim  in  cadom  p.'nte  pracdicationis 

ing  bat  the  pallium,  and  asked  him,  cur  verbum  disseminaro  ne^lexerat,  et  nunc 

tantae  rri  facta  sit  permutatio  i  ep.  60.   At  bibi  purtoni  qua.si  in  parocluam  defcndit. 

the  conncil  of  Soissons,  in  the  year  744,  he  •  See  ep.  105. 

Fucceeded,  however,  in  securing  the  appoint-  •  Boniface  luid  himself  on  proposinjr  the 

ment  of  two  metropolitans.     He  wrote,  at  establishment  of  a  metropolitan  Hee  at  C!o- 

wme  later  time,  to  the  pope,  cxcul])atin};  lo^rne,  mentioned  the  cireumstancres,  which 

Ium.«clf,  (ep.  86)  de  eo  autem,  quod  jam  to  him  seemed  to  recommend  that  ciiv  as 

practerito  tempore  de  anthiepiscopis  ct  do  a  proper  place  for  the  jiuriwse,  as  the  pope 

palUii  a  Romana  ecclcsia  pctendis  juxta  says  (ep.  70) :  Civitatem  pcrtin);:entem  us- 

promisM  Francoram  sanetitati  vestrae  no-  que  ad  papinorum  tines  ct  in  ])artes  (ier- 

tum  feci,  indnlgcntiam  apostolicac  sedis  manicarum  jrentium.  ubi  antea  praedioa'<ti. 

flagitOf  quia,  qnod  promiserunt,  tardantes  That  not  Mentz.  as  it  reads  in  the  super- 

non  impIeTenint  et  adhuc  differtur  et  ven-  scrip tion  of  the  letter,  ed.  Wiirdtwein,  but 

tilataff  quid  inde  perficere  volnerint,  igno-  Cologne  is  to  bo  understood  —  which  Fagi 

rator,  Bed  aea  votuntate  impleta  esset  pro-  also  remarks  —  may  bo  gathered  not  only 

miino.  from  the  circumstances  stated,  hut  aJso 

'  See  ep.  S5.  from  what  the  popo  expressly  says  in  the 

*  With  the  bishop  of  Cologne  Boniface  same  letter:  Docivitate,quaenuperA^p- 

miIt  fell  ont     The  former  wanted  to  ex-  pina  vocabatur,  nunc  vero  Colonia  juxta 

tend  his  diooese  over  a  part  of  the  field  of  petitionem  Francorum  per  nostrae  auctori- 

Ubor  assigned  to  Boniface,  though  he  had  tatis  pracccptum  nonuni  tao  Metropolin 

tsken  DO  pains  whaterer  to  diffuse  Chris-  confirmavimns. 

tiini^  amon^  the  pagan  tribes  bordering  f  Quidam  falsi  saccrdotos  et  scfaismaticl 

on  his  diocese.    Gregory  II,  who  decided  hoc  impedire  oonati  snnt 

6* 
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In  the  army,  which  in  744  marched  to  the  assistance  of  tiie  Thmb- 
^ans  against  the  Saxons,  was  Gerold,  bishop  of  Mentz.^  He  was  slain 
by  a  Saxon ;  and  Charlemagne  appointed  his  son,  by  name  Gewillieb, 
to  sacceed  him  in  the  office.  This  son,  though  in  ol^er  respects  a  pe^ 
son  of  blameless  manners,  yet  wanted  both  the  dispodtion  and  Ae 
education  requisite  for  a  spiritual  office  ;*  being  passionately  devoted, 
as  probably  his  father  also  had  been,  to  the  sports  of  Uie  forest 
When  the  two  armies  again  met  in  the  field,  Gewillieb  challenged  tlie 
slayer  of  his  father  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  Saxons,  and  killed  him  <m  the 
spot,  to  revenge  his  father's  death.  In  pursuance  of  the  eccleoasii- 
cal  laws,  passed  at  his  own  suggestion,  Boniface  was  obliged  to  demand 
that  Gewillieb,  who,  though  a  bishop,  still  bore  the  sword,  should  be 
deposed  from  his  office.  This  was  done  at  a  synod  in  the  year  745, 
over  which  Boni&ce  himself  presided.  In  this  case,  it  was  tlie 
less  possible  to  accuse  him  of  interested  motives,  because  the  transfo 
of  tiie  metropolitan  see  to  Mentz,  would,  according  to  what  we  have 
already  remarked,  be  directly  opposed  to  his  own  wishes  and  chetished 
plans.  Besides,  he  could  not,  at  the  beginning,  have  possibly  conjeo- 
tored,  that  the  deposition  of  Gewillieb  would  be  followed  by  Hub 
result ;  since  he  was  still  negotiating  with  the  pope,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  metropolitan  see  at  Cologne.  Gewillieb,  it  is  true, 
repaired  to  Borne  for  the  purpose  of  laying  his  appeal  before  the  pope, 
and  the  latter  kept  the  investigation  of  the  affisiir  in  his  own  hands;' 
but  the  issue  of  it  must  doubtiess  have  led  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
sentence  passed  by  the  German  synod.  The  removal  of  Gewillieb,  and 
the  vacancy  left  in  the  bishopric  of  Mentz,  now  enabled  the  party  who 
strove  to  hmder  the  establishment  of  a  metropolitan  see  at  Cologne,  to 
carry  their  point ;  and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  make  the  city  of 
Mentz,  which  had  already  enjoyed  that  honor,  once  more  the  seat  of 
an  archbishopric.  Boniface,  in  communicating  this  decision  of  the 
Frankish  princes  and  nobles  to  the  pope,  besought  the  latter,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  nught  be  allowed,  on  account  of  his  great  age  and 
bodily  infirmities,  to  consecrate  some  other  person  than  himself  to  the 
office  of  archbishop.  This  petition  of  Boniface  was  ccrttunly  not  an 
act  of  dissimulation  or  hypocritical  humility,  traits  of  which  not  the 
least  vestige  can  be  detected  in  his  generd  character.  Nor  is  it  by 
any  means  necessary  so  to  understand  it,  as  if  he  wished  to  devote  ms 
ahn&ady  far  advanced,  but  still  energetic  old  age  to  an  inactive  repose. 
Perhaps  his  simple  motive  was  to  avoid  the  great  burden  of  outward 

'  We  are  indebted  for  a  circumstantial  tantam  qnod  com  herodiis  et  canibof  per 

•cconnt  of  this  event  to  that  presbjter  of  semetipsiini  jocabator.    If  he  is  tlie  iufi- 

Bfentz,  to  whose  report  ve  have  already  yidoal  whom  Boniface  describes  in  hit  tofr- 

referred  on  a   former  yof^.     True,  his  ter  to  the  pope  (see  ep.  70)  "  adaltenti  de- 

statements  cannot  be  relied  on,  and  are  in  rici  ct  homicidae  fillos,  in  adolterio  ntos 

dus  case   fnU   of  anachronisms;  but  in  et  absane  disciplina  nntritus;"  we  most 

Meats,  where  he  wrote,  he  might  casilpr  ob-  remember,  that  from  his  own  point  of  Tiev 

tain  better  information  on  this  parlicniar  he  might  thas  describe  a  bishop  IrHng  bk 

talgect,  and  his  account  wears  altogether  wedlock,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  wer. 
the  impress  of  truth.  '  He  says  in  his  letter  to  Boniface :  Than 

*  The  presbyter  of  Mentz  says  of  him :  adrenerit,  at  Domino  placneyriti  fiet 
Hk  antem  booeitis  moribns,  nt  femnti  nisi 
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bnaness  which  must  be  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Gennan 
Archbishopric,  and  not  to  suffer  his  labors  as  papal  legate,  from  whose 
duties  he  by  no  means  wished  to  be  released,  to  be  circumscribed  by 
being  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  a  distinct  arch-episcopal  see,  and 
one  of  such  a  character  as  seemed  to  promise  him  but  httle  freedom 
for  nus^onary  journeys.  He  wished  to  consecrate  his  last  energies, 
freely  and  exclusively,  to  tiie  instruction  of  the  pagan  and  newly  cod- 
Terted  populations  belonging  to  his  field  of  labor,  to  which  he  also 
reckoned  Friesland. 

He  had  already,  some  years  earher,^  requested  of  Pope  Zacharias, 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  select,  and  ordain  a  presbyter  to  succeed 
him  in  his  office ;  some  such  person  as,  after  common  deliberation, 
diould  appear  to  him,  imder  the  existing  circumstances,  the  most  suit- 
able for  the  place ;  and  he  referred  to  the  fact,  that  Gregory  III,  had 
in  the  presence  of  Zacharias  at  Rome,  already  invited  him  to  select  for 
himself  and  consecrate  a  successor  ;  — whether  it  was,  that  Boniface 
even  now  entertained  the  purpose  just  mentioned  of  committing  to  or 
sharing  with  another  the  administration  of  the  external  affairs  of  the 
dmrch,  so  as  to  leave  himself  more  freedom  for  the  work  of  religious 
instraction  ;  or  whether,  remembering  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the 
dangers  to  which  he  was  constantly  exposed  among  the  pagans,  he 
inahed  with  a  prudent  regard  to  the  future,  to  have  everything  so  ar- 
ranged, that  after  his  death  the  young  church  should  not  go  to  destruc- 
tioiL  But  the  old  ecclesiastical  laws  did  not  permit,  that  a  bishop 
should  nominate  and  ordain  his  successor,  during  his  own  life-time,  a 
&ct  of  which  Boniface  perhaps  was  not  aware.  And  the  question 
now  came  up,  on  the  presentation  of  the  petition  of  Boniface  to  the 
pope,  whether  considering  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  case, 
the  pope  ought  to  depart  from  the  accustomed  form ;  as  indeed  it 
should  seem  that  the  altogether  new  and  difficult  relations  of  things 
must  often  call  for  deviations  of  this  sort.  But  so  thought  not  the  jwpe, 
at  that  time.  He  replied  to  him^  that  his  recjuest,  being  incompatible 
with  the  laws  of  the  church,  could  in  nowise  be  granted.  Even  were 
the  pope  desirous  of  it,  still  it  was  not  in  liis  power,  to  confer  on  him 
this  favor ;  for  as  no  man  knew,  whether  he  or  his  fellow  stood  nearest 
the  grave,  so  it  might  easily  happen,  that  his  destined  successor  might 
be  outlived  by  himself.  Ho  coiJd,  however,  select  some  priest  as  his 
spedal  assistant  in  dischar^g  the  duties  of  his  office,  who  after  having 
proved  himself  in  the  work,  might  be  found  worthy  of  a  more  exalted 
station.  Let  it  only  be  your  constant  prayer,  said  the  pope,  that  a 
succeaaor  well-pleasing  to  God  may  be  provided  for  you ;  and  if  the 
priest  whom  you  may  select  should  live,  and  at  the  close  of  your  own 
ufo  be  found  still  fitted  for  the  office,  you  may  then  publicly  designate 
ibis  person  as  your  successor  and  he  may  come  to  Rome  and  receive 
his  ordination.  Even  this,  he  said,  had  never  before  been  granted 
to  aOT  one. 

When  Boniface  next  presented  lus  proposal  to  resign  the  arch-epia- 
eopal  office,  the  pope  with  a  view  to  encourage  him,  in  his  old  age^  ^ 

*Seeep.51.  *  See  ed.  Wtiidtweui  p.  11& 
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S^rseverance  in  his  multiplied  and  mamfbld  labors  conceded  still  nxne. 
e  wrote  him^  that  he  ought  by  no  means  to  leave  the  episcopal  see  at 
Menti,  but  should  let  the  word  of  our  Lord  be  fulfilled  in  his  casei 
Matth.  24 :  13,  He  that  persevereth  unto  the  end  shall  be  saved.  But 
if  the  Lord  gave  him  an  altogether  suitable  person,  qualified  to  watdi 
over  the  welfare  of  souls,  he  might  consecrate  him  a  bishop  as  his  own 
representative ;  and  such  a  person  might  everywhere  act  as  his  oolleagiis 
in.  the  service  of  the  church.  Having  obtamed  this  privilege  of  the 
pope,  he  now  determined^  to  prepare  a  retreat  for  his  last  days,  ai  fail 
fi»vorite  foimdation,  the  monastery  of  Fulda ;  there  to  refresh,  in  some 
measure,  his  enfeebled  body  now  suffering  under  the  effects  of  his  long 
labors  and  advanced  age.  Li  advising  the  pope  of  this  step,  he  gave 
him  to  understand,  that  it  was  by  no  means  his  intention  to  abandon 
the  duties  of  his  calling,  but  that  he  meant,  as  Zacharias  had  exhorted 
him,  to  persevere  in  it  to  the  end ;  that  ^e  monastery  of  Fulda  wu 
the  most  convenient  of  all  places  for  devoting  his  last  energies  to  the 
good  of  the  people,  to  whom  he  had  preached  the  gospel,  ^^  for  the  four 
nations  to  whom,  by  the  grace  of  Gkid,  we  have  preached  the  word  of 
Christ,  dwell  in  a  circle  around  this  spot.  To  these  I  would  be  usefid 
so  long  as  I  live  or  have  my  senses ;  for  I  wish  to  persevere  in  the 
service  of  the  Roman  church,  among  the  Grerman  people  to  whom  I 
was  sent,  and  to  obey  your  commands."^ 

Among  the  last  public  acts  of  Boniface  in  Germany,  belongs  lbs 
part  he  took  in  a  pohtical  revolution,  which  was  not  without  its  impor 
tance,  as  contributing  to  the  firm  establishment  of  the  new  eccleoasfr 
cal  foundations.  The  mayor  of  the  palace,  Pipin,  after  having  for  a 
long  time  exercised  tiie  royal  au^Am^y,  determined  to  assume  the  rml 
name^  and  to  deprive  the  last  branch  of  the  old  legitimate,  mhng 
ftmily,  Childeric  III,  who  was  in  fact,  a  king  only  in  name,  also  01 
this  name.  That  he  could  believe  it  possible  to  justify,  by  the  authority 
of  the  pope  this  illegal  act  to  his  own  conscience  and  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  this  without  doubt  was  already  one  result  of  the  influence 
exercised  by  Boniface  in  changing  the  religious  mode  of  thinking,—- 
a  result  of  th^  new  point  of  view  in  which  the  church  was  presented, 
as  a  theocratical  institution,  and  the  pope,  as  theocratical  head  over 
the  nations.  To  Boniface  himself,  it  must  have  appeared  of  the  utmost 
advantage  to  his  field  of  labor,  that  Pipin  by  assuming  the  royal  name 
should  obtain  still  greater  authority,  so  as  to  be  able  to  place  a  strongef 
check  on  the  individual  Ihikes,  whose  arbitrary  will  threatened  to 
become  destructive  to  all  civil  and  ecclesiastical  order ;  and  with  tlie 
views  he  entertained  respecting  the  relation  of  the  church  to  civil  io- 

'  fip.  82.  ti  ^  mtiam  Dei  diximns,  in  cireaita  lod 

*  He  proposed  diis  to  Ae  pope  tome  years  hujns  habitare  dinoscantnr.  QailMucvm  t» 

Ulsr,  in  the  letter,  in  whicn  ne  requetted  tra  luteroessione,  quandia  Tiro  Tel  nplflb 

him  to  confirm  what  he  had  done  in  found-  utilis  esse  possnm.    Cupio  enim  vestrisdtp 

inff  tlie  monastery  of  Fnlda,  ep.  86.  tionihos,  comitante  gratia  Dei  in  famfltarl* 

^  lib  q«o  loco  propoetd  aliqaantolnm  vel  tate  Bomanae  ecclesiae  et  restro  eerritio, 

pancudiebiisfesftamfienectatecorpaflreqni-  inter  Germanicaa  gcntes,  ad  quae  mieiM 

escendo  lecaperare,  et  post  mortem  jacere.  fui,  perseyerare  et  praeccpto  yestro  obediie- 
Qutmr  coin  popaMifilkdi  ttriMOL  GMt- 
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ciety,  and  of  the  pope  to  the  church,  such  an  act,  promising  to  be  so 
advantafi^eous  both  to  church  and  state,  could  easilj  be  rendered  legal 
by  the  decision  of  the  pope,  as  the  supreme  organ  of  Christ  in  the 
gOYermnent  of  the  household  of  faithJ  From  the  close  alliance  be- 
tween Boniface  and  the  pope,  from  his  position  as  mediator  between 
the  latter  and  the  Frankish  church,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  nego- 
tiations concerning  this  important  matter,  were  not  managed  without 
lus  intervention  ;  though  it  remains  uncertain,  whether  anything  in  the 
oral  conununications  which  Boniface^s  delegate,  the  prc8])yter  Lull,  is 
said  to  have  made  about  this  period  to  the  pope,  ha^l  reference  to  this 
busittess.'  Certain  it  is,  that  it  was  Boniface,  who  in  tlie  year  752,  at 
Soissons,  by  the  pope's  commission,  administered  to  Fipin  the  royal 
unction. 

IBs  vast  field  of  labor  among  foreign  nations  did  not,  however,  ren 
der  Boniface  forgetful  of  his  native  land.  Though  his  duties  compelled 
him  to  forego  his  cherished  wish  of  returning  there  once  more,  yet  he 
ever  took  a  special  interest  in  its  afiairs.^  He  maintained  a  constant 
oorrespondenco  with  bishops,  monks,  nuns  and  princes  of  his  country, 
and  as  it  gave  him  peculiar  pleasure  —  to  use  his  own  wonls^  —  to  hear 
his  countrymen  praised  so  he  was  grieved  at  being  told  of  their  faults. 
He  was  much  pained  on  learning,  that  one  of  the  princes  of  his  native 
land,  Ethelbald  king  of  Mercia,  led  an  immoral  life  ;  and  thereby  en- 
couraged immorality  among  his  people,  and  that  he  was  guilty  of  ar- 
bitrarily appropriating  the  property  of  the  church,  conceiving  himself 
both  bound  and  fully  authorized,  by  the  pope's  commission,  to  exert  his 
influence  against  any  unchristian  conduct  which  came  to  his  knowledge 
among  the  nations,  even  beyond  the  more  narrow  circle  under  his  im- 
mediate superintendence ,5  he  felt  himself  constrained  to  transmit,  in 
the  name  of  a  small  s\'nod,  a  very  decided  letter  of  remonstrance  to 
this  petty  sovereign.  In  this  letter  he  described  to  him,  how  severely, 
to  the  shame  of  the  English  people,**  the  violation  of  cliastity  was  pun- 
ished in  the  mother  country,  among  the  pagan  AngloSaxons,  wh6  fol- 
lowed tlie  laws  of  God  written  on  the  heart;  and  held  up  for  his  warn- 
ing the  divine  judgments  on  immoral  nations.  But  to  conciliate  the 
good-will  of  the  prince,  and  secure  a  favorable  recej)tion  of  this  ad- 
monitory epistle,  Boniface  wrote  him  also  another  shorter  letter,  which  he 
accompanied  with  presents,  namely,  a  hawk,  two  falcons,  two  shields 
and  two  Lauces.''     lie  exhorted  tiie  primate  of  the  English  church, 

*  Thus  WillilKild.  in  the  life  of  BoniAicc  amicitiam  ct  qno«l  do  eadem  pente  Anglo- 
^  23.  shows  that  this  insurrerlion  of  pagan-  rum  nati  ct  enutriti  hie  jMircgrinamur  ep. 
ism  inThnringiahad  hecn  in  frreat  meas-     71. 

nrepn)Voked  by  tlie  tyrannical  Dakes.  *  In  the  letter  referred  to  :  Bonis  et  lau- 

•  See  cj».  86  conceniinj;  Lull,  hal>ct  sc-  di>»us  gentis  nostrac  laetamur.  pcocatis  e% 
CTfti  quacdam  mca,  quae  soli  pietati  vcs-    vituperationibns  contristamur. 

trae  pTofitrri  debet.  •  See  cp.  54  as  the  pnieceptum  Bomani 

'  In  writing  to  a  priest  of  his  native  land,  pontificis,  si  alicnbi  vidcrem  inter  Christi- 

towhom  he  sent  the  letter  of  recommenda-  anos  pergens  populos  erroneofj  vel  ecclcsi- 

tion,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  for  the  pur-  astieas  regulas  depravatas  vel  homines  a 

Po««c  of  bein^  transmitted  to  the  king  of  the  catholica  fide  ab<luctos.  a<l  viam  salntis  in- 

l(errian«.  he  say? :  Haec  verba  admonitionis  vitarc  et  rcvocare  totis  viribus  niterer. 

Boitrac  ad  ilium  regcm  propter  nihil  aliud  *  Ep.  73. 

(lireximus,    nisi    propter  puram    caritatis  ^  £p.  55. 
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archbishop  Cnthbert  of  Canterbuiy,!  infonmng  him  ct  the  rej^ 
adopted  bj  himself  in  the  FrankiiBh  and  German  churches,  to  tab 
measures  for  improving  the  condition  of  ike  church  in  England ;  aad 
it  was  probably  owing  to  his  influence,  which  extended  eren  to  flui 
distant  region,  that  in  the  year  747,  a  synod  for  the  reformadon  of 
abuses  was  convened  at  Goveshove  (Cliff),  under  the  presideneycf 
liiis  archUshop. 

Boniface,  acting  on  the  permission  he  had  received  from  the  pope, 
appointed  Us  countryman  Lull,  who  had  been  for  twenty  years  trained 
under  his  eye,  and  had  served  as  his  colleague,  to  succeed  him  in 
office,  and  ordained  him  a  bishop.  Nothing  was  wanting,  except  that 
he  should  be  recognized  as  his  successor  by  royal  authority,  and  thus 
secured  in  the  exercise  of  all  the  rights  pertaining  to  such  a  relaAum. 
Impressed  with  a  feeling  that  the  infirmities  of  age  announced  for 
him  a  speedy  death,'  his  mind  was  occuped  with  the  care  of  provid* 
ing  fer  his  ecclesiastical  foundations,  the  destruction  or  dismembe^ 
ment  of  which  he  had  reason  to  fear,  unless  they  were  placed  under 
the  direction  of  a  firm  and  able  head,  such  as  he  wished  to  give  Aem 
in  the  person  of  Lull.  The  letter  in  which  he  solicited  Fulrad,  tte 
Frankisn  lord  chamberlain,  to  bring  this  matter  before  king  Pepb, 
touchmgly  expresses  the  paternal  anxiety  of  Boniface  for  those  who 
had  been  committed  by  uod  to  his  pastoral  care :  ^^  Nearly  all  my 
disciples  —  he  writes  —  are  foreigners  —  a  few  priests,  established  it 
various  points  for  the  service  of  the  church  and  of  the  people  ;  nxmkB, 
distributed  among  the  monasteries,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
children  to  read ;  and  many  aged  persons,  who  have  long  lived  and 
labored  with  me  and  sustained  me.  For  all  these  I  am  anxious,  lest 
after  my  death  they  become  scattered.  I  beg,  therefore,  that  they 
may  enjoy  a  share  of  your  protection,  so  that  they  may  not  be  scat- 
tered like  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  and  that  the  people  living  on  the 
borders  of  the  pagans  may  not  lose  the  law  of  Christ.  I  beg  ea^ 
nestly,  in  the  name  of  God,  that  you  would  cause  my  son  and  fellow- 
bishop  Lull,  to  be  appointed  for  this  service  of  the  people  and  the 
churches,  as  a  preacher  and  guide  of  the  priests  and  the  people. 
And  I  hope,  if  God  so  will,  that  in  him  the  priests  will  find  a  gmde, 
the  monks  a  teacher  of  their  rule,  and  the  Christian  people  a  faithful 
preacher  and  shepherd.  I  beg  such  a  favor  especially  for  this  reasoOy 
because  my  priests  sustain  a  miserable  life  on  the  borders  of  the  heir 
then.  Bread  to  eat  they  can  obtain  by  their  own  exertions ;  but 
dothing  they  cannot  find  there,  unless  they  receive  help  and  counsel 
from  other  quarters ;  for  so  have  I  sustained  them,  that  they  mi^t 
be  enabled  to  persevere  in  their  labors  for  the  people  in  those  places." 

Having  obtained  what  he  wished,  and  thus  made  the  preservation 
of  the  German  church  independent  of  his  own  existence,  Bonibce 
concluded  not  to  follow  out  his  earlier  intention  of  passing  the  rem- 
nant of  his  days  in  the  monastery  of  Fulda,  but  to  consecrate  them 


'  Ep.  73.  militer  ridetar,  at  ritam  istam  tern] 

'  £p.  90,  to  the  Frankish  lord  chtinber-    et  cnrsnra  dicram  zneomm  per  istM  illi^ 
Uun  Fulrad,  quod  mihi  et  amicis  meis  si-    mitatea  cito  debeam  finire. 
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the  iv'ork  with  which  lu8  miasioiiary  activity  had  first  commenced, 
robably  it  was  with  a  special  view  of  having  it  in  his  power  to  enter 
^,  in  a  more  direct  and  personal  manner,  upon  tliis  mission  in 
riesland,  that  it  had  been  his  wish  to  make  the  citv  of  Cologne  the 
$ai  of  his  archbishopric.  But  now  he  was  brought  mto  collision  with 
le  newly  appointed  bishop,  Hildegar  of  Cologne ;  for  the  latter 
railed  himself  of  certain  claims,  founded  on  ancient  tradition,  to 
lake  the  church  of  Utrecht  dependent  on  himself;  though  he  took 
0  active  part  in  preaching  the  gospel  in  those  regions.  Boniface 
udntained,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  bishops  of  Cologne,  who  gave 
lemselves  no  concern  about  the  mission  among  the  Fricslandors,  had 
0  cliums  to  make  upon  this  province  of  the  church,  but  that  the 
hurch  of  Utrecht  had  been  foiuided  by  pope  Sergius,  as  a  metropolis 
>r  the  conversion  of  the  Prieslanders,  and  subject  only  to  the  pope* ; 
hence  also  it  followed,  that  this  church  ought,  for  the  present,  to  stand 
ader  no  oversight  but  his  own,  inasmuch  as  the  pope  had  committed 
)  him,  as  his  legate,  the  oversight  over  all  these  churches,  planted 
mong  pagan  nations.  It  is  so  much  more  reasonable  to  trace  this 
antroversy  of  Boniface  with  the  bishop  of  Cologne  to  liis  desire  of 
Dce  more  taking  upon  himself,  as  papal  legate,  the  direction  of  the 
liflsion  in  Friesland,  that  we  should  hardly  be  justified  in  adoptmg 
lie  contrary  supposition,  and  in  ascribing  the  plan  of  his  journey  to 
nesland  to  an  ambition  which  incited  liim  to  make  good  his  ])ower  of 
jgate  in  that  country  against  the  bishop  of  Cologne.  Why  should 
.6  have  sought,  through  so  many  dangers  and  difficulties,  at  such  an 
dvaiiced  jwriod  of  lite,  to  ac([uire  for  his  few  remaining  days  an 
lOnor,  which  in  a  much  more  convenient  and  less  hazardous  way,  he 
ould  have  procured  for  himself  by  negotiation  with  the  pope,a  and 
dth  the  king  of  the  Franks  ? 

Boniface  set  out  on  his  journey  to  Friesland,  in  the  beginning  of 
he  year  755,  under  the  firm  persuasion  that  he  should  never  return. 
Vith  this  conviction,  he  took  leave  of  his  disciple  Lull,  and  com- 
lended  to  him  the  preservation  and  pix>secution  of  the  work  begun  by 
imself,  and  in  particular  the  completion  of  the  church,  now  erecting 
t  Fuldiii,  in  which  his  body  was  to  bo  dep(^>?itcd.  In  the  book-chest, 
rluch  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  witli  him  wherever  he  went,3 
hat  he  might  have  a  8ui>ply  of  spiritual  Inwks  at  hand,  fn>m  which  he 
K)uld  read  or  sing  by  the  way  —  he  gave  liis  disciple  charge  to  place 
i  shroud,  in  which  Ids  body  was  to  be  enveloped  and  conveyed  to  the 
nona^tery  of  Fulda.     With  a  small  retinue,  comi)osed  partly  of  clergy 

*  Soe  cp.  105  to  pope  Ste])hen  II.  infer  from  this,  that  if  the  text  of  tin's 

'It  is  sinjr"I»^r.  that  the  hbhop  of  Co-  charter  is  correct,  yet  it  could  not  in  this 

ojjne  ]>rovokod   this  controversy,  in  oppo-  form  obtain  from  the  first  the  power  of 

ilion  to  fho  papal  charter  foun<Un<;  the  law. 

Wtropolitan  sec  at  Mcntz  (sec  Wurdt-  '  The  priest  from  Utrecht  says  of  him, 
'tin  ei>.  83),  by  virtue  of  which  Utrecht  4  18:  Quocunque  ihat,  semper  lihrus  sc- 
ad Va)\o'^q  were  subordinated  to  it ;  and  cum  gcstabat.  Iter  agendo  vero  vcl  scrip- 
*»tt  Boniface  did  not  appeal,  before  pope  tunw  Icctitabat,  vel  psalmos  hjmnoevo 
itepht;n  II.,  to  the  authority  of  this  ar-  canebat 
^■ogemeoc  by  his  predecessor.    We  might 
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and  monks,  and  pardy  of  servants,  he  embarked  on  a  boat  by  tlie 
river  Bhine,  and  lanaed  at  the  Zujder  sea.  ICs  disciple,  Ukhop 
Eodan,  jomed  him  in  Friesland.  They  traversed  the  country ;  manj 
received  them  gladly;  they  baptized  thousands  and  founded  new 
churches.  Boniface  had  sent  numbers  home,  after  having  instructed 
and  baptized  them,  with  the  direction  to  return  to  him  on  an  afqxnnted 
day,  for  the  purpose  of  recei>'ing  from  him  the  rite  of  confirmation. 
Meanwhile,  he  had  established  himself  with  his  associates  in  tents,  oq 
the  river  Burda,  not  far  from  Dockingen,^  and  it  was  the  fifth  of 
June,  755,  when  ho  expected  the  return  of  his  spritual  children. 
Early  in  the  morning,  he  heard  at  a  distance  the  noise  of  an  ^h 
proaching  multitude,  and  full  of  joy  came  forth  from  his  tent ;  but  1m 
soon  found  himself  painfully  mistaken.  The  clash  of  weapons  an- 
nounced anything  but  a  friendly  disposition  and  purpose  in  the  w- 
Sroaching  bands.  The  truth  was,  that  numbers  of  the  pagans,  madr 
ened  to  find  that  Boniface  drew  away  so  many  from  idolatry,  hid 
conspired  to  devote  this  day,  when  so  many  were  to  be  received  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Christian  church,  to  vengeance  for  their  gods.  The 
lay  servants  would  have  defended  Boniface  with  their  weapons ;  bat 
he  forbade  them.  Witli  the  relics  in  his  hand,  he  calmly  awaited  the 
issue  ;  he  exhorted  his  attendants  not  to  fear  those,  who  cotdd  ody 
kill  the  body,  not  harm  the  soul ;  but  rather  to  be  mindful  of  tiM 
infallible  promises  of  their  Lord,  and  to  confide  in  him,  who  would 
soon  bestow  on  their  souls  the  reward  of  everlasting  glory.  Urns,  in 
his  seventy-fifth  year,  he  died  a  martyr ;  ^  and  with  him,  many  of  Ul 
companions,  as  well  as  the  bishop  Eodan,  cfied  the  same  death.' 

Boniface  left  behind  him  a  series  of  disciples,  who  labored  on  in  hif 
spirit,  zealously  devoting  themselves  to  the  education  of  the  youth,  to 
the  business  of  clearing  up  and  cultivating  the  soil,  partly  as  bishops 
and  priests,  partly  as  abbots.  Among  these,  the  abbot  Gregory  takes 
an  important  place,  who  prosecuted  3ie  work  in  Friesland.  The  an- 
gular manner  in  which  tliis  person,  while  a  young  man,  was  kd 
to  attach  himself  to  Boniface,  furnishes  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
power,  which  the  latter  exerted  over  the  minds  of  youth.  When  Boo- 
iface,  on  his  second  journey  from  Friesland  to  Thuringia  and  Hesaa, 
came  into  the  territory  of  Triers,  he  met,  in  a  monastery  near  this 
town,  with  a  hospitable  reception  from  a  certain  abbess  Addula,  who, 
sprung  from  a  noble  family,  had  retired  from  the  society  of  the  great 
world  to  this  spot.  During  meal-time,  the  duty  was  assigned  to  her 
nephew  Gregory  (a  boy  fourteen  years  old,  who  had  just  returned 
from  school),  to  read  some  passages  from  the  holy  Scriptures.  Boni- 
face praised  him  for  reading  so  well ;  and  asked  Inm  to  translate  what 
he  had  read  into  the  German  language.     As  he  was  compelled  to  con- 

^  Dockum,  between  Francker  and  Gro-  aboat  to  bo  strack,  made  a  pillow  lor  hit 

ninrau  head  of  a  volume  of  the  gospels. 

•The  presbyter  of  Utrecht  informs  us,  '  According  to  the  siory  or  the  ecdeail- 

that  in  the  district  where  this  occurred,  an  tic  of  Monster,  there  were  fifty-two  of 

old  woman  was  still  living,  who  related  them, 
that  Boniface,  when  he  saw  the  fatal  blow 
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fees  his  inabilily,  Boni&ce  himself  translated  and  explained  the  pas- 
sages read,  and  made  the  whole  the  subject  of  a  discourse,  which  left 
a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  youth.  The  latter  felt  himself 
80  drawn  towards  him,  that  he  declared  himself  resolved  to  go  with 
him,  and  never  to  leave  him,  that  he  might  learn  from  him  how  to  under- 
stand the  holy  Scriptures.  The  grand-mother,  to  whom  Boniface  was 
at  that  time  whoUj  unknown,  did  all  in  her  power  to  dissuade  the  boy 
firom  eitecuting  his  resolution ;  but  in  vain.  He  told  her,  if  she  would 
not  gire  him  a  horse  he  would  follow  Boniface  on  foot  wherever  he 
went,  finally  she  yielded  to  his  wishes,  and  gave  him  a  horse  and 
servants,  that  he  might  be  able  to  follow  the  missionary  in  his  iour- 
neys.i  From  this  time  forward  he  was  the  companion  of  Boniface 
anddst  every  difficulty,  and  went  with  him  also  on  his  last  journey  to 
Friesland.'  And  now  since  bbhop  Eodan  had  suffered  martyrdom 
with  his  teacher,  and  the  bishopric  of  Utrecht  was  for  the  present 
unoccupied,  Gregory  took  upon  himself  the  whole  care  of  the  mission 
in  Friesland,  which  charge  was  also  conferred  on  him  by  pope  Stephen 
n.  and  by  king  Pipin.  He  did  not  assume,  it  is  true,  the  episcopal 
dignity,  but  remained  a  priest ;  whether  he  was  deterred  by  lus  mod- 
esty fiiom  aspiring  after  a  higher  rank,  or  whether  the  business  con- 
nected with  the  episcopal  office  did  not  agree  with  what  he  felt  to  be 
his  peculiar  calling,  or  whether  it  was  that  special  reasons,  in  the 
dnmmstances  of  the  times,  prevented  the  re-occupancy  of  the  bishop- 
ric. But  as  abbot  of  a  monastery  at  Utrecht,  to  which  boys  of  Eng- 
liA,  French,  Bavarian,  Suevian,  Frieslandish,  and  Saxon  extraction 
were  sent  to  be  educated,  he  had  an  ample  field  of  activity.  He 
himself  labored  in  instructmg  the  Christian  and  pagan  population ; 
and  he  founded  a  missionary  school,  from  which  missionaries  went 
forth  into  various  fields.  To  supply  the  want  of  a  bishop,  he  got 
episcopal  ordination  conferred  in  his  native  land  on  Alubert,  an  Eng- 
Mx  clergjrman,  who  had  joined  him  in  his  work.  Ho  lived  to  the  age  of 
more  than  seventy  years ;  and  labored  as  a  faithful  teacher,  to  the  end. 
Three  years  before  his  death,  in  the  year  781,  he  was  attacked  on 
his  left  side  by  a  stroke  of  palsy.  Yet  he  did  not  cease  laboring  for 
the  instruction  and  spiritual  culture  of  his  people,  until  his  disease 
became  so  severe,  that  he  had  to  be  borne  on  the  arms  of  his  scholars 
wherever  his  presence  was  needed.  In  his  last  hours,  his  disciples 
gathered  round  his  bed,  to  hear  from  his  lips  the  word  of  exhortation, 
and  to  be  edified  by  the  example  of  his  faith.  ^^  He  will  not  die 
to-day,"  said  they  to  each  other;  —  but  summoning  his  last  powers, 
he  turned  to  them  and  said :   "  To-day  I  shall  have  my  release."     He 

*  Liadger,  the  disciple  and  biographer  mus,  unus  atquc  idem  spiritus  Dei,  qui 

of  Gregory,  who  had  without  doubt  re-  omnia  operatur  in  omnibus  dividens  singu- 

cdred  mis  story  from  his  own  month,  says  lis  prout  vult. 

respecting  it :  Idem  spiritus  "videtur  mini  *  If  he  had  not  before,  as  having  him- 

in  hoc  tunc  operari  puero,  qui  apostolos  self  come  from  the  neighboring  district, 

Christi  et  dispcnsatores  mystcriorum  Dei  pointed  out  to  Gregory  this  field  of  labor 

•d  illud  inflammavit,  ut  ad  unam  vocem  among  the  Frieslanders,  for  whose  ^J^^^*'® 

Domini  relictis  retibus  et  patre  sequeren-  he  ever  continued  to  manifest  a  Ipedal 

tar  redemtorem.    Hoc  feat  aitifex  sum-  solicitade. 
VOL.  in.                                7 
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died,  after  having  prayed  and  received  the  holy  sapper,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  altar. 

A  second  among  the  disciples  of  Boni&ce,  to  whom  ihe  Oerman 
church  and  the  early  culture  of  the  nation  were  greafly  indebted, 
was  the  abbot  Sturm^     He  descended  from  a  noble  and  devotedly 
Christian  family  in  Bavaria.     While  Boniface  was  engaged  in  organis- 
ing the  Bavarian  church,  Sturm,  yet  a  boy,  was  committed  to  him  by 
his  parents,  to  be  regularly  trained  for  the  spiritual  office.    TheVonner 
placed  hiTTi  in  the  monastery  of  Fritzlar,  one  of  his  eariiest  founda- 
tions, over  which  presided  the  abbot  Wigbert,  a  companion  in  mission- 
ary labors.     To  the  direction  of  this  person  he  entrusted  the  boy*8 
education.     This  being  completed,  he  was  consecrated  as  priest,  and 
assisted  Boniface  as   a  feUow-laborer  in  tho  missionary  work.    After 
having  labored  three  years  under  Boniface's  direction,  he  was  seized 
with  a  desire  of  following  the  example  of  others  who  had  retired  into 
the  wilderness,  and  tramed  themselves,  by  every  sort  of  self-denial,  in 
the  contest  with  savage  nature,  to  the  austere  iSe  of  the  monk.     Bom- 
face  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  disciple.     He  hoped  to  make  use  of 
him  as  an  instrument  for  converting  the  vast  wilderness,  which  then, 
under  the  name  of  Buchwald  (Buchonia),  covered  a  large  part  rf 
Hessia,  into  a  cultivated  country.    He  gave  to  Sturm  two  companions, 
to  go  with  him  on  hiA  journey,  and  dismissed  them  with  his  blessng, 
to  find  a  dwelling-place  in  the  wilderness.     After  having  for  three 
days  traversed  the  forest,  riding  on  asses,  they  finally  came  to  a  spot 
wluch  seemed  to  them  susceptible  of  cultivation,  Herold's  field  (Hers- 
feld).     Here  they  built  huts,  which  they  covered  with  bark  ;  and  here 
they  spent  some  time  in  devotional  exercises.     Thus,  in  the  year  736, 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  monastery  of  Hersfeld.     After  this, 
Sturm  returned  again  to  his  beloved  master,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
report  to  one  so  exact  and  prudent  in  the  examination  and  calcula- 
tion of  the  minutest  details,  concerning  the  situation  of  the  place,  the 
quaUty  of  the  soil,  and  the  springs  of  water.     He  was  satisfied  witii 
all  but  one  thing ;  the  place  seemed  to  him  too  much  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  the  Saxons.     Long  and  vainly  did  they  seek,  wandering 
up  and  down  on  the  Fulda,  for  a  place  of  settlement  such  as  BonifSsK^ 
would  approve.     But  the  latter  stimulated  his  disciple  to  new  acti- 
vity, exhorting  him  to  patience,  and  confidently  assuring  him,  that 
God  would  not  fail  to  show  him  the  place  prepared  for  his  servants  in 
the  wilderness.     For  many  days  he  roamed  the  forest,  in  all  direc- 
tions, entirely  alone,  singing  psalms  as  he  went,  to  strengthen  his 
faith  and  cheer  his  heart,  fearless  of  the  numerous  wild  beasts  prow- 
ling in  the  wilderness.     He  took  repose  only  at  night,  constructing  a 
rude  hedge  of  hewn  branches  around  his  ass,  to  protect  him  irom 
beasts  of  prey ;  and  then,  after  calling  upon  the  Lord,  and  signing 
the  cross  on  his  forehead,  laying  himself  down  composedly  to  sleep. 

Thus  he  discovered  at  last  a  spot  for  a  settlement,  against  which 
Boniface  had  nothing  to  object ;  and  here,  in  744,  was  founded  the 

'  Sturmi,  or  Stirme. 
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monastery  of  Folda.  This  was  Boniface's  favorite  foundation. 
Through  his  inflaence  the  monastery  obtained  great  privileges  from  the 
pope.  It  was  to  be  independent  of  all  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the 
bidiop,  and  subject  to  no  one,  but  the  popeJ  He  directed,  that  his 
body  should  be  deposited  there,  which  contributed  in  no  smsJl  degree 
to  give  confflderation  to  the  monastery.  He  sent  the  abbot  Sturm  to 
Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  there  the  patterns  of  the  old  con- 
ventual institutions,  particularly  of  the  ori^ial  convent  of  the  Bene- 
dictines at  Monte  Cassino,  bidding  him  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  in- 
formation he  could  gather  for  the  benefit  of  his  monastery.  After  his 
letom,  Sturm  directed,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  the  energies  of  four 
tiK>u8and  monks,  by  whose  unsparing  labors  the  wilderness  was  gradu- 
ally reclaimed  and  brought  into  a  state  of  cultivation.  His  activity 
at  a  later  period  was  interrupted  by  the  devastating  inroads  of  the 
Saxons.  By  their  threats,  he  was  often  compelled,  when  a  very  old 
man,  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  After  a  flight  of  this  sort,  to  which  he 
had  been  forced  when  sick,  having  returned  back  to  his  convent,^  when 
security  was  restored,  he  felt  the  approach  of  death.  He  now  caused 
all  the  bells  to  be  rung,  so  as  to  bring  together  the  monks,  that  his 
near  death  might  be  announced  to  them,  and  they  might  be  invited  to 
pray  for  him.  A  portion  of  the  monks  having  assembled  around  his  bed, 
he  begged  tiiem  to  forgive  him,  if  tiirough  the  sinfulness  cleaving  to 
all  alike,  he  had  wronged  any  one  of  their  number,  adding  that,  from 
his  whole  heart,  he  forgave  sJl  men  all  the  injuries  he  had  received, 
and  pardoned  even  his  constant  enemy,  the  archbishop  Lull.  On  the 
day  of  his  death,  the  17th  of  December,  779,  one  of  his  monks  told 
him  he  was  now  certainly  going  to  the  Lord,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  when  he  was  with  the  Lord,  he  would  remember  his  disciples  and 
pray  for  them.  He  looked  upon  them  and  said,  "  So  order  your  con- 
duct, that  I  may  have  courage  to  pray  for  you,  and  I  will  do  what  you 
require."  3  Thus  was  laid  here  the  foundation  of  a  seminary  ot 
Clmstian  education,  which  in  the  following  centuries  proved  eminentiy 
serviceable  to  the  German  church. 

The  longest  continued  and  the  most  violent  opposition  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Christian  church,  was  made  by  the  powerful  race  of 
the  Saxons,  in  Northern  Germany.  The  blame  is  to  be  imputed  in 
part  to  the  means  employed  to  efiect  this  object.  It  required  peculiar 
wisdom,  to  find  a  way  of  introducing  Christianity  among  a  people  of 
so  warlike  a  character,  whose  ancient  objects  of  veneration  were  so 
intimately  connected  with  their  whole  character  and  constitution.  But 
instead  of  this,  everything  on  the  contrary  was  done  to  prejudice  the 
minds  of  the  people  against  the  new  religion.  Along  with  Christianity, 
the  whole  structure  of  the  hierarchy,  agamst  which  in  particular  the 


ence  of  the  former,  as  well  as  many  other    and   successor,  abbot  Eigil,  ''??ji?^  P"^ 
things,  occasioned  his  tcmi)orary  disgrace  at    lishcd  in  Pcrtz's  Monumentl«i  **^^ 
the  court  of  Pipin,  and  his  banishment 
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free  spirit  of  the  Saxons  revolted,  was  at  once  to  be  introdaoed«  The 
payment  of  church  tjthes,  which  was  to  be  everywhere  enforced,  wu 
regarded  by  tliem  as  a  sign  of  disgraceful  bondage,  and  served  to  ren- 
der still  more  odious  the  religion  which  carried  with  it  such  a  regdir 
tion.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Christian  church  and  the  ddmnioii  of 
the  Franks  were  continually  presented  to  them  as  closely  connected ; 
and  hence  the  attachment  which  bound  them  to  their  old  freedom  and 
independence  led  them  to  repel  both  together,  —  Christiamty  bring 
regarded  as  a  means  for  subjecting  them  to  the  Frankish  yoke.  IHie 
army  of  the  emperor  Charles  was  followed  by  priests  and  monks,  pre- 
pared to  baptize  the  conquered,  or  those  who  yielded  to  force,  or  who 
were  inclined  to  purchase  [xjace  for  the  moment,  by  obedience  to  the 
church ;  and  to  found  among  them  churches  and  monasteries.^  Hie 
doctrines  of  Christiamty,  which  came  to  them  thus  accompanied,  would 
naturally  be  slow  to  gain  their  confidence.  Large  bodies^  of  them 
often  allowed  themselves  to  be  baptized  in  mere  pretence,  and  sahnut- 
ted  to  the  domuiion  of  the  church,  resolved  already  to  cast  off  at  Ihe 
first  favorable  opportunity,  all  that  had  been  imposed  on  them.  TioB 
they  did,  when  they  revolted  again  from  the  Frankish  empire.  The 
monastery  of  Fulda,  whose  abbot  Sturm  had  labored  most  sealoiidyto 
plant  the  Christian  church  among  the  conquered  Saxons,  then  became 
a  signal  mark  for  their  vengeance.'  The  pious  and  faj>sighted  abbot 
Alcuin  best  understood  what  had  prevented  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  church  among  the  Saxons ;  and  he  gave  the  emperor,  hisbiflk 
ops  and  high  officers  the  wisest  counsels  with  regard  to  die  miflwoniiy 
work  ;  of  which  however  they  made  but  little  use.  Thus  to  the  impend 
chamberlain  and  lord  of  the  treasury,  Magenfrid,3  he  wrote  —  t^^p^I- 
ing  to  the  words  of  our  Lord  himself.  Matt.  28:  19  —  three  Hhinff 
should  go  together,  the  preaching  of  the  faith,  the  bestowment  of  bap- 
tism, and  the  exhibition  of  our  Lord's  commandments.  Without  the 
concurrence  of  these  three  parts,  the  hearer  could  not  be  led  to  sat 
vation.  But  faith  was  a  voluntary  thing  and  not  to  be  forced.  To 
baptism,  indeed,  one  might  be  forced ;  but  that  was  of  no  avail  to  tdi&J 
The  gro\NTi  up  man  must  say  for  himself,  what  he  behoved  and  de- 
sired ;  and  if  he  j)rofes3ed  the  faith  in  a  hypocritical  manner,  he  oould 
not  truly  attain  to  salvation.  Therefore  preachers  to  the  heathen  are 
bound  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  faith  in  a  friendly  and  prudent 
way.*    The  Loi-d  knew  them  that  were  his,  and  opened  the  hearts  of 

'  See  the  Life  of  ablwt  Sturm.  1.  c.  c.  22.  was  oblijjed  to  flee,  having  heard  that  the 

where  it  is  said  rcsj)e<-tiiijj:  the  efVccts  of  the  approaching  Saxons  intended,  in  their  lue^ 

campaigns  of  the  cMnperor  in  the  years  772  to  burn  down  the  convent  with  the  moui 

and  776;  Partimbellis,  pnrtimsuusionibus,  and  all   that  was  in  it     See  the  lilb  of 

partim  etiam  muneribus  maxima  ex  parte  Sturm  ^  23. 

gentcm  illam  ad  fidom  Christi  convertit ;  '  Kp.  37. 

and  the  abl)ot  Alcuin  writes  in  the  year  *  Attrahipotorit  homo  ad  (idem, nonoOfL 

790  to  a  Scottish  abbot,  ep.  III.:  Antiqui  Cogi  poteris  ad  baptismum,  scd  noa  pro- 

Saxones  et  omnes  Frisonnm  populi  in^vtante  licit  fidei. 

Rego  Carolo  alios  pracmiis  ct  alios  minis  *  Unde  ct  pracdicatores  paganontra  pop- 

soUieitantc  ad  fidem  Christi  convcrsi  sunt  ulnm  paciticis  verbis  et  pmdcntibiia  floUB 

•  When  the  Saxons  had,  in  778,  begun  docere  debent. 
a  new  war,  Sturm,  together  with  his  monks, 
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such  as  he  pleased,  ao  that  fhey  mi^t  be  able  to  recognize  the  tnith 
pceached  to  thein.i  But  afler  they  have  received  ihe  faith  and  bap- 
tism, in  proceeding  to  set  before  tiiem  the  precepts  of  religion,  some 
regsurd  should  be  paid  to  the  needs  of  the  weaker  minds ;  great  de- 
mands ought  not  to  be  made  upon  them  at  once,  but  in  accordance 
with  St.  Paul's  direction,  they  should  be  fed  at  first  with  milk  and  not 
with  strong  meat.9  Thus  the  apostles,  Acts  15,  laid  none  of  the  bur- 
thens of  the  law  upon  the  converted  gentiles.  Paul  gloried  in  sup- 
rting  himself  by  the  labor  of  his  own  hands.  Acts  20:  84.  2  Thess. 
8.  1  Cor.  9:  15,  18.  Thus  the  great  apostle,  who  was  specially 
chosen  by  God  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen,  had  acted,  in  order 
effectually  to  remove  every  pretext  or  occasion  for  accusing  the  preacher 
of  covetousness ;  so  that  none  should  preach  God's  word  out  of  the 
love  of  gain,  but  each  should  do  so  sustained  by  the  love  of  Christ,  as 
our  Lord  himself  conmiaudod  his  disciples :  Freely  ye  have  received, 
fieely  give.  ^^  Let  but  the  same  pains  be  taken—* he  then  went  on 
to  Bay — to  preach  the  easy  yoke  and  the  light  burden  of  Christ  to 
the  obstinate  people  of  the  Saxons,  as  are  taken  to  collect  the  tythes 
from  them,  or  to  punish  the  least  transgression  of  the  laws  imposed  on 
them,  and  perhaps  they  would  no  longer  be  found  to  repel  baptism  with 
abhorrence.  Let  the  teachers  of  the  faith  but  train  themselves  after  the 
examjde  of  the  Apostles,^  let  them  but  rely  on  the  gracious  providence 
of  Him,  who  says.  Carry  neither  purse  nor  scrip,  etc.,  and  of  whom  the 
prophet  declares.  He  saveth  them  that  trust  in  him:^  This  I  have  writ- 
ten to  you— says  he  after  these  directions  —  that  thy  admonitions 
may  be  of  service  to  those  who  apply  to  thee  for  advice."^  With  pe- 
culiar fireedom  and  sharpness,  does  Alcuin  express  his  views  of  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  emperor,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  that  mon- 
arch himself.^  He  calls  upon  him  to  conclude,  if  possible,  a  truce 
inth  the  aboimnable  people  (the  Saxons).  All  threats  ought  for  a 
time  to  be  suspended,  that  they  might  not  become  inveterate  in  their 
hostile  feelings  to  the  Frankish  empire,  and  afraid  to  enter  into  any 
compronuse  whatsoever,  i  but  be  encouraged  with  hope  till  by  salutary 

'  The  Anffustinian  doctrine  of  prcdcsti-  preached,  so  as  not  to  n\ic\  the  weak  ;  but 

natioo  hadTnowevcr,  this  injurious  etfect,  nc  has  in  his  thoii^rhts  the  positive  laws  of 

that  iriienerer  such  a  work  turned  out  a  the  church,  the  claims  on  the  people  in 

{ulme,  men,  instead  of  seeking  for  the  reference  to  the  bcarinp^  of  the  public  bur- 

canse  in  the  want  of  correct  teaching,  and  dens,  the  payment  of  tythes. 

in  the  ne  of  wrong  means,  sonjirht  rather  '  Sint  prao<licatorcs,*non  praedatores. 

to  trace  it   to  the  want   of    all-efficient  *  History  of  Susannah  v.  60,  as  reckoned 

grace,  and  to  non-predestination.    Thus,  to  Daniel. 

eren  Akani,  in  the  28th  letter  to  the  em-  *  In  his  lotter  to  Amo  arch>»ishop  of  Salz- 

peror — dmngh  with  the  intention  no  doubt  burg,  Ix^t.  72,  Alcuin  says :  Decimae,  ut  di- 

of  showing,  that  the  vphoU  blame  could  not  citur,  Saxonum  subverterunt  fidem.    Quid 

be  cast  on  die  emperor,  says :  £cce  quanta  injungendam  est  jugum  cer>'icibus  idiota- 

deTOtione  et  benignitato  pro   dilatatione  rum,  quod  ncqne  nos  ne^ue  fratres  noitri 

nominis  Oirifti  doritiam  infelids  populi  ferre  potucmnt  ?    Igitur  m  fide  Christ!  sol- 


I 
^ ^ ^    with 

q;iie  mold  ix,  iUis  cnm  diabolo  damnandi  Pagi,  though  I  cannot  agree  entirely  with 

in  iordibns  consnetodinis  pcssimae.  the  former. 

*  Alcuin  by  no  means  intends  to  say  '  Nc  obdnrati  fngiant 
here,  tint  a  looie  morality  should  be  first 
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counsel  thej  could  be  brought  back  to  ihe  ways  of  peace.  The  roToltB 
of  the  exasperated  Saxons  led  to  other  consequences.  They  fell  upon 
the  provinces  already  belonging  to  the  empre  of  the  Franks,  and  here 
paganism  once  more  remed.  He  therefore  cautioned  the  emperor 
against  allowing  himself,  by  his  zeal  to  win  one  small  state  more  tn 
the  Christian  church,  to  fall  into  the  mistake  of  exposing  to  hamd  a 
larger  portion  of  the  church  in  countries  where  it  had  already  been 
estabhshed.i  He  disapproved  also  of  the  plan  of  transporting  many 
of  the  Saxons  into  the  Frankish  kingdom,  since  these  very  emigrantB 
were  the  better  class  of  Christians,  and  might  have  proved,  among 
their  own  people,  an  important  clement  towards  the  conversion  ci^nSi 
countrymen,  now  wholly  abandoned  to  paganism.^ 

It  was  not  till  after  a  scries  of  wars  lasting  for  thirty  years,  that  the 
emperor  Charles  succeeded  in  reducing  the  Saxons,  ever  revolting  anew 
against  the  Christian  church  as  well  as  the  Frankish  dominion,  to  en- 
tire subjection ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Selz,  in  804, 
the  authority  of  both  these  powers  was  acknowledged  by  t^e  Saxons, 
and  in  consideration  of  their  binding  themselves  to  tiie  payment  of  the 
church  tythes,  they  were  for  the  present  released  from  all  other  hat' 
dens.  The  Christian  church  having  been  thus  estabhshed  among  the 
Saxons  by  force,  it  followed  as  a  natural  consequence  that  individoab 
also  would  in  many  cases  be  constrained  to  imite  with  it  by  force. 
The  punishment  of  death  was  threatened  against  such  as  roAised  to  re- 
ceive baptism,  or  endeavored  to  propagate  their  ancient  idolatry  bj 
stealth.  But  it  was  natural  also  that  many  who  consented  to  be  bip> 
tized,  chd  so  only  in  pretence,  and,  so  far  as  they  could  without  dan- 
ger, treated  the  laws  of  the  church  with  contempt,  and  continued  se- 
cretly to  observe  the  rites  of  idolatry.  To  put  a  stop  to  this,  the  se- 
verest laws  were  enacted.  Death  was  the  penalty  for  setting  fire  to 
churches,  for  neglecting  io  observe  the  seasons  of  fast,  for  eating  flesh 
during  those  seasons,  if  done  through  contempt  of  Christianity ;  death 
was  the  penalty  decreed  against  burning  a  dead  body,  according  to  the 
pagan  mode, —  against  human  sacrifices^ — pecuniary  mulcts,  against 
the  practice  of  other  pagan  rites.^  In  this  way,  the  transfer  of  many 
pagan  customs  to  Christianity  was  encouraged ;  and  thus  arose  various 
superstitions,  growing  out  of  the  mingling  together  of  Christian  and 
pagan  elements.  More  than  could  possibly  be  eSected  by  these  ford- 
ble  measures  in  the  present  generation,  was  done  for  the  Christian  cul- 
ture of  the  rising  generation  by  the  establishment  of  churches  and 
schools.  Besides,  several  individuals  now  appeared,  who  did  not  con- 
fine their  efforts  barely  to  the  suppression  of  idolatry  and  of  pagu 

'  Tenendam  est,  c^nod  habetur,  ne  prop-  '  Qni  foras  recesscraot,  opdmi  ftMrant 

ter  adquisitionem  minoris,  qaod  majus  est,  Christiani,  sicnt  in  plnrimis  notrnn  «t)  fli 

amittatar.     Senretnr  ovile  propriam,  ne  (fn  remanserant  in  patria  in  faecibm  mtfr 

lapoB  rapax  (the  Saxons)  deTastet  illad.  tiae  permanserunt 

Ita  in  auenis  (among  the  pagan  Saxons)  '  See  the  capitalair  for  the  Saxons  A.  D. 

andetor,  nt  in  propriis  (the  races  already  789.   Mansi  Concii.  T.  XTTT,  appendix  M. 

incorporated  with  tne  empire  of  the  Franks  181. 
and  the  Christian  church)  damnnm  non 

patiator.  ,  -^ 
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eofltoiDB,  and  to  providing  for  ike  erection  of  churches,  and  the  estab- 
lidiment  of  an  external  form  of  worship,  but  also  distinguished  them- 
telves  by  their  zeal  as  teachers  of  the  faith.  These  were  partly  such 
as  came  from  the  school  of  the  abbot  Grregory  in  Utrecht,  and  in  part, 
each  as  had  been  led  by  the  report  of  the  great  field  of  labor  and  the 
Hint  of  laborers  among  the  Saxons,  to  come  over  from  England.  To 
all  these,  the  emperor  Charles  asagned  their  several  spheres  of  labor. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  among  these  was  Liudger^  a  descen- 
diat  of  Wursing,  that  pious  man  among  the  Frieslanders,  who  had  ac- 
tively asasted  the  archbishop  Willibrord.  Sprung  from  a  devotedly 
Chrstaan  family,  he  had  early  received  into  his  heart  the  seeds  of  piety, 
and  tliese  were  nourished  and  still  further  developed  by  the  influence 
of  the  abbot  Gregory  at  Utrecht,  into  whose  school  he  entered.  To 
indulge  the  eager  thirst  for  knowledge,  which  discovered  itself  in  him 
from  childhood,  the  abbot,  in  process  of  time,  sent  him  to  England, 
that  lie  might  gather  up  the  knowledge  to  be  obtained  in  the  school  of 
die  great  Alcuin  in  York.  Well  instructed,  and  provided  with  a  store 
of  books,  he  returned  back  to  his  country.  Afler  Gregory's  death,  he 
Mriated  as  a  presbyter  Gregory's  successor  Albrich,  who  had  been 
ordained  a  bishop  in  Cologne ;  laboring  with  him  especially  to  accom- 
plidi  what  still  remamed  to  be  done  for  the  conversion  of  tlie  Fries- 
ttnders.  The  district  in  which  Boni&ce  had  been  martyred,  was  the 
principal  theatre  of  his  activity  as  a  teacher  of  Christianity.  His 
seven  years'  labor  in  these  parts  was,  however,  interrupted  by  the  re- 
volt of  the  Saxon  leader  Wittokind  against  the  Prankish  dominion,  in 
the  year  782 ;  when  the  arms  of  the  pagan  Saxons  penetrated  to  this 
spot,  and  the  pagan  party  in  this  place  once  more  gained  the  ascen- 
dancy, the  churches  were  burnt,  the  clergy  driven  away,  and  the  idol- 
temples  restored.  Upon  this,  he  made  a  journey  to  Rome  and  to  the 
abbey  of  Monte  Cassino,  for  the  purpose  of  Studying  tlie  great  model 
of  ancient  monasticism,  in  this  latter  place.  On  his  return,  after  an 
absence  of  three  years,  he  found  peace  restored  in  his  country,  Witte- 
kind  having  finally  submitted  and  in  the  year  785  received  baptism 
at  Attigny.  The  emperor  Charles  assigned  him  his  spliere  of  labor 
among  the  Frieslanders  in  nearly  the  same  circuit  which  now  includes 
the  towns  of  Groningen  and  Norden.  It  was  he  too,  who  fii'st  suc- 
ceeded in  destro;v'ing  paganism  and  establishing  the  Christian  church 
on  the  island  of  Heligoland  (Fosites-land)  where  Willibrord  had  made 
the  attempt  in  vain.  He  baptized  the  prince's  son,  Landrich ;  gave 
him  a  derical  education  and  consecrated  him  to  the  office  of  presbyter. 
This  person  labored  for  many  years  as  a  teacher  of  the  Frieslanders. 
Liadger  founded  a  monastery  at  Werden,  then  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween Friesland  and  Saxony,  on  a  piece  of  land  belonging  to  his  fam- 
ily. After  the  Saxons  were  completely  subjugated,  the  emperor  sent 
hmi  into  the  district  of  Miinster,  and  a  place  called  &fimigemeford, 
▼as  the  principal  seat  of  Ins  labors,  where  afterwards  a  bishopric  was 
founded,  which  from  the  canonical  establishment  (monasterium)  found- 
ed by  him,  received  the  name  of  Miinster.  With  imtiiing  ieal|  he 
went  firom  place  to  place,  instructing  the  rude  Saxons; 
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where  founding  churches,  over  which  he  placed,  as  pastors,  priests  who 
had  been  trained  under  his  own  direction.  After  having  for  a  long 
time  administered  the  episcopal  functions,  without  the  name  of  bishop, 
he  was  finally  compelled  to  assume  the  episcopal  dignity  by  HildeboU 
archbishop  of  Cologne.  His  zeal  for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  kd 
him  to  visit  the  wild  Normans,  who  were  then  a  terror  to  the 
Christian  nations ;  and  became  still  more  so  in  the  following  times,— 
where  he  could  reckon  upon  no  human  assistance.  But  the  empoor 
Charles  absolutely  refused  to  permit  it.  From  such  a  man,  nothing 
else  could  be  expected,  tiian  that  he  would  seek  chiefly  to  work  on  the 
hMrts  of  men  by  the  power  of  divine  truths  as  indeed  he  had  been 
trained  to  do,  by  the  example  and  the  instructions  of  men  who  looked 
upon  teaching  as  their  proper  calling  —  Gregory  and  Alcuin.  Even 
in  the  sickness,  which  befel  him  shortly  before  his  death  in  809,  he 
did  not  allow  himself  to  be  prevented  by  bodily  weakness,  trooi  dis- 
charging the  spiritual  duties  of  his  office.  On  Sunday  preceding  the 
night  of  his  death,^  he  preached  twice  before  two  different  coneregl^ 
tions  of  his  diocese,  in  the  morning  in  the  church  at  Cosfeld,  in  we  a£^ 
temoon  at  the  third  hour,  in  the  church  at  Billerbeck  where  he  ex- 
pended his  last  energies  in  performing  mass.^ 

Another  of  these  individuals  was  Willehad^  who  came  from  Nortth 
umberland.  He  also  labored  at  first,  and  with  happy  results,  in  the 
district  of  Docum,  where  Boniface  had  poured  out  his  blood  as  a  OUH^ 
tgrr.  Many  were  baptised  by  him ;  many  of  the  first  men  of  the  na- 
tion  entrusted  to  him  their  cluldren  for  education.  But  having  come 
into  the  territory  of  the  present  Groningen,  where  idolatry  was  at  that 
time  still  predominant,  his  preaching  so  excited  the  rage  of  the  pagpa 
populace,  that  they  would  have  killed  him ;  when  it  was  propoeMdd  by 
some  of  the  more  moderate  class,  that  they  should  first  determine,  by 
lot,  the  judgment  of  the  ^ods  concerning  him ;  and  it  was  so  ordered 
in  the  providence  of  God,  that  the  lot  having  fallen  for  the  preserva* 
tion  of  his  life,  he  was  permitted  to  go  away  unharmed.  He  now  be- 
took himself  to  the  district  of  Drenthe.  His  preaching  had  already 
met  with  great  acceptance,  when  some  of  his  disciples,  urged  on  by  an 
inconsiderate  zeal,  proceeded  to  destroy  the  idol  temples  before  the 
minds  of  the  multitude  were  sufficiently  prepared  for  such  a  step.  The 
pagans,  excited  to  fury,  threw  themselves  upon  the  missionaries.  'Wit 
lehad  was  loaded  with  stripes.  One  of  the  pagans  dealt  him  a  cot 
with  his  sword,  intending  to  kill  him,  but  the  blow  stnick  a  thong  by 
which  the  capsule  containing  the  relics  he  carried  about  with  him  afr 
cording  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  was  suspended  from  his  neek, 
and  so  he  escaped.  This,  according  to  the  prevailing  mode  of  thinUng, 
was  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  protecting  power  of  relics ;  and  even 
the  pagans  were  led  thereby  to  desist  from  their  attack  on  Willehid, 
who  as  they  believed,  was  protected  by  a  higher  power.  The  emperor 
Qiarles,  who  possessed  the  &oulty  of  drawing  around  him  the  aUe 
men  bom  all  quarters,  having  by  this  time  heard  of  Willehad's  nn- 

^  He  died  on  the  26th  of  March,  809.         racccssor  Alfrid,  and  pnblished  in  the 
*  Xfae  hiitoiy  of  hit  life  by  hii  leoODd    end  vcdome  of  Parti's  Monnmentn. 
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ranted  seal  as  a  preacher,  and  being  just  at  that  moment,  after  the 
ynquest  of  the  Saxons  in  779,  in  want  of  men  like  him  to  establish 
te  Christian  church  among  that  people,  sent  for  him ;  and  having 
ade  him  acquainted  with  his  views,  assigned  him  his  post  in  the  prov- 
ce  of  Wigmodia,  where  afterwards  arose  the  diocese  of  Bremen. 
!e  was,  for  the  present,  to  preside  as  priest  over  tliis  diocese  which 
Lcluded  within  it  a  part  of  Saxony  and  of  Friesland,  and  to  perform 
reiy  duty  of  the  pastoral  office  in  it,  until  the  Saxons  were  brought 
ito  a  condition  to  be  satisfied  with  the  organization  of  bishoprics, 
[e  accomplished  more,  by  his  zeal  in  preaching  the  gospel,  than  could 
B  effected  by  the  forcible  measures  of  the  emperor ;  and  by  his  labors 
aring  two  years,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  over  many  of  the  Friesland- 
rs  and  Saxons  to  the  faith.  He  founded  communities  and  ch\u*ches, 
nd  placed  other  priCvSts  over  them  for  their  guidance.  Yet  his  circle 
F  laWs  also,  promising  so  many  happy  results,  was  broken  in  upon 
jrtherevoltof  Wittekindin782,  the  effects  of  which  extended  to  this 
)ot.  As  he  felt  no  fanatical  longing  after  the  death  of  a  martyr,  and 
iahed  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  fury  of  the  pagan  army,  which 
ireatened  death  to  all  Christian  clerg^nnen,  but  in  acconlauce  with 
IT  Saviour's  direction,  Matth.  10 :  23,  considered  it  his  duty  to  flee 
tHn  persecution  and  to  preser\'e  his  life  in  order  to  preacli  the  gospel, 
e  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  he  had  to  effect  liis  escape  by 
l^t.  Many  of  the  clergy,  however,  appointed  by  him,  died  as  mar- 
HfS.  Rnding  no  opportunity,  during  these  times  of  war,  of  preach- 
ig  the  gospel,  he  availed  himself  of  this  inten'al  of  leisure  to  make  a 
jumey  to  Rome,  at  the  same  time  that  Liudgcr  also  visited  Italy. 
Returning  from  thence,  he  found  a  quiet  retreat  in  the  convent  founded 

LWillibrord  at  Aftemach  (Eptemach,)  and  this  became  the  rallying 
Be  of  his  scattered  disciples.  There  he  spent  two  years,  partly  in 
sercises  of  devotion,  partly  occupied  with  reading  the  holy  scriptures 
nd  partly  with  writing.'  But  as  he  ever  felt  a  longing  to  be  actively 
ngaged  in  promoting  the  salvation  of  othei-s,  it  was  with  great  delight, 
bat  after  the  conquest  of  Wittekind  in  785,  he  found  himself  enabled 
)  resume  the  former  field  of  labor  assigned  him  by  the  empei-or  Charles, 
3  whom  he  had  devoted  Ids  services  in  building  up  the  church  among 
be  Saxons.  Circumstances  now  for  the  first  time  made  it  possible  to 
airy  out  the  design  of  here  founding  an  episcopal  diocese.  In  787, 
he  emperor  Charles  drew  up  the  records  defining  the  limits  of  the  dio- 
tese  of  Bremen,  and  Willehad  was  ordained  bishop  of  Bremen.^  On 
Sunday,  the  first  of  November,  in  789,  he  consecrated  the  episcopal 
ead-church  in  Bremen,  St.  Peters,  which  he  caused  to  be  built  in  a 
lagnificeut  style.     But  it  was  only  for  two  yeai-s  he  was  permitted  to 

*  In  this  place,  lie  wrote  ont  a  eopy  of  the  secum  mnncro  vix  rompulsa  sinerct,  cpis- 

ttrtles  of  St.    Paul,  wliich  was  prcscn-cd  ropali  auctorituto  miniine  ret^  patiebatur. 

aprcfiou'*   memorial  bj  his  successors,  Hac  itaque  de  c^iusa,  soptem  annis  prius 

e  hbhops  of  Bremen.  in  eadem  presbyter  est  demorutus  parochia, 

"Ansohar    says*,  in  his  account  of  his  vocatur    tamen    episcopus.  et    secundum 

e,  c.  9 :  "  QucmI  tamen  ob  id  tamdiu  pro-  quod  i)otcrat  cuncta  potostatc  pracaidentla 

nj^atiim  fiicmt,  quia  gens,  credulitati  di-  ordinans. 
lAe  resistcns,  qimm  presbyteros  aliqaoties 
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administer  the  episcopal  office.  On  one  of  his  tours  of  yisitatioii, 
which  the  wants  of  his  large  diocese  consisting  of  new  converts,  or 
those  who  had  received  baptism  only  in  pretence,  caused  him  frequent^ 
to  make,  he  arrived,  in  789,  at  Blexem^  on  the  Weser,  not  &r  fitm 
Wegesack,  where  he  was  attacked  with  a  violent  fever.  One  of  the 
young  men,  his  disciples,  who  were  assembled  round  his  bed,  anzioQdy 
solicitous  for  his  life,  said  to  him  ^^  what  are  the  new  communities,  and 
the  young  clergy,  whose  head  you  are,  to  do  wi&out  you  ?  They  caih 
not  spare  you — Uiey  would  be  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  in  ilM 
midst  of  wolves.  Said  Willehad  to  this :  0  let  me  no  longer  be  kepi 
away  from  the  presence  of  my  Lord !  I  desire  to  live  no  longer;  I 
fear  not  to  die.  I  would  only  pray  my  Lord,  whom  I  have  ever  bved 
with. my  whole  heart,  that  he  woidd,  according  to  his  grace,  ^ve  me 
such  a  reward  of  my  labor  as  he  may  please.  But  the  sheep,  whom 
he  has  committed  to  me,  I  commend  to  his  own  protection,  for  even  I 
myself,  if  I  have  been  able  to  do  anything  good,  have  done  it  in  bis 
strength.  So  neither  to  you  will  his  grace  be  wantmg,  of  whose  mercy 
the  whole  earth  is  full."  Thus  he  died  on  the  eighth  of  November 
789.a 

The  victory  of  the  emperor  Charles  over  the  Avares  (also  called 
the  Huns)  then  dwelling  in  Hungary,  led  to  attempts  to  found  the 
Christian  church  among  them.  Tudun,  one  of  their  princes,  came  in  die 
year  796,3  ^-ith  ^  numerous  suite,  on  a  visit  to  the  emperor ;  and,widi 
his  companions,  received  baptism.  The  emperor  resolved  to  estaUiA 
among  them  a  mission,  and  entrusted  the  direction  of  it  to  Amo  aidh 
bishop  of  Salzburg.  When  the  subject  of  planting  the  Christiaa 
church  among  the  Avares  was  agitated,' the  abbot  Alcuin  gave  the  em- 
peror excellent  advice  as  to  the  wav  in  which  he  might  prosecute  tlus 
work  with  happiqr  results  than  had  been  experienced  among  the  Sax- 
ons.^ He  should  seek  out  for  the  people  to  whom  the  Christian  fiddi 
was  as  yet  altogether  new,  pious  preachers,  of  exemplary  lives  ;  such 
as  were  well  instructed  in  the  Christian  system  of  doctrines  and  mcfi- 
als.  He  then  subjoined  exhortations  similar  to  those,  which  we  have 
already  quoted  on  a  former  page.*  The  emperor  should  himself  coo- 
aider,  whether  the  apostles,  instructed  and  sent  forth  to  preach  by 
Christ  had  anywhere  demanded  tythes,  or  given  directions  for  anysium 
thing.  Next,  he  exhorted  him  to  see  to  it,  that  everything  was  done 
in  the  right  order,  and  that  conviction  of  the  truths  of  faith  went  befbie 
baptism ;  since  the  washing  of  the  body  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
fidth,  in  a  soul  gifted  with  reason,  could  be  of  no  use.^  No  one,  said 
he,  should  receive  baptism,  till  he  has  become  firmly  grounded  in  bis 
persuasion  of  the  principal  doctrines  of  Christianity."''    And  then  by  a 

>  At  that  time  Pleccatcshem.  nas  Christus  in  evanfrclio  respondet  intw- 

*Hi8  lifo  by  Anschar,    archbishop   of  rogantibua  sc,  quare  discipali  «jasnoiiJQii- 

Hambiirg  and  Bremen,  hitely  published  in  narent :  nemo  mittit  vinum  novum  in  atM 

Pertx  monuraenta  T.  IL  vetcres. 

'  See  Einhardi  annates,  at  this  year.  '  Ne  nihil  prosit  sacri  ablutio  baptimiiii 

^  Ep.  28.  corpore,  si  in  anima  ratione  utenti  catholi- 

*  He  fitly  applies  here  the  example  of  ca  aenitio  fidci  non  pracccsserit 

Christ,  Matth.  9 :  17 :  Unde  et  ipse  Domi-  ^  He  mentions  the  several  parts  of  idi- 
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Mtfafal  perfonuanoe  of  the  dntj  of  praachmg,  the  precepts  of  the 
goipel  should  at  tbe  proper  time  be  often  inculcated  on  eacn,  until  he 
tttianed  to  the  ripenesa  of  manhood, and  became  a  worthy  dwellingfor 
the  Holy  Spirit.  His  fiiend,  archbishop  Amo,  having  requested  At 
ctim  to  give  him  some  directions  as  to  tbe  right  mode  of  dispensing  re- 
li^us  instruction  among  the  pagans,  he  at  first  sent  him  this  letter 
intended  for  the  emperor.^  Then  ho  wrote  him  another  special  let- 
ter on  the  subject,*  in  which  he  again  strongly  insisted  on  the  pomt, 
that  every  thing  depended  on  the  preaching  of  the  faith  and  the  con- 
viction of  the  hearers :  without  this,  baptism  could  be  of  no  avail.' 
For  how  could  a  man  be  forced  to  believe,  what  he  did  not  believe  ? 
Man,  gifted  with  reason,  must  be  instructed,  must  be  drawn  onward 
by  word  upon  word,  that  he  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truths 
of  &ith.  And  especially  was  it  necessary  to  implore  for  him  the  grace 
of  the  Almighty ;  since  the  tongue  of  the  teacher  taught  in  vam,  im- 
less  divine  grace  penetrated  the  heart  of  the  hearer.*  And  here,  he 
insisted  with  great  earnestness  upon  the  necessity  of  proceeding  grad- 
ually and  by  succes^ve  steps,  in  pressing  the  requisitions  of  the  gospel 
on  such  as  had  attained  to  the  faith,  and  of  not  attempting  to  extort 
everything  at  once.^  A  person  long  established  in  the  faith  was  more 
ready  and  better  fitted  for  every  good  work,  than  the  mere  novice. 
Peter  when  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  bore  testimony  to  the  faith  before 
die  emperor  Nero  in  one  way ;  he  answered  the  maid  in  the  house  of 
Caiaphas  in  quite  another.  And  the  example  of  gentleness  exhibited 
by  our  Saviour,  when  he  afterwards  reminded  him  of  his  fiill,  should 
teach  the  good  shepherd  how  he,  too,  ought  to  conduct  himself  towards 
the  £dlen.'  In  another  letter,  he  says,  to  the  same  prelate,  ^^  be  a 
teacher  of  the  faith,  not  a  tythe-gatherer."^ — It  is  true,  this  work 
among  the  Avai'es  seems  to  have  been  interrupted  by  a  new  war,  in 
the  year  798,  with  this  people ;  but  it  was  in  all  probability  prosecuted 

{;ioii3  inictniction   in  the  follow! nj^  order ;  cocptum  est  ct  pcrflccrc  quod  lactam  non 

Priu§  in$tniciidiis  c&t  homo  de  animae  im-  est- 

morraJitate  et  dc  vita  futura  ct  dc  rctriba-  *  Ep.  31. 

tione  honomni  malorumquc  ct  dc  actcmi-  ^  Idcirco  miscra  Saxonum  gens  totics 

tate  uiriitaquc  sort  is.    Postca  pro  quibus  baptism!  pcrdidit  sacraraentum,  qnia  nun- 

I><^^»tis  ct  Si'clcribus  pocnaH  cum  diuljolo  quam  (idci  fundamcntum  habuit  in  cordc. 

patiatur  nctcnina  et  pro  quibus  l)onlH  vol  *  Quia  otiosa  est  lingua  doccutis,  si  gra- 

l>cne  facUs  gloria  cum  Christo  fruaturscm-  tia  divina  <'or  auditoris  non  imbiiit.     Quod 

pitcnuL    Dcimle  tides  Kanctao  trinitatis  dil-  enim  vi>ibiliter    8accnlos   {ler  baptismum 

i^rentimme  doccnda  est.  ct  advcntu.s  pro  operatum  in  corpore  per  a(|uam.  hoc  spirit- 

»Inre  humani  peiieris  tilii  Dei  Domini  nos-  us  sanctus  iu\-isibilitcr  opcratus  iu  anima 

tri  Jcsa  Chridti  in  hunc  mundum  exponen-  per  fidem. 

dns.    Et  de  iny«terio  passionis  illius  ct  vc-  *  Matth.  9  :  17.    Qui  aunt  utrcs  vetcrcs, 

ritutc  rcsarrec'tionis  ct  gloria  adsccnsionis  nisi  (pii  in  gcntilitatis  crroribtLS  olxiuravc- 

in  roelos.  et  futuro  eius  adventu  ad  iudiean-  rnnt  i    Quibus  si  in  initio  fidei  novae  prae- 

«las  onmcM  gcntcs  et  dc  resurrectione  cor-  dicationis  praccepta  tradidcris,  rumpuntur 

porum  et  de  aciemitate  poenarum  et  prac-  et  ad  veteres   consuctudines  perfidiac  re- 

niioruin.  volvuntur. 

*  Ep.  30 ;  and  proba])ly  he  was  thinking  •  Quatenus  bonus  pastor  intelligeret,  non 

of  the  guilty  failure  of  the  missionary  ef-  semper  delinquentes  dura  invectionc  casti- 

forts  among  the  Snxons.  when  he  complain-  garc,  scd  sacpo  piae  consolationis  admoni- 

^:  Vac  mando  a  scandalis !  Quid  enim  tlone  corrigerc. 

•tti  iiLsana  cupido   non   subvertit  boni  I  ^  Ep.  72.    Esto  pracdicator  pictotis,  non 

Tamen  potens  est  Dens  rccuperare  qaod  dccimonim  exactor. 
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again  after  their  total  subjugation.  Alcuin  complained,  that  Uie  same 
seal  was  not  shown  in  bulldmg  up  the  Christian  church  among  the 
Avares,  as  was  manifested  for  the  same  cause  among  the  evei^reffisting 
Saxons  ;  and  he  traced  it  to  the  negligence  witii  which  a  businefls  is 
wont  to  be  passed  over,  where  nothing  has  been  effected.^ 

The  dominion  of  the  Franks  as  well  as  the  Christian  church  stall 
met  with  determined  resistance  from  the  numerous  Slavonian  tribes 
dwelling  on  the  northern  and  eastern  borders  of  Gennany.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  emperor  Charles  to  found  a  metrop* 
olis  of  the  north  in  Hamburg,  with  a  view  to  the  conversion  of  these 
tribes,  and  to  the  diffusion  of  Christiamtj  throughout  the  entire  north: 
but  he  failed  to  execute  this  plan,  which  was  reserved  for  his  soo- 
cessor. 

n.  In  Asia  and  Africa. 

Whilst  a  stock  of  nations  altogether  new  and  rude  was  thus  gained 
over  to  Christiamtj,  apd  the  germ  of  a  new  spiritual  creation,  pro- 
ceeding out  of  Chnstianitj  planted  in  the  midst  of  them,  new  dangers 
were  threatening  destruction,  or  a  continual  encroachment  on  its  limts, 
to  the  Christian  church  in  the  countries  which  formed  its  original 
seat.  When  tlie  Persian  king,  Chosru-Parviz,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  deprived  the  Roman  empire  of  several  provinces,  m 
the  year  G14  conquered  Palestme,  and  in  the  years  615,  616,  Egvpfc, 
many  Christians  were  killed,  many  carried  off  as  slaves,  or  forcM  to 
unite  with  the  Nestorian  church,  and  many  churches  and  monasteries 
destroyed.^  This,  however,  was  but  a  transient  evil ;  since,  in  the 
years  622-028,  the  East  Roman  emperor  Heraclius  subdued  the  Pc^ 
aian  empire,  and  liberated  the  conquered  provinces.  But  soon  afte^ 
wards  there  rose  up  against  the  Christian  church  in  tiiose  countries  a 
hostile  power,  with  which  that  church  had  to  sustain  a  much  longer 
and  more  difficult  contest. 

A  Christianity  which  was  already  beginning  to  die  out  in  meagre 
forms  of  doctrine,  ceremonial  rites,  and  superstition,  bowed  before  the 
might  of  a  new  religion,  striding  onward  with  the  vigor  of  youtli,  and 
powerfully  working  on  the  imagination ;  a  religion  which,  moreover, 
called  to  its  aid  many  physical  auxilaries,  —  the  new  religion  founded 
by  Mohammed  in  Arabia.  In  the  year  610,  Mohammed  appeared  as 
a  prophet  among  the  Arabian  tribes,  where,  in  the  midst  of  prevailing 
idolatry,  particularly  Sabaism,  and  of  various  superstitions  connected 
with  charms  and  amulets,  the  remembrance  was  still  preserved  of  an 
original,  simple,  monotheistic  religion ;  while  by  the  numerous  Jews 
scattered  among  these  tribes,  in  pai-t  also  by  Christians,  who  possessed 

^  Ep.  92.    UuDnonim  vcro,  sicut  dixisti,    apud  homines  habere  potoimns,  at  Tide- 
perdiuo,  nostra  est  ne^Iigcntia,  laborantium    batur. 

m  maledicta  generationc  Saxonum  Dcoquc  *  See  Tlicophancs  Chronograph,  f.  191 
despecta  usque  hue  ct  eos  ncgligcntes,  quos  etc.  Mokriz.  historia  Coptonun  Chiisti- 
majore  mercede  apud  Deum   ct  gloria    anor.  pog.  79.     Renaudot  faistoiia    ~^ 

aichar.  ^exandrinor.  pag.  154. 
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« 

Jiowever  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  iheip  feitii,  the  recolleo- 
tioQ  of  this  primeyal  religion  was  freshly  revived.  Under  such  influ- 
CDoes,  it  was  quite  possible,  that  in  a  man  possessed  of  the  lively 
temper  and  fiery  imagination  of  Mohammed,  the  awakened  conscious- 
IMBS  of  Gfod  would  lead  to  a  reaction  against  the  idolatry  in  which  he 
liad  been  nurtured  and  by  which  he  was  surroimded  — a  reaction, 
however,  which  would  be  disturbed  by  the  sensuous  clement  so  predo- 
miiiant  in  the  national  character  of  his  people.  Mohammed  felt  him- 
idf  inspired  with  a  certain  zeal  for  the  honor  of  the  one  only  God, 
ifaom  he  had  been  taught  by  those  traditions  of  a  primitive  religion, 
as  well  as  by  what  he  had  learned  from  Judaism  and  Christianity,  to 
lecognize  and  adore.  The  sense  of  God's  exaltation  above  all  created 
things,  of  the  infinite  distance  between  the  Creator  and  his  works ; 
the  sense  of  utter  dependence  on  the  Almighty  and  Incomprehensible 
—  this  one  element  of  the  knowledge  of  God  —  constituted  the  pre- 
dominant ground-tone  of  his  reli^pous  character ;  whilst  the  other  ele- 
ment which  belongs  to  the  complete  unfolding  of  the  consciousness  of 
God,  the  sense  of  relationship  and  communion  with  God,  was  in  his 
eue  wholly  suppressed.  Hence  his  one-sided  mode  of  apprehending 
ttie  divine  attributes,  in  which  the  idea  of  Almighty  power  predomi- 
Bsted,  while  that  of  holy  love  was  overlooked.  Hence  almighty 
power,  apprehended  in  tins  religion  as  unlimited  arbitrary  will ;  or  if 
•ome  occasional  presentiment  of  the  love  and  mercy  of  Grod  gleamed 
out  in  the  religious  consciousness,  yet  it  did  not  harmonize  with  the 
prevuling  tone  of  the  religion,  but  necessarily  borrowed  from  the 
latter  a  certain  tincture  of  particulariifm.  Hence  the  predominant 
&taUsin,  and  the  total  denial  of  moral  liberty.  And  as  it  is  the 
ethical  shaping  assumed  by  the  idea  of  God  which  determines  the 
whole  moral  spirit  of  a  religion,  hence  notwithstanding  the  sublime 
maxims  of  morality  —  in  contradiction,  however,  with  the  general 
character  of  the  religion  —  that  are  to  be  found  here  and  there  scat- 
tered among  the  teachings  of  Mohammed,  yet  the  whole  system, 
because  lacking  in  the  main  foundation  of  a  right  ethical  apprehension 
of  the  idea  of  God,  is  radically  defective.  The  God  who  was  wor- 
shipped as  an  almighty  and  arbitrary  Will,  could  be  honored  by  entire 
sabmission  to  his  ^ill,  servile  obedience,  the  performance  of  various 
bsulated  outward  ceremonies,  which  he  had  seen  fit  to  prescribe  as 
marks  of  reverence  to  him,  and  by  works  of  charity ;  but  also  and 
especiaUy,  by  the  extermination  of  his  enemies,  the  idolaters ;  by  the 
subjugation  of  infidels;  by  the  repetition  of  prayers;  by  festivals, 
lustrations,  and  pilgrimages.  Answering  to  that  narrow  apprehension 
of  the  idea  of  God,  was  the  lack  also,  m  the  moral  province,  of  that 
principle  which,  wherever  it  exists,  pervades  and  ennobles  every 
other  human  quality,  a  holy  love.  As  the  ethical  element  retires  to 
Bach  a  distance  in  the  teachings  of  Mohammed,  so  on  this  very  account 
the  sense  of  the  need  of  a  redemption  finds  no  place  in  the  system. 
Tte  tradition  respecting  an  original  state  of  the  first  man,  and  of  his 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  occurs,  it  is  true,  in  the  Koran,  as  it  had 
been  derived  as  well  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  from  apo^ 
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ciTphal  writings  of  Jews  or  Judainng  Christians ;  ^  but  only  as  an 
isolated  story  —  the  form  in  which  it  would  be  likely  to  captiyate  the 
poetical  fancy  of  Mohammed  and  his  people  ^without  reference  to  a 
great  ethical  truth,  without  connecting  itself  with  the  whole  reli^oD, 
BO  that  Mohammedanism  would  lack  nothing  of  its  proper  essencey  were 
this  story  entirely  expimged  from  its  records.  It  belongs  to  the  anta- 
gomsm  between  Mohammedanism  and  Christianity,  that  the  fonner 
utterly  excludes  the  need  of  a  redeemer  and  of  a  redemption. 

It  was  by  no  means  the  intention  of  Mohammed,  at  the  outset,  to 
foimd  a  new  reli^on  for  the  entire  human  race ;  but  he  belieyed  Imn- 
self  called,  as  a  national  pro])het  of  the  Arabians,  to  proclaim  to  his 
people,  in  their  own  language,  and  in  a  form  suited  to  their  wants,  the 
same  Theism  of  the  primitive  religion,  which  he  recognised  as  a  doc- 
trine communicated  by  divine  instruction,  in  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity.^ He  required  at  first  to  be  acknowledged  only  as  a  prcq^ 
sent  to  teach  the  Arabians,  and  declared  hostility  against  none  but 
idolaters.  But  when  the  success  which  croiivned  his  first  undertak- 
ings, and  the  enthusiasm  of  liis  followers,  stimulated  his  inntginidam 
and  his  vanity  to  a  bolder  flight,  and  when,  moreover,  he  became 
excited  by  the  opposition  he  met  >^ith  from  Jews  and  Christians,  he 
came  forwanl  with  still  greater  pretensions,  not  only  against  idolaters, 
but  also  against  Jews  and  Christians  themselves.  He  declared  him- 
self a  messenger,  divinely  sent  for  the  restoration  of  pure  Theism,  by 
whom  it  was  to  be  freed  from  the  foreign  elements  which  had  become 
incorporated  with  it  even  in  Judaism  and  Christianity.  He  expressed, 
it  is  true,  no  hostility  to  the  earUer  revelations  by  Moses,  the  prophets, 
and  Jesus ;  but  ascribed  to  these  the  same  authority  as  he  claimed  for 
that  couunuiiicated  by  liimself ;  but  ho  attacked  tlie  pretended  oo^ 
ruptions  which  had  entered  into  tliose  revelations.  Now  it  was  un- 
questionably true,  tliat  Christianity,  in  tJie  form  in  wJuch  it  wu 
presented  to  liirn^  might  furnish  abmidant  occasion  tor  such  a  charge, 
respecting  the  corruj)tion  of  its  original  truth ;  as  for  example,  when 
he  rebuked  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Mary  and  of  the  monks  (the 
saints) ;  and  the  view  taken  by  tlie  church  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  might,  to  one  who  looked  at  it  from  an  outward  {Kysition,  from 
the  position  ui*  an  abstract  Monotheism,  and  not  as  a  form  of  express- 
ing what  wiui  contained  in  the  Christian  consciousness,  easily  appear 

*  Tlie  story  alwut  Adani's  exalted  di*^-  older  oriental  one,  from  wUicli  Gnosticum 

nity,  and  the  lu)in:i;^e  done  to  liim  l>y  the  itself  wiu*  derived. 

angtds,  which  Satan,  who  envied  him,  re-  *  See  the  Konin,  Snra  14,  f.  375  ed.MA' 

fuMrd  to  piiv.  htlonj^s  among  the  Gnostic  racci — the  words  asmt>ed  to  the  Aimighlj, 

elements  thut  are  to  l>e  found  in  the  Ko-  non  uii>inius  ulluni  k|^atiim  nisi  cum  lin- 

ran.      See   my   Cienetischc  Kntwickelnng  gua  gentis  suae.     IIt)w  the  dificrcnt  reli- 

dcr  Gnostis«hen    Systeme,    p.    125,   2G5.  gions  were  distributal  hy  the  AlmightT  10 

History  of  tlu-  Church,  Vol.  II.  655,656.  ditl'erent  nations,  through  his  revelatMUS 

Geigcr  —  in  hi^  instructive  essay:  Was  hat  in  Judai.sm  and  Christianity — Sur*  V. f. 

Mahomed  au^  dcm  Judenthum  aufgenoni-  226.    How  the  revelations  by  Mohammed 

men?  Bonn  Is.kj.  p  100  —  is  right  in  not  were  designed  for  those  who   conld  not 

tracing  thu  notion  to  the  Judaism  of  the  read  the  Old  Testament  and  the  gospeli, 

Old  Te>tameiii.  hut  wn)ng  in  tleriving  it  on  account  of  their  ignorance  of  Uiclu- 

from   Chri>ti:»nity.      More    prohably    the  guage  in  which  they  were  written— Sm 

source  of  it  is  u  Gnostic  tradition,  or'a  stiU  VL  f.  262. 
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9B  %  triihdstieal  doctrine.  Still,  however,  tibe  chief  reason  which 
led  Mohammed  to  declare  hostility  against  Christianity  certainly  did 
not  conast  in  these  cormptions  of  the  gospel  doctrine,  which  he  found 
intermingled  with  it,  so  much  as  it  did  in  the  relation  of  his  own 
fundamental  position  in  religion  to  the  original  and  peculiar  essence 
of  Christianity  itself — that  fundamental  position  of  an  abstract  Mo- 
notheism, placing  an  infinite  chasm,  never  to  be  filled  up,  between 
God  and  his  creatures,  from  which  position  a  mediatorial  action  of 
God,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  human  nature  into  fellowship  with 
himself,  must  appear  as  derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  an  infinitely 
exalted  Being,  and  an  approximation  to  idolatry,  it  was  not  merely 
a  certain  speculatiye  mode  of  apprehending  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
which  gave  offence  to  Mohammed  as  savoring  of  Tritheism ;  but  it 
was  the  essential  element  of  Christianity  itself,  here  lying  at  the 
bottom  and  constituting  the  ground  of  antagonism  both  to  a  stiff  and 
onesided  Monotheism  on  the  one  hand,  that  placed  Gt)d  absolutely 
out  of  man,  and  man  absolutely  out  of  God,  and  to  the  deification  of 
nature  that  degrades  and  divides  the  consciousness  of  God  in  poly- 
theism on  the  other,  ^-  it  was  this  that  must  remain  incomprehensible 
to  Mohammed.  And  hence,  too,  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity ,i 
and  in  a  word  everything  else  in  Christianity  over  and  above  the 
general  ground-work  of  Theism  —  everything  by  which  Christianity  was 
esa^itiaUy  distinguished  from  the  Jewish  stage  of*  reUgion,  could  not 
appear  otherwise  to  Mohammed  than  as  a  corruption  of  primitive 
Christianity,  as  he  would  have  it  to  have  been.  The  gospel  history 
he  quotes  only  in  the  fabulous  form  in  which  it  appears  in  the  older 
apocryphal  gospels.  But  even  if  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of  acquaint- 
ing himself  mih  the  genuine  history  of  Christ,  still  his  imagination, 
and  his  poetical  temperament,  would  have  been  more  strongly  at- 
tracted by  those  fantastic  pictures  in  the  apocryphal  writings ;  and 
the  image  of  Christ  which  these  set  fortli,  harmonized  more  completely 
with  his  whole  religious  turn  of  mind,  than  the  one  presented  in  the 
genuine  gospels. 

It  is  evident  from  these  remarks,  that  Mohammedanism  corresponds 
in  the  nearest  degree  with  Judaism ;  —  but  a  Judaism  which,  sundered 
from  its  connection  with  the  theocratic  development,  robbed  of  its  pre- 
vailing character,  the  predominating  idea  of  God's  holiness, —  of  its 
prophetic  element  and  its  peculiar  luminous  point,  the  animating  idea 
of  the  Messiah,  was  degraded  from  the  historical,  to  the  mythical, 
form,  and  accommodated  to  the  national  character  of  the  Arabians.  And 
here  we  may  notice  an  important  law,  relating  to  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  hiunanity.  Just  as,  within  the 
chirch  itself^  a  Judaism  ennobled  by  Christianity  and  permeated  bv 
its  spirit,  or  a  Christianity  in  Jewish  form  (the  Catholicism  of  the  mid- 

>  In  the  final  judgment,  God,  according  to  witness,  that  he  had  never  taoffht  so :  Non 

to  the  Komn,  shaU  say  to  Jesus :  O  Jcsu,  dixi  eis,  nisi  quod  praecepwtt»™-J^Ai^ 

flli  Mariae,  tune  dixisti  hominibus :  acci-  Dcum  dominura  menm  «»  °T?j^J^     ^^^ 

pite  me  et  matrem  meam  in  duos  Deos  trum,  Sura  V.  f.  236. 
praeter  Denm  ?    And  Jesus  shaU  call  Grod 
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die  ages)  formed  for  the  conyerted  barbarous  nations  a  medium  of 
tranffltion  to  the  appropriation  of  a  Christianity  expresong  in  essence 
and  form  its  true  character ;  so  miUiout  the  pale  of  the  chtirckj  a  Juda- 
ism degraded  to  tiie  level  of  natural  religion  in  Mohammedanism, 
formed  a  theistic  medium  of  transition  from  idolatry,  at  its  very  lowest 
stages,  to  the  only  genuine  theism  of  Christianity  fiiDy  developed  md 
pervading  the  entire  life. 

In  respect  to  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  Mohammedanism,  as  it 
was  understood  by  Christian  teachers  among  the  Mohammedans  in  the 
eighth  century,  we  find  that  their  apologetic  writings — so  far  as  we 
can  form  a  Judgment  of  them  fix)m  the  fragments  still  preserved  in  the 
works  of  John  of  Damascus  and  his  scholar  Theodore  Abukara,  bodi 
belonging  to  the  eighth  century ,^  —  relate  particularly  to  the  doctrines 
of  free-will  and  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  In  seekmg  to  defend  the 
doctrine  of  free  self-determination  and  moral  responsibleness  against 
the  Mohammedan  princij.le  whereby  good  and  evil  were  derived  afike 
from  the  divine  causality,  and  the  distinction  between  a  permission  and 
an  actual  efficiency  on  tiie  part  of  God  ^  was  denied,  men  fell,  as  nsoal, 
when  combatting  one  extreme,  into  directly  the  opposite,  namely,  into 
an  anthropopathical  mode  of  apprehending  the  relation  of  God  to  his 
creatiures,  that  led  to  Pelagianism,  ^rithout  being  aware  of  the  conse- 
quences flowing  from  tliis  new  of  the  matter.  God,  having  once  com- 
1)leted  the  work  of  creation,  exerted  no  further  creative  power,  but 
eft  the  imiverse  to  go  on  and  shape  itself  according  to  the  laws 
therein  established,  —  everything,  by  virtue  of  the  creative  word 
which  God  spake  in  the  beginning,  unfolding  itself  spontaneously  out 
of  the  seminal  principles  clothed  by  God  with  their  several  specific 
powers.3 

The  schisms  subsisting  among  the  oriental  Christians,  the  dissatis&o- 
tion  of  the  oppressed  schismatic  party  (in  Egypt  and  Syria)  with  the 
Byzantine  government  and  the  reigning  church,  would  naturally  tend 
to  promote  the  triumphant  advance  of  the  Mohammedan  Saracens ;  and 
these  were  inclined,  from  motives  of  policy,  to  manifest  special  fiftvor 
to  the  hitherto  persecuted  parties,  such  as  were  the  numerous  Mono- 
physite  party  in  Egypt  and  the  Nestorian  party  in  Syria.*     Wherever 

*  The  (lialopruc  between  the  Christian    ;j;p6>f/evof,  uvali'kaaTuvu,   kqX    yivertu   ty 
and  the  Turk,  by  John  of  DaniOiiieus  T.  I.     irpijT(f>  npooTuyfiaTi  rov  ^eov  vtratcownica, 


tpyuJ^i 

and  the  '^piariavog  of  Theodore  Abukara  ^v  rp  irpcir^  Vw»  "^^  Tnivra  ntjnafMt. 

in  Bibliotheca  patnim  Pansiens.  Tom.  XL  Thcodor  Abukara.  1.  e.  f.  432. 

f.  431.    It  is  diSaficult  to  decide  which  was  *  The  major  part  of  the  popnlation  in 

the  original  form  of  this  dialogue  and  which  Egypt,  the  Copt«,  were  incJined  to  Mono- 

of  the  two  wa.s  its  author.  physitism ;  and  tliese  assisted  the  conquer^ 

•  The  Mohammedan,  disputing  with  the  ors  in  driving  out  the  descendanta  «  die 

Christian  /car'  (iv^puTror,  on  the  question  Greeks,  who,  as  followers  of  the  doctrinei 

was  it  God's  will,  or  not,  that  Clirist  should  that  prevailed  in  the  empire,  were  called 

be  crucified  ?                       ^  Mclchites.     All  the   churches  were  now 

*'ldoi>tyu  aire^ovoLo^  uv  ivre  Ka?MCt  transferred  to  the  former,  and  the  Copdc 

Iv  re  KOKoic,  brrov  ^uv  aTreipQ,  kuv  elc  Idiav  patriarchate  was  founded.  Sec  the  acconnti 

ywaiKo,  KSif  elc  oA^rpiav,  ry  idig.  k^owf'm  of  MacTJM,  which  especdaUj  doserre  to  be 
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ib»  SaraooBS,  in  Hub  oooxaa  of  fhe  seriontii  and  H^xSi  centurieB,  ob- 
temed  tiie  ascendancy  in  Asia  (Syria  and  the  countries  adjacent)  and 
in  NortthAfiica,  thej  forbore  iadeed  to  persecate  the  old  Christian 
inhabitants  on  account  of  Hieir  Mfh,  if  they  paid  the  tribute  imposed 
oa  them ;  yet  there  was  no  lack  of  extortions,  oppressions  and  insults, 
and  the  fenatical  temper  of  the  rulers  might  eaaly  be  excited  to  deeds 
of  violence  J  Moreover,  they  who  m  ignorance  were  depending  on  a 
dead  fedth,  might  be  led  by  various  inducements  to  abandon  their 
creed  for  a  religion  which  was  spreading  with  the  fresh  vigor  of  youth, 
wMch  flattered  the  inclinations  of  the  natural  man,  and  which  was 
&Tored  b^  the  ruling  powers. 

The  ifestorian  communities,  established  in  Eastern  Asia,  which 
were  &vored  by  the  Persians,  and  afterwards,  for  the  same  reason,  by 
their  Mohammedan  rulers,  were  best  qualified  for  laboring  to  promote 
the  extension  of  Christianity  m  this  quarter  of  tiie  world ;  and  in  fact 
we  observed,  in  the  preceding  period,  that  from  Persia,  Christian  col- 
(Hues  had  gone  to  different  piarts  of  India.  ^Hmotheus,  the  Patriarch 
of  the  Nestorians  in  Syria,  who  filled  this  post  from  778  to  820,*  took 
a  special  interest  in  the  establishment  of  missions.  lie  sent  monks 
from  the  monastery  of  Beth-abe  in  Mesopotamia,  as  missionaries  among 
(he  tribes  dwelling  in  the  districts  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  beyond 
ihem  to  India  and  even  to  China.  Among  these  were  two  active  men, 
Cardag  and  Jabdallaha,  whom  he  ordained  bishops.^  Jabdallaha  drew 
up  for  the  patriarch  a  report  of  the  happy  results  of  the  mission ;  and 
Qie  patriarch  clothed  them  with  full  powers  to  ordain,  where  it  ^ould 
be  found  necessary,  several  of  the  monks  as  bishops.  He  expressly 
directed,  that  for  the  present,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  rule  recjuiring 
three  bishops  to  assist  at  the  ordination  of  another,  a  book  of  the  gos- 
pels should  take  the  place  of  the  third.  A  certain  David  is  named  as 
the  bishop  ordained  for  China.^  According  to  an  inscription,  pub- 
lished by  the  Jesuits,  and  purporting  to  belong  to  the  year  782,*  in  the 
Clunese-Syrian  tongue,  Olopuen,  a  Nestorian  priest,  visited  this  empire, 
in  the  year  635,  from  the  eastern  provinces  bordering  on  the  west  of 
China,  and  lal)ored  successfully  as  a  missionary ;  and  it  is  said  that  Chris- 
tianity, amid  many  persecutions  at  first,  but  favored  at  length  by  the  em- 
perors, was  still  more  widely  diffused.  But  even  if  this  inscription 
cannot  be  considered  as  genuine,^  it  still  remains  certain,  from  the 

stored  on  the  snbject  of  E^^pt.    Historia  of  an  Arabian  of  the  ninth  century,  in  He- 

Coptonim  ChriMtianoniin,  cd.  Wetzer,  1828.  naudot's  Ancicnnes  lielations  dos  Inde«  et 

pp.  S8,  89.    Rcnaudot  Historia  Patriarch-  de  la  Chine,  p.  68.    Comp.  Hitter's  Asia, 

arum  Alexandrinonim.  P.  II.  Vol.  I.  p.  286. 

'  Particalars  in  Macrizi,  Renandot,  and        *  Printed  with  others  in  Mosheim  Hist 

Tbeophancs.  Eccles.  Tartaromm,  Appendix  N.  III. 

'  See  Assemani  bibliotheca  orientaL  T.        *  The  controyersy  about  the  genuineness 

m.  P.  L  f.  158.  if.  IIL  of  this  inscription  is  still  undecided ;  and 

•  L.  c  f.  163.  in  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledp;© 

*  Ibn-Wahab,  an  Arabian  who  travelled  of  Chinese  literature,  so  it  must  remain, 
to  China  in  the  ninth  century,  found  at  the  A  very  important  authority  in  this  depart- 
cmperor's  court  an  image  of  Christ  and  im-  ment  of  learning,  though  perhaps  not  pOT- 
ages  of  the  apostles,  and  he  heard  the  em-  fectly  free  from  all  bias  on  the  pomt  m 
peror  say,  that  Christ  discharged  the  office  question,  has  already  dcdaiedtafcforof 
of  ft  teadier  thirty  months.    See  Trayels  its  genuineness.    See  AM  "' ' 

8« 
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notices  above  stated,  tliat  in  this  period,  attempts  were  made  bj  ilte 
Nestorians  to  pave  the  way  for  the  entnuice  of  Christianity  into  East- 
ern Asia,  and  even  into  China. 

Under  the  emperor  Justinian,  Christianity  had  found  entrance  fiom 
Egypt  into  NubiaJ  In  Nubia  a  Christian  empire  was  founded,  as  in 
Abyssinia,  and  the  churches  of  the  two  kingdoms  recognized  the  Coptic 
patnarch  in  Egypt  as  their  head,  and  had  their  bishops  ordained  by 
him.* 

laages  Asiatiqaes,  T.  L  p.  36.    Professor  p.  178  and  in  other  places.    A  fiu;t  worthj 

Ncomannf  from  whom  we  may  expect  a  of  notice  is  the  connection  of  the  ChristiAiis 

more  full  inyestigation  of  this  subject,  takes  of  India  with  the  Coptic  patriarchs.    See 

tiie  other  side.  Renandot,   p.   188.   Maknzi,   p.    93.    It 

*  See  the  declaration  of  a  Christian  prince  were  singular,  indeed,  that  these  Christiiiis 

of  Nubia  touching  the  inscription ;  and  re-  should  hare  preferred  resorting  to  ^KTpt 

mariu  on  the  introduction  of  Christianitj  ra^er  than  to  their  mother  church  in  rv* 

into  Nubia,  in  Letronne  mat^riaox  pour  sia ;  and  hence  we  mi^  be  led  to  ooige^ 

lliistdu  Christianisme  inEgypte,  en  Nubie  ture  that  some  Ethiopian  tribe  was  reaOj 

et  en  Abyssinie.    Paris,  1832.  meant;  but  in  this  connection  sach  a  sap- 

'  See  Renaudot  Hist  Patriarch.  Alex,  position  has  also  its  difficulties. 


SECTION  SECOND. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  CHURCH  CONSTITUTION. 

I.    Rklation  op  the  Church  to  the  State. 

It  is  true,  tliAt  along  with  Christianity,  the  entire  church  fabric, 
with  aU  its  regulations,  as  it  had  thus  far  shaped  itself,  passed  over  to 
the  newlj  converted  nations.  The  whole  appeared  to  them  as  one 
divine  foundation ;  and  at  the  stage  of  cultiure  in  which  Christianity 
found  them,  they  were  but  littie  capable  of  distinguishing  and  separa- 
ting the  cUvine  m>m  the  human,  the  inward  from  the  outward,  the  un- 
changeable from  the  changeable.  But  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
church  {JEkbric  which  had  shaped  itself  under  entirely  (Afferent  circum- 
stances, must,  in  accommodating  itself  to  these  altogetiier  new  rela- 
tions, undergo  various  changes.  Krst,  as  regards  the  relation  of  the 
church  to  the  state,  it  was,  for  the  advancement  of  the  church,  and 
the  attainment  of  its  ends,  in  promoting  the  culture  of  the  nations,  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  that  it  should  be  preserved  independent  in 
its  coarse  of  development,  and  protected  against  the  destructive  influ- 
ences of  a  barbarous  secular  power.  The  encroachments  of  the  arbitrary 
win  of  barbarous  princes  would  be  no  less  dangerous  here,  than  the  en- 
croachments of  tiie  arbitrary  will  of  the  corrupt  Byzantine  court  at 
the  stage  of  oveivcivilization.  The  Prankish  princes  were  often  as 
slow  as  the  Byzantine  emperors  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  that  within 
their  own  states,  there  was  a  province  to  which  their  sovereign  power 
did  not  extend,  an  authority  wholly  independent  of  their  own.^     But 

'  The  Frankish  monarch  Chilperic,  in  three  persons  in  the  Trinity,  in  which  he 

the  nxth  century,  who  took  it  into  his  head  maintained,  that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity 

to  add  sereral  letters  to  the  Latin  alphabet,  of  God  to  be  called  a  person,  like  a  mortal 

and  to  direct,  that  the  boys  in  the  schools  man.    He  seems  to  have  framed  for  him- 

of  his  empire  should  all  be  taoght  to  read  self  a  Samosatenean  or  Sabellian  doctrine 

tad  write  accordingly,  and  that  all  the  old  of  the  Trinity.    He  appeals  to  the  Old  Tes- 

booka  should  be  ruDbed  oyer  with  pum-  tament  as  making  mention  of  but  one  God, 

ice-stone,  and  re-copied  according  to  this  who  appeared  to  the  prophets  and  patri- 

alphabet,  woold  certainly  be  yery  likely  to  archs,  and  who  reyeaied  the  law.    This 

let  oyer  again  the  part  of  a  Jna dnian  in  his  tract  he  had  read  in  his  presence  to  Greg- 

condact  towards  the  chnrch ;   and  what  ory,  bishop  of  Tours,  and  then  said  to  him : 

would  haye  followed,  had  not  a  monarch  **  It  is  my  will  that  you,  and  the  other 

of  this  character  been  obliged  to  yield  to  teachers  of  the  churches,  shoold  beUeye 

the  superior   power   of  an   independent  thus.'*    He  supposed  he  nn4*?^'><>d  ^ii 

dinrch  1     He  composed,  in  the  year  580,  a  doctrine   bettor  than   the  t  "^~" 

mull  tract,  combatting  the  distinction  of  church,  whose  authority  wai< 
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on  the  other  hand,  they  were  checked  by  the  faith  in  a  visible  theoc- 
racy, represented  by  the  church ;  which  principle,  closely  connected, 
especially  in  the  Western  church,  with  the  idea  of  the  sacerdotal  dig- 
nity, had  long  since  been  fully  established,  and  was  transmitted  to 
these  nations  at  the  same  time  with  Christianity.  This  principle  was 
also  better  suited  to  their  stage  of  culture,  than  the  faith  in  an  invis- 
ible church  and  its  power  working  outwardly  from  within.  The  mito- 
tored  mind,  when  struck  with  religious  impressions,  was  inclined  to 
see,  to  reverence  and  to  fear  Grod  himself  in  the  visible  church,  in  the 
persons  of  the  priests.  This  point  of  view,  in  which  the  church  pre- 
sented itself,  would  be  favored  by  its  whole  relation  to  these  races ; 
for  it  appeared,  in  fact,  as  the  one  perfect  organism  of  human  society, 
and  as  the  fountain-head  of  all  culture  for  the  imtutored  nations.  It 
alone  could,  by  fhe  reverence  which  it  inspired  for  a  divine  power, 
•  present  a  counterpoise  to  barbarous  force  and  arbitrary  will.  But 
whilst  on  the  one  hand,  the  impression  of  reverence  towards  the 
church,  as  God's  representative,  was  capable  of  exerting  a  mi^t^ 
influence  on  the  minds  of  rulers  ;  so  too,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
tremendous  force  in  the  consciousness  of  absolute  authority,  and  in 
the  violence  of  suddenly-excited  passions,  which  in  rude  men  was  the 
less  likely  to  be  controlled.  Many  conflicting  elements  must  therefore 
necessarily  arise  under  these  circumstances;  and  the  theocratical 
church  system,  which  alone,  imder  such  a  state  of  things,  could  main- 
tain the  independence  of  the  church,  even  in  respect  to  its  own  inter- 
nal development,  had  no  other  way  to  shape  itself  out  but  in  conflict 
with  a  secular  power  which  often  resisted  it. 

The  princes  of  the  Frankish  empire  in  particular,  acquired  the 
greatest  influence  over  the  church  in  a  quarter  where  it  would  be  jare- 
cisely  the  most  injurious  to  her  interests,  and  most  directly  calculated 
to  render  her  wholly  dependent  on  the  secular  power,  viz.  in  the  nom- 
ination of  bishops,  who,  according  to  the  existing  church  polity,  had 
the  entire  governance  of  the  church  in  their  hands ;  so  that,  if  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  obtained  their  places,  they  became  subservient 
to  the  princes,  the  mischievous  consequences  of  this  their  servility 
would  affect  tiie  whole  administration  of  church  aflairs.  In  the  M 
Roman  empire,  the  influence  of  the  emperors  had  only  extended,  and 
that  too  chiefly  in  the  East,  to  the  filling  up  of  the  vacant  bishoprics 
in  the  most  important  cities.  But  to  the  princes  of  whom  we  now 
speak,  it  appeared  a  strange  matter,  that  such  considerable  poets 
within  the  circle  of  their  own  empire,  and  with  which,  sometimes,  so 
large  revenues  and  important  political  privileges  were  connected, 
should  be  conferred  without  consultation  with  them ;  and  the  dergy 
themselves,  who  sought  to  obtain  bishoprics  through  the  influence  of 
tlie  princes,  contributed  to  increase  this  influence  of  the  latter,  and  to 
connrm  them  in  the  belief  that  they  were  entitied  to  it.  Thus  in Hie 
IVankiflh  empire,  under  the  successors  of  Clovis,  the  ancient  regoIa&B 

him.  Yet  Uie  decided  manner  in  which  he  chorch  traditions,  induced  him  to  dedH 
WM  opposed  bj  Gregoiy  and  other  bish-  finom  his  purpose.  See  Gregor.  Turomoi* 
ops,  who  rested  on  the  anthori^  of  the    Hist  Franoor.  L  Y.  c  45. 
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respectiiig  eccleoMtical  dections  went  entirety  into  disuse,  dr  where 
it  was  preserved^  the  Franldsh  princes  did  not  consider  themselves 
bound  by  it,  if  they  wished  to  supply  vacancies  in  some  other  way. 
The  old  church  laws  with  regard  to  the  irUergtitia,  the  stages  through 
which  candidates  must  rise  to  the  higher  spiritual  offices,  and  against 
the  immediate  elevation  of  a  layman  from  secular  employments  to 
such  offices,  —  these  laws,  which  had  maintained  their  force  in  the 
Western  church  still  more  than  in  the  East,  even  though  reenacted 
there  by  synods,*  were  yet  in  practice  no  longer  regajpded.  The 
princes  bestowed  the  biedioprics  arbitrarily  on  their  favorites,  or  sold 
them  to  the  highest  bidders,  or  to  those,  who,  without  so  of)en  a  resort 
to  simony,  made  them  tempting  presents.^  Hence,  naturally,  it  often 
happened,  that  unworthy  persons  were  nominated  to  the  bishoprics, 
while  worthy  ones  were  deposed.^  The  only  good  result  was,  that 
still  in  many  cases,  the  character  which  an  individual  liad  ac(|uired  by 
his  past  life,  the  reputation  in  which  he  stood  as  a  saint,  had  more 
influence  with  the  princes,  than  the  presents  and  the  intrigues  of  the 
bad.  ^ 

It  is  true,  laws  were,  from  the  first,  passed  against  these  encroach- 
ments on  the  ecclesiastical  elections  ;<  but  tiiose  hi  power  did  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  bound  by  them.  The  tiiird  council  of  Paris, 
in  557,  endeavored  once  more  to  suppress  these  abuses ;  directing  in 

*  See  the  third  Council  of  Orleans,  A.  D.  cions  man,  obtained  the  office  bj  help  of 

538.  c  VI.  the  princes,  while  Crato,  a  presbyter,  who 

'  Gregoiy  of  Tours  states,  in  his  life  of  tliongh  excesHivcly  given  to  spiritual  pride, 

Gallos,  bishop    of   Arverna    (Clermont),  hod  been  tried  in  every  stage  of  the  cleri- 

ritae  patrum  c.  VI.  f.  1171,  cd.  Ruinnrt,  oal  office,  and  had  diAtin^uishcd  himself 

that  tne   clergy  of  Clermont  come  with  by  tlic  faithful  dis<-harge  of  its  duties,  and 

auiiy  /yr«smr«,  iicfore  Thcodoric^  one  of  the  a  kindly  regard  fur  the  welfare  of   the 

sons  and  jsnci-cssors  of  Clovis,  hoping  to  poor,  and  who  hod,  moreover,  tlic  voice  of 

persuade  him  to  c<mHrm  tlie  choice  mode  the  church,  the  clergy  and  the  bishops  in 

by  themselves.      And   Gregory  observes,  his  favor,  was  set  asi(ic.     He  afterwards 

with  regard  to  this  incident :   jam   tunc  distinguished  himself  again  by  Remaining 

gcrmen    illatl    ini(]uum  cocpcrat  fmctiii-  in  the  city,  when  deserted  by  the  bishop, 

care,  ut  sacerdotium  aut  vcnderetur  a  regi-  and  many  of  the  otJier  clergy,  on  account 

bos    aut   comp:iniretur    a  clcricl<«.      The  of  a  fatal  sicknctts  (tiie  lues  inguinoria), 

king,  however,  did  not  allow  himself  in  which  raged  in  France  a1>out  the  mi«idlo 

this  ca«  to  be  influenced  by  the  presents,  of  the  sixth  century.    Here  he  attended  to 

but  bestowed  the  bisho])rie  on  Gallns,  a  tiio  burial  of  tlio  dead,  held  musses  ibr 

deacon,  hii^hly  respected  and  venerated  on  '  each  and  all,  till  at  length  falling  himself 

account  of  his  pR^viuus  life,  and  he  caused  a  sacritice  to  the  plague,  he  died  in  the 

a  feast  to  be  made  in  the  city,  at  the  pub-  dischaifre  of  his  duty.    See  Gregor.  hist.  1 

lie  expense,  in  honor  of  the  new  bishop,  IV.  c.  XI.  etc. 

that  aU  mii^it  take  joy  in  his  appointment.        *  Thus,  for  example,  Concil.  Arvcmensc, 

Ami  so  common  was  the  practice  of  simo-  A.  D.  535,  e.  II.    In  order  to  the  rcgu- 

ny,  either  of  the  grosser  or  of  the  more  larity  of  a  choice,  was  requin-d   electio 

refined  sort,  tliat  GuUus  was  in  the  habit  clcriconim  vcl  civium  ct  consensus  metro- 

of  jocoselv  remarking,  he  had  paid  for  his  politani,  and  of  the  candidate  it  is  said: 

bUhnpric,^)Ut  one  trias  (the  third  part  of  non  patrocinia   potentum    adhil>eat,  non 

an  as),  his  bonne  mtiin  to  the  cook  who  calliditate  subdola  ad  conscrit>endum  de- 

wiited  at  the  table.    So,  too,  (in  LI V,  c.  cretnm  alios  hortetur  prucmiis,  alios  ti- 

35,  hist.  Francor.)  it  is  mentioned  as  the  more  compellat;  and  Concil.  Aurelianeni© 

common  means  of  obtaining  a  bishopric :  V.  549  c.  10,  ut  nulli  ej)iscopat«ni  pra^ 

Offerro  mnlto,  plurima  promittero.  mils  aut  comparutione  liceat  aoipuwa,  sed 

'  So  it  liai>iKfned  after  the  death  of  the  cum  vduiUate  rf</is  juxtael 

Crallus  abo\-cmentionc4.    A  certain  arch-  plebis. 
deacon  Cratinus,  an   intemperate,  avari- 
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their  eighth  canon,  that  the  election  of  bishops  should  proceed  from 
the  communities  and  the  clergy,  with  the  concorrence  of  the  prom* 
cial  bishops  and  of  the  metropolitan ;  that  whoever  came  to  such 
office  in  a  way  not  agreeing  with  these  conditions,  by  a  conmiand  of 
the  king,  should  not  be  recognized  as  Iheir  coUeague  by  the  bishc^ 
of  the  provinceJ  Confi>nnably  with  this  decree,  a  synod  at  Xaintes 
(Santones),  conyened  in  564,  imder  Leontius,  archbishop  of  'Bat' 
deaux  (Burdelaga),  as  metropolitan,  pronounced  sentence  of  depo- 
sition on  Emeritus,  the  bishop  of  the  former  place,  because  he  Ittd 
obtained  his  office  by  a  command  of  the  deceased  king  Clotaire,  witlh 
out  a  regular  church  election;  and  they  had  the  courage  to  eleet 
another  in  his  place.  But  Charibert,  the  then  reigning  king  over  ihii 
portion  of  the  Frankish  empire,  was  highly  incensed  at  this  decree, 
which  the  synod  caused  to  be  laid  before  him  by  a  presbyter,  as  their 
delegate.  ^^Thinkest  thou  —  said  he  angrily  to  the  delegate— -that 
of  Clotaire's  sons  none  has  been  left  behind,  to  take  care  that  his 
&ther's  will  shall  not  be  defeated  ?  "  He  ordered  the  delegate  to  be 
conveyed  out  of  the  city  on  a  wagon  fiUcd  with  thorns,  and  cod- 
demned  him  to  bamshment  from  the  coimtry;  —  he  also  fined  the 
members  of  the  sjmod  in  a  sum  proportioned  to  their  several  ranks, 
and  replaced  Emeritus  in  his  post.^  The  Roman  bishop,  Gregory  the 
Great,  was  indefatigable  in  exhorting  the  Frankish  bishops  and  princes 
to  remove  this  abuse,  whose  injurious  effects  on  the  church  he  ex- 
plained to  them  in  detail,  and  strenuously  urged  them  to  appcnnt  i 
synod  for  this  purpose.^  "  We  are  deeply  grieved  —  he  writes  in  one 
of  these  letters  —  when  we  find  money  having  anything  to  do  in  the 
disposing  of  the  offices  of  the  church,  and  that  which  is  holy,  becomr 
ing  secular.  He  who  would  purchase  such  places,  desires  not  the 
office,  but  only  the  name,  of  a  priest,  to  gratify  his  vanity.  What  is 
the  consequence,  except  that  no  further  regard  is  paid  to  life  and  man* 
ners,  he  only  being  considered  the  worthy  candidate  who  has  nxh 
ney  to  pay  ?  He  who  merely,  for  the  sake  of  the  honor,  is  eager 
after  an  office  meant  for  use,  is  but  the  more  imworthy  of  it,  because 
he  seeks  the  honor."  The  fifth  synod  of  Paris,  in  615,  actoalh 
renewed,  in  their  first  canon,  the  ordinance  respecting  free  chuna 
elections,  and  king  Clotaire  U.  confirmed  this  law;  yet  with  suck 
provisoes,  as  left  abundant  exceptions  ;  for  a  power  was  reserved  to 
the  princes  of  examining  into  the  worthiness  of  those  elected,  and  of 
directing  their  ordination  accordingly.  The  case  was  also  supposed 
possible,  that  the  monarch  might  choose  a  bishop  directly  mm  his 
court.^    And  although  this  synodal  law  had  been  imconditionally  coih 

'  Nnllns  ciTibas  invitis  ordinctnr  episco*  libas  loci  ipsios  episcopos  redpi  nvUi- 

pvs,  nisi  qucm  populi  et  clerieomm  clectio  tenns  mereatur,  quern  indebite  oidiofttnift 

plenisKima  quaesierit  volantate^  non  prin<  agnoscant 

dpii  imperio  neqne  per  qoamlibet  condi>  *  SeeGregor.  Tiiron.Hi8tFraiicor.iIT. 

tionem  contra  metropolis  volnntatem  vel  c  26. 

episcopomm  comprovincialiam  ineeratnr.  '  See  his  Letters,  lib.  XL  ep.  58,  and  die 

Qaodsi  per  ordinationem  regiam  honoris  following,  lib.  IX.  ep.  106. 

Sstins  cmmen  perradere  aliqais  nimia  te-  ^  Si  persona  conaigna  Aierit,  per  oidlf 

meiitate   prafismnserit,    a   comprovincia-  nationem  prindpis  ordinetar,  rel 
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d  by  the  king,  yet  it  was  still  far  from  being  the  case,  that  the 
jchs  were  determined  by  it  in  their  conduct.     Bonifisice  found 

abuses  connected  with  the  filling  up  of  vacant  oflBces  still  pre- 
ig ;  and  although  he  might,  by  his  great  personal  influence,  do 
thing  towards  counteracting  them,  yet  the  relations  could  not  in 
iray  be  permanently  altered.  Among  the  things  done  by  Charle- 
le  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  church,  belongs  tibe  resto- 
1  of  free  chiurch  elections ;  ^  in  which,  however,  the  power  of 
rmation  remained  tacitly  reser\'ed  to  the  monarch.  Yet  the  sue- 
ng  history  shows,  that  between  the  law  and  its  fulfilment  an 
!Dse  interval  still  remained.  In  the  English  and  in  the  Spanish 
;h,  the  princes  exercised,  it  is  true,  on  the  whole,  no  such  direct 
yace  on  tlie  filling  up  of  vacant  bishoprics,  but  even  in  those 
shes  their  acquiescence  was  held  to  be  necessary. 
;un,  the  state,  under  the  new  relations,  obtained  a  certain  share 
«lesiastical  legislation.  In  the  old  Koman  empire,  the  secular 
r  had  exercised  an  influence  only  on  the  general  church  assem- 
^tho  pro\*incial  sjTiods  were  left  to  themselves.  But  in  the 
states,  men  found  it  difficult  to  enter  into  the  conception  of  a 
.e  legislation,  and  besides,  the  church  rciiuired  the  civil  power  to 
•  a  part  of  its  own  laws  into  execution ;  such,  namely,  as  related 
9  suppression  of  pagan  customs,  penance,  the  observance  of  Sun 
etc.  Hence  it  happened,  that  the  synods,  which  sliould  have 
id  the  church  legislation,  were  convened  after  consultation  with 
rinces ;  '^  tliat  the  latter  assisted  at  them,  and  their  decrees  were 
jhed  under  the  royal  authority.  Finally  the  synods  became  con- 
ied  with  tlie  general  assemblies,  at  which  the  princes  with  their 

vassals  were  used  to  draw  up  the  civil  laws,  and  ecclesiastical 
civil  laws  were  drawn  up  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Thus,  in 
*rankish  kingdom,  till  far  into  the  eighth  century,  the  assemblies 
3  bishops,  for  purely  ecclesiastical  puri)Oses,  becoming  continually 
frequent,  at  length  went  into  entii-e  desuetude  —  a  result  to 
1  the  internal  i^iitical  ccmtests  and  disorders,  and  the  indiSer- 
of  sucli  multitudes  of  worldly  mhided  bisho|)s,  no  doubt,  greatly 
ibuted.  Already  the  abbot  Columban,  in  his  letter  to  tlie  bishoi)S 
jned  on  account  of  their  quarrel  with  liiin,  complains,  that  synods 
no  longer  held,  though  he  admits,  that  in  the  turbulence  of  those 
»,  they  could  not  be  convened  so  frequently  as  formerly.^     Gre- 

Utio  cli;ritur,  |»LT  lucritum  pcrsoiuie  conscm,  bishop  of  Culiors,  A.  1).  050,  ut 

trinat'onlifU'iur.  sine  nostra  scientift  syiiodak'  twiclHum  in 

he  capitulary  of  the  year  803.    "  Ut  ri'j^no  nostro  non  agatur.     Baluz.  Capitu- 

.  eceie>ia  >uo  lilHirius  jwtiretur  ho-  lar.  T.  1.  f.  143. 

iidM.'ii.ouiii  onliui  cccUsiastii.o  prac-  ^  In  n.*fcrencc  to  tlie  convocation  then 

■S  at  epi>c()|)i  jut  electionem  cleri  et  held  :    "  utinain   saepius   hoc  a^^cretis,  et 

Becoiitium  .statuta  canonuin  dc  pro-  licet  juxta  eanones  semcl  ant  his  in  anno 

Ikxesi  ivmota  personaruni  et  niiino-  pro  tumultuosis  hiijns  aevi  di'<>oiisionilnis 

Ateptione  oh  vitae  merituni  et  ^aJ)i-  neinper  sic  scrvare  vos  non  vacat,  tpiamvis 

ilonuin   cliiraiitur,   ut   exeniplo  et  rarius  potissimum  hoc  dclailt  volu;*  incsso 

sihi  sul.icciis  u.s<iue  (lUiUiue  prodessc  stiidiuin,  quo  negli^jentes  (juitiuo  tiinorcm 

t."  halMjrent  et  studioii  ad  miyorom  provoca- 

e  the  onlinance  of  the  Franklsh  king  rentur  profcctum." 
9t  ad  Dej»idcriuin  cpiscopum  Codor- 
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gorj  the  Great  ^  was  obliged  to  apply  to  the  Fraokish  princea  and 
bishops,  for  the  couvening  of  a  sjnod  to  devise  measures  fiir  the 
removal  of  ecclesiastical  abuses ;  and,  as  we  have  already  remarked 
on  a  former  page,  Boniface  found  occasion  to  complain,  that  no  sjnod 
had  been  held  for  so  long  a  time.  But  even  in  the  synods  held  by 
him,  the  most  considerable  men  of  the  nation  took  a  part,  and  akng 
with  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  others  also  were  passed  by  them,  having 
no  relation  to  ecclesiastical  affidrs.  In  like  manner,  under  kiog 
Fipin,  and  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  it  continued  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing custom  for  ecclesiastical  and  civil  laws  to  be  drawn  up  at 
the  same  time,  at  their  great  national  assemblies ;  though  it  was  still 
the  fact  that,  in  particular  cases,  assemblies  purely  ecclesiastical  were 
held,  which  however  were  convened  by  the  princes.  Now  by  this 
union  the  bishops,  it  is  true,  who  took  part  in  these  general  lemli- 
tive  assemblies,  obtained  some  influence  on  civil  legislation,  ana  on 
the  institutions  of  ci\il  society.  But  this  influence  fell  to  their 
share  not  merely  by  accident,  and  by  reason  of  the  circumstances 
above  described ;  but  the  whole  form  under  which  the  Theocratic  sy»> 
tem  was  contemplated,  carried  along  with  it  the  necessity  of  thdr 
having  such  influence.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  the  church  needed  the 
arm  of  the  civil  power  to  cairy  a  part  of  their  laws  into  effect,  so 
on  the  other,  the  civil  power  needed  that  sanction  from  the  churchy 
and  that  commanding  authority  which  the  latter  had  to  offer,  in  order 
to  maintain  itself  against  rude  arbitrary  will,  and  to  place  a  chedc 
on  barbarian  insolence.  The  feeling  of  this  want  was,  no  doubt^  a 
universal  one ;  for  it  proceeded  from  the  character  of  the  social  Gost 
dition  of  the  people,  and  the  prevailing  turn  of  their  religious  way  of 
thinking.  It  was,  however,  an  effect  of  peculiar  circumstances,  that, 
in  the  Visi- Gothic  empire  in  Spain,  this  feeling  asserted  itself 
with  peculiar  force ;  for  the  successors  of  Rcckared,  the  first  Catho- 
lic king  of  Spain,  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the  authority  of  the 
church,  as  a  substitute  for  the  sanction  which  they  wanted,  a  right  to 
the  throne  by  the  law  of  inheritance ;  and  as  a  means  of  securing 
them  against  tlie  spirit  of  revolt.  Many  of  the  Spanish  synods  in  the 
seventh  centuiy  made  a  point  of  conceding  this  to  the  royal  authority. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  sixteenth  council  of  Toledo,  in  093,  declared 
that  every  one  was  bound  to  preserve  inviolate  the  fidelity  they  had 
vowed,  next  after  God,  to  the  king,  as  his  \dce-gerent ;  ^  and,  appeal- 
ing to  passages  from  the  old  Testament,  not  very  applicable,  indeed, 
to  a  purely  gospel  economy ,3  they  declared  kings  to  be  the  inviolable 
anointed  ones  of  God.  Hence  in  tliis  Spanish  church,  the  regulation 
was  also  brought  about,  whereby  all  checks  of  the  secular  power  xm 
the  church  were  to  be  avoided,  and  the  latter  only  was  to  be  secured 
in  its  e£Scient  influence  on  the  state,  which  needed  its  sanctifying 

^  See  the  letter  above  referred  to.  '  According  to  which,  Jcsns  nlone  ii  die 

''Post  Deum  rcgibus,  utpote  jure  vica-  anointed  of  the  Lord,  or  through  him  iU 

no  ab  eo  pracelectis,  fidem   promissam  believers  alike  are  become  tho  anointed  of 

qaemqae  invioUbili  cordis  intentione  ser-  the  Lord. 

vue. 
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power ;  for  the  seventeenih  councU  of  Toledo  decreed,  in  694,  that  in 
the  first  three  days  of  each  such  meeting,  only  spiritunl  affairs  should 
be  transacted  by  the  clergy  alono,  and  aftenvards  civil.  To  the  em- 
peror Charles,  who,  with  his  more  independent  judgment,  was  more 
inclined  to  separate  ecclesiastical  affairs  from  political, ^  it  seemed  ex- 
pedient, that  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  comites  should  divide  themselves, 
it  these  general  assembUes,  into  three  several  chambers,  and  each  at- 
tend to  the  a&irs  belonging  to  them,  —  the  bishops  to  the  aiEiirs  of  the 
church ;  the  abbots,  to  all  that  related  more  particularly  to  the  monas- 
tic life  ;  and  the  counts  to  the  political  affiiirs.  So  it  was  done  at  the 
council  of  Mentz,  in  813.  The  ordinances  of  every  kind,  however, 
were  published  under  the  imperial  autliority. 

As  it  regards  the  exemption  of  the  church  from  state  burdens,  the 
older  laws  respecting  this  matter  also  passed  over  to  the  new  state  of 
things ;  they  had  to  undergo  however,  of  course,  in  these  new  circum- 
stances, many  changes  in  their  application.  Tlie  incompatibility  of 
the  spiritual  office  with  nulitary  8er\dce,  was  indeed,  universally  ac- 
faiowledged  in  the  preceding  period ;  yet  it  had  been  held  necessary 
at  the  same  time  to  adopt  certain  precautionary  measures  against  the 
reception  of  such  into  the  spiritual  order  as  were  liable  to  sucli  service, ^ 
and  even  at  the  commencement  of  this  period,  the  emperor  Maurice 
mvolved  himself  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Roman  bishop  Gregory  the  great, 
by  the  enactment  of  some  such  restrictive  law.  But  in  the  new  states, 
greater  difficulty  must  be  experienced  in  this  (juartcr,  because  the  obli- 
gation to  do  military  scnice  did  not  fall  on  particular  classes  of  the 
citizens  alone,  but  on  all  free-men.  Tnie,  men  felt  how  hicompatible 
it  was  with  the  spiritual  calling  for  the  clergy  to  take  any  part  in  war ; 
but  it  was  sought  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  state,  by  a  law  that  no 
person  should  be  allowed  to  enter  into  a  8[)iritual  or  monastic  order, 
without  permission  from  the  supreme  authority .^  The  church  now  saw 
itself  reducecl  to  the  necessity  of  selecting  membei*s  for  the  spiritual 
order  from  t/iat  class,  who  were  not  affected  by  the  obligation  to  do 

'  See  the  capitulary  of  the  year  81 1  o.  4.  embrace  the  monastic  life  should  likewise  be 

Discntiendnm  est,  in  quantum  so  cpiscropus  forbidden;  since  in  tins  cose  no  such  su^pic- 

ut  abbas  rebus  8ccularibus  dcl)cat  insererc  ion  could  arise,    lie  refers  to  hid  own  cxfK;- 

Tel  in  qnantam  Comes  vcl  alter  laicu^t  in  ri(.'nce  for  examples  of  lioncst  conversions 

ecde^nastica  ncpotia     His  interro^ndum  of  this  kind :  hgo  scio,  (jnanti  his  diehus 

eat  acnussime,  quid  sit,  (juoil  apostolus  ait :  meis  in  monastcrio  militcs  conversii  mira- 

"ncroo  militans  Deo  implicat  se  ncgotiis  cula  fccenmt.  si^a  et  virtutcs  opcrati  bunt. 

sccularibos."     2  Tim.  2,  vel  ad  quos  sermo  1.  III.  ep.  63  et  66. 

i«te  pertineat     Sec  Jialuz.  Capitular.  T.  L  ^  Concil.  Aureliancnsc  I,  under  king  Clo- 

f  478.  vL^,  A.  D.  511,  c.  4.  ut  nuUus  sccularium  ad 

'OregoiT  considered  it  altogether  just  elericatus  oflirium  pnicsumatnr,  nl^i    aut 

«iwi  pnipcK  that  no  countenance  should  bo  cum  regis  jussione  aut  cum  judicis  volun- 

pven  to  fhc  pnu-'ticc  of  pas.-iing  immediately  tate.  The  csipituhir^-  of  Cliarlemugne  A.  I). 

from  cinl  and  tnilitary.  to  spiritual,  offices  805,  c.  15,  Balu/.  T.  I.  f  427.    Do  liberis 

Iwhirh  was  still  customary  in  the  Kjist.)  be-  hominibn<«,  qui  adscrvitium  Dei  se  tnidcrc 

Masc  .such  a   tniTi>.ition  easily  excited  the  volunt,  ut  prius  hoc  non  fcuiant,  quam  a 

suspicion  of  worldly  motives,  quia  (jui  se-  nobis   lii-entiam   j)ostulent.     In   the  latter 

oilarcm  habitum  deferens,  ad  ecclesia-sti^-a  law.  the  object  is  stated  ;  that  it  is  designed 

officia  venire  fcstinat,  mutiire  vult  seculum,  only  against  such  iw  were  desirous  of  this 

non  relinquorc.     li"t  it  seemed  to  him  con-  from  impure  motives,  and  not  devotionia 

tf^uT  to   the    intci-ests  of  pictv,  that  the  causa. 
i^lttndoninK  of  these  offices  with  a  view  to 

VOL.  HI.  9 
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military  service,  namelj  the  band-men.  Besides^  among  fliese  Ham 
was  often  less  rudeness  of  manners  ;  and  bishops,  who  were  disposed 
to  exercise  a  despotic  lordship  oyer  tiieir  clergy,  could  more  eaaly  se- 
cure their  object  when  they  had  among  tUs  body  a  number  of  Ha 
bond-men  who  were  held  as  the  property  of  the  church.  This  jto 
was  so  often  resorted  to,  that  it  became  necessary  to  check  ibe  wie 
extension  of  the  practice  by  particular  ordinances ;  yet  without  ht- 
bidding  the  thing  itself.  Thus  the  fourth  council  of  Tcdedo,  in  the  yesr 
633,  can.  74,  decreed,  that  it  was  unquestionably  allowable,  to  place 
in  the  parishes  priests  and  deacons,  created  from  the  bond-men  of  the 
church ;  provided  only,  they  were  such  as  recommended  themselves 
by  tlieir  life  and  manners,  and  that  they  had  been  first  restored  to 
freedom.  In  the  rule  approved  by  the  council  of  Aix  in  816,  utd 
published  by  Ghrodegang,  Bishop  of  Metz,  we  find  the  following  rin- 
gular  remark,  from  which  also  it  is  seen,  that  bond-men  were  often  con- 
secrated to  tli^e  clerical  office,  without  being  enfranchised.^  '^  Many 
select  their  clergy  exclusively  from  the  bond-men  of  the  church,  and 
they  seem  to  adopt  this  course,  because  such  persons,  when  injured  by 
them,  or  deprived  of  the  salary  due  to  them,  cannot  complain,  from 
fear  of  being  subjected  to  corjwreal  punishment,  or  of  being  reduced 
again  to  servile  labor.^  Yet  it  was  added,  this  is  not  ssud,  because 
we  think  it  wrong  that  men  of  reputable  life  should  be  taken  from  the 
class  of  bond-men,  especially  since  with  Grod  there  is  no  respect  <£ 
persons  ;  but  we  say  it,  that  for  the  reason  assigned,  no  prelate  may 
take  for  his  clergy  persons  of  the  lower  class  alone,  to  ihe  exclusion (^ 
all  of  higher  rank."  Thus  the  bishops  were  led  by  their  own  interest, 
to  help  iu  promoting  the  object  which  Christianity  had  aimed  at  firom 
the  first,  and  to  restore  an  excluded  class  to  the  enjoyment  of  thrir 
common  rights  as  men,  although  for  the  most  part,  it  was  not,  the 
Christian  spirit  that  moved  them  to  this,  aa  it  should  have  done  of 
itself. 

And  hero  we  may  take  occasion  to  glance  backward  upon  what  had 
been  thus  far  done  by  Christianity  in  this  regard.  From  the  beginning 
and  onward,  Christianity  —  not  indeed  by  any  sudden  outwanl  change, 
but  by  its  secret  influences  on  the  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling— 
had  prepared  a  transformation  of  this  relation  which  is  so  repugnant  to 
the  common  worth  and  dignity  of  man.^  It  was  the  new  ideas  of  the 
image  of  God  in  every  human  creature  ;  of  the  redemption  destined 
alike  for  all ;  of  its  higher  fellowship  of  life,  the  fellowship  of  God's 
kingdom  embracing  aU  ^vithout  any  distinction  of  earthly  relations  of 
life,  slaves  as  well  as  freemen  ;  it  was  these  ideas  by  which  the  pre- 
vailing mode  of  regarding  the  relation  of  this  class  of  men,  their  ri^ts, 
and  the  duties  owed  to  them,  was  changed,  and  the  way  prepared  for 
a  milder  treatment  of  them.     The  more  respectable  church-teachers 

'  See  can.  119.  Denkwflnligkcitcn  Bd.  IT.  p.  253  f.  «nd  my 

•  Timentcs  scilicet,  no  aut  scverissimis  Chrysostom  Bd.  I.  p.  376  f.  Compare  Dr. 
Terbcrihus  afficiuntur  aut  humanac  scrritati  Mohler's  essay  in  the  Thcolopischen  Qltt^ 
denao  crudeliter  addicantur.  tal-Schrift,  Jahrgang  1834,  1  H. 

•  Church  History  Vol  L  p.  267,— my 
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of  the  fomih  and  fifth  centuries  speak  "with  decision  and  emphasis  on 
this  subject.  In  the  manumission  of  slaves,  ihe  church  was  especially 
called  upon  to  lend  her  assistance ;  and  ihus  it  was  acknowledged  that 
such  a  proceeding  was  especiallj  suited  to  the  position  of  the  church. 
Frequentij,  slaves  were  set  free  in  order  that^the j  might  become  monks ; 
and  this  was  regarded  as  a  pious  work.  At  an  early  period  too,  many, 
especially  of  the  oriental  monks,  declared  themselves  opposed  to  this 
whole  relation,  as  repugnant  to  the  dignity  of  the  image  of  God  in  all 
men.  Thus  die  abbot  Isidore  of  Pelusium  in  writing  to  a  person  of 
rank,  with  whom  he  is  interceding  in  behalf  of  one  of  his  slaves,^  said 
he  could  hardly  credit  it,  that  a  friend  of  Christ,  who  had  experienced 
that  grace,  wUch  bestowed  freedom  on  all,  would  still  own  slaves.  It 
is  related  of  Johannes  Eleemosynarius,  who  from  606  t^l6  was  pa- 
triarch of  Alexandria,  that  he  called  together  those  persons  who  treat- 
ed their  slaves  with  cruelty,  and  addressed  them  as  follows :  '^  God  has 
not  ^yen  us  servants,  that  we  may  beat  them,  but  that  they  may  serve 
us ;  but  perhaps  even  not  for  this  purpose,  but  that  ihey  may  receive 
out  of  the  abundance  which  God  has  bestowed  on  us  the  means  of  sus- 
tenance ;  for  tell  me,  what  price  can  man  pay  to  purchase  him,  who 
was  created  after  ihe  likeness  of  God,  and  thus  honored  by  God? 
Hast  thou,  who  art  his  master,  a  single  member  more  to  thy  body ;  or 
hast  thou  a  different  soul  ?  Is  he  not,  in  all  things,  thy  equal  ?  Do 
ye  not  hear,  what  the  great  light  of  the  church,  the  Apostle  Paul 
says :  *  For  as  many  of  you  as  are  baptised,  they  have  put  on  Christ  V 
Here  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ.  If  then, 
before  Christ  we  are  all  equal,  let  us  also  be  equal  among  ourselves. 
For  Christ  took  on  him  ihe  form  of  a  servant  to  teach  us,  that  we  ought 
not  to  be  proud  toward  our  servants  ;  since  we  all  have  one  master, 
even  him  who  dwells  in  heaven  and  looks  down  on  the  lowly.  Pray, 
what  is  the  gold  we  pay  for  the  right  to  subject  to  us  as  our  servant 
him  who,  equally  with  ourselves,  has  been  honored  by  our  Lord,  and 
with  us  redeemed  by  His  blood  ?  For  his  sake,  heaven,  earth  and  sea 
and  all  that  therein  is  were  created.  It  is  true  also,  that  angels  minister 
to  him ;  on  his  account  Christ  washed  his  disciple's  feet.  On  his  ac- 
count, Christ  was  crucified,  and  for  his  sake  did  he  suffer  everything 
else.  But  thou  abusest  him,  who  has  been  thus  honored  of  God,  and 
treatest  him  with  as  little  mercy,  as  if  thou  hadst  not  one  and  the  same 
nature  in  common  with  him !"  Next,  if  he  learned,  that  this  rebuke 
failed  of  its  intended  effect,  and  that  the  slave  was  still  treated  no  bet- 
ter, he  purchased  him  himself  and  set  him  at  liberty .^  The  oriental 
monks  were  generally  agreed  in  the  principle,  never  to  use  the  service 
of  slaves ;  partly  because  they  considered  it  as  belonging  to  their  call- 
ing to  perform  for  each  other  those  services,  which  were  usually  done 
by  slaves  ;  partly,  because  they  believed  themselves  bound  to  respect 
the  image  of  Gh)d  in  all  men.3     When,  near  the  close  of  the  eighth 

^  oif  ydp  olfiai  oUirfiv   kx^iv  rbv  ^iko-    by  Lcontios  —  translated  by  Anasta*«iuyn 
XpwTov  elSora  H^  X^P^^  ""^  ndvrac  kXev-    the  Actis  Sanctorum  Janaar.  T.  IL  ^  61,  toL 

*  See  the  life  of  Johannes  Eleemosjn.       '  Theodore,  archbiflhop 
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century,  tiie  famous  Greek  monk  Plato,  retired  from  fhe  woild, 
he  manumitted  his  slaves,^  and  after  that  refused  to  permit  any 
slave  to  wait  on  him  in  the  monastery.*  These  princifdes  were 
propagated  by  his  disciple  and  friend,  the  famous  Theodorus  Stn- 
dita,  at  Constantinople.  The  latter  directs  his  disciple,  the  abbot 
Nicolaus,'  not  to  employ  men,  created  in  the  image  of  God,  as  slaTes, 
either  in  his  own  service,  or  in  that  of  the  monastery  under  bis 
care,  or  in  the  labor  of  die  fielrls ;  for  tliis  was  permitted  to  8e^ 
ulars  alone.  In  his  last  will  also,  he  gave  directions  to  the  same 
eflTect.*  The  Roman  bishop  Gregory  the  great  in  manumittang  two 
slaves  introduced  the  subject  in  a  deed  drawn  up  for  this  purpose,  with 
the  following  words  :^  As  our  Saviour,  the  author  of  all  created  beingft, 
was  willing  te*  tliis  reason  to  take  upon  him  the  nature  of  man,  that 
he  might  free  us  by  his  grace  from  the  chains  of  bondage,  in  which  we 
were  enthralled,  and  restore  us  to  our  ori^nal  freedom ;  so  a  good  and 
siJutary  thing  is  done,  when  men  whom  nature  from  the  beginning  cr^ 
ated  fii^e,  and  whom  the  law  of  nations  has  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  8e^ 
vitude,  are  presented  again  with  the  freedom  m  which  they  were  bom.* 
Among  the  rude  Franks,  the  slaves  had  much  to  suffer  from  crad 
masters ;  but  in  the  churches,  as  well  as  with  the  priests,  they  in  some 
oases  found  relief.^  The  asylum  of  the  churches  was  to  serve  esfb- 
ciaUy  for  the  protection  of  such  slaves  as  fled  from  the  cruelty  of  their 
masters.  Such  an  one  was  restored  to  his  owner  only  on  conditioii 
the  latter  promised,  on  his  oath,  to  spare  him  from  bodily  punishment 
And  if  the  master  broke  his  promise,  he  was  expelled  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church.®  Among  the  works  of  pious  charity  were  reck- 
oned especially  the  redemption  and  manumission  of  slaves,  whereby 
laymen  and  monks,  who  stood  in  high  reputation  for  their  piety,  dis- 
tinguished themselves.     But  at  the  present  time,  the  bishops  were  kd, 


(see  aboTc)  says,  in  his  Capitalis  c  8  Grac-  went  to  the  priest,  and  were  married.  Tlieir 

coram  monachi   ser\'os  non  habcnt,  IU>-  master,  as  soon  an  he  was  informed  of  tliit, 

mani  habcnt  hurried  to  the  chui-ch,  and  required  Ami 

*  See  the  account  of  his  life,  composed  to  be  given  up.  The  priest,  reminding  hiM 
h^  his  scholar,  the  famous*  Theodorus  Stu-  of  the  respect  due  to  the  church,  refoMd  to 
dita,  in  his  works  published  bpr  Sirmond,  give  them  up  except  on  condition  he  mo- 
or in  the  Actis  sanctorum  Apnl.  T.  I.  ap-  miscd  not  to  dissolve  the  eonnectioii  jvft 
pendix  f.  47.  ^  8.  formed,  and  not  to  inflict  VL\yon  them  Miy 

*  ^  23. 1.  c.  nug  ydp  av  fiovaar^c  u?.^i-  personal  harm.  The  cruel  and  canning 
vof,  6  detTTToreiag  ^^ou  SovXoti  iTravarei-  master  promised  equivocally  that  they 
voftevoc ;  should  not  be  separated,  and  deceived  im 

'  L.  I.  ep.  IOl  priest    He  caused  them,  botli  together,  to 

*  See  opp.  Theodori  in  Sirmond.  opp.  T.  be  buried  alive.  As  soon  as  the  pneft 
y.  f.  66.  heard  of  this,  he  hastened  to  the  mntcr, 


*  L.  VI.  ep.  12.  nor  did  he  leave  him  till  he  consented  tlnl 

'  The  same  Gregory  writes,  in  reference  both  should  be  dug  up  again ;  bat  the 

to  a  woman,  held  as  a  slave,  but  who  was  young  man  only  was  sav<^,  the  womiB 

discovered  to  be  freebom,  and  restored  to  was  suflTocatcd. 

hei«-rif^hts  as  such:  Quod  rcvelante  Deo       'Concil.£paonen8e,A.D. 517,c.S9: 8a^ 

libertcUu  auctore  approbata  sit  libera  1.  VII,  tus  reatu  atrociore  culpabilis  si  ad  eodw- 

ep.  1 .  am  confugerit,  a  cor{>oralibus  tantam  iop- 

'Gregory  of  Tours,  in  his  history  (V.  pliciis  excusetnr.    Concil.  V.Aurelianeiiie, 

1.  III.|,  dtes  the  example  of  a  servant  and  A.D.  549,  c.  22.    Of  the  master  who  breiki 

maid  l)clonging  to  a  cruel  master,  who  had  his  word,  sit  ab  omnium  commnnione  iM* 

won  each  other's  affections.    They  finally  penmis. 
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by  an  ofteniimeB  selfidi  policy,^  sometimes  to  tiberate  slaves  in  order 
to  adopt  them  into  iiie  number  of  their  clergy,  sometimes  to  give  them 
ordination  -without  releasing  them  from  their  previous  obligation.  At 
all  events,  this  class  of  men  could  not  fail  thereby  to  be  placed  in  an 
advantageous  li^t  before  the  eyes  of  the  people.  When  in  ihe  rule 
of  Ghrodegang^  and  at  the  church  assembly  of  Aix,  a  resolution  was 
made  against  the  exclusive  adoption  of  bondmen  into  the  spiritual 
order,  an  express  clause  was  inserted,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  to 
gmyid  against  the  mistaken  view,  that  these  men  were  to  be  considered 
unworthy,  on  account  of  their  descent,  of  being  received  into  the  spir- 
itual order ;  as  if  the  dignity  of  men  and  Christians  were  not  to  be 
recognized  in  all  alike. 

The  possessions  and  wealtii^  of  the  church,  especially  in  landed 
estates,  increased  greatiy  under  the  new  relations.  It  was  not  a  pious 
flympatiiy  alone  in  the  cause  of  the  church,  but  superstition  also  which 
oontnbuted  to  this  increase.  Men  believed  that  by  making  gifts  and 
legacies  to  the  churches  they  did  a  work  of  peculiar  merit,  which 
would  atone  for  their  sins  ;  as  is  shown  by  the  ofloccurring  phrases, 
pro  remissione  peccatorum,  pro  redemtione  animarum.3  But  then 
again  these  possessions  were  thus  rendered  the  more  insecure,^  being 
exposed  to  the  covetous  desires  and  forcible  contributions  of  the  nobles 
and  princes,  against  whom  the  donors  sought  to  protect  themselves  by 
terriUe  forms  of  execration  inserted  in  the  deeds  of  gift,  and  by  sto- 
ries and  legends  touching  the  punishment  of  sacrilege.  The  landed 
estates  of  the  church  in  the  Frankish  empire  were  for  the  most  part 
liable  to  be  taxed  in  the  same  manner  as  all  property  belongmg  to  the 
old  land  proprietors ;  perhaps,  however,  with  the  exception,  from  the 
begLoning,  of  a  smaller  portion  considered  as  an  hereditary  possession 
of  the  church  ft  —  as  we  find  it  in  fact  defined  by  law,  from  the  time 
of  Charlemagne. 

^  In  the  monasteries,  also,  many  slaves  tct"    But  tlie  emperor  Charles  was  the 

were  received  as  monks ; — whence  the  law  first  who,  moved  by  this  requisition,  de- 

of  the  emperor  Charles  in  the  capitulary  rived  from  the  Old  Testament,  made  the 

of  iht  year  805,  c.  XL  Baluz.  T.  I.  f.  423.  payment  of  tythes  le^illy  binding.    In  en- 

De  propriis  aervis  vel  ancillis  non  supra  acting  this  law,  he  still  met  with  much  on- 

modam  in  monasteria  sumantur,  ne  deaer-  position.    We  have  seen  above  how  Alcum 

tentvr  rillae  (that  there  might  be  no  want  expressed  himself  on  this  subject    See  p. 

of  penons  to  cohiyate  the  land).  164  and  the  following. 

>  AmcMig  the  new  sources  of  wealth  to  '  Chilpcric,  king  of  the  Franks,  often 

the  draidn,  belonged  also  the  obligation  complained:  Ecce  pauper  remansit  tiscus 

impoMd  on  the  laity  to  pay  tythes.    The  noster,  ecce  divitiac  nostrac  ad  ecclesias 

confoandlng  together  of  tne  state  of  things  sunt  translatac,  nulli  pcnitus,  nisi  soli  epis- 

under  theOld  and  under  the  New  Testa-  copi  regnant,  pcriit  honor  noster  et  transla- 

ment|  1^*^  already  led  the  ecclesiastical  an-  tus  est  ad  cpiscopos  civitatum.    Gregor. 

thority,  in  occasional  instances,  to  require  Turon.  1.  VI.  c.  46. 

of  the  laity,  that  they  should  consecrate,  in  ^  To  protect  the  churches  and  defend 

the  name  of  God,  tine  tenUi  part  of  their  them  against  wrongs,  beadles  or  bailifis,  so 

goods  to  God  and  the  priests.    Thus,  for  called,  were   appointed,   (Advocati,  Vice 

example,  the  letter  of  the  bishops  of  Tours  domini)   from  the  order  of  laymen  (analo- 

in  the  year  567 :  **  Dlud  vero  instantissime  gous    to   the   dcfensores    of  the  ancient 

commonemnr,  nt  Abrahae  docuraenta  se-  church)  because  they  were  obli^  to  under- 

oiientea  dedmas  ex  omni  facultate  non  pi-  take  many  sorts  of  business  "^^j^IS^^  ^" 

seat  Deo  pro  reliquis,  quae  possidetis,  con-  clesiastics  could  not  properly  ai*«"e- 

•crrandia  offcrre,  ne  sibi  ipa  inopiam  gen-  *  Of  the  mansus  ecdesiae*        •^■^*- 
craii  qui  parrm  non  tiihait,  et  plnra  reten- 
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The  church  had  little  reason  to  expect,  that  she  would  be  enabled 
to  obtain  for  her  property  any  exemption  from  the  law  which  required 
all  property  of  Franks  to  send  its  contribution  to  the  common  fund  tot 
the  support  of  the  army  (Heerbann).  True,  the  bishops  and  abbots 
were  declared  free  from  the  obligation  of  rendering  personal  service 
in  war ;  but  as  we  have  already  remarked  in  the  history  of  Bcnuflioe, 
many  Frankish  bishops  and  clergymen  still  thought  proper,  in  despite 
of  their  spiritual  calling,  to  engage  personally  in  warlike  expeditions, 
and  all  the  labors  of  Boniface  to  suppress  this  abuse  of  barbarism,  had 
fiuled  as  yet  of  having  the  desired  efiect.  But  the  sight  of  a  large 
number  of  clergy  wounded  and  killed  in  battle,  having  produced  a 
very  bad  effect  on  the  multitude,'  the  emperor  Charles  was  solidted 
to  take  measures  for  the  prevention  of  this  e\Tl  for  the  future.  He 
commanded,  in  a  capitulary  of  the  year  801 ,8  that  in  future  no  prieit 
should  take  part  in  a  battle ;  but  only  two  or  three  chosen  bimopB, 
with  a  few  priests,  should  attend  the  army,  for  the  purpose  of  preadh 
ing,  bestowing  their  blessing,  holding  mass,  hearing  confessions,  attend- 
ing upon  the  sick,  imparting  the  extreme  unction,  and  especially  of 
seeing  that  none  should  leave  the  world  without  the  conmranion. 
What  hope  could  there  be  of  victory,  where  the  priests,  at  one  hour, 
presented  Christians  the  body  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  next,  >\-ith  ibeir 
own  wicked  hands  killed  the  Christians  to  whom  they  had  presented 
it,  or  the  pagans  to  whom  they  should  have  preached  Christ ;  espe- 
cially, as  Clirist  called  them  the  salt  of  the  earth.  But  at  the  same 
time,  however,  the  emi^eror  commanded,  that  the  bishops  who  remained 
at  home  with  their  churches,  should  send  their  people  well  equipped 
to  the  army-bann.  And  so  strong  was  the  public  opinion  tliat  exeh- 
sion  from  all  participation  in  war  was  discreditable,  that  the  emperor 
was  obliged  to  affix  to  this  ordinance  forbidding  the  clergy  to  do  personal 
military  service,  an  express  defence  and  justification  of  their  honor.' 

As  already  in  the  Roman  empire,  Christianity  and  the  church  rep 
resenting  it  had  exerted  a  special  influence  on  the  administration  of 
justice,  by  introducing  and  diffusing  new  views  respecting  the  8a(»^ 
ness  of  human  life  ,4  respecting  human  law  as  emanating  from  the 

*  In  the  petition  addressed  to  the  cm-  audio  to  in  pcriculo  esse  statntum,  nee  oA- 

peror  for  this  purpose,  it  is  said :  Novit  cii  tui  implere  posse  minifttcriuin,  led  bel- 

aominus,  quando  cos  in  talihus  vidcmus,  latorspiritnalis  bellator  cottar  esse  cmmafii. 

terror  apprehendit  nos.  et  quidam  ex  nos-  Which  letter,  if  the  law  of  the  emperor  im 

trifl  timore  perterriti,  propter  hoc  fugcre  immediately  carried  into  execution,  moit 

tolent  have  been  written  before  its  enactmeBb 

'  Mansi  Concil.  T.  XIII.  f.  1054.  *  Christianity'  exerted  a  mightr  inflaenee 

'  Quia  andivimus,  quosdam  nos  suspec-  on  public  opinion,  also,  through  the  deddid 

tos  habere,  quod  honorcs  saoerdotum  et  res  expressions  of  the  church  on  the  m^eet 

ecclesianim  anferre  vel  roinorare  eis  volu-  of  suicide,  a  crime  not  likely  to  be  vsfie- 

IsMmns.    Alcuin  also  complains  that  bish-  quent  among  barbarous  tribes.  The  ecccad 

01M  were  obliged  to  leave  the  duties  of  council  of  Orleans,  in  533,  decreed  in  its 

their  spiritual  calling  to  engaee  in  the  for-  fiflcenth  canon,  that  oblations  miffht  be  tt- 

eign  emploments  or  war.    Thus  to  bishop  ceived  when  offered  in  behalf  of  Sioee  who 

Leatfnd  (cp.  208),  who  must  have  ex-  had  been  executed  for  a  crime,  but  not  in  be- 

pressed  his  own  views  on  the  subject,  he  half  of  those  who  (perhaps  to  escape  esfi- 

writes  to  declare  how  veir  much  opposed  cution)  had  taken  their  own  livet.    Tbe 

he  was  to  this  practice :  Vere  fateor,  quod  svnod  at  Auxerre  (synodos  AntisiodBnn- 

tna  tribnUuio  torquet  animum  menm,  dam  ns),  in  578,  decreed,  c.  17,  thai  ao  ftHatfir 
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law,  respeotmg  flie  adzniiuBtratioii  <^  justice,  for  wluch  account 
moat  be  rendered  to  God,  and  respecting  a  charitj  tiiat  ennobles  jus- 
tioe,  a  mercy  and  compasoon  tempering  the  severity  of  law,  so  the 
same  effect  would  be  still  more  strongly  manifested  among  these 
nations,  contrasted  with  the  existing  barbaiism,  which  was  so  destitute 
of  all  regular  legal  fonns.  This  efiect  of  Christiamty,  it  may  be 
allowed,  was  not  the  same  as  if  it  had  proceeded  out  of  the  pure 
essence  of  the  gospel ;  but  it  was  mo(Ufied  by  the  form  in  which  the 
gospel  was  presented  among  these  nations,  a  form  in  which  the  respec- 
tive points  of  view  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were  constantiy 
confiynnded.  On  the  one  hand,  among  nations  where  hitherto  the  ma- 
jority of  punishments  consisted  of  pecuniary  fines,  and  where,  by  the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  every  crime,  even  murder,  could  be  ex- 
piated, the  idea  was  first  awakened  by  Christianity  of  a  punitive  jus- 
tice and  regular  forms  of  law ;  and  hence  by  Christianity  still  greater 
severity  might  be  introduced  than  had  existed  before.  To  the  rude 
people,  whose  feelings  had  not  yet  become  pervaded  and  softened  by 
Ghnstianity,  this  increased  severity  might  wear  a  coloring  of  cruel 
hantmess,  of  revengeful  retaliation.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there 
proceeded  from  the  church  ideas  of  grace  and  of  compassion  which 
strove  to  temper  tiie  exercise  of  rigid  justice.  Whilst  on  the  one 
hand,  Christianity  taught  men  to  behold  in  human  life  an  inviolable 
aacredness,  and  hence  the  murderer  must  appear  but  the  more  worthy 
of  pimiahment,  so  on  the  other  hand,  it  taught  them  also  to  recognize 
in  tiie  transgressor  the  image  of  God  obscured,  the  faUen  man,  who 
could  still  be  an  object  of  God's  redeeming  love,  to  whom  therefore  a 
Bp9uce  should  be  granted  for  repentance  and  reformation.  For  this 
reason,  an  Alcuin  declared  himself  opposed  to  the  punishment  of 
death.^  It  is  ofien  mentioned  with  praise,  as  the  work  of  pious  monks 
and  clergy,  that  they  interceded  with  the  judges  to  obtain  a  milder 
poniahment  for  the  guilty, —  especially  that  they  sought  to  procure 

shonld  be  receiyed  from  a  person  who  had  *  Sec  Alcuin,  ep.  176.    This  letter  can 
drowned  or  strnnjj^lcd  himself,  or  taken  his  hardly  bo  nnderstooil  otherwise    tliun  as 
own  life  by  throwing  himself  from  a  tree,  relating  to  the  supposed  assiwsinntion  of 
or  by  the  sword,  or  m  any  other  way.    In  pope  I^o  III,  and  to  the  election  of  a  sue- 
the  capitulLi  of  Theodore,  archbishop  of  cessor  (the  reading,  in  tiiis  place,  should 
Caoteronry,  it  is  laid  down  (c  63j  that  doubtless  be  caput  ccc^lcsiarum  orbis.)  But 
■MM  was  not  to  be  performed  for  suicides,  as  Leo  was  not  murdered,  but  only  shame- 
bat  only  prayers  offered  and  alms  distribu-  fully  mishandled,  and  Alcuin  (see  ej).  92) 
ted.    It  was'  only  when  the  act  seemed  to  di'tuarcd  himself  opposed  to  his  dcpasition, 
hare  proceeded  from  a  sudden  excess  of  it  is  most  natural  to  suppose,  thnt  Alcuin 
passion  or  mental  derangement,  that  some  wrote  this  letter  on  receiving  the  iirst  oxag- 
were  disposed  to  make  an  exception. — As  gerated  report  of  the  pope's  assassination, 
many  persons,  in  moments  of  desperation,  Now  with  regard  to  the  murderers  of  the 
when  condemned  to  church  penance,  had  pope,  Alcuin,  after  having  demanded  tlioir 
attempted  to  destroy  themselves,  the  six-  punishment,  proceeds  to  say :  Non  ego  ta- 
teenth  conncil  of  Toledo  (A.  D.  693,  c.  4),  men  mortem  aliciy'us  suadeo ;  dicento  Deo 
who  defined  this  as  animam  suam  per  des-  Ezech.  33 :  ''  Nolo  mortem  pcccatoris,  sed 
peradonem  diabolo  sociare  conari,  decreed,  ut  convertatur  et  vivat,"  sed  ut  sapienti 
that  whoever  was  rescued  from  such  an  at-  consilio  vindicta  fiat  per  alia  poeminuj^ 
tempt,  should  he  excluded  for  the  space  of  genera  vel  perpetuum  (perbap*_j°J^  f*^ 
two  monthf   from  the  fellowship  of  the  pUed  carcerem  vel)  exilii  ^-   *iannna.f»ii\ 
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pardon  for  criminals  condemned  to  death ;  and  in  case  they  &iledy  eSSL 
attempted  to  toanimate  their  bodies  when  taken  down  fixym  the  gd- 
lows.  If  such  pious  men  sometimes  &iled  of  discerning  the  trae 
limits  of  gentleness ;  and  if,  where  the  administration  of  justice 
yielded  to  their  influence,  civil  order  was  liable  to  suffer  injury  ;^  yet 
of  far  greater  importance  was  the  antagonism  thus  created  aguist 
the  rude  popular  feeling,  and  the  influence  which  thus  went  to  soften 
the  dispositions  of  men,  and  make  them  look  upon  human  life  is  a 
dacred  tiling ;  while  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  a  convent  might  be  ecdt 
verted  into  a  house  of  reformation  for  such  pardoned  criminals. 

The  right  already  conferred  on  churches  under  the  Roman  empire, 
of  forming  an  inviolable  sanctuary  for  the  unfortunate  and  the  perse' 
cuted,  would  the  more  easily  pass  over  to  the  new  churches,  became 
it  undoubtedly  found  a  point  of  attachment  in  an  ancient  custom, 
handed  down  from  the  pagan  times.  Especially  important  and  safah 
tary  must  such  a  privilege  have  become  in  these  days  of  rude  aiti- 
trary  will  and  barbarian  cruelty.  Thus  persecuted  individuals  cooU 
for  the  moment  evade  the  ferocity  of  their  persecutors,  and  slaves  tiie 
anger  of  their  masters ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  ecclesiastics  step  in 
as  their  mediators.  It  sometimes  happened,  no  doubt,  that  men  in 
power,  while  under  the  influence  of  their  passions,  paid  no  regard  to 
these  sacred  asylums ;  but  if  they  were  afterwards  overtaken  by  inis* 
fortune,  as  they  might  sometimes  be,  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  insolence  which  had  emboldened  them  to  invade  the  sanctuaiy, 
the  common  mind  seldom  failed  to  interpret  this  as  a  terrible  eiam- 
pie  of  warning  for  others.*  The  emperor  Charles,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent these  places  of  refuge  for  the  persecuted  from  becoming  a  means 
of  impunity  for  all  transgressors,  commanded,  by  an  ordinance  of  the 
year  779,  that  to  murderers,  and  others  liable  to  capital  punishment, 
no  means  of  subsistence  should  be  allowed  in  the  asylum.^  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  laws  of  the  English  king  Ina,  it  was  laid  down, 
that  whenever  such  persons  took  refuge  in  a  church,  their  lives  should 

'  There  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  near  Martin  of  Tours.    This  Chranuuif   then 

the  town  of  An^alcme,  a  retired  monk,  caused  him  to  be  so  narrowly  beset  <m  all 

by  name  Epan?hius,  to  whom  larjjj^  sums  sides  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to 

of  gold  ana  silver  were  given  by  devout  get  even  a  draught  of  water,  meaning  to 

persons,  all  which  ho  employed  m  main-  force  him  by  hunger  and  thirst  to  leavo 

taining  the  poor  and  in  redeeming  captives,  the  church.  *  When  the  man  was  neariy 

The  judges  were  unable  to  resist  the  influ-  dead,  some  one  contrived  to  bring  h™  a 

once  of  his  kindly  nature,  and  often  allow-  vessel  of  water.    But  the  local  judge  of  the 

ed  themselves  to  be  persuaded  to  spare  the  district  hastened  to  the  spot,  forced  the  ves- 

goilty.     Once,  however,  when  a  robber,  sel  from  his  hands,  and  poured  its  contenti 

who  was  accused  also  of  several  murders,  on  the  ground.     A  great  sensation  wai 

was  about  to  bo  executed,  the  judge,  though  produced  on  the  public  mind  by  the  cir- 

inclined  to  spare  the  man's  life,  in  compii-  cumstance,  that  on  the  same  day  ton  jnto 

ance  with  the  intercession  of  this  monk,  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  and  oied  on  tab 

fimnd  himself  compelled  to  yield  to  the  in-  following  night     The  consequence  was, 

dignation  of  the  populace,  who  cried  out,  that  fo<^  in  abunduice  was  bixHi^  to 

tlttt  tf  this  person  were  suflfercd  to  live,  not  a  the  unfortunate  man  from  aU  quarten,  and 

man  wonld  be  safe  in  the  whole  country,  so  he  was  saved.    Chramnus  himself  per- 

<3reffor.  Tnron.  1.  VI.  c.  8.  ished  miserably  at  a  later  period.    Grogor. 

■  Thus  0.  g.  a  duke  had  fled  for  reftige,  Tnron.  L  IV.  c  19.  comp.  L  V.  c.  4. 

flmn  the  persecntions   of  the   Frankish  '  See  Balnz.  Capitular.  1. 197. 
prinoe  Chnmnas,  to  the  chnrch  of  St. 
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be  spared,  and  fhej  should  only  be  subjected  to  a  legal  pecuniaiy 
fine  (compoflitiQn).^  It  was  conadered  as  a  duty  of  the  church  to 
take  under  its  protection  the  afflicted  and  oppressed,  and  to  mitigate 
the  sufferings  of  prisoners.  Thus  the  fifth  council  of  Orleans,  in 
549,  decreed  in  its  t\s'entieth  canon,  that  on  every  Sunday  the  prisons 
should  be  visited  by  the  archdeacon  or  presiding  officer  of  the  church, 
in  order  that  the  wants  of  the  prisoners  might  be  mercifully  provided 
for,  according  to  the  divine  laws ;  and  the  bishop  was  to  take  care, 
that  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  was  furnished  tlicm  by  the  church. 
In  Spain  particularly— where,  however,  the  sense  of  weakness  in 
the  state  inclined  men  to  lean  more  habitually  on  the  protecting  arm 
of  the  church,  — every  eSbrt  was  made  to  increase  this  department 
of  her  influence.  The  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  in  683,  decreed  in 
its  thirty-second  canon,  that  the  bishops  should  not  neglect  the  sacred 
charge,  intrusted  to  them  by  God,  of  protecting  and  defending  the 
people.  Whenever,  therefore,  they  saw  that  the  judges  and  magis- 
trates were  oppressors  of  the  poor,  they  should  first  endeavor  to  set 
fliem  right  by  priestly  admonitions ;  and,  if  they  would  not  amend, 
by  oomphuning  of  them  to  the  king.  And  it  had  ah'cady  been  or- 
dained before,  by  a  royal  law,^  that  the  judges  and  tax-gatherers 
should  be  present  at  the  assemblies  of  the  bishops,  that  they  might 
leara  from  them  how  to  treat  the  people  with  piety  and  justice.  The 
bishops  should  also  keep  an  eye  on  the  conduct  of  the  judges.3  We 
team  from  the  picture  of  a  devoted  bishop,  delineated  by  Gregory  of 
Tours,  what  was  then  reckoned  as  belonging  to  such  a  calling.  He 
obtains  justice  for  the  people  and  succor  for  the  needy,  imparts  conso- 
la^n  to  widows,  and  is  the  chief  protection  of  minors.^  Thus,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  point  of  \'iew  in  which,  by  virtue  of  their  spiritual 
character,  they  were  regarded  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  the 
princes,  and  owing  to  what  they  gradually  became  as  a  secular  oixicr, 
the  bishops  could  exercise  a  very  great  and  salutary  formative  influ- 
ence  on  every  department  of  ci\'il  society ;  but  this  could  oidy  be  done, 
when  they  miderstood  their  calling  in  a  tnily  spiritual  sense,  and  were 
enabled,  in  this  sense,  to  direct  and  manage  the  heterogeneous  mass 
of  business  which  had  become  connected  with  their  office.  Yet  great 
also  was  the  temptation  to  which  they  were  exposed,  when  drawn  into 
the  management  of  affiiirs  so  foreign  from  tlieir  holy  calling,  of  over- 
looking spiritual  things  in  the  crowd  of  secular ;  nor  by  so  douig, 
could  they  avoid  making  themselves  dependent  on  tlie  secular  power, 
which  they  ought  rather  to  have  guided  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity.* 

*  See  WiUwins  ConciL  Angl.  f.  59.  Al-  make  no  mention  of  ft  law  of  the  emperor 
coin^so  thought  it  wrong  for  a  person  ac-  Charlemagne,  extending  the  oMer  jiicUca- 
cued,a  fugitivus  ad  Christi  Dei  nostri  et  tory  poww  of  the  bishops  iKjyond  its  11- 
Sanctorum  ejus  patroeinia  de  ecclesla  ad  mifc»,  and  when  but  one  party  appliod  to 
ttdcm  reddi  vincula.  Sec  ep.  195  to  Charles  their  tribunal,  obliging  the  other  to  follow, 
the  Great.  willing  or  not  wUling ;  because  more  re- 

*  See  ConciL  Tolet  IIL  of  the  year  589,  cent  investigations  have  throwri  J<*"?J^ 
c  18.  the  genuineness  of  this  law,  wnic»*    21^ 

'  Sunt  enim  prospoetorcs  eplscopi  se-  docs  not  well  aceonl  with  the  tb^fctn  or 

cnndum  regiam  mlmonitionem  qnaliter  ju-  the  government  of  Charlomagj*'  ^g||^ 

di'tfi  cum  populis  agant  *  Akuin    complains    ^^'^^Y^ISL^^^V 

*  Gnrgor.  Turunens.  L  IV.  c.  35.    We  Pastores  curao  turbant  s" 
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n.  The  Internal  Organization  of  thb  Church. 

As  it  regards  the  internal  constitation  of  the  churches,  manj 
changes  would  unaroidably  take  place  here  also,  owmg  to  the  mamier 
in  wUch  Christianity  had  been  first  introduced  among  the  people,  md 
to  the  new  social  relations.  A  natural  consequence  of  tiie  fiunor 
was  the  increasing  respect  entertained  for  the  monks,i  as  compared 
with  the  clergy.  For  the  most  part,  the  former  were,  in  truth,  fte 
founders  of  the  new  churches,  from  which  proceeded  the  civilixatka 
of  the  people  and  the  improvement  of  the  soil ;  and  by  the  seyeii^ 
of  their  morals,  and  an  activity  of  zeal  which  conquered  every  dift 
eulty,  they  but  distinguished  themselves  the  more  from  the  bartNiriied 
clergy ;  till  the  weal&,  which  the  monasteries  had  acquired  by  fla 
toilsome  labors  of  the  monks,  brought  in  its  train  a  deteiiorataon  of 
the  primitive  monastic  virtue.  Now  as  the  degenerated  conditioii  of 
the  clergy  in  the  Frankish  empire  insjnred  a  wish  for  their  reforauh 
tion,  so  the  consideration  and  respect  in  which  the  monastic  order  was 
held,  naturally  led  men  to  propose  the  latter  as  a  model  for  imitatioa; 
and  in  &Lci  many  similar  attempts  had  been  made,  ever  since  tba 
canonical  institute  of  Augustin,  to  incorporate  the  clergy  into  a  body 
resembling  the  monastic  societies.  The  most  complete  experiment  of 
this  sort  was  made  after  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  by  Chrode* 
gang  of  Metz,  the  founder  of  the  so-called  canonical  order  of  the  cler^. 
Ws  plan  for  the  union  of  the  clergy  into  societies  was  modelled,  ur 
the  most  part,  after  the  pattern  of  the  Benedictine  rule.  The  clergy 
sckrcely  difiered  from  the  monks,  otherwise  than  by  possessing  a  cop> 
tain  property  of  their  own.  They  lived  together  in  the  same  hoaaey 
and  ate  at  the  same  table  ;  to  each  was  assigned  his  portion  of  food 
and  drink,  according  to  a  fixed  rule ;  at  appointed  hours  (the  horae 
canonicae),  they  came  together  for  prayer  and  singing ;  at  an  ap* 
pointed  time,  assemblies  were  held  of  all  the  members,  in  which  jot' 

Tacare  dcbacrant,  vagari  per  terras  et  mi-  ^  From  the  monks,  the  practice  of  ton- 
lites  Christi  seculo  militaro  coguntar  et  sure  passed  over  to  the  clci^.  In  the 
gladium  verbi  Dei  inter  oris  claastra  qna-  fourth  century,  it  liccame  costomaiy  lor 
ubet  cogcnte  necessitate  recondunt  Ttie  the  monks,  at  their  entrance  upon  tlie 
same  writer  complains  of  the  priests,  who  monastic  life,  to  get  their  hair  shorn,  ti  a 
aspired  only  after  worldly  honors,  and  token  of  renunciation  of  tlie  world ;  pe^ 
Delected  the  duties  of  their  spiritual  of-  haps  with  some  allusion  to  the  vow  of  die 
fice,  ep.  37  :  Quidam  sacerdotes  Christi,  Nazarite.  In  fact,  the  monks  were  osnaDy 
qni  habent  parochias,  et  honores  socoli  et  regarded  in  the  Greek  church  as  Chiirtiia 
grados  ministerii  non  (  perhaps  it  should  Kazarites.  In  like  manner,  it  was  em- 
read  una)  volunt  habere.  In  epistle  114,  he  ployed  in  the  fifth  century  to  denote  con- 
writes  to  Amo,  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  secration  to  the  clerical  office,  for  the  dkxa 
who  had  complained  that  he  was  com-  too  must  separate  themselves  from  £ 
pellcd  to  neglect  the  more  important  duty  world.  In  the  case  of  the  clergy,  the  dii- 
of  the  care  of  souls,  to  attend  to  secular  tingnishing  mark  of  the  tonsure  was  oezt| 
bosiness:  Si  apostolico  exemplo  vivamus  that  it  should  be  in  formam  coronae.  See 
et  panpercm  agamus  vitam  in  terns,  sicut  Concil.  Tolet  IV.  633,  c.  41,  omnes  derid 
illi  fecemut,  seculi  servitium  juste  abdica-  vel  lectorcs  sicut  Icvitae  et  sacerdotes  de> 
muB.  None  vero  seculi  principes  habent  tonso  superius  toto  capite  infcrios 
justam,  at  videtar,causam,  ecclcsiam  Christi  circuli  coronam  rcUnquant 
senritio  sno  opprimere. 
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tioDS  of  the  holj  Scriptures,  together  ^th  the  rale,i  were  publicly 
n|d ;  and  then,  with  reference  to  what  had  been  read,  reproo&  ad- 
fldnistered  to  those  who  had  been  delinquent.  This  rule  met  with 
general  acceptance ;  and  was,  with  some  alterations,  made  legal  by 
&e  council  of  Aix,  in  816,  for  the  Frankish  empire.  This  change  in 
the  life  of  the  clergy  was  attended,  in  the  outset,  with  a  beneficial 
influence ;  in  that  it  served  to  counteract,  on  the  one  hand,  the  bar- 
barism of  the  clerical  order,  and  on  the  other,  their  too  servile  depen- 
dence on  the  bishops,  which  had  gro^vn  in  part  out  of  the  increased 
authority  of  the  bishops,  who,  under  the  new  relations,  were  impor- 
tant even  in  their  pohtical  character,  and  in  part  out  of  the  practice 
of  taking  bondmen  into  the  spiritual  order.^  Thus,  too,  a  more  colle- 
giate mode  of  living  together  in  common  was  introduced  between  the 
bishop  and  his  clergy. 

The  wide  territory  over  which  the  new  dioceses  often  extended, 
and  the  many  remnants  of  pagan  barbarism  and  of  pagan  superstition 
which  still  lingered  behind  in  them,  rendered  a  careful  suiien'ision 
of  them,  on  the  part  of  the  bishops,  of  the  utmost  importance.  For 
ttiis  reason,  what  had  been  before  a  customary  practice,  and  what 
conscientious  bishops  had  been  used  to  consider  as  their  special  duty, 
was  now  settled  as  an  ecclesiastical  law.  Thus  the  second  council  of 
Braga,  in  Spain,3  in  572,  decreed  in  their  first  canon,  that  the  bishops 
should  visit  every  place  in  their  diocese,  and  first  inform  themselves 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  clergy ;  whether  they  were  well  instructed 
in  everything  pertaining  to  the  church  ritual ;  and  if  they  found  them 
not  so,  they  should  instruct  them.  The  next  day  they  should  call 
together  tiie  laity,  and  exhort  them  against  the  errors  of  idolatry, 
and  the  prevailing  vices  to  which  they  were  formerly  addicted.^  And 
the  synod  at  Cloveshove  decreed,  in  the  year  747,  canon  third,  that 
the  bishops  should  annually  hold  a  visitation  in  their  communities, 
call  together  the  men  and  women  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  in  each 
place,  preach  to  them  the  word  of  God,  and  forbid  them  the  pagan 
customs. 

Witli  these  visitations  of  the  bishops  was  connected,  in  the  Frank- 
ish churches,  a  regulation  which  was  designed  to  facilitate  the  execu- 
tion of  this  moral  ovei-sight,  namely,  the  rogidation^  of  the  so-caUed 
Sendi.^  The  bisliops  were,  once  a  year,  to  hold  a  spiritual  court  in 
each  place  of  their  diocese.  Every  member  of  the  community  should 
be  bound  to  give  uiformation  of  every  wrong  action  known  to  him, 

'  CapitaU ;  hence  the  name  Dom-cliap-  nam  ct  diem  judicii,  in  quo  unusquisque 

ter;  —  chapter  of  the  cathednil.  secundum  sua  opera  rccepturus  est. 

'  So  that  they  mi{;lit  \)C  allowed  to  in-        ^  The  emperor  Charles  commanded,  in 

flirt  bodily  punisbmcnt  on  their  clei^y.  a  capitulary  of  the  year  801,  ut  .cpiscoui 

'  Concilium  Bracarcnsc  II.  circumeant  parochias  sibi  commissos  et  ibi 

*  Doccant  illos,  ut  crrorc<«  fugiant  idolo-  inquirendi  studium  habcant  do  incestu,  do 

ram  vel  di versa  crimino,  id  est  homici-  parricidiis,  fratricidiis,  adulteriis,  cenodox- 

diam,  adultcrium,  pitrjurium,  falsum  tcsti-  lis  ct  aliis  malis,  quae  contraria  sunt  Deo. 
monium.  et  orliqua  pecoata  mortifera,  aut       •  Probably  a   corruption  of  the  word 

quod  nolunt  sibi  fieri  non  faciant  alteri  ct  synod,  Diocesan-synod, —  called  at  a  later 

at  crcdont  rtsurrectionem  omnium  homi-  period,  in  allusion  to  Uio  court  here  hold 

oy  the  bishops,  placita  episcopomm. 
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that  had  been  done  by  another.  To  seven  of  the  most  approved  p6^ 
sons  in  each  community,  under  the  name  of  Deans  (Decani),  vai 
committed  the  oversight  over  the  rest.  The  archdeacons  were  to  go 
several  days  beforehand,  and  announce  the  approaching  visit  of  Am 
bishop,  so  that  all  the  preparations  might  be  made  for  the  oomt 
winch  was  to  be  holdcn.  The  bishop,  on  his  arrival,  should  fint 
{dace  the  deans  under  oath,  that  they  would  not  be  moved,  bv  any 
consideration  whatever,  to  conceal  any  action  which,  to  their  know^ 
ledge,  had  been  done  contrary  to  the  divine  law.  Next,  he  shodd 
proceed  to  question  them  in  details:  for  example,  concerning  Am 
obsen'ance  of  pagan  customs ;  whether  every  father  taught  his  aon 
the  creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  concerning  the  commissiim  of 
such  crimes,  in  particular,  as  were  formerly  prevalent  among  then 
people,  and,  owing  to  the  reigning  spirit  of  immorality,  were  not 
usually  recognized  as  such,  llie  punishments  fixed  by  law,  in  pait 
corporeal,  were  inflicted  at  once;  and  to  carry  this  out,  the  diril 
authorities  were  bound,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  sustain  the  bislMHii 
with  the  force  at  their  command.^  These  Sends  might,  no  doubt,  m 
attended  with  many  advantages  to  the  people,  in  that  rude  condition; 
but  tliey  were  also  attended  with  injurious  eficcts.  The  tribunal  of 
the  church,  which,  according  to  its  original  destination^  should  be 
spiritual,  and  inflict  only  spiritual  punishments,  assumed  the  fi>nn  of  i 
civil  coui-t ;  and  the  church  assumed  a  coercive  power  foreign  to  its 
peculiar  province  and  calling ;  all  which,  in  fact  led  afterwards  to  vir 
nous  forms  of  oppression,  and  tyranny  over  the  conscience. 

To  preserve  the  ancient  union  among  the  dioceses,  a  powerful  conn- 
teraction  was  needed  against  the  mamfold  abuses  creeping  in  under 
the  new  relations,  —  abuses'  which  threatened  the  utter  dissolution  of 
that  union.  In  the  ancient  church,  there  existed  in  fact  a  law,  thit 
no  clergyman  should  be  ordained  at  large,  or  otherwise  than  for  a  pw*- 
ticular  church.3  The  missions  first  made  it  a  matter  of  necesntj/  to 
depart  from  this  principle,  since  it  was  impossible  at  once  to  appcHot 
the  monks  and  ecclesiastics  who  went  out  as  missionaries,  to  any  pa^ 
ticular  dioceses.  But  that  which  was  necessarily  occasioned  at  first, 
by  particular  circtimstances,  contiimed  along  aftenTard,  when  these 
circumstances  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  became  a  disorderly  practice, 
which  was  the  source  of  other  disorders.  Unworthy  indi\iduals  con* 
trived,  sometimes  by  simony,  to  get  themselves  ordained ;  and  then 
travelled  about  the  country,  making  traffic  of  their  spiritual  functions. 
To  counteract  this  abuse,  the  ancient  laws  against  indeterminate  ordiair 
tions  (ordinationes  absolutae)^  were  revived ;  but  still  with  little  effect. 
To  this  was  added  another  abuse.  According  to  the  ancient  prindples 
of  the  church,  monarchs,  as  well  as  all  others,  should  pubKcly  woiship 
God,  in  the  church  where  the  whole  commimity  assembled.  But  11^ 
sprit  of  the  Byzantine  court  first  introduced  an  innovation  which  was 

*  Begino  of    PrOm  has  more  exactly    luto,  x^fporovelv  uiToXvT<jf. 

described,  in  his  work  Do  Disciplina,  how       '  See  the  capituhirics  of  tho  empeior 
these  Sends  were  held.  Charles,  A.  D.  789  and  A.  D.  794. 

*  The  Iaw  focliidding  the  ozdinare  abso- 
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qsposed  to  tiie  spirit  of  Che  ancient  oharch,  in  aOowing  the  emperor 
lod  the  empren,  to  have  within  their  palace  a  chapel  of  their  own, 
ud  along  with  it  an  established  court  clergy.^  Now  whether  it  was 
ha  case,  that  the  FrankiBh  sovereigns  mmpljr  followed  this  examjde,  or 
me  led  to  adopt  the  same  course  by  the  necessities  of  their  roving 
Mnp-oourt,  they  selected  their  own  clergy  to  go  with  them  and  adminr 
iter  the  divine  service,  at  whose  head  stood  an  arch-chaplain  (archi- 
ipellanus,  primicerius  palatii)  ;  and  these,  on  account  of  their  con- 
inual  and  intimate  connection  with  the  princes,  obtained  great  influ- 
moe  in  eecledastical  aflhirs.  The  example  of  the  sovereign  was  now 
'dlowed  by  the  nobles  and  knights,  who  built  private  chapels  in  their 
iastles,  and  established  in  them  priests  of  their  own,  —  an  arrange- 
nent  which  began  to  be  attended  with  many  mischievous  effects, 
rhese  clergy  relying  on  the  protection  of  the  nobles,  threatened  to  make 
hemselves  independent  of  the  diocesan  oversight  of  the  bishops.*  An- 
)ther  consequence  of  this  arrangement  was,  that  the  public  worship  of 
he  parish  ceased  to  command  the  same  respect  and  observance,  and 
night  even  come  to  that  pass,  as  to  be  attended  bv  the  poor  country- 
wople  alone  —  the  rich  and  the  poor,  each  had  their  worship  by  them- 
Klves.  Moreover  these  knights  often  chose  unworthy  persons,  such 
18  the  above  described  itinerant  ecclesiastics,  who  could  be  hired  at  a 
iMffgain  to  perform  the  litur^cal  acts,  and  who  could  easily  be  used  as 
took  for  any  work,  or  else  their  own  bond-men,  whom  they  employed 
It  the  same  time  in  the  lowest  menial  services,  thus  degrading  the 
spiritual  oflSce  and  rcli^on  itself.  To  counteract  these  evils,  many 
laws  were  enacted,  having  it  for  their  object  to  preserve  the  parisn 
worship  in  due  respect.^  Again,  the  diocesan  power  of  the  bishops 
was  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  influence,  which  was  conceded  to  the  laity 
u  founders  of  churches  for  themselves  and  their  posterity.  The  em- 
peror Justinian,  by  laws  of  the  year  641  and  555,  laid  the  first  foun- 
iation  for  these  so-called  rights  of  patronage.  He  granted  to  those 
irho  founded  churches  with  si>eciflc  endowments  for  the  salaries  of  the 


*  This  custom  is  said  to  have  been  intro-  without   the    bishop's    permission,   c.  31. 

inced   already  by  Constantiuc  the  Great.  Toi^  tv  eiKT^pioig  oiKoig  Ivdov  oIkioq  rv/- 

Eosebios  (do  vita  Constantini  1.  IV.  c.  17,)  ;jfavovff<  XeirovpyovvTa^  tj  ^airri^ovra^  xAj;- 

itrictW  understood  says  only  that  he  eon-  piKoi>c  I'n-d  yvufii^c  tovto  irparreiv  tov  kotH 

irerted  his  palace  into  a  church,  being  ac-  tottov  htnaKonov. 

eostomed  to  hold  in  it  meetings  for  prayer  '  The  council  of  Chalons  snr  Saonc, 
and  the  raiding  of  the  bible.  But  Sozo-  concilium  Cabiloncnse,  of  the  ^ear  650,  c. 
nen  (I.  S.)  says,  that  he  had  caused  a  chap-  14,  cites  the  complaint  of  the  bishops,  quod 
el  (evKT^pio^  oIko^)  to  be  fitted  up  in  his  oratoria  per  villas  potentum  jam  longo  con- 
palace  ;  niiile  in  time  of  war  he  used  to  structa  tempore  et  facultatcs  ibidem  colla- 
tske  along  with  liim  a  tent  prepared  ex-  tas  ipsi,  quorum  villae  sunt,  episcopis  con- 
preasly  for  the  purposes  of  worship,  for  tlio  tradicant  et  jam  ncc  ipsos  olcricos,  qui  ad 
performance  of  wnich  a  special  class  of  ipsa  oratoria  descrviunt,  ab  arcliidiacono 
ecclesiasticfl  were  appointed.  It  is  clear  cocrceri  permittunt. 
»l8o^  that  other  persons  of  rank  already  fol-  ^  The  council  of  Clermont  A.  D.  535  c. 
bwcd  the  example  of  the  emperor,  and  15,  and  in  the  capitulary  of  the  year  789 
fonnded  chapels  in  their  houses ;  —  hence  c.  9  decreed,  ut  in  diebus  festis  vol  domi- 
the  decree  of  the  second  Trullan  coun-  nicis  omnes  ad  ecclesiam  vcniant  et  non 
cil,  that  no  clergyman  should  perform  the  invitent  presbyteros  ad  domos  suas  ad  mis- 
rite  of  baptism,  or  celebrate  the  sacrament  sas  fticiendas. 
of  the  Lord's   supper  in  such  a  chapel, 
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clergy^  a  right  for  their  posterity  to  propose  worthy  candidates  to  ihe 
bishops  for  these  spiritual  offices  ;  so  nowever,  that  the  determination 
of  the  choice  should  depend  on  tiie  bishop's  examination.^    As  under 
the  new  relations,  many  churches  were  founded  by  individual  land- 
holders on  their  estates,  and  endowed  by  them  out  of  their  oini  re- 
sources, so  this  relation  had  to  be  more  clearly  defined.     On  the  one 
hand,  it  was  considered  just,  to  give  the  founders  of  such  churches  a 
guarantee,  that  the  church  property  which  they  had  sequestered  ibr 
wis  holy  purpose,  should  not  be  dissipated  by  tiie  negligence  or  greed- 
iness   of  bisliops.     A  right  of  oversight  was  therefore  conceded  to 
them  hi  this  respect ;  and  they  were  also  allowed  the  privilege  of  mo- 
posing  to  the  bishop  suitable  men  to  be  placed  over  such  churches 
founded  by  themselves,  as  we  find  it  determined  by  the  ninth  council 
of  Toledo,  in  C55.3    Moreover  their  descendants  were  entitled  to  the 
same  right  of  oversight ;  and  in  case  they  found  from  the  bishops  aod 
Metropolitans  no  hearing  of  their  complaints  concerning  the  abuse  of 
tiie  property  bequeathed  to  the  church  by  tiieir  ancestors,  they  were 
allowed  the  right  of  apjxjaling  to  the  king.     But  on  the  other  bimd,  it 
must  at  a  very  early  i)eriod  have  been  remarked  as  an  abuse,  tliat 
these  patrons  made  an  arbitrary  use  of  tlie  church  property,  as  if  it 
were  tiieir  o^vn  ;  that  they  wei-c  as  ready  to  practise  simony  in  dis^ 
ing  of  these  parish  offices,  as  the  sovereigns  in  disposing  of  the  bish- 
oprics, and  tliat  they  considered  tiie  clergy  as  tkeir  retainer%^  and 
strove  to  make  them  independent  of  the  diocesan  power  of  the  bishops. 
Hence,  from  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  to  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth,  many  laws  were  devised  by  tlie  synods  against  these  abuses.' 
The  sixth  council  of  Aries,  in  813,  complained,^  that  unsuitable  men 
were  often  recommended  to  tlie  {>riestly  vi>cation  by  the  laity,  commody 
for  the  purj)ose  of  gain.     It  was  forbidden  them  for  the  future,  to 
exact  presents  for  their  recommendations.^ 

Amidst  so  many  influences,  wliicli  threatened  to  dissolve  the  b«id 
of  the  diocesan  constitution,  the  bishoj)s  would  naturally  look  about 
them  for  some  means  of  securing  themselves,  and  of  facilitating  the 
supervision  of  their  extensive  dioceses.  They  began  diridlng  them  up 
into  several  districts  (eapitula  niralia)  ;  placing  over  each  an  arch 
presbyter,  to  superintend  Oie  otiier  parish  clergy  and  priests.     But  the 


fioaova:,  rotV  ovo/iatr^cvrac    ;fftporoi'f<(r-  Tole<lo589  cnn.  19.     So  Boniface  ordered : 

"dai.  "  ut  laici  prcsbytcws  non  cjiciant  de  ecclc- 

•  C.  2  ut  qnamdiu  ecclcsianini  fnndato-  wis  nee  mittcre  praesumant  kiiic  coiuensa 

res  in  luu*  vita  supcrstitcs  cxsiititerinr,  pro  cpi>c*op<nMnn  suoruni,  ut  omiiino  non  tnde- 

eisdcm    locis   ciinim   permittantur  hal)cre  a»t  nmnera  cxifjcrc  a  prcsl»ytmo  propter 

sollicitam  at<nio  rertores  idoncos  ii>(lem  ip-  commcndationcm  eodesiae  ciiique  piesby- 

ai  oflferant  cpiM'opis  ordinandos.  tero.*'    Bonifiic.  epistolac  cd.  Wurdtwcin  £ 

•The  fourth  council  of  Orleans   541.  c.  140. 

7,  ut  in  oniloriis  domini  praedioniin  mini-  *  C  5. 

me  contra  votuni  episeopi  perojrrino"*  cleri-  *  Ut  laiei  omnino  a  prcsliytcrio  non  nde- 

cos  intromittant.  c  26  Si  (]uae  paroeliiac  in  ant  muncra  cxigcrc    propter  commendir 

potcntum   domibos  constitntao  sunt,  ubi  tioncm  ccclcsiae. 
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cue  was,  ihat  the  deacons  and  particalarly  tbe  archdeacons,  by  rea- 
son of  the  close  connection  in  which  they  stood  with  the  bishops,  and 
of  their  being  frequently  employed  by  ihe  Utter  to  transact  special 
business  as  their  delegates  and  plenipotentiaries,  had  by  degrees  ob- 
tained an  authority  transcending  the  original  intention  of  their  officeJ 
Hence  it  happened,  that  the  bishops  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries 
would  appoint  arch-deacons,  as  their  plenipotentiaries,  for  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  several  great  divisions  of  their  dioceses ;  and  to  these, 
as  such,  even  the  parish  clergy  who  were  priests  became  subordinate.' 
Hence  arose  the  great  power  of  the  archdeacons,  designed  at  first  to 
counteract  abuses  in  the  administration  of  the  dioceses ;  but  which 
being  abused  began  already  to  introduce  the  same  oppressions  and 
thus  to  become  mischievous  itself.^ 

As  it  respects  the  general  forms  of  ecclesiastical  union,  the  metro- 
politan constitution  passed  over,  it  is  true,  to  the  new  churches ;  and 
many  laws  were  enacted  by  the  synods  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
it.  Bat  as  this  stood  originally  in  the  closest  connection  with  the  po- 
litical constitution  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  therefore  could  not,  under 
circumstances  so  diflFerent,  where  there  were  no  cities  exactly  corres- 
ponding to  the  Roman  metropolitan  towns,  be  made  by  the  dead  letter 
of  these  laws  so  vital  an  institution,  as  it  had  been  in  the  ancient 
church.  The  paramount  authority,  and  the  paramount  influence  of  a 
bishop  depended*  far  more,  under  the  new  relations,  on  the  capacity 
and  position  of  the  individual,  than  on  the  political  standing  of  the  city 
embraced  in  his  bishopric.  The  Frankish  bishops,  therefore,  had  no 
interest  in  subjecting  themselves  to  a  dependence  of  this  sort ;  and  the 
Frankish  love  of  freedom  was  averse  to  it.  This  disinclination  of  the 
bishops  to  the  recognition  of  any  such  form  of  dependence  in  their 
neighborhood,  contributed  to  make  them  more  ready  to  acknowledge 
the  dependence,  less  burdensome  to  themselves,  on  a  more  distant  head 
of  the  whole  church,  as  in  this  they  might  find  a  means  of  protection 
against  the  detested  power  of  the  metropolitans ;  and  accordingly 
this  had  an  important  influence  on  the  shaping  of  that  form  of  ec- 
clesiastical constitution  which  became  a  tiling  of  so  great  moment  to 
the  entire  system  of  the  church,  namely  the  papacy. 

In  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  theocratical  system,  everything  de- 
pended on  the  complete  form  of  the  papacy ;  for  so  long  as  the  bishops 
stood  ringly  opposed  to  the  sovereigns  at  the  same  time  that  they  were 

'  Against  this  Concil  Tolctan.  IV.  A.D.  tcr  by  laymen;  hence  the  decree  of  the  om- 

633  c.  39.  nonnulli   diaconcs    in    tantain  pcror  Charles,  A.  D.  805  c.  2.    No  archidi- 

ernmpunt  supcrbiam,  ut  se  prcshvtcris  ante-  aconi  sint  laici.    But  the  same  thinj^  wm 

ponant,  and  the  council  of  Merida  in  S|)ain,  decreed  alj«o  with  regard  to  ttie  apyxMiit- 

concilinm  Emcritenso  A.  D.  666  c.  5,  that  ment  of  arch-presbyters  by  a  council  of 

the  bishop  should  send  an  arch-presbyter,  Rheims  630  c  19,  ut  inparochiis  nullus  lai- 

not  a  deacon  as  his  plcniiwtentiary  to  a  conim  archi-presbyter  pracponntur. 

council.                                             *  '  A  proof  of  this  is  the  ordinance  of  a 

»  Tha«»  the  arch-deacon  appe:irs  as  a  pic-  synod  held  by  Boniface  in  the  year  745 : 

nipotcntiary  of  the  ))ishop  in  the  council  p'raevideant  episcopi,  ne  cupiditas  archidia- 

of  Chalons,  A.  D.  650,  c.  7.    The  power  coTioruni  snorum  cnlpas  nutnat,  quia  mul- 

of  the  arch-diaoonatc,  and  the  revenues  of  ti>  mollis  mcntitur  iniquitas  sibi.    ifomlie. 

the  office  caused  it  already  to  be  sought  af-  epp.  f.  161. 
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dependent  on  them,  the  church  as  a  whole  could  not  eaeilv  come  off 
triumphant  out  of  tlie  contest  with  the  secular  power.  But  ererj- 
thing  would  have  to  assume  a  different  shape,  when  a  man,  indepen- 
dent of  the  sovereigns  by  his  position,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  entire 
church,  — ^  a  man  who  pursued  a  consistent  plan,  and  knew  how  to 
avail  himself  of  every  circumstance  for  its  execution.  Now  we  saw  in 
the  preceding  period,  how  the  ideal  of  such  a  papacy  had  in  Am^ 
already  been  formed  in  the  minds  of  the  Roman  bishops,  and  how  Ihey 
had  already  taken  advantage  of  various  circumstances  for  the  support 
of  their  claims.  In  an  age  which  had  been  rent  from  all  historical 
connection  with  the  earlier  centuries,  many  things  of  this  sort,  how- 
ever, might,  when  contemplated  from  a  distance,  seem  invested  witt 
greater  importance  than,  in  themselves  considered,  they  really  pofr 


We  commence  this  period  with  a  man  who,  penetrated  with  the  con- 
viction that  to  him,  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  was  divinely  com- 
mitted the  oversight  of  the  entire  church,  and  its  supreme  guidance, 
showed  by  the  vi^ant  eye  which  he  directed  to  every  part  of  tlie 
church,  far  and  near,  and  by  his  no  less  constant  activity,  what  a  on- 
^e  individual,  in  the  midst  of  disorders  breaking  in  on  all  sides,  could 
effect  when  placed  at  the  head  of  the  whole.  This  man  was  Gregoiy 
the  first,  called  the  Great.  Taken  from  his  retreat  in  a  monastery^ 
consecrated  to  silent  meditation,  Gregory  was  suddenly  thrown  into  an 
active  situation,  where  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  business  of  the 
most  complicated  and  heterogeneous  character.  When  he  would  have 
gladly  devoted  himself  with  all  his  encr^es  to  the  duties  of  a  smritual 
shepherd,  he  found  himself  compelled,  by  a  regard  for  the  good  rfluB 
communities,  for  his  duties  to  his  church  and  to  the  Greek  empre, 
whose  vassal  ho  was,  to  undertake  the  management  of  a  multitude  of 
affitirs,  toilsome  in  themselves,  and  altogether  foreign  from  his  spirii- 
ual  oflfice.  While  beholding  with  his  own  eyes  the  desolations  spread 
&r  and  wide  by  wasting  pestilences,  and  by  tlie  swonl  of  merciless  Iwtf- 
barians,^  while  prostrated  himself,  for  months,  by  bodily  sufferings  on 
the  bed  of  sickness,  he  must  still  bear  the  heavy  and  manifold  burdens 
of  his  office  .3  He  had  to  watch  for  the  security  of  the  imperial  prov- 
inces in  Italy,  which  were  continually  encroached  ui)on  by  the  Longo- 
bards,  and  to  conduct  the  negotiations  with  tliis  people ;  and  when,  to 

*  Gregory  snys  of  himself:  Qaafti  pros-  domina  esse  videbntur,  qualis  remanserit, 
pero  data  nnviirubam,  cum  tranquillara  vi-  conspicimus.  Immonsis  doloribos  mnlti* 
tarn  in  monastcrio  duccrcm,  scd  procellosis  plicitcr  attrita,  dcsolatione  civiuro,  impres- 
Bubito  motihus  tcmpestas  cxorta  in  sua  per-  sione  hostiura,  fremicntia  ruinamm.  In 
tnrbationc  me  rapiiit,  lib.  IX.  ep.  121.  Ezechiel,  1.  II.  H.  VI.  §  21.     The  deTtttft- 

•  He  himself  gives  the  following  descrip-  tion  caused  bv  pestilence  seemed  nodiing 
tion  of  the  state  of  his  times :  Dcstructac  compared  to  tliat  by  the  sword.  He  iStaiB 
arbes,  evcrsa  sunt  castrn,  depopulati  agri,  drew  comfort  from  death  by  the  pestUenoe: 
in  solitudinem  terra  reda(>ta  est,  nullus  in  Quantas  detruncationes,  quanta.4  cradeli- 
Agris  incola,  pacne  nullus  in  urbibus  habi-  tates  vidimus,  qnibus  mors  sola  remcdiom 
tator  remansit  et  tamen  ipsae  parvae  gen-  et  crat  vita  tormentum.  epp.  1.  X.  ep.  63. 
eris  hamani  reliquiae  adhuc  quotidie  et  sine  '  He  himself  says  :  Quain  grave  sit  con- 
cessatione  feriuntur.  Alios  in  captivitatem  fusis  temporibus  lods  majoribns  esse  pn^ 
doci,  alios  dctruncari,  alios  interfici  vide-  positum,  ex  nostro  prorsus  dolore  teoA- 
mus.    Ipsa  autem,  quae  aliquando  mundi  mus.  epp.  L  X.  ep.  37. 
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preserve  the  quiet  and  peace  of  his  own  communities,  he  yielded  any- 
thmg  to  them^  he  exposed  himself  to  be  accused  by  the  emperors,  of 
having  g^ven  up  too  much  which  was  rightly  theirs.  He  spared  no 
pains  to  aUeviate  the  distress  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  impoverished 
by  the  wars,  and  to  relieve  the  sufferers  who,  from  all  the  wasted  dis- 
tricts, took  refuge  with  him.  He  kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  bishops 
of  his  own  particular  patriarchal  diocese,  and  dealt  severely  with  the 
negligent,  who  hoped  to  take  advantage  of  the  general  disorder  to 
escape  with  impunity.  Ho  had  to  maintain  a  strict  watch  over  the 
administration  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  Roman  church  in  Af- 
rica, in  Graul,  in  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  in  several  provinces  of 
the  East.  To  these  latter  he  sent  for  tliis  purpose  defensorcs  chosen  from 
among  his  own  clergy ;  and  by  their  means  he  was  moreover  enabled 
to  contract  ecclesiastical  and  political  alliances  ^  in  all  those  countries, 
to  inform  himself  of  their  ecclesiastical  condition,  and  to  bring  his 
influence  to  bear  upon  it. 

Gregory  was  governed  by  the  conviction  that  on  him,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter,  devolved  the  care  of  the  whole  church,  and  its 
sovereign  guidance ;  which,  therefore,  he  believed  himself  authorized 
to  extend  over  the  Greek  church.^  He  held  it  to  be  his  duty  to  pre- 
serve inviolate  tliis  authority  of  the  Roman  church,  which  seemed  to 
him  to  have  been  conferred  on  her  for  the  welfare  of  the  church  uni- 
versal. But  he  himself  repelled  all  those  marks  of  honor,  which  sub- 
lerved  no  higher  end,  and  by  which  the  bishops  might  be  turned  aside 
from  fulfilling  the  duties  of  their  pastoral  office.  It  being  a  prevailing 
custom  in  Sicily,  for  the  bisliops  to  observe  a  festival  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  ordination  of  the  Roman  bishop,  Gregory  put  a  stop  to  it, 
as  a  foolish,  vain  and  supci'fluous  mark  of  respect.^  If  they  must 
come  together,  he  said,  they  ought  much  rather  to  choose  for  this  pur- 
pose the  festival  of  St.  Peter,  that  they  might  thank  him,  from  whom 
they  had  received  the  pastoral  oflSce.'*     A  bishop  of  Messina  having 

*  Gregory  could  not,  indwid,  judpc  with  publioae  impcratores  distat,  quod  re^i^ 
impartiality  re»j>ccting  the  coiiiluct  of  inon-  gcutiuin  domini  nervorum  uunt,  impcrato- 
arcns  who  ruled  over  the  East-Roman  and  re>4  vcro  rcipubllcae.  domini  liberonim." 
Fnmkish  empires,  especially  when  viewed  Surely  suitAbIc  advice  to  a  Byzantine  em- 
it a  distance,  but  was  blinded  by  a  regard  pei-or. 

for  the  interests  of  the  church.     He  ^-as        '  De  Constantinopolitana  ecclcsia  quis 

moreover  so  far  misled  as  to  speak  in  his  cam  duhitet,  apostolicae  se<U  esse  subjec- 

Utters,  for  example,  to  the  emperor  I'ho-  tam  ?    Quo<l  et  piissimus  imperator  et  fira- 

cas,  and  to  Bmnehild,  rather  in  the  Ian-  tcr  noster  ejiisdcm  civitatis  episconus  assi- 

^uage  of  the  court  and  of  the  politician,  due  profitentnr.  I.  IX.  ep.  12.     wiiich  to 

than  in  that  of  simple  Christian  truthful-  l>e  sure  was  refuted  by  the  quarrel  between 

ncM.    Thus  it  brought  great  reproach  upon  Gregory  and  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 

iiim.  that  he  should  be  so  far  led  astray,  as  noplc,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned.     lie  al- 

»  approve,  in  a  congratulatory  letter  to  the  ready  lays  down  the  principle  in  reference 

imperor  Fhocas  (1.  XIII.  ep.  31)  his  acccs-  to  the  transactions  of  the  church  assembly 

tiun  to  tho  throne,  which,  though  it  was  at  Constantinople  (1.  IX.  ep.  68) :   Sine 

mraght  about  by  crime,  he  called  a  glori-  apostolicae  scdis  auctoritatc  atque  consensu 

)iu  work  of  God.    Yet  he  gives  the  em-  nullas  quacque  acta  fuerint  vires  habcant 
)eror,  on  this  occasion,  excellent  advice,        '  Quia  stiuta  et  vana  snperfluitas  non  de- 

lelivering  himself  here  not  like  a  courtier,  lectat 

rat  as  the  Christian  bishop :  "  Rcformetur        *  Ex  cnjus  lanptate  pastores  sinL    As 

jam  singulis  sab  iugo  imperii  pii  libertas  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  committed 

nia.  Hociuunqae inter regcs gentium ctrci-  to  St  Peter,  was  the  fountain-head  of  all 
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8ent  him,  bb  an  honorable  present,  a  magnificent  dress,  he  caused  it  ti 
be  sold,  and  sent  back  the  avails  to  the  bishop,  telling  him  i  it  was  be 
hooving  to  abolish  those  customs  which  tended  to  oppress  the  churdi 
that  presents  never  should  be  sent  to  a  quarter  whence  ihej  sbouk 
rather  be  received  ;  ^  and  he  forbade  them  for  the  future.  When  tb 
same  bishop  proposed  to  visit  Rome,  Grregorj  begged  him  to  spare  him 
self  this  trouble,  and  to  pray  rather,  that  the  more  distantly  tiiey  wen 
separated  from  each  other,  the  more  cordially  they  might,  by  the  hd] 
of  Christ,  be  united  in  the  fellowship  of  a  mutual  charity.  We  hafi 
already  said,^  that  it  was  far  from  his  wish  to  make  the  Roman  churol 
the  sole  model  for  all  liturgical  regulations.  Accordingly  on  anothei 
occasion  he  avowed  the  principle,  that  the  good,  wherever  found,  evei 
though  it  might  be  in  churches  of  inferior  name,  should  be  copied  an 
retamed.4  IJe  reproved  his  agent  and  plenipotentiary  in  Sicily,*  be 
cause  he  encroached  on  the  rights  of  others  in  defending  those  of  tfai 
Roman  church ;  no  man,  he  said,  could  be  a  faitliful  servant  of  SA 
Peter,  who  did  not,  even  in  his  own  affairs,  fearlessly  maintain  tlu 
righto  of  truth.  ... 

The  wise  manner  in  which  Gregory  exercised  his  authority  ove 
negligent  bishops,  uniting  gentleness  and  forbearance  with  a  due  dc 
gree  of  severity,  is  illustrated  by  a  remarkable  example,  in  the  cmi 
of  Natalis,  bishop  of  Salona  in  Dalmatia, — a  case  wliich  shows  a 
the  same  time  how  much  the  bishops  of  this  age  stood  in  need  of  sud 
oversight.  Bishop  Natalis  of  Salona  neglected  his  spiritual  vocatun 
as  a  pastor,  spending  his  time  and  money  in  festive  entertainmenii 
He  made  presents  to  his  relations  of  the  vessels  and  hangings  of  tb 
churches  ;  and  being  annoyed  by  the  honesty  of  a  certain  archdeaoN 
Honoratus,  who  protested  against  such  unlawful  ])roceedings,  he  K 
moved  him  from  tliis  oflSce,  under  the  pretext  that  he  intended  to  pre 
mote  him.*  Gregory  commanded  the  bishop  to  restore  the  archdeaooo 
to  his  oflSce  ;  he  pointedly  rebuked  his  unspiritual  conduct,  and  threai 
ened  to  subject  him  to  a  rigid  trial.''^  But  the  impudent  sojiliistry  wit 
which  Natalis  defended  lus  habits  of  life,  redounded  to  liis  greatc 
shame.  In  defence  of  his  banquets,  he  said  that  Abraham  had  been  boo 
ored  by  entertaining  angels ;  that  such  hospitality  was  a  charitable  woxk: 

episcopal  power,  so  all  the  bishops  were  in-  in  cansis  ejus  veritatis  cnstodiam  etfau 

stniments  of  the    apostle    Peter  —  which  sine  eius  acccptione  tenacris.    And  gan 

idea  (n^Q&iij  passed  over  into  the  other,  him  these  instmctions  besides,  whicEi 

according  to  wliich  all  episcopal  power,  and  doubt  were  seriously  meant:  Laici  nobSk 

the  nomination  of  all  bishops,  ought  to  nro  humilitate  te  diligant,  non  pro  sapa 

proceed  from  the  Roman  church.    See  lib.  bia  perhorrcscant     £t  tamen  qamn  « 

I.  ep.  36.  fortosse  contra  quoslil)et  inopcs  injnstifiiai 

'X.  I.  ep.  66.  Non  delectamur  xeniis.  ali({uam  agcre  cognoscls,  humilitatem  pn 

'  Ne  illuc  aliqua  cogantur  inferrc,  unde  tinus  in  ercctionem  vertc,  ut  cis  semper  < 

sibi  infercnda  deoent  potius  expectare.  bene  agcntibus  subditus  et  male  agentifafi 

'  L.  IX.  ep.  12.   Ego  et  mmorcs  meos,  advcrsarius  existas. 

qnos  ab  Uliatis  prohibeo,  in  bono  imitari  *  Whoever  was  raised  from  the  office  c 

paratos  sum.    Stultus  est  enim,  qui  in  eo  an  arch-deacon  to  the  rank  of  a  prosbjte 

66  primom  existimat,  ut  bona,  quae  viderit,  seemed  by  this  elevation  to  lose  more  the 

diseere  contemnat  he  gained.    See  a^ve  p.  111. 

*  See  lib.  I.  ad  Petrum  Subdiaconum,  '  See  Lib.  II.  ep.  18. 

ep.  36.  "  Gregory  gave  tlic  bishop,  who  seemf  I 

*  Tunc  Tere  Petri  apostoll  miles  eris,  si    have  used  sarcastic  language  towards  hii 
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that  Christ  had  been  called  a  glutton  and  wine  bibber,  Matt.  11 ;  that 
be  who  cateth  not  should  not  judge  him  Ihat  eateth,  Bom.  14.^  When 
admonished  to  studj  the  Holy  Scriptures,  bishop  Natalis  had  excused 
himself  partly  on  account  of  bodily  infirmities  which  would  not  allow 
him  to  read,  and  partly  on  the  ground  of  Christ's  promise  to  grant  the 
iUmnination  of  the  Spirit,  Matt.  10:  19.  In  reference  to  the  first 
difficulty,  Gregory  replied,  that  as  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  given  for 
our  comfort,  therefore  the  more  we  are  bowed  down  by  sufiering,  the 
more  they  ought  to  be  read.  As  to  the  second,  he  said  it  would  fol- 
low firom  it,  that  divine  revelation  had  been  given  us  to  no  purpose ; — 
he  who  is  filled  by  the  Spirit,  needs  not  the  outward  word.  But  that 
which  we  might  confidently  relv  upon  in  times  of  trouble  and  persecu- 
tion, was  one  thing ;  that  which  we  are  bound  to  do  in  the  peaceful 
times  of  the  church,  was  quite  another.^ 

Though  Gregory  claimed  for  the  Boman  church  an  authority  of  su- 
preme jurisdiction  over  all  the  others ;  which  authority  he  expressly 
maintained  in  its  relation  to  ihe  church  of  Constantinople ;  ^  yet  he 
was  &r  from  denying,  or  from  wishing  to  disparage  the  independent 
episcopal  rank  of  any  other.  Eulogius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who 
as  a  Greek  was  not  careful  to  weigh  phrases  when  dealing  in  the  lan- 
guage of  compliment,  having  in  a  letter  to  him  used  the  words  ^'  as 
you  commanded,"  Gregory  begged  him  always  to  avoid  expressions  of 
that  sort ;  "  for  —  said  he  —  Iknow  who  I  am  and  who  you  arc  —  in 
dignity  and  rank  you  are  my  brother ;  in  piety,  my  father.  I  did  not 
eommand  you,  but  only  endeavored  to  point  out  to  you  wliat  seemed 
to  me  to  be  expedient."  Again,  he  liad  addressed  him  as  Papa  uni- 
Tersalis,  —  a  title  which  the  Greek  bishops  of  the  principal  cities,  ac- 
customed in  their  fulsome  style  to  take  words  for  less  than  they  meant, 
were  often  used  to  apply  to  eaeh  other ;  but  Gregory,  who  more 
nicely  weighed  the  import  of  words,  found  it  offensive.  He  was 
ashamed  of  a  title  which  seemed  to  dis[)arage  the  dignity  of  his  col- 
leagues.* Away,  said  he,  with  expressions  which  nurture  vanity  and 
wound  love.  On  the  same  principle,  Gregory  foimd  fault  with 
Johannes  the  faster  (i^^cttwtj/v)?  patriarch  of  Constiiutinople,  when 
he  assumed  to  liimself  the  title  of  ecumenical  bishop  —  wliich  was  not 

as  a  friend  of  fasting,  the  suitable  reply :  cicsia  invicem  sibi  caritatis  compagc  (ron- 

Conrivia,  quae  ex  inicntione  impendendae  nexa  sunt,  nullam  dc  sc  ullo  inodo  curam 

caritatu  fiunt,  rccte  sanctitas  vcstra  in  8ui9  gerant. 

epiinolU  laudat.     Sed  taincn  sciendum  est,  *  Alind  est,  frnter  carissime,  quod  anjrus- 

qaia  toiic  ex  carimtc  vcracitcr  prodeunt,  tati  persequutionis  tempore  absque  dubita- 

qoum  in  eis  nulla  abscntium  vita  mordetur,  tione  contidere,  aliud  quod  in  tranquiUitate 

nullos  ex  iTri5ione  reprehenditur,  et  nee  ecclesiae  agere  dcl)cmus.     Oportet  enim 

inanes  in  eis  secularium  ncgotiorum  fabu-  nos  per  hnnc  spiritum  modo  legendo  ])erci- 

be;  sed  verba  sacrae  lectionis  audiuntur,  pei-e  quae  possimns,  si  contigcrit  causa  in 

qanm  non  pins  quam  neccsse  est  senritur  nobis,  etiam  patiendo  demonstrare. 

oorpori,  sed  8ola  ejns  infirmitas  reficitnr,  ut  '  So  that  an  appeal  could  also  be  made 

ad   nsam    excrcendac    virtutis   habcatur.  from  the  decision  of  tlie  patriart^h  of  Con> 

Haee  itaqne  si  vos  in  vestris  conviviis  agi-  stantinoplo  to  llomc.  Gregor.  epp.  lib.  VX. 

tis.  abstinentiam  fatcor  magistri  estis.  ep.  24. 

*  On  this  point,  too,  Gregory  aptly  re-  *  Nee  honorem  esse  deputo,  in  quo  fra- 

narks :  Quia  ncquc  ego  non  comedo  neque  tres  meos  honorem  sunm  perdcre  cognosco. 

ad  hoc  a  Paulo  dictum  est,  nt  membra  Mens  namque  honor  est  honor  oniTerBaliii 

Christi,  qiuie  in  ejus  corpore  id  est  in  eo-  eccletiae.  L  VUL  ep.  30. 
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unoommon  with  the  bishops  of  the  chief  cities  in  the  East.  But  to 
Gregory  there  was  a  dangerous  import  in  this  not  badly  intended 
efnthet  of  Oriental  vanity.  True,  he  was  so  blinded  by  his  pasaionaie 
leal  for  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  injured  honor  of  the  Boman 
church,  as  to  make  an  important  matter  of  a  thing  which,  .in  tlu8 
connection,  was  utterly  insignificant ; '  and  by  no  explanations  of  the 
patriarch,  and  of  others  who  wished  in  some  way  or  other  to  setQe 
the  difficulty,  would  he  allow  himself  to  be  satined ;  — being  dete^ 
mined  to  look  simply  at  what  the  word  miffkt  fignify^  not  at  what  it 
Qught  to  sifftiifi/y  according  to  the  intention  of  those  who  used  ii* 
Nor  did  ho  strictly  conform,  in  his  conduct  towards  the  patriarch 
John,  to  the  rule  of  Christian  integrity,  when  he  rebuked  him  qd 
account  of  his  pretensions  in  mild,  but  earnest  language,  not  becaiae 
he  was  prompted  so  to  do  by  the  temper  of  Christian  love,  but  mat 
ply  because  he  wished  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the  emperor ;  fir  so 
he  wrote  to  his  plenipotentiary  in  Constantinople.^  Tet  the  GhxiBdaB 
spirit  of  the  man  expresses  itself  remarkably  in  his  language,  yAxm 
he  so  earnestly  insists,  that  as  this  epithet  belongs  to  our  Savioor 
alone,  the  common  though  invisible  head  over  all,  it  should  be  applied 
to  no  merely  human  being.  '^  Verily,  when  Paul  heard  that  some 
said,  I  am  of  Paul ;  others,  I  am  of  ApoUos ;  others,  I  am  of  Cephas, 
he  exclaimed  —  with  the  strongest  abhorrence  of  this  rending  asunder 
of  t^e  body  of  Christ,  by  which  his  members  were,  so  to  speak, 
attached  to  other  heads  —  Was  Paul  crucified  for  you,  or  were  ye 
baptized  in  the  name  of  Paul  ?  If,  then,  he  could  not  tolerate  tbit 
the  members  of  the  Lord's  body  should  be  arranged  in  parcels,  as  it 
were,  and  become  attached  to  other  heads  than  Christ,  even  thoo^ 
these  heads  were  apostles,  what  wilt  thou  say,  who,  by  assuming  tibe 
title  of  *  universal,'  seekest  to  subject  all  Christ's  members  to  thy- 
self ?  What  wilt  thou  say  to  Him,  the  head  of  the  universal  church, 
at  the  final  judgment  ?  In  truth,  what  is  Peter,  the  first  of  the 
apostles,  other  than  a  member  of  the  holy  and  universal  church  ?  — 
what  are  Paul,  Andrew,  and  John,  other  than  heads  of  single  comma, 
nities  ?     And  yet  all  subsist  as  members  under  the  one  only  head.'^^ 

^  Thus  ho  could    say,  as    though    one  h:icretici,  scd  ctiam  haeresiorchae  de  Coft- 

IndiTiduol  oould  mode  the  faitli  of  the  en-  8tantinoi)olitana  sunt  egrcssi.    1.  VIL  ep* 

tire  church  dependent  on  his  person :  In  27. 

isto  Bcclcsto  vocabulo  consentire,  nihil  est  '  L.  V.  ep.  19.    It  was  not  his  wish  to 

aliod  quam  fidcm  perdere.  1.  V.  ep.  19.  write  two  letters;  ho  had,  therefore,  writ* 

'  The  patriarch  Anastasius  of  Antioch  ten  but  one,  quae  utniniqne  videtnr  ht- 

had,  not  without  reason,  admonished  him,  here  admixtum,  id  est  et  rectitadinein  €t 

that  he  ought  not,  by  this  dispute,  to  belie  amaritudinem.     Tua  itaque  dilectk)  earn 

his  own  character,  nor  to  make  room  in  epistolam,  quam  nunc  direxi,  propter  T(h 

his  soul  for  the  evil  spirit ;  that  he  ought  luntatem  imperatoris  dare  stndeat.    Kan 

not,  for  so  trivial  a  cause,  to  disturb  the  de  subsequent!  talis  alia  transmittetv,  da 

wpitj  and  peace  of  the  church.    But  Grc-  qua  ejus  superbia  non  laetetor. 

gory,  who  stuck  firmly  to  that  which  the  *  CertePetrusapostolommprimiiaiMBl* 

word  might  signify  in  itself,  was  therefore  brum  sanctae  et  universalis  ecclesiae,  Fan- 

vnwilling  to  f^mit  this ;  and  said,  on  the  lus,  Andreas,  Johannes,  quid  aliod  qoam 

other  hand:  81  hanccansam  aequanimiter  singularium  sunt  plcbium  capita?  et  tft- 

portamna,  ttoiversae  eoclesiae  ndem  cor-  men  sub  uno  capite  omnea  membimi  L  Vt 

nunpimoa.    Sdtis  eninii  quanti  non  aolnm  ep.  IS. 
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Iregory,  however,^  was  not  able  to  carry  his  point,  and  lat^r  Roman 
ishops  did  not  scrapie  to  apply  this  epithet  to  themselves. 

As  to  the  reUtion  of  the  popes  to  the  Roman  emperors  in  the 
ilast,  these  latter,  their  ancient  masters,  would,  no  doubt,  be  pecu- 
iurly  indulgent  to  them,  as  their  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  vas- 
als,  who  had  the  greatest  influence  with  the  people;  particularly 
rkile  the  situation  of  their  Western  provinces,  which  were  threatened 
Qore  and  more  by  the  encroachments  of  the  Longobanls,  continued 
0  be  so  dubious.  For  the  same  reason,  they  would  be  inclined  to  allow 
hem  many  privileges.  Yet  the  Roman  bishops  ever  acknowledged 
heir  dependence  on  the  Roman  empire.  From  their  entrance  into 
office  until  their  end,  they  maintained,  by  plenipotentiaries  chosen 
Tom  among  their  clergy,  a  constant  connection  with  the  emperors  ;  * 
md  at  Constantinople,  the  confirmation  of  their  election  made  by  the 
Soman  clergy  and  the  notables  of  the  communities,  was  applied  for, 
)efore  they  could  be  ordained.^  It  sometimes  happened,  as  appeared 
n  our  history  of  doctrines,  that  individual  popes  were  obliged  to  suf- 
Sar  from  the  Greek  emperors  very  severe  ill-usage,  from  refusing  to 
icconmiodate  themselves  to  their  nftll ;  yet,  as  the  jwwer  of  the 
jmperors  in  Italy  was  drawing  to  an  end,  this  dependent  relation  of 
ite  popes  on  the  Greek  empire  also  relaxed,  and  hence  so  much  the 
nore  was  depending  on  the  question,  respecting  the  shape  wliich  their 
lew  relation  would  take  to  the  states  and  churches  formed  out  of  the 
nins  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  popes  stood  in  the  most  unfavorable  I'clation,  both  in  an  eccle- 
dastical  and  in  a  political  point  of  view,  to  the  people  wlio  had  estab- 
ished  themselves  nearest  to  them,  viz.  the  Longobards ;  for  these  were 
Mstile  to  the  East  Roman  empire  and  devoted  to  Arianism.  This 
iast  cause  of  misunderstanding  ceased,  it  is  true,  when,  in  587,  ([ueen 
Iheodolinde  came  over  to  the  Catholic  church ;  but  the  former  still 
continued  to  operate ;  though  occasional  examples  may  be  noticed,  in 
the  eighth  century,  of  an  impression  of  respect  produced  even  on 
Longobardian  princes,  by  those  who  claimed  to  be  successors  of  the 
ipostle  Peter.  The  Spanish  church  had,  from  the  earliest  times, 
omntained  a  close  connection  with  the  Roman.  This  connection  may 
aow,  indeed,  have  been  interrupted  by  the  Visigothic  dominion  in 
Spain,  in  which  Arianism  predominated ;  but  the  older  Spanish  com- 
mumties  kept  it  up,  even  under  the  foreign  domuiation,  which  in  fact 

*  That  Gregory  was  led  to  assume,  in  *  Rcsponsales.  Apocrisiarii. 

Ilia  own  letters,  the  epithet  SenriLS  servo-  '  In  the  Diary  of  the  popes  of  the  eij^rhth 

nun  Dei,  in  opposing  the  arrogance  of  the  century,  —  the  lil)cr  diunius  Romiinorum 

MtriArch,  13   not   so  cerUiin;  —  nor  is   it  pontificum,  —  Is  to  l)e  found  the  form  of 

Mcessarily  implied  in  tlie  words  of  Johan-  such  an  application,  addressed  to  the  cm- 

les  Dioconus,    viU   Gregorii  1.  II.  c.  1.  peror,  wherein  it  is  suid :   Lacriniabilitcr 

Prifflos  omnium  se  in  principio  epistola-  cuncti  famuli  8uppli<"amus,  ut  dominonim 

■am  soaram  servum  scrvorum  Dei  scribi  pietas  servorum  suoruin  obsccmtioncs  dig- 

*lis  humiliter  dcfinivit.    For  the  rest,  this  nantcr  exaudiat  et  concessa  pietatu*  suae 

ipitbct  well   acconls  with  the  manner  in  jussionc  petcntium  desideria  ad  eftectum 

rhich  he  administered  his  office.  I.  XI.  ep.  de    ordinationo    ipsius    praccipiat   perve- 

4.  Ego  per  episcopatus  onera  scrrus  sum  nire. 
'innium  foetus. 
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rendered  it  of  so  much  the  more  importance  to  them.  Accordin^j. 
when  in  the  year  589,  Reckared,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  emhraoea 
the  church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  whole  Spanish  church  now 
entered  into  the  same  relation  to  the  Roman,  as  had  been  nuun- 
tained  before  by  the  minority;  and  the  most  eminent  indiyidual 
among  Hie  Spanish  bishops,  Leander,  bishop  of  Seville,  solicited  and 
obtained,  from  pope  Gregory  the  Great,  the  pally  as  the  token  of  his 
primacy.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long-continned,  an  active  and 
uving  intercourse.  The  indefatigable  Gregory  the  Great  took  advan- 
tage of  this,  to  establish  his  authority  as  supreme  judge,  in  tbe  case 
of  two  bishops  deposed  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  nobleman.  This  he 
carried  through  to  a  successful  issue.  True,  the  Spanish  king  Witba 
attempted,  in  the  year  701,  to  restore  the  independence  of  the  Spamah 
church ;  and,  on  occasion  of  an  appeal  by  certain  Spanish  biahopi, 
forbade  all  such  appeals,  refusing  to  allow  any  legal  force  to  cntS- 
nances  made  by  a  tbreign  bishop  for  the  churches  belon^g  to  hia 
states.  Yet  as  Spain  was  soon  afterwards  severed  from  all  connection 
with  the  rest  of  Christendom  by  the  conquest  of  the  Arabians,  Hub 
act  lost  by  that  event  all  its  influence  on  the  further  development  of 
the  church. 

The  English  church,  &om  the  very  form  and  manner  of  its  fonndar 
tion,  would,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  be  brought  into  a  peculiar 
relation  of  dependence  on  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  the  same  relar 
tion  continued  to  exist,  and  to  be  still  further  developed.  En^idi 
monks  and  nuns,  bishops,  nobles,  and  princes,  often  made  pilgrimages 
to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  tomb  of  St.  JPeter;  m 
these  frequent  pilgrimages  served  to  knit  closer  that  ori^nal  connec- 
tion. Although  these  pilgrimages  in  the  eighth  century  oftien  exe^ 
cised  an  injurious  influence  on  morals,  yet  it  should  not  be  overlooked, 
that  by  these  travels,  and  the  correspondence  which  they  occasioned 
with  countries  where,  fix)m  ancient  times,  a  liigher  state  of  culture 
existed,  something  was  contributed  to  the  work  of  transplanting  that 
culture  among  a  yet  uncivilized  people ;  while  a  store  of  bibles,  and 
otiier  books,  as  well  as  the  elements  of  many  of  the  arts,  were  thus 
conveyed  to  England.^  The  acts  of  indi\idual  princes,  who,  under 
the  influence  of  passion,  revolted  against  the  papal  authority,  could 
effect  no  important  alteration  in  the  hitherto  prevailing  rule. 
.  The  relations  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  that  of  the  Franks  vol 
Gaul  were  not  of  so  favorable  a  nature ;  the  latter  having,  in  fact, 
sprung  up  more  mdependently  of  Rome,  in  a  country  where  examples 

*  Of  the  English  abbot  Bencdictas  Bis-  at  qui   literarnm   Icctiono    non    poMent) 

oopius,  who  lived  near  the  dose  of  the  opera  Domini  et  aalvatoris  nostri  per  ipMi^ 

seventh  ccntary,  Bcde  says :  Totics  mare  rum  contuitum  dlsccrent  imaginam.    See 

tnmsiit,  nnnqaam  vacuus  ct  inutilis  rcdiit ;  BoUand.  Acta  sanctorum.  Mens.  Janntr. 

8^   nunc    librorum    copiam    sanctorum,  T.  I.  f  746.     Of  the  same  person  Bede 

nunc architcctos ccclcsiae fubricandae, nunc  says:    Occano  transmisso  Gallias  pct^nf 

Titiifactorcs  ad  fenestras  ejus  decorandas  caemcntarios,  qui  lapideam  sibi  eocfesiaia 

ac  mnnicndafi,  nunc  picturas   sanctamm  juxta  Romtmorum,  qncm  semper  amftl»t» 

historiamm,  quae  non  ad  ornatum  solum-  morcm  focerent,  postulavit,  acccpit,  attaUt 

modo  ecclesiac,  vcrum  etiam  ad  instruc-  See  Mabillon.  Acta  sanct.  ord.  Benedict 

tkmem   proponcrentnr,  advcxit,  videlicet  sacc.  YL  f.  1004. 
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rere  already,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  to  be  found,  of  a  spirit  of 
cclesiastical  independence,  and  among  a  people  who,  in  general, 
rere  not  inclined  to  become  subject  to  anj  foreign  joke,  and  whose 
overeigus  could  not  easily  accustom  themselves  to  the  idea  of  a 
3reign  power  interfering  in  tiie  institutions  of  their  state.  Hence 
a  the  times  of  the  new  Prankish  church,  as  far  down  as  to  the 
ge  of  Gregory  the  Great,  but  few  examples  are  to  be  found  of  papal 
QterferenceJ 

Gregory,  who  was  so  active  in  extending  his  supervisory  care  over 
he  whole  church,  contrived  to  enter  into  various  alliances  with  the 
)rinces,  nobles,  and  bishops  of  the  Franks,  lie  took  a  lively  interest 
a  the  affairs  of  the  Fraiikish  church.  Ho  considered  it  subject  to 
us  superintendence,  and  treated  it  accordingly.  But  amid  the  poli- 
ical  disorders  of  the  Frankish  kingdom  in  the  next  succeeding 
imes,  the  connection  with  Rome  became  continually  more  lax.  We 
K>ticed,  indeed,  in  our  account  of  the  missions,  how  many  tendencies, 
epugnant  to  the  system  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  were  threatening 
o  make  gpod  their  entrance  into  the  Frankish  kingdom ;  till  Boniface, 
»y  his  far-reachuig  activity,  laid  the  foundation  for  an  entirely  new  rela- 
ion  of  the  churches  to  the  papacy,  under  his  direction,  as  papal 
egate.-  The  influence  of  this  change  was  soon  manifested  in  the 
act,  tiiat  Pipin  could  hope,  by  securing  the  pope's  approval,  to 
auction  his  illegal  act  in  seiring  the  royal  dignity ;  and  this  weight 
f  influence  attributed  to  the  voice  of  the  pope,  could  not  fail  to 
eaet  again  upon  the  popular  opinion  entertained  of  the  papacy, 
tet  at  the  bottom  of  all  tiiis  lay  a  tacit  recognition  of  the  pope's 
authority  to  decide  in  tlie  last  instance,  on  matters  j>ertaining  to  civil 
^lations.  From  king  Pipin,  pope  Stephen  II.  afterwards  obtained 
Q  his  difficulties  with  the  Lougobards,  then  threatening  Home  and  the 
)ossessions  of  the  Roman  church,  that  assistjmce  which  he  had  sought 
a  vain  from  the  feeble  government  of  the  East  Roman  emj)erors. 
kVheu,  in  the  year  Too,  Pipin  reconquered  from  the  Lougobards  the 

*  An  example,  bowevcr,  which  shows  to  in  accordance  with  his  own  inclination  ; 

I'hat  extent  the  j*uprfinc  judicial  authority  and  by  tiie  j»owcr  of  the  kinj;,  who  lent 

f  tlie  p<j[)cs  was  rccoirni/.cd  in  the  cnij)ire  himself  to  the  pope,  Ix-cause  he  was  much 

tt"  the  Fninks<,  is  ilii** '  'i'wo  l)isht>ps.  Salo-  more  inclined  to  serve  the  humor  of  the 

lias  of  Embrun  (Kbreduiiensis)  and  Sa-  moment    than    the  real    interests  of  the 

jittarius  of  Gaj»  ( Vapin<^en>is),  had  been  church,  they  fjot  possession  aj;aiii  of  the 

lejKis^Ml.  on  account  of  certain  violent  pro-  otHces  of  which  they  had  l>ccu  ju.«tly  dc- 

•ecdin^T*.  al together  inconsistent  with  their  prived,  and  continued  also  to  show  tliem- 

ocutiun!    in    which    thev   had    indulged,  selves  unwortliy  of  them.  Grcgor.  Turon. 

rhev   afterwards    appealed,   however,    to  hist.  1.  V.  c.  21. 

tor iJ  John  III.,  i*Tid  obtained  permission  *  By  means  of  Boniface  it  was  also 
rora  kin^  Guntramm,  wliose  favor  they  made  a  custom,  that  the  rol>e  of  honor 
ujoved  to  proceed  for  this  jmrposc  to  (mtule  of  white  linen  [pallium],  bysso  can- 
tonic.  '  Tlie  French  bishops  probably  paid  dcntc  contextum.  Joh.  Diiu^on.  vita  Gre- 
10  attention  to  this  appeal,  and  therefore  gor.  IV.  80),  conferred  at  first  by  the  popes 
tnt  no  prosecutors  to  Home.  Yet  the  jwdc  on  their  special  rei)resentatives  among  tlie 
Uowed  him.self  to  be  determined  by  the  bishops  (the  apostolicis  vicariis),  or  on  tho 
Use  reports  of  these  appellants  alone,  and  primates,  should  be  conferred  by  the  popes 
1  a  letter  to  the  king,  demanded  that  they  on  all  metropolitans,  as  a  mark  of  their 
buld  be  restored  again  to  their  places ;  spiritual  rank, — by  which  means  also  a  le- 
ith  whitrh  requisition  their  protector,  tho  lation  of  dependence  on  the  Roman  church 
ing  immediately  complied,  since  it  was  was  established. 
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territories  thej  had  acquired,  he  declared  that  he  fought  in  defenee 
of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  declined  giving  bacK  what  he  bid 
won  to  the  Greek  empire.  On  the  contrary,  he  ordered  the  deed  of 
^ft,  whereby  the  possessions  were  bestowed  on  the  Boman  chnreh, 
to  be  placed  by  his  chaplam  on  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter.  By  degrees, 
the  connection  between  the  popes  and  the  East  Roman  emjare  grew 
continually  more  feeble,  and  m  place  of  this  antiquated  relation  ciine 
in  the  new  one  to  the  empire  of  the  Franks. 

This  new  relation  was  more  firmly  established,  when  Charlema^M 
destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  Longobards  in  Italy,  and  founded  there, 
in  its  stead,  the  dominion  of  the  Franks.  He  oitien,  in  company  wiiii 
the  most  eminent  of  his  nobles  and  bishops,  visited  llome ;  and  on  aB 
such  occasions  showed  the  greatest  respect  for  the  memory  of  Si 
Peter.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  the  Christmas  of  the  year  800, 
pope  Leo  III.,  amid  the  joyful  shouts  of  the  people,  placed  on  his 
head,  in  tlie  church  of  St.  Peter's,  the  imperial  crown.  This  act, 
though  it  may  not  have  proceeded  with  any  distinct  consdousnen 
from  the  theocratical  point  of  view  in  which  die  popes  regarded  tiiar 
relation  to  the  new  states  and  churches,  and  thou^  it  may  not  hare 
been  distmctly  looked  upon  in  this  Ught  by  those  present,  was  eaaly 
capable,  however,  of  being  referred  by  the  later  popes  to  this  pdnk 
of  view,  and  appealed  to,  as  laying  the  foundation  of  a  ri^t  which 
had  resulted  from  that  relation,  and  which  had  been  practically  ao- 
knowledged. 

There  was  much  that  still  remained  vague  and  unsettled  in  this  neir 
relation,  wliich  had  arisen  between  the  popes  and  the  emperor  of  the 
West ;  much  that  could  not  be  clearly  and  satifactorily  decided  till  a 
later  period.  The  i)opes,  in  their  letters  to  the  emperor  Charies, 
avowed  it  as  a  principle  which  admitted  of  no  (question,  that  they,  as 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  were  heads  of  the  entire  church ;  thai 
to  them  belonged  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  all ;  and  that  they  themr 
selves  could  be  judged  by  no  man ;  that  all  other  spiritual  power  was 
derived  from  them ;  and  in  particular,  that  the  several  dioceses  had 
received  from  them- the  determination  of  their  boundaries.*  Already 
the  popes  began  to  bring  other  matters  before  theii*  theocratical  courts 
than  those  pui-ely  spiritual.  Pope  Stephen  II.  peremptorily  forbade 
king  Charles  to  take  a  ^ile  from  the  unclean  nation  of  the  Longo- 
bards,2  whom,  by  a  singular  confounding  together  of  things  spirituial 
and  temporal,  he  unchristiaiily  denounces,  on  account  of  their  hostility 
to  the  Komau  states,  as  outcasts  from  the  divine  favor.     He  wrote  to 

*  Pope  Hadrian  I.  says :  Scdes  aix)stolica  ecclcsiac  ciira  confluit  p.  519.    Dum  nniii- 

caput  totius  muudi  et  onmiuin  lici  et'clc-  quisque  epLscopus  i)cr  instituta  sanctonun 

siarum.  Cod.  Caroliii.  cd.  Ccnni  T.  I.  p.  canonuni  atquc  praedecc^sorum  noatronim 

389.    Ci^us  soliicitudo  dclcgata  diviuitos  poutiticum   privilogiorum    et    sanctioniui 

cunctis  dcbetur  ccclcaiis.  —  A  qoa  si  quis  jura  rccepcnnt.  p.  510. 

se  abscidit,  lit  Christiauac  religiouis  extor-  '  To  be  sure,  lie  required  also,  at  the 

lis  p.  443.    Quae  de  omnibus  ecclesiis  fas  same  time — a  matter  which  more  properij 

habet  judicaudi  ncque  cuiquam  licet  de  belonged  to  his  tribunal  —  Uiat  the  empe- 

cjus  judivare  judicio,  quorum  lil>ct  senten-  ror  should  not  thrust  away  liis  lawfal  wfle; 

tiia  ligata  pontiticum  jus  habebit  solvendi,  yet  he  would  have  insisted  on  the  "*■** 

per  qoos  ad  nnam  Petri  sedem  uuiversalis  thing,  independently  of  this  latter. 
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the  Frankish  princes,  that,  in  general,  ihej  were  not  to  presmne  to 
eontract  any  marriage  alliance  contrary  to  the  will  of  him  who  repre- 
sented the  first  of  the  apostles.  To  do  so,  would  be  showing  con- 
tempt, not  to  himself  personally,  but  to  St.  Peter,  in  whose  place  he 
Btood,  and  concerning  whom  Christ  had  said,  He  that  recciveth  you, 
receiveth  me,  and  he  that  despiseth  you,  despiseth  me.  Matt.  x.i 
Kor  should  a  princess  of  the  Franks  be  allowed  to  marry  any  person 
descended  from  the  royal  family  of  the  Longobards.  And  tiie  pope 
threatened,  in  the  most  appalUng  language,  the  anathema  of  the 
church,  against  any  who  should  disregard  this  papal  ordinance; 
as  if  it  rested  wholly  with  iho  pope  to  open  or  to  shut  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.s 

As  this  yiew  of  the  spiritual  power  belonging  to  the  papacy  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  whole  theocratic  idea,  which  had  its 
foundation  in  the  peculiar  development  of  the  church  in  that  period, 
lience  it  was  that  even  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age,  such, 
for  instance,  as  Alcuin,  were  under  the  influence  of  the  same  mode 
of  thinking.3  This  view  of  the  matter  would  enter,  thei*efore,  no  less 
mto  the  mind  of  the  emperor  Charles ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  indications  that  other  influences  were  brought  to  bear  on  him, 
which  aimed  to  produce  a  rupture  between  him  and  the  pope,  and  to 
work  him  up  to  a  dispute  of  the  papal  authority.  There  was  no  lack 
of  those,  who  filled  his  ears  with  e\il  reports  about  the  pope  and  the 
Boman  church.^  But  such  isolated  instances  of  reaction  agsdnst  the 
dominant  spirit  of  the  church,  whether  proceeding  from  personal  ene- 
nues  of  the  popes,  or  from  freer  dogmatic  tendencies  in  Ireland  or 
Spain,  could  avail  nothing.  The  emjieror,  in  all  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters, sought  to  act  in  a  common  understanding  with  the  Roman 
church.  In  doubtful  cases,  he  frequently  solicited  advice  from  the 
popes ;  yet  he  by  no  means  allowed  himself  to  be  governed  alone 
and  always  by  their  decision,  but  acted  freely,  also,  according  to  his 
own  independent  convictions ;  and,  in  many  cases,  followed  tlie  better 
wisdom  of  his  enlightened  theologians,  even  though  at  variance  with 

*  See  I.  c  pag.  2S5.  believing  the  false  chargcf)  of  those  who 

*  8<dat  sc  auctoritatc  domini  mci  St  wisbe«l  to  destroy  the  friendly  relations 
r^tri  ajKMtolonim  principis  anatheraatis  subsisting  Iwtween  them  :  nunc  vero  <)uac- 
^Dculo  esse  innodatum  et  a  regno  Dei  runt  acmuli  nostri  qui  Ken)i>er  zizania  8C> 
aUenum  atqiic  cum  dialx>lo  ct  ejus  atrocis-  minavenint,  aliijuam  inter  partes  nialitiam 
•imbi  pompis  actemiM  inccudiid  coucreman-  seininare,  pag.  371.  Thus,  the  re|)ort  had 
dam  pag.  2S8.  been  spread,  (perhaps  also  a  forged  letter 

'  In  Ui  ep.  20,  to  pope  I^ico  III.,  he  calls  of  the  KnglLsh  king  to  the  emperor),  that 

him  prioceps  ecelesiae,  unius  immaculatac  Uie  P^nglish  king  Otfa  had  invited  the  em- 

ooliuntMW  natritor,  and  he  says,  vcre  dig-  peror  to  depose  pope  Hadrian,  and  nomi- 

nam  eftse  fateor,  omnemilliusgregis  mnlti-  nate  another  pope  of  Frankish   descent 

todinem  sue  pajttori  licet  in  divcrsis  terra-  1.  c.  506.     lie  felt  constrained  to  warn  him 

nun  pahcuis  commoraotem  una  coritatis  of  the  influence  of  the  heretics,  wlio  sought 

fide  fiabjectAm  esse.  to  draw  him  off  from  the  doctrines  and 

*  Thus,  for  example,  bod  reports  hod  ordinances  of  the  Komish  church :  proca- 
ine to  the  ears  of  the  emperor  respecting  ces  ac  haereticos  homines,  qui  tunni  sub- 
the  incontinence  of  the  Roman  clergy,  so  vertere  nituntur  orthodoxani  ridcm  et  un- 
^  he  thought  it  necessary  to  represent  dique  te  coarctantes,  angustia^  0t  vikxiM 
tbe  matter  to  pope  Hadrian.  The  latter  tempcstates  scminant,  pag.  390. 
vindicated  himselXi  and  warned  him  against 

VOL.  in.  11 
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Hie  llien  preyailing  tendency  of  the  Roman  church  and  with  the  judg. 
ment  of  the  pope ;  of  which  we  shall  see  examples  under  the  histoiy 
of  doctrines. 

In  respect  to  the  landed  property  of  the  Roman  church,  Ghariefl 
added  new  territories  to  those  already  bestowed  by  his  fsJher ;  and  to 
stimulate  him  to  ftirther  benefactions,  the  bequests  to  the  Roman  church 
by  Constantino  the  Great  were  often  appealed  to  —  deeds  which  were 
either  forged  for  this  very  purpose,  or  which  had  been  already  forged 
at  an  earlier  period  for  similar  purposes.*     Yet  the  pope  was  by  no 
means  sovereign  master  over  this  kind  of  property,  but  subject  to  the 
superior  lorddoip  of  the  emperor,  who  exercised  his  control  here,  ai 
over  the  lands  of  his  other  vassals,  by  means  of  messengers  (MissL) 
When,  in  the  year  800,  pope  Leo  III  was  roughly  treated  by  con- 
spirators, who  plotted  to  take  his  life,  and  who  afterwards  sou^t  to 
extenuate  their  conduct  by  accusing  the  pope,  the  emperor  conyoied  it 
Rome  a  synod,  which  he  attended  in  person,  for  the  purpose  of  i&Tetli- 
gatmg  the  affidr  ;  but  the  bishope^  chosen  for  this  purpose  deolarod, 
H  belonged  to  the  pope  to  judge  them,  and  not  to  them  to  judge  the 
pope.     The  latter  could  be  judged  by  no  man ;  and  so  also  thoa|^ 
Alcuin.' 

^  Worthy  of  notice  in  this  respect  are  ciae,  Spoleto  sen  Benevento  atqiM  Coniei 

&e  words  of  pope  Hadrian  I.  A.  D.  777,  to  simul  et  Savinensi  (Sabinensi^  patximonio 

the  emperor  Charles :  Et  sicut  temporibus  Pctro  apostolo  concessa  sunt  cad.  TOftiif 

Bt  SiWestri  a  piissimo  Constantino  M.  im-  temporibns  restituantnr.      He  appealf  10 

peratore  per  ejus  largitatem  Bomana  eccle>  the  donadones  in  scrinio  LateraoenB  t^ 

sia  elevata  atqnc  exaltata  est  et  potestatcm  conditas,  which  ho  sent  to  the  emperor  ii 

in  his  Hesperiae  partibus  largiri  dignatos  evidence  of  the  fact,  p.  352. 

est  caet.  ecce  novus  Christianissimns  Con-  '  See  Anastas.    Life  of  Leo  HI,  i&  tin 

ttantinns  imperator  his  temporibus  surrex-  vitis  pontificum. 

it,  per  quern  omnia  Dcus  sanctae  suae  ec-  '  See  ep.  92  to  Amo  archbishop  of  Salf- 

clesiae  apostolorum  principis  Petri  largiri  burg.    He  appeals  to  the  apocryphal  fhtf> 

dignatos  est    Sed  et  cuncta  alia,  quae  per  mcnts  of  ecclesiastical  law,  which  were  tA 

diversos  imperatores,  Patricios  etiam  et  ali-  sequcntly  adopted  into  the  Pseudo-Iiidoii- 

08  Deum  timcntes  pro  eorum  animae  mer-  an  Decretals. 
eede  et  renia  delictorum  in  partibus  Tur- 


SECTION   THIRD. 

CHRISTIAN  LIFE,  AND  CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP. 

Owixo  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  territory  over  which  Christianity 
spread,  among  the  races  which  planted  themselves  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  empire,  it  was  of  coarse  only  by  slow  degrees,  that  it  could  so 
operate  as  to  exert  its  true  influence  on  the  minds  of  men,  —  only  by 
gradual  steps  that  it  could  penetrate  the  masses.     In  proportion  to  the 
fiicility  with  which  the  earlier  superstition  might  reappear  under  a 
Christian  dress,  finding  as  it  did  so  convenient  a  foothold  in  the  for- 
eign elements  which  had  already  attached  themselves  to  the  Christian 
fidth,  as  in  the  doctrines  of  the  ma^^cal  effects  of  the  sacraments  and 
of  the  worship  of  saints ;  in  proportion  to  the  tendency  of  the  earlier 
fflnful  habits  of  the  nations  to  lay  hold  of  these  superstitions  as  a  prop ; 
in  the  same  proportion  was  the  need  of  an  umnterruptcd  course  of  reh- 
pous  instruction  in  order  that,  upon  the  basis  of  the  external  church, 
an  impulse  might  be  given  to  the  further  internal  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.     This  need   was  strongly  aflSrmed  also  by  the  synods 
vhich  were  occupied  in  devising  measures  for  improving  the  condition 
of  the  church.     The  council  of  Cloveshove,  as  we  have  already  no- 
ticed,^ made  it  the  special  duty  of  bisliops,  in  visiting  their  churches, 
to  preach  the  word  of  God  to  the  hihabitants  of  every  place ;  which 
at  the  same  time  liowevcr,  imi)lied  that  these  persons  otherwise  sel- 
dom had  opportunity  of  hearing  such  prcachmg.^     In  the   rule  of 
bishop  Chrodegang  of  Metz,^  it  was  laid  doA>'n,  that  the  word  of  sal- 
vation should    be  preached   twice  a  month  though  it  would  be  still 
better,  if  it  could  he  heard  on  all  Sundays  and  feast-days,  and  so 
as  to  be   understood   by  the  people.      Charlemagne  was   fully  im- 
pressed with    the  conviction,  that  the    well-being  of  the  church  de- 
pended on  the  right  performance  of  the  duty  of  preaching ;  and  to 
this  he  exhorted  the  clergy  on  every  suitable  occasion.^     The  per- 
sons also,  with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  consult  on  ecclesiastical 
afiairs,  confirmed  him  in  this  opinion.     Alcuin  is  especially  to  be  nam- 
ed among  those  who  understood  the  importance  of  preaching  as  a 

^  Pa^je  107.  studeas  in  pmcdicatione  ac  doctrina  saliita- 

*  Utpotc  COS,  qui  raro  audiunt  vcrbum  ri,  quatenus  per  tuam  devotissimam  soUcr- 
Dei  c.  3.  tiam  vcrbum  vitao  actemac  crescat  et  cur- 

'  C.  44.  D'Arlierv  spicilcg.  I.  574.  rat  ct  multiplicctur  numerua  populi  Chris- 

*  An  example  o^  his  exhortation  to  the  tiani  in  laudcm  et  gloriam  salvatoris  nostri 
bishops :  Ut  inagii*  ac  magis  in  sancta  Dei  Dei.  See  Mabilloa  Analcctor.  Tom.  L 
^esia  studiose  ac  vigilanti  cum  laborare  page  22. 
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means  of  promoting  the  Christian  life,  and  who  sought  to  interest  tlie 
bishops  in  the  performance  of  this  duty,  as  constituting  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  their  vocation.^  And  in  order  that  thej  mi^t  hd 
qualified  for  this,  he  exhorted  them  to  a  diligent  study  of  the  bible.* 
In  a  letter  of  exhortation  addressed  to  the  people  of  Canterbury,'  he 
says  "  Without  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  is  mipossible  to  come  to  the 
right  knowledge  of  God ;  and  ^  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  faQ  into 
the  ditch.  On  the  other  hand,  the  multitude  of  the  wise  is  the  safety 
of  the  people.  Provide  yourselves  with  teachers  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, that  there  may  be  no  lack  among  you  of  the  word  of  (Jod ;  UtiX 
you  may  never  fail  to  have  among  you  such  as  are  able  to  guide  the 

Eople ;  that  the  fountain  of  truth  among  you  may  not  be  dried  up." 
a  letter  to  the  emperor  Charles,  he  earnestly  insists,  that  not  <mj 
bishops,  but  priests  and  deacons  should  preach  ;  and  if  it  were  actually 
the  case  that  the  bishops  hindered  them  from  so  doing,  —  if  the  priests 
and  deacons  did  not  use  this  as  a  mere  pretext  to  exculpate  themselves, 
he  calls  upon  the  emperor  to  provide  some  remedy  for  the  evil.*  To 
show  the  propriety  of  this,  he  refers  to  Revelation  22 :  17.  "  "Who- 
ever  thirsts,  let  him  come :  and  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  of  the 
water  of  life  freely,"  where  he  supposes  it  therefore  to  be  implied,  that 
the  water  of  life  should  be  offered  to  all  by  the  clergy,  preaching  the 
word.  He  also  quotes  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  says  (1  Cor.  14 :  80,) 
that  all  should  prophesy,  that  is  teach,  in  their  tarn;  and  1.  Tun.  5 : 
17,  "  Let  them  only  inform  themselves— says— he  of  the  many  and 
wonderful  preachers,  from  different  classes  of  the  clergy,  that  have 
appeared  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  and  let  them  but  cease  consid- 
ering that  as  belonging  only  to  a  few,  which,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  souls,  may  be  common  to  a  great  many.  Why  are  homilies*  publicly 
read  in  the  churches  by  clergymen  of  all  grades  ?  It  were  strange 
if  all  were  allowed  to  read  these,  but  might  not  explain  them  to  the  com- 
mon understanding.  What  would  this  signify,  but  that  the  hearers 
must  remain  without  fruit  ?®  "  We  may  here  observe,  bow  important  it 
seemed  to  this  great  man,  that  Christian  knowledge  should  be  diffused 
among  the  laity,  and  that  they  should  participate  understandingly  in 
the  public  worship  of  God.  He  was  firmly  convinced,  also,  that  the 
formation  of  God's  kingdom  was  a  concern  which  by  no  means  belonged 

'  E.  g.  cp.  193,  his   letter  of  oongrat-  *  Ep.  IX,  to  an  English  archbwhop:  Leo- 

Illation  to  Thcodulf  archbishop  of  Orleans,  tio  scripturac  saepius  tuis  reperiatur  in  ma- 

when  the  latter  had  received  the  pallium  nibus,  ut  ex  ilia  to  saturare  ct  alios  pascenB 

from  Rome :  Sicut  regiam  diadema  fulgor  valeas. 

gemmarum  omat,  ita  fiducia  praedicationis  '  Ep.  59. 

Eallii  omare  debet  honorem.    In  hoc  enim  *  Sec  ep,  124  audio  per  ecclcsias  Chnsti 

onorcm  sunm  habet,  si  portitor  veritatis  qnandam  consuetudincm  non  satis  Undabi- 

praedicator  existit.    Memor  esto,  sacerdo-  lem,  qnam  vestra  nuctoritas  facile  emenda- 

talls  dignitatis  linguam  coelestis  esse  clavem  re  potest,  si  tamcn  vera  est  opinio  et  non 

imperil  et  clarissimam  castrorum  Christi  magis  falsa  excusatio,  ut  quod  focere  non 

tabam  ;  quaproptcr  nc  sileas,  ne  taceas,  no  volunt  presbyteri,  suis  injiciant  cptscopU. 

formides  loqui,  habens  ubique  opens  tui  *  The  homilies  of  the  church-fatheii,  tr- 

itinerisquo  Christum  socinm  et  anjutorera.  ranged  with   reference   to    Sundays  and 

Messis  quidem  multa  est,  operarii  autem  feast-days,  see  below. 

I>aaci,  eo  instantiores  qui  sunt,  esse  noccs-  ^     '  Et  impleatur  Yirgilianani  iUnd :  Pat 

ae  est  "  sine  mente  Bonos. 
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vdj  to  tiie  clergy,  but  one  which  ought  to  be  shared  by  all 
tma.  Far  was  he  from  wishing  to  confine  the  study  of  the  divine 
)  ecclesiastics  as  thoir  exclusive  province ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
les  gratification  whenever  he  finds  the  laity  also  engaged  in  such 
.  He  wished  the  emperor  Charles  might  have  many  such  dili- 
»archers  of  the  scriptures  among  his  ministers  of  state.' 
le  the  emperor,  following  the  advice  of  such  men,  earnestly  re- 
nded  to  the  bishops*  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  religious  in- 
m  of  the  people,  the  synods  held  under  his  reign  made  the  same 
m  object  of  special  attention.  The  council  of  Mcntz,  in  818 
25,)  decreed,  that,  in  case  the  bishop  were  absent,  or  sick,  or 
ise  hindered,  still  there  should  not  fail  to  be  some  one  present, 
idays  and  feast-days,  who  could  preach  the  word  of  God  so  as 
mderstood  by  the  people  ;-^  and  in  the  same  year  the  sixth  coun- 
tries directed,  that  the  priests  should  preach  not  only  in  all  the 
but  also  in  all  country  parishes.^  Among  those  who  labored 
fly  in  the  work  of  religious  instruction,  Theodulf,  archbishop 
3anfl,  particularly  distinguished  himself.  His  instructions  to  his 
ial  priests  (Capitulare  ad  parochiae  suae  sacerdotes)  furnish  a 
testimonv  to  the  zeal  and  wisdom  with  which  he  administered 
toral  office.5  He  admonishes  his  clergy,  in  these  instructions,  to 
irVB  prepared  for  the  instruction  of  their  flocks.  Whoever  un- 
fd  the  holy  Scriptures,  should  explain  them ;  whoever  did  not, 
hold  forth  to  the  flock  what  he  knew  best,  that  they  should 
'  evil  and  do  good.  No  one  could  excuse  himself  on  the  ground 
\  wanted  a  tongue  to  edify  others.  The  moment  they  saw  one 
t)ng  way,  they  should  do  their  utmost  to  reclaim  him.  And 
hey  met  their  bishop  at  a  s\Tiod,  each  should  report  what  suc- 
id  attended  his  labors  ;  and  they  would  find  him  ready  to  lend 
I  cheerful  assistance,  according  to  his  ability,  wherever  they 
lit. 

B  plain  from  these  slight  requisitions,  which  were  all  that  Theo- 
iond  it  in  his  power  to  demand  of  his  clergy,  how  exceedingly 
at  the  majority  of  ecclesiastics  were  in  that  culture,  and  knowl- 
f  the  scriptures  which  were  needed  for  the  successful  discharge 


If  ep.  124  to  the  emperor  Charlc-  eere,  non  laicomm.     Tamen  iste   laicas 

in  allusion  to  Matth.  25:  21,  nee  quisquis  fuit,  sapiens  est  eorde,  et  si  mani- 

ic  solis  sacerdotibus  vel  clericis  an-  bns    miles,    qnales  vestram    auctoritatcm 

I  ibi  arbitreris,  sed  ctiam  bonis  lai-  plurimos  habere  dcoet. 

De  in  opcre  Dei  laborantibus  dicen-  *  Ghecrbald  bishop  of  Liege  says  him- 

e  crcdas  et  maxime  his,  qui  in  sub-  self  of  the  emperor  in  his  pastoral  letter  to 

IS  positi  sunt  dignitatibus,  quorum  his  flock :  Excitat   pigritiam  nostram,  ut 

itk)  bona  et  vitac  sanctitas  et  ad-  non  dormiamus  ct  praedicationis  ofllicium 

iaaetemaesalutis  verba  suis  subject-  unusquisquc  considerct    Maosi  Concil.  T. 

icmtio  poterit  esse.  And  in  the  same  XIII.  f.  1084. 

lerriiig  to  a  lajrman,  who  had  pro-  •  Qui  vcrbum  Dei  praedicet,  juxta  quod 

» him  a  query  respecting  the  inter-  intclligere  vulgus  possit  ^ 

1  of  a  passage  of  scripture :  vcro  *  C.  10.  ut  non  solum  in  dvitatibus,  sed 

gratum  hal)eo,  laicos  quandoquo  etiam  in  omnibus  parochiii  iMWInrteri  ad 

gelicas  effloruissc  quaestioneu,  dum  populum  verbum  faciant 

n  aadivi  virum  prudentem  aliquan-  •  C.  28.  Hardoin.  ^-"m^ 
e,  dericorom  esse  evangeliiiia  dis- 
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of  the  duties  of  their  calling ;  and  this  is  confirmed,  when  ire  com- 
pare them  with  other  requisitions  laid  down  by  the  synods ;  as  for  ex- 
ample, when  it  is  supposed  as  a  pos^ble  case,  ^t  the  priests,  in  pnbfie 
worship,  might  do  no  more  than  mechanically  repeat  the  litur^cal  fixni 
in  Latin,  without  understanding  tlicm.  In  reference  to  this,  the  synod 
at  Cloveshove  directed,  in  their  tenth  canon,  that  the  priests  flboold 
be  able  to  translate  and  expound,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  Hie 
creed,  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  liturgical  forms  used  at  the  cdebnr 
tion  of  mass  and  in  baptism  ;  they  should  Ihus  endeavor  to  understod 
the  spiritual  sense  of  the  offices  they  performed,  so  as  not  to  be  dnmb 
and  ignorant  instrumentsJ 

There  could  be  no  improvement,  therefore,  in  the  religious  instno- 
iion  of  the  people,  until  more  care  was  bestowed  on  the  education  of 
the  clergy.     And  this  was  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  schools  estabhahed  bj 
the  bisho])s  and  parochial  clergy,  as  well  as  in  the  monasteries.    Hence 
the  establishment  of  schools  was  another  object  which  commanded 
great  attention  in  the  times  of  Charlemagne.     Thus,  the  second  coun- 
cil of  Chalons  in  813,  decreed  in  their  third  canon,  that  the  UahqM 
should  found  schools  for  'gi\n[ng  instruction  in  the  other  sciences  and 
also  in  the  expounding  of  scripture,  and  where  persons  mi^t  be  lo 
educated,  that  our  Saviour  could  trtdy  say  of  them,  ^^  ye  are  the  alt 
of  the  earth/'s    But,  for  the  present  there  was  a  great  want  of  eccle- 
siastics capable  of  directing  the  reli^ous  instruction  of  the  commmu- 
ties,  according  to  the  ordinances  of  those  synods.     To  supply  tiie 
wants  of  such  as  were  unable  to  compose  sermons  of  their  own,  coDec- 
tions  of  discourses,  by  the  older  church-teachers,  had  been  formed  al- 
ready at  an  earlier  period,  wliich  were  to  be  publicly  read  m  the 
churches  during  the  time  of  divine  service.     But  as  these  collections 
(Homiliaria)  had  suflfcred  various  corruptions  through  the  ignorance 
of  these  centuries,    tlic  emperor  Charles  ordered  an  improved  odlec- 
tion  to  be  prepared  by  one  of  his  clergy,  Paul  Wamefrid,  or  Panlns 
Diaconus,  from  the  abbey  of  Monte  Cassino.     This  work,  he  pubhahed 
himself  for  the  use  of  the  churches,  with  a  preface,  in  which  he  ad: 
monished  tlie  clergy,  by  his  own  example,  to  a  diligent  study  of  the 
sacred  scriptures  ;  stating  that  he  had  endeavored  by  his  ownlabonoa 
the  text,  to  provide  himself  with  a  correct  copy  of  the  bible.3     Now  as 
in  this  Homilarium,  the  sermons  were  arranged  in  the  order  of  Sundays 
and  feastrdays,  and  as  that  arrangement  of  biblical  texts  was  laid  at 
the  foundation,  which  had  been  gradually  formed  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  since  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  it  thus  came  about,  that 
the  textual  arrangement  of  this  church  was  more  widely  diffused,  and 


'  Ne  vcl  in  ipsU  interecssionibuSf  qaibus  hacreaibus,  veram  etiam  ontichruti 

pro  populi  dclictis  Deum  exoraro  poscnn-  et  ipsi  antichrUto  resistatur. 

tar  Tel  ministerii  sni  officiis  inveniantnr  '  Ad  pemoscenda  etiam  sacroram  Oath 

quasi  mud  et  i^navi,  si  nonintclli^unt  nee  ram  studia  nostro  etiam  quos  pORSunai  ia- 

yerboram  snoram  sensum  nee  sacramenta ;  vitamns  exemplo.    Inter  quae  jampridBB 

qnibos  per  eos  alii  ad  aeternam  proficiunt  nniversos  veteris  ac  novi  testainentikbiOi 

intern  librarioram  imperitia  depravatoa  Deo  BOf 

'  Et  qui  condimentnm  plebibus  esse  val-  in  omnibus  adjuvanto  examoaium  comi- 

eaatetquoromdoctrinanon  solum  divenifl  mna.    See  Mabillon  Analectomm  T.L 
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greater  uniformity  in  this  respect  secured.  For  the  rest,  with  regard 
to  this  collection,  irfaich  relieved  the  clergy  finom  tbe  necesuty  of  ex- 
ertion, and  famished  them  with  an  encouragement  to  indolence,  it  was 
no  doubt  calculated  upon,  that  the  sermons,  when  read  to  the  congre- 
gations, would  be  translated  into  the  yemacular  tongue ;  a  thing 
which  was  expressly  directed  by  several  councils  of  this  period.^ 

We  see  from  what  has  thus  far  been  said,  tliat  in  the  Carolinian 
age,  tliere  was  certainly  no  wish  to  banish  from  public  worship  in  the 
Frankish  church  the  use  of  the  popular  tongue ;  but  rather  a  desire 
to  encourage  it.  But  by  the  force  of  custom  the  Latin  had  already 
been  a  long  time  established  as  the  predominant  liturgical  language. 
In  the  countries  bebngmg  to  the  Roman  empire,  the  Roman  was, 
indeed,  the  language  generally  current  and  understood ;  and  hence 
there  could  be  no  necessity  of  translating  the  church  hymns  and  the 
litaz;gical  forms  into  the  old  popular  tongues,  the  use  of  which  had 
been  long  suppressed  or  restricted  by  the  language  of  Rome.  But 
now,  wherever  races  of  German  origin  had  settied  in  Roman  prov- 
inces, the  seats  of  Roman  culture,  tliere  the  Roman  language  still  held 
its  ground,  as  the  language  of  refinement  and  of  courts,  and  also  as 
the  liturgical  language ;  and  it  was  only  by  slow  degrees  tliat  a  par- 
ticular dialect  sprang  out  of  the  nuxturo  of  the  Roman  language  with 
flie  new  popular  tongue.  The  missionaries  that  went  from  the  church 
of  Borne  followed  also  the  ancient  custom,  and  could  not  prevail  on 
Iheiiiflelves  to  make  use  of  the  barbarous  tongues  of  the  people  to  whom 
theybroo^t  Christianity,  for  the  purpose  of  translating  into  them  the 
dinne  word  and  the  liturgical  formulas :  until,  by  degrees,  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  church  it  grew  to  be  a  principle  in  theory,  that  the  Roman 
language  should  be  considered  preenunently  the  language  of  the  church. 
The  striving  after  conformity  with  the  church  of  llome  naturally  pro- 
moted an  attachment  to  the  liturgy  as  expressed  m  the  Roman  lan- 
nage  and  form  ;  wliile  the  latter  again  would  react  upon  the  former. 
Enl  Pipin  no  doubt  found  a  Latin  church  psalmody  already  existing  in 
the  Frankish  church,  which  had  been  transmitted  downwsu:^  from  the 
ancient  Gallic  church.  But  as  this  differed  originally  from  the  Roman 
church  psalmody,  especially  since  Gregory  the  Great  had  done  so 
much  to  improve  the  music  of  the  church,  and  as  it  had  moreover  been 
eomipted  by  the  barbarism  of  the  intervening  time,  Pipin  endeavored 
to  restore  it  after  the  model  of  the  church  music  at  Rome ;  wishing 
here  as  elsewhere  to  make  Frankish  barbarism  ^ve  way  to  superior 
refinanent,  and  to  bring  the  Frankish  church  into  agreement  with  the 
Roman,*  aft^r  the  example  of  Boniface;  wherein  he  was  zealously 

'  As  for  example,  by  ihc  second  council  quo  facilios  ccincti  possint  intcUigere,  quae 

of  BlMiinB,  in  the  year  813,  in  the  1 5th  dicuntur. 

OBOD,  at  epLscopi  sermones  ct  homilias  St.  '  In  the  capitulary  of  the  emperor  Charies 

Fttnim,  pnmt  omnes  intelligero  possint,  of  the  year  780,  which  was  issued  at  Aix 

Henndnm  proprietatcm  linj^iae  praedicare  la  Chapclle,  it  is  said  of  Pipin  (c.  78) :  Gal- 

Hodent,  and  oy  the  third  council  of  Tours,  licanum  cantum  tulit   ob    unanimitatem 

ii  the  same  year,  c.  1 7,  ut  easUcm  homilias  apostolicae  scdis  et  ecclcsiae  pacificam  con- 

fsiKme  aperte  transferre  studeat  in  rusti-  cordiam ;  and  in  the  preface  to  the  hoin« 

caaBomaiiam  linguam  ant  Tb&otiscam,  ilics :  totas  Galliarum  ecclesias  suo  studio 

Bomanac  traditionis  cantibus  docoravib 
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sustained  by  Hiat  warm  friend  of  decency  and  order  in  church  regula- 
tions, Ghrodegang,  bishop  of  MetzJ  Roman  psalmody,  however,  was 
soon  altered  again  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  French  pronunciation; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  found  impossible  to  suppress  entirely 
the  old  Gallic  form  of  church  music  by  the  new  regulations  of  Pipin; 
and  hence  the  emperor  Charles,  when  attending  the  high  festivals  at 
Borne,  could  not  but  notice  the  great  difierence  between  the  Franco- 
Gallic  and  the  Gregorian  church  music  of  Rome.  Hence  he  was  led 
to  desire  that  the  Frankish  psalmody  might  be  altered  and  improved 
wholly  after  the  pattern  of  the  Roman.^  His  friend  pope  Hadnan,  to 
enable  him  to  accomplish  what  he  desired,  gave  him,  as  assistants  in 
remodelling  the  Frankish  church  music,  the  two  most  skilful  ongen 
in  his  own  church,  Theodore  and  Benedict ;  and  presented  him  with 
a  number  of  Roman  chants  (Antiphonarii).^  By  means  of  two  musi- 
cal schools,  one  established  at  Soissons,  the  other  at  Metz,  the  last  of 
which  was  the  most  distinguished,  the  entire  music  of  the  French 
church  was  remodelled  after  the  Roman  form.* 

Thus,  it  is  true,  that  under  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  the  use  of  the 
Latin  language  in  the  worship  of  the  Frankish  church,  although  not  first 
introduced,  was  yet,  by  a  closer  connection  with  the  church  of  Rome,  more 
firmly  established ;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  notion  was  expressly  con- 
tradicted, that  certain  languages  only  could  bo  employed  for  relijpous 
1)urposes.  "  Let  no  man  believe,  that  God  may  be  prayed  to  only  in  three 
anguages ;  for  in  every  language  God  may  be  adored,  and  man  will  be 
heard,  if  he  prays  aright."  *    Now  while  it  is  true,  that  if  the  misaona- 

'  Paul  Warncfrid,  or  Paul  the  Deacon,  in  contu  non  poterant  perfecte  expriraen. 

says,  in  the  prcstis  cpiscoporum  Mettcnsium,  Fraud,  naturali  voce  barbarica  frangentei 

r&ipcctin);  bishop  Chrodepang :  Ipsum  cic-  in  jErutture  voces  potios  qnam  exprimentai. 
mm  abunduntcr  Icji^e  divina  Komannquc        *  From  the  French  church  proceeded  die 

imbntum  cantilena  morem  at({uc  ordincm  use  of  the  or^^an,  the  first  musidd  instni- 

Romanac  ecclesiae  8cr\'aro  praecepit,  ouod  ment  employed  in  the  church.    A  pretent 

usque  ad  id  tempus  in  Mettensi  ecciesia  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  CoprooTmiif 

factum  minime  fuit.    Monumenta  German-  to  King  I*ipin  gave  occasion  to  its  use,  An- 

lae  historica  ed.  Pertz,  T.  II.  f  268.  nal.  Kinhard,  a.  757,  hence  the  Greek  name 

'  Thus,  in  the  annates  Einhardi,  in  an  organum.    But  what  is  said  in  these  An* 

appendix,  at  the  year  786,  it  is  related,  that  naJs  (1.  c.  at  the  year  786)  seems  to  pmap- 

on  tlio  Easter  festival  in  Rome  a  contest  pose,  that  the  art  of  playing  on  the  <»su, 

arose  between  the  Roman  churtrli -singers  and  of  using  it  in  divine  service,  wai  fint 

and  the  Franks  brought  along  with  him  by  brought  to  perfection  in  the    churdi  of 

tiie  emperor,  the  former  calling  the  latter  Rome :  Similiter  erudierunt  Romani  can^ 

msticos  et  indoctos  velut  bruta  animalia.  tores  supradicti,  see  above,  cantores  IVan- 

The  emperor  decided  the  quarrel  by  saying  corum  in  arte  organandi.    And  if  it  memi 

that  men  ought  to  go  back  to  the  fountain-  to  be  inconsistent  with  this,  that  a  centiiTy 

head,  rather  than  to  follow  the  brooks  that  later,  pope  John  VIII.  obtained  from  tM 

flow  from  it.    Revertimini  vos  ad  fontem  church  at  Freysingen,  a  good  oi^gan,  and  a 

8.  Gregorii,  quia  manifesto  corrupistis  can-  skilful  organist  ( Vid.  Bduz.  Miscellan.  T. 

tilenam  ecclesiasticam.   The  anecdotes  told  V.)  we  must  suppose  that  afterwards  the 

after  his  own  style  hj  tlie  monk  of  St  Gall,  Frankish  church  excelled  the  Roman  in 

are  less  deserving  of'^credit  this  art    This  may  be  explained  as  owing 

'  In  the  passage  referred  to  it  is  said :  to  the  declension  of  the  churdi  of  Bcnne 

Correcti  sunt  ergo  antiphonarii  Francorum,  in  the  next  following  times, 
quo*  unusquisque  pro  arbitrio  suo  vitiave-        *  In  the  capitulary  issued  at  Franklbrt 

rat,  addcns  vcl  minuens  et  omnes  Franciae  on  the  Maine,  of  the  year  796,  c.  50 :  VX 

cantores  didicerunt  notam  Romanam,  quam  nullus  crcdat,  quod  nonnisi  in  tribui  lin- 

nunc  Yocant  notam  Franciscam ;  excepto  guis  Dens  orandus  sit,  quia  in  omni  Ihogna 

qnod  tremulas  vel  vinnulas  (h.  e.  lenes  et  I)eus  adoratur,  et  homo  exanditnr,  si  jnsta 

moUfie)  sive  ooUisibilea  et  secabiles  voces  petierit 
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ries  of  tlus  time,  followmg  fhe  example  of  Ulphilas,  had  given  the  people 
tiie  Bible  in  their  own  language,  and  introduced  it  into  the  pubhc  wor- 
ship, much  would  have  been  done  to  promote  the  worship  of  Qod  in 
qpirit  and  in  truth ;  so  on  the  other  hand,  the  employment  of  a  lan- 
guage which  was  not  generally  understood,  actually  served  to  promote 
a  worship  consisting  in  mechanical  forms  or  in  vague  and  undefined 
feelings,  and  to  open  an  easier  way  for  ihe  entrance  of  superstition. 

Special  care  was  necessary  not  only  to  counteract  the  various  super- 
stitions of  paganism,  which  still  kept  their  hold  of  the  rude  multitude, 
^such  as  resorting  to  amulets  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  for  the 
prevention  of  unlucky  accidents,^  —  but  also  to  hinder  the  old  super- 
stition from  reappearing  under  some   Christian  form,  by  attaching 
itself  to  Christian  practices  not  rightiy  understood.     In  this  way  had 
arisen  such  abuses,  for  example,  as  the  following.    The  Scriptures, 
instead  of  being  searched  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  way  of  ever^ 
hating  salvation,  were  turned  over  for  an  oracular  response  to  some 
(pestion  of  moment  relating  to  the  immediate  temporal  future.     He 
idio  was  about  to  engage  in  an  important  or  hazardous  undertaking, 
ivoold  open  the  Bible,  and  interpret  the  first  passage  that  met  his  eye 
as  an  oracle  addressed  to  him.     Or  the  same  use  was  made  of  such 
words  of  Scripture  as  one  happened  to  hear  read  or  sung  as  he  en- 
tered a  church  .9    A  very  common  custom  was,  to  place  on  the  tomb 
rf  some  saint,  as  that  in  the  famous  church  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours, 
a  Tolume  of  the  gospels  or  some  other  book  of  Scripture,  and  after 
due  preparation  by  prayer  and  fasting,  to  turn  open  a  page,  when  the 
fifst  passage  that  occurred  was  considered  as  a  response  given  by  the 
saint  (sortes  sanctorum)  .3    But  although  this  practice  seemed  to  be 
kllowed  by  a  certain  air  of  Christianity,  yet  the  voice  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical synods  was  opposed  to  it  from  the  beginning.     The  first  council 
of  Orleans  decreed,*  in  the  year  511,  that  clergymen  and  monks, 
who  consented  to  be  employed  as  instruments  in  obtaining  such  re- 
sponses,^  as  well  as  those  who  believed  in  them,  should  bo  excommuni- 
cated from  the  church ;  and  this  prohibition  was  repeated  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Aiixerre,  in  578.«    But  a  branch  of  superstition  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  whole  religious  mode  of  thinking,  could  not  be  ex- 
tirpated by  such  single  ordinances ;  the  emperor  Charles  was  obliged 
to  issue  .a  new  law  against  it.^ 

^  Agtinst  these,  tho  council  of  Aoxcrro  isnno  of  the  war ;  and  as  at  that  moment 

(Antisdiodorcnsc)  of   the  year  578,  c  5:  the  words  of  Ps.  18:  40,  41,  were  chanted, 

QnaeciiDqac  homo  faccre  vult,  omnia  in  the  kin^  regarded  this  as  an  infallible  ora* 

nomine  Domini  fu^tiat    In  a  capitalarjr  of  cle,  bv  which  he  was  assured  of  the  victo- 

tiie  emperor  Charles  of  tho  year  814,  c.  10 :  ry .    lie  in  fact  obtained  the  victory,  which 

Ut  inquirantur  sortilcg:i  ct  aruspices  et  qui  confirmed  him  in  his  belief.    Grcgor.  Tu- 

menscs  ct  tempora  obser>'ant  et  aui  omi*  ron.  Hist.  L  II.  c.  37. 

na  observant,  et  ita  phylacteria  circa  col-  *  An  example  in  Gregor.  TuroiL  L  V. 

lam  portant  nescimns  quibus  verbis  scrip-  c.  14. 

tb ,  and  in  the  third  capitulary  of  the  year  ♦  Aurclianense  I. 

789,  c.  18:  Nc  chjirtas  per  perticas  appcn-  *  C.  30,  sortes,  quas  mcntiuntnr   esse 

dant  propter  jrnmdincm.  sanctorum. 

■  Wlien  Clevis  was  about  to  make  war  •  C.  4. 

on  the  West  Goth-j  in  Spain,  he  prayed  '  In  the  third  capitulanr  ^A^ 

God  that  he  would  reveal  to  him,  as  he  en-  c.  4 :  Ut  nullus  in  psdterb  ni 

tercd  the  church  of  St  Martin,  a  fortunate  vel  in  aliis  rebns  sortire 
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Another  mode  of  appealing  to  the  judgment  of  God,  wluch  fcond 
its  way  into  the  adrnmistration  of  justice,  was  still  more  intinuMY 
blended  with  the  manners  and  opinions  of  these  races.    We  find  it 
a  prevailing  sentiment  anK)ng  nations  of  opposite  qnarten  of  die 
earth,  —  nations  of  German  descent,  as  well  as  in  China,  Jspn' 
India,*  and  among  the  ancient  Greeks,^ — that  nature  itself,  in  con- 
tested questions,  was  ready  to  appear  as  a  witness  in  behalf  of  juslioe 
and  of  innocence.    At  tiie  bottom  of  this,  lay  the  belief  in  a  mxA 
government  of  tiie  world,  to  which  nature  itself  was  subsernent; 
and  the  more  unskilled  and  unpractised  the  understanding  in  hrin^ 
the  trutii  to  light  by  investigation,  the  more  inclined  were  men  to 
summon  to  their  aid  an  immediate  judgment  from  heaven.    Thus  it 
came  about  particularly  among  these  races  of  German  ori^,  that 
the  revelation  of  guilt  or  of  innocence  was  expected  in  contested 
questions,  from  the  issue  of  a  combat,  or  fit)m  the  efiects  of  the 
elements  of  fire  and  water.     In  the  form  under  which  the  theocniic&l 
principle,  which  Christianity  introduced,  was  understood  by  these 
races,  tlus  judgment  of  God  might  easily  find  a  point  of  attach- 
ment.     Yet  Avitus,  bishop  of  Yicnne,  protested  m  the  strcmgeflt 
terms  against  the  practice,  when  introduced  by  king  Gundobad  into 
the  Burgundian  legislation.     This  monarch  contended,  that  in  wir 
the  judgment  of  God  decided  between  nations,  and  gave  the  victoiy 
to  the  party  which  had  the  right.     Avitus  answered  him :  If  sore- 
reigns  and  their  people  respected  the  judgment  of  God,  they  would 
tremble  first  at  the  words  in  the  68th  Psalm  (v.  30),  ^^  He  scatieredi 
the  people  that  delight  in  war ; "  and  they  would  act  according  to 
what  is  written  in  Komans  12 :  19,  "  Vengeance  is  mine  ;  I  will  repay, 
saith  the  Lord."     Had  not  divine  justice  }x»wcr  to  decide,  witooat 
resorting  to  javelins  and  swords  ?     Whereas  in  war  the  party  in  fte 
wrong  had  often  been  known  to  obtain  the  victory,  by  superior  force 
or  cunning.4     But  such  isolated  voices  soimded  feebly,  in  oppomlioii 
to  ancient  customs  and  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  times.     The  judg' 
menta  of  God  were  received  into  the  systems  of  jurisprudence ;  and 
even  Charlemagne,  who  combatted  superstitious  opinions  of  a  kindred 
nature,  yielded  in  this  case  to  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  gave  theee 
judgments  of  God  the  sanction  of  his  approbation.^ 

Men  were  inclined  to  seek  justification  in  outward  works,— in 
gifts  to  churches,  especially  those  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  saints, 
in  adorning  them  Tvith  costly  ornaments,  in  the  distribution  of  alms; 
thus  relaxing  the  strictness  of  Christianity  in  requiring  an  entire 
change  of  inward  disposition.     Still,  instances  wore  not  wanting  of  a 

1  Sec  Kampfcr  Amocnitates  cxoticoo.  Baluz.  Capitular.  T.  I.  f.  466.    The  proof 

'  Compare    Hosenin tiller's    altcs    und  of  innocence  in  case  of  a  murder,  in  tha 

neues  Mori^nlund,  B.  11.  p.  226.  capitular}'  of  tlie  year  803 :  ad  novem  vo- 

'  iSee  bophoclcs  Antigone.  mcrcj}  iguitos   judlcio  Dei  cxaminandai 

*  The  words  of  Avitus,  in  the  book  of  acccdat.  1.  c.  f.  389.  That  a  vassal  of  the 
AgobanI  of  Lyoiui,  advcrsus  legem  Gun-  bisliop  submitted  to  a  judgment  of  God  to 
doLadi.            '  prove  his  innocence  against  the  chai^ge  of 

*  111  a  law  of  the  year  809 :  ut  omnes  high  treason.  See  in  the  capitulary  of  tbs 
judicio   i^ei  crcdant  absque  dubitatioue.  year  794. 1.  c.  f.  265. 
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Mction  of  the  Chiistian  spirit  against  delnsioDS,  which  sexred  so 
firectlj  to  encourage  security  in  sin.    Thus  the  emperor  Charies,  in 
I     a  capitnlaiy  of  the  year  811,  addressed  to  the  bishops  and  abbots,^ 
'      says :  '^  In  seeking  to  have  fine  churches,  we  should  not  overlook 
the  genuine  ornament  of  the  church,  which  consists  in  correctness 
of  mamiers ;  for  great  pains  bestowed  on  the  erection  of  churches 
belongs,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  the  times  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but 
the  emendation  of  manners  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  New  Testament 
and  to  Christian  discipline."'     Theodulf  of  Orleans  says,  in  his 
"  Instructions  to  the  Parochial  Clergy,"  "  It  is  our  duty,  indeed,  to 
feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe  the  naked,  to  visit  the  sick  and  those  in 
prson,  and  to  show  hospitality  to  strangers.  Matt.  25 ;  but  of  little 
avail  towards  securing  everlasting  life  will  all  this  be  to  him  who  gives 
himself  up  to  gluttony,  to  pride,  and  other  vices,  and  who  neglects 
other  gpoi  works.     It  is  needful  to  remind  the  people,  that  true 
charity  is  seen  oinly  in  this,  that  a  man  loves  God  more  than  himself, 
and   his   neighbor  as  himself — m  this,  that  he  does  not  conduct 
towards   others   as  he  would  not  wish   that  others  should  conduct 
towards  himself ;  for  they  who  make  charity  consist  in  merely  bestow- 
ing fi)od,  drink,  and  other  outward  gifts,  are  in  no  slight  error ;  for 
the  apostle  says,  ^  The  kingdom  of  God  consists  not  in  meat  and 
drink.'     All  tins,  too,  is  tlien  only  good  when  done  out  of  love." 
The  second  council  of  Chalons,  in  818,  denounced^  the  false  confi- 
dence placed  in  the  opus  operatum  of  pilgrimages  to  Home  and  to 
the  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours.     ^^  There  were  ecclesiastics  of  a 
careless  life,  who  imagined  themselves  cleansed  from  sin,  and  qualified 
to  perform  the  duties  of  their  station  —  laymen,  who  supposed  they 
could  sin,  or  had  sinned,  with  impunity,  because  they  undertook  such 
pilgrimages ;  nobles,  who,  under  the  same  pretext,  practised  extortion 
on  their  subjects ;  poor  men,  who  did  it  to  secure  a  better  chance 
of  beg^g ;  as  for  example,  those  that  roamed  the  country,  falsely 
pretending  that  they  were  about  to  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage,  or  who 
were  so  ibolish  as  to  believe  that  by  the  mere  sight  of  a  holy  place 
they  shoidd  be  cleansed  from  their  sins,  not  tldnking  of  those  words 
of  St.  Jerome,  that  it  was  no  praise  to  have  seen  Jerusalem,  but 
to  have  led  a  good  life  there."     Those  pilgrimages  alone  were  here 
accounted  commendable,  which  had  originated  in  motives  of  sincere 
piety,  and  aimed  at  the  emendation  of  the  whole  hfe.^     Thus  Alcuin 
wrote  to  a  nun  whose  conscience  troubled  her,  because  she  had  been 
unable  to  perform  the  pilgrimage  on  which  she  had  started :  ^'  This 
was  no  great  harm ;  for  God  had  chosen  some  bettor  tiling  for  her ; 

'  MaitfL  T.  XIIL  f.  1073.  *  Qui  vero  pcccata  sua  saccrdotibus,  in 

'  Qutimvis  bonum  sit,  ut  ecclcsiae  pal-  quorum  sunt  parochiis,  eonfessi  sunt,  ot  ab 

fhn,  siut  acdiiicia,  pracfcrcndos  tamvn  C8t  his  a^cndae  povnitentiac  coniiiliuni  accc- 

aediticUs  bonorum  moram  omatus  et  cul-  perunt,  hi  orationihus  insistendo,  elecmo- 

nMn.  quia,  in  quantum  nobis  ^idetur,  Htruc-  synas  laiviendo,  vitam  cmcndando,  mores 

Up  basiiicamm  vcteris  Icjjw  quandam  tra-  componendo  apostolorum  limina  vcl  quo- 

lut  consuetndinem,  morum  autcm  cmcnda-  rumlibct   sanctorum    invisere  ^  desidcrant, 

lio  proprie    ad    novum   testamcntum   ct  horum  est  dcvotio  modia  omniboi  ooUaa- 

Chriktianam  pertinet  disdplinam.  danda. 
» C.  45. 
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ahe  bad  now  only  to  expend  in  supporting  ilie  poor,  what  ahe  had 
appropriated  to  so  long  a  journey/' >  Theodulf  of  Orleans  wrote 
against  this  over-valuation  of  pilgrimages  to  Rome  in  one  of  lus  mmor 
poems,  where  he  says:  It  is  only  by  a  pious  life  a  man  can  find 
liis  way  to  heaven,  no  matter  whether  he  lives  at  Rome  or  else- 
where.* 

The  exaggerated  veneration  paid  to  saints  and  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
concerning  the  ori^n  of  which  we  spoke  in  the  preceding  period, 
presented,  by  the  deifying  of  human  beings  in  their  individual  cq^ 
city,  the  readiest  channel  for  tlie  admission  of  those  elements  of 
pagan  ideas,  which  had  not  been  vanquished  by  Cliristianity.  Al* 
though  the  veneration  of  saints  was  determined  and  Umited  in  the 
church  system  of  doctrine,  by  its  connection  witli  the  whole  Christiaa 
consciousness  of  God  and  Christian  worship  of  God, —  for  it  was  onl? 
the  grace  of  God,  exhibited  in  tlie  ssdnts  as  his  instruments,  which 
was  to  be  adored,  and  only  the  mediating  sympathy  of  the  just  made 
perfect  wliich  was  to  be  sought  atter  in  them ;  —  yet  in  conmion  life) 
the  saints  who  were  peculiarly  venerated  became  a  sort  of  guardian 
deities,  to  whom  men  were  wont  to  resort  in  all  times  of  danger  and 
sickness,  and  in  all  weighty  undertakuigs  ;  and  the  reference  of  (he 
whole  self-conscious  man  to  God  i*evealed  in  Christ,  the  sense  of  fid- 
lowship  with  God  obtained  by  Christ  tor  every  behever,  was  thereby 

Seatly  hindered.  Furthermore,  as  tlie  feelmg  of  the  need  of  re- 
mption,  in  its  religious  and  moral  significance,  ceased  to  form  the 
ground-tone  of  the  inward  Ufe,  the  great  object  of  prayer,  with  in^ 
cation  of  the  saints,  was  rather  to  seek  dehverance  from  ph^^acal 
evils,  than  salvation  from  sin  and  from  moral  wretchedness.  The 
pagan  element  discovered  itself  in  both  ways ;  in  the  deification  of 
human  attributes,  and  in  the  sensuous  direction  given  to  the  reli^ooe 
need.  Bishop  Gregory  of  Tours  thanks  God  for  the  gift  of  such  a 
physician  as  Slartm,  in  expressions  sometimes  like  those  of  a  Christian 
who  thanks  God  for  a  Saviour,  sometimes  like  those  of  a  pagan  speak" 
ing  of  Esculapius.3  He  affirms  that  the  bare  touch  of  hiis  tomb  stop* 
ped  hemorrhages,  gave  the  cripple  strength  to  stand  erect,  restoreil 
eight  to  the  blind,  and  even  banished  away  sorrow  from  the  heart. 
In  all  bodily  complamts  of  his  own  he  repaired  tliither,  and  applied 
the  suffering  part  to  St.  Martin's  tomb,  or  to  the  hangings  by  which 
it  was  mclosed.  To  be  sure  he  requires,  as  the  necessary  conditkn 
of  obtaining  relief,  the  true  devotion  of  a  penitent  spirit ;  ^  and  no 
doubt,  the  impression  made  on  the  feelings  by  the  six)t,  with  which 

*  Sec  ep.  147.  tins  ap^mns  omnipotcnti   Deo,  qui  adbii 

'Non   tuntuiu  issc  juvat  Homam,  bene  tolem  medicuni  tnbuerc  di{>^natas  Mt,q«i 

viverc  qauntum  intinnitutcs,  nostras  purgaret,  valneradiia- 

Vel  Honiuc  vcl  ul)i  vita  agitnr  hominis,  crct  ac  salubria  mcdicamcnta  confeiret 

Non  ▼ia_ credo  pedum;  scd  morain  daeit  *  Si  ad  ejus  beatum  tumulum  humilieCff 

ad  futra  animus  ct  oratio  sublimctur,  si  dcflnant  li* 

Qnis  quid  ubique  gerit,  spcctat  ab  areo  crimac  et  compunctio  vera  succedat,  il  ib 

Dcus.  imo  cordo  emittantur  suspiria,  invenit  pb- 

'  Gre^^ory,  in  the  beginning  of  the  tliird  ratus  laetitiam,  culpa  vcniam,  dolor 

book  on  the  miracles  of  St  Martin :  gra-  ris  pcrvcuit  ad  medeiam. 
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rare  associated  in  the  sunds  of  the  men  of  this  age,  by  all  they  had 
Men  told  &om  childhood,  so  many  sacred  recollections,  might  some- 
imes  produce  a  salutary  thrill  of  emotion ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  it 
Diy  be  explained  how  criminals  might  here  be  brougiht  to  confess 
Imr  guilt,  or  how  the  suddenly  awakened  anguish  of  remorse  might 
^ereal  itself  to  tiiem  in  menacing  visions,  or  a  powerful  shock  of  ttie 
lenrous  system  predispose  them  to  sudden  attacks  of  illness.  Tet 
ie  also  meet  with  cases,  where  St.  Martin  is  invoked  precisely  after 
lie  manner  of  a  pagan  deity ;  as,  when  he  is  addressed  in  the  follow- 
ng  style :  *^  If  thou  dost  not  perform  what  I  request  of  thee,  we  will 
lere  bum  for  tihee  no  more  lamps,  nor  pay  thee  any  honors  at  all ; "  > 
md  the  objects  taken  off  from  the  places  about  the  holy  tomb,  were 
i^Sed  to  the  same  uses  as  any  amulet  of  pagan  superstition.^  Such 
bemg  the  tendency  of  the  popular  mind,^  it  would  now  follow,  as  a 
reiy  natural  consequence,  that  deception  in  the  use  of  pretended 
relies  would  be  common,^  or  that  those  least  entitled  to  tiie  name 
loald  be  honored,  after  their  death,  as  saints.  To  put  a  stop  to 
ndi  abuses,  the  Emperor  Charles,  in  a  capitulary  issued  at  Frank- 
bri  on  the  Maine,^  in  794,  directed,  that  no  new  saints  should  be  wor- 
hq^)ed,  and  no  chapels  erected  to  their  memory  on  the  public  high- 
rajs ;  but  those  only  should  be  worshipped  in  the  church,  who  had 
een  raised  to  this  honor  by  virtue  of  their  sufferings  or  the  worthl- 
ess of  Uieir  lives. 

The  number  of  festivals,  additional  to  the  high  festivals  of  the  anr 
lent  church,  had  increased,  vp  to  the  end  of  this  period,  in  the  West- 
m  chu]^h,  (as  we  find  from  a  list  drawn  up  by  a  council  at  Mentz 
1 81i>*)  to  the  following  extent.  First,  there  were  two  festivals  of 
bnf.  As  Christmas  was  naturally  followed  by  the  celebration  of 
any  other  festivals  relating  to  the  infancy  of  CTirist,  so  there  arose, 
.  the  Greek  church,  the  festival  of  Christ's  presentation  in  the  temple, 
dke  2:  26 ;  referring  to  the  recognition  of  the  child  Jesus  as  the  Mes- 

^  See  Gregor.  Turon.  dc  miracalis  Iklar-  monk  of  St.  GalL  One  who  had  failed  of 
u,  L  III.  c.  S.  gaining  the  favor  of  his  bishop  and  feudal 
'  Gregory  of  Tours  having  observed  lord,  tinally  resorted  with  success  to  the 
It  one  of'  his  vineyards  was  ruined  every  following  expedient  Having  entrapped  a 
•r  by  hail-storms,  fastened  a  piece  of  fox  without  injuring  the  animal,  he  brought 
IX,  taken  from  ttio  vicinity  of  the  tomb,  it  as  a  present  to  oishop  llccho.  As  the 
I  one  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  from  that  bishop  was  wondering  how  he  managed  to 
me  the  place  was  spared,  de  miracalis  catch  the  fox  with  so  little  harm  to  the 
[iitim  L  L  c  34.  Oil  was  used  as  an  creature,  the  man  said :  When  the  fox  was 
nnlet,  to  core  a  disease  among  cattle,  dc  in  full  chase,  I  cried  out  to  it.  In  the  name 
iracolis  Martini  1.  III.  c.  18.  of  my  lord  Recho,  stop  and  keep  still! 
'  A  monk,  who  had  already  in  his  life-  So  the  fox  stood  inmiovablo  till  I  seized 
me  acquired  the  character  of  a  miracle-  him.  The  bishop  was  well  pleased  to  find 
'oiker,  rcqucsted  that  he  might  not  bo  that  his  sanctity  had  so  plainly  revealed 
Dried  in  his  clowter,  foreseeing  that  after  itself,  and  the  man  luid  won  his  favor  for- 
ii  death  multitudes  of  the  people  would  ever.  Even  if  the  story  were  not  true,  it 
«  continually  Hocking  to  his  grave,  in  may  none  the  less  be  considered  as  a  cha- 
ttier to  be  cured  of  their  diseases.  Gre-  racteristic  satire,  taken  from  the  life  of  the 
5«.  Turon.  vitac  patrum  c.  I.  Vain-  times.  Monachi  Sangallensis  gesta  Caroh 
niaded  bi^ihops  now  aspired  to  the  honor  M  1. 1,  c.  20. 
^  having  it  said,  that  miracles  were  *  See  Gregor.  Turon.  hist 
vrooght  in  their  name.  A  characteristic  ^  C.  40. 
■oecdote  on  this  point  is  rektcd  by  the  •  C.  35.                           ^^^ 
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fiiah,  by  Simeon  and  Anna — hence  called  in  the  Greek  church  ihe 
ioQin  vnan^g  {tov  kvqiw).    But  in  the  Western  church,  the  wonlib 
of  Mary  caused  it  to  be  changed  into  a  festival  of  Mary ;  under  whid 
name  this  feast  is  noticed  by  the  council  of  Mentz  —  as  the  festum  por 
rificationis  Mariae.     The  habit  of  comparing  Mary  with  Christ  led  meo 
gradually  to  believe,  that  something  of  a  miraculous  nature  must  have 
been  connected  both  with  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  her  earttilj 
life ;  and  the  silence  of  the  gospels  on  the  subject  of  her  death  left  here 
ample  room  for  legendary  tradition.^     This  led  to  the  festival  of  tin 
assumption  (assimitio  Mariae).     Next  followed,  as  octave  to  the  fulh 
vcd  of  Christmas,  the  festival  of  ChrisVs  circumcision^  which  was  0^ 
over  agdnst  the  pagan  celebration  of  New  year's  day.     Furtherm<n«, 
there  was  the  feast  of  St,  Michael,  the  occasion  of  wluch  was  as  foUom. 
The  Apocalypse  had  set  to  work  the  imaginations  of  men  to  invent  fifr 
tions^bout  the  archangel  Michael ;  and  many  were  the  stories  aboat 
visions  in  which  he  was  described  as  having  appeared.     With  the  storj 
of  such  an  appearance  was  finally  connected  in  the  Roman  church  the 
feast  of  St.  Michael,  dedicatio  sancti  Michaelis,  as  it  was  called  by  the 
council  of  Mentz,  in  reference  to  the  dedication  of  a  church  in  Borne, 
where  an  appearance  of  this  sort  was  said  to  have  occurred.     The  ides 
of  this  feast  is,  the  communion  of  believers  on  earth  mth  the  hi^r 
world  of  perfected  spirits  —  the  memory  of  the  church  triumj^iani 
Furthermore,  there  was  the  simultaneous  festival,  which  oriffinaUd  til 
ilie  fifth  cetUury,  in  honor  of  Uie  t)xartyrdom  of  St,  Peter  and  of  8L 
Paid,  Dies  natalis  apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli.     The  iiativity  of  John 
the  Baptist,  the  only  one  which,  besides  the  nativity  of  Chjrist,  was 
celebrated  in  the  church,  and  that  on  account  of  its  connection  nith 
the  latter.     Next  are  particularly  mentioned,  the  natales  of  Andrew, 
of  Remigius  (of  Rheims)  and  of  Martin ;  and  for  each  several  diocese 
the  particular  festivals  of  the  saints,  which  were  buried  in  them ;  and 
festivals  commemorating  the  dedication  of  particular  churches.     In 
this  age,  arose  also  another  festival,  not  named  by  this  council,  which 
afterwards  obtained  general  validity.     In  the  Greek  church,  was  first 
introduced  a  feast  in  memory  of  all  the  saiiits  which,  inasmuch  as  the 
whole  number  of  saints  represents  the  collective  sum  of  the  effects  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  was  properly  observed  as  an  octave  to  the  festival  rf 
Pentecost.     But  in  the  Western  church,  the  founduig  of  the  same  fes- 
tival grew  out  of  a  particular  occasion.     Boniface  IV,  who  became 
pope  in  the  year  610,  having  at  his  own  request  been  presented,  by 
the  Greek  emperor  Phocas,  with  the  Pantheon  m  Rome,  following  out 
tlie  pagan  idea,  converted  this  temple  into  a  church  dedicated  to  Mary 
and  all  the  saints,  wliich  now  suggested  the  idea  of  fomiding  a  festival 
of  this  import.     Alcuin  particularly  designates  this  festival,  as  the  feast 
of  the  glorification  of  human  nature  by  Christ,  in  the  consciousness  that 
men  were  now  endowed  with  so  nmch  power  as  instruments  of  the  Holy 

^  The  IcLTOTids  finally  rctluced  to  form  in  her  bed,  and  watched  with  her.    Then  ap- 

Gregorv  of  Tours  de  gloria  martynira  I.  I.  jwared  Christ  with  his  angels,  and  commit- 

c  4.     VViiL'M  Mary  was  near  the  point  of  ted  her  soul  to  the  archan^l  Gabriel ;  but 

death,  all  the  apostles  assembled  around  her  body  was  taken  away  in  a  dood. 
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Sirit — the  feast  of  sfnritiial  communion  with  the  perfected  members 
the  churchJ 
.  We  observed,  in  the  preceding  period,  how  the  idea  of  the  Iiord's 
supper  as  a  sacrifice,  which  Iiad  proceeded  from  a  purely  Christian 
clement,  became  gradually  transformed  from  the  symbolical  into  a 
magical  import.  In  this  resjHJct,  Gregory  the  Great  appears  eape^ 
cially  to  represent  the  Christian  spirit  of  the  age,  ever  inclining  more 
and  more  to  the  magical.  The  idea,  that  the  holy  supper  should  rep- 
resent, in  a  lively  form,  to  the  believing  heart,  the  redemptive  suffer^ 
mg^  of  Christ,  whereby  mankind  became  reconciled  to  (lod  —  and  the 
communion  between  Ileaven  and  earth  was  restored, —  this  idea  took, 
for  him,  the  meaning :  that  whenever  the  priest  presents  this  offi.»ring, 
heaven  opens  at  his  voice  ;  tlio  clioirs  of  angels  appear ;  the  higli  and 
the  low,  the  earthly  and  the  lieavenly  unite ;  tlie  visible  and  the  invisi- 
ble become  one.*  Who  may  not  recognize  here  a  heart  deeply  pene- 
trated with  the  consciousness  of  what  had  been  done  by  the  redemp- 
tion ;  though  the  trath  at  bottom,  from  being  connected  ^-ith  the  false 
ricw  of  tlie  priesthood,  aiid  tlie  false  notion,  grounded  therein,  of  the 
sacrificial  act  of  the  priest,  fi-om  being  transferred  to  this  isolated,  out- 
ward act,  received  an  erroneous  apj)lication  ?  Now  Gregory,  by  look- 
ing at  the  sacrifice  of  the  supper  in  this  connection,  could  say :  What 
most  be  the  efficacy  of  this  sacrifice,  which  continually  imitates  and 
repeats  for  us  tlic  redemptive  passion  of  Christ  V3  But  still  Gregory 
did  not  apprehend  this  idea  of  a  sacrifice  in  a  barely  outward  manner, 
but  in  connection  with  the  whole  bent  and  tendency  of  the  inwanl  life, 
as  did  Augustin ;  for  he  reckoned,  as  belon<^ng  to  the  living  appro- 
priation of  this  sacrifice,  the  spiritual  offering  of  one's  self,  the  surren- 
dry  of  the  whole  life  to  the  Redeemer,  in  an  absolute  self-renuncia- 
tion.* But  although  he  could  apprehend,  after  this  manner,  the  d<xj- 
trine  of  the  holy  supper  in  its  tnie  religious  and  moral  significance,  as 
denoting  the  living  appropriation  of  fellowship  with  the  Redeemer,  yet 
as  a  consequence  rc»sulting  fnnn  that  magical  element,  he  coimectod 
with  this  the  idea  of  an  objective,  magical  efficacy  of  that  sacrifice, 
capable  of  operating  both  on  the  hving  and" on  the  dead.* 

As  to  its  effect  ou  departed  souls,  this  was  conuoctcd  with  that  other 
notion,  which  also  had  come  down  from  the  j)rcviou3  period,®  of  a  pur- 

'  Almin  (op.  76)  to  A  mo.  an-hbishop  of  tns  itorum  in  hoc  mystcrio  sucrae  obhiiio- 

Salzhurg:  ({uoniiim  si  Klius  uiius  rx  illi^  iiis  iminolaiur. 

in  rcffri  ti^tumcnto  oratione  sua  duiii  vo-  *•  Sed  iurci."<sc  est,  ut  cum  liaoc  a;riinu!4 

luit  clamlcre  coelam  potuit  pnievaricatori-  no^uietipHos  l)i*o  in  cunlis  conrritionc  mac- 

ha^  ct  aiM'rirc  convor^i?(,  ({uaiito  iiia^ris  oni-  tcmu<.  quia  qui  pa<siouis  doiuiuicac  iiiys- 

ncs  sancti  in  novo  tcstanu;iito,  u)*i  cis  spc-  tcria   ci.-l('l)ruunLs  delK'niua   imitari   i{Utj<l 

rialifrr  et  patenter  clav»>s  rc;;:ni  c<H'IO"»tis  a«rinnH.     Tunc  erj^o  vert*  pro  uo^^U  lio-iria 

cummisvae  sunt  et  cluudcru  cocluin  pos-  erit  Deo,  cum  nos  ipsos  hu>tiam  fccuriiiiu>«. 

rant  incn^dnliH  ct  apcrirc  cn'dentil)us,  si  in-  *  Th«  presentation  of  this  oti'i-rinj;  rau<i'd 

tina  dilertionc  honorifirantur,  a  Hdclihux  the  chains  to  1)6  removed  from  a  di<<taiit 

<*(  honorilicantur  gloriHcutioue  eis  condi^-  captive,  in  wliotte  U'half  his  faithfid  wife 

na.  had  offered  it.     In  the  same  way.  a  >ca- 

•  Sec  Gregor.  Dial.  1.  IV.  c.  58.  man.  tossed  about  by  a  stonn  in  a  *«iiiaU 

'  Quae  illam  nobis  mortem  per  myste-  Inmt  at  sea  was  supi)ortcd  bv  bread  from 

rinm  reparat,  pro  absolutione  no-ttni  pas-  heaven,  and  saved  from  foundering. 

tiomm  anigcniti  semper  imitatur.     Chris-  •  See  Vol.  II. 
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gatorial  fire  destined  for  those  Christians  who,  thou^  on  ike  whole  m 
a  state  of  saving  faith  (that  is,  of  faith  working  by  love),  were  sffl 
burdened  with  many  clogs  of  sin,  for  which  thej  must  suffer,  and  fion 
which  they  must  be  purified,  and  who  had  died  in  this  state.  Norn  ilie 
sacrifice  offered  for  such,  since  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  passion  was 
thereby  appropriated  to  them,  was  to  serve  as  a  means  of  deliveiing 
them  sooner  from  those  purifying  fires,  and  of  enabling  them  to  get  £ 
heaven.  The  stories  wluch  Gregory  cites  in  his  Dialogues  in  coi]£nD»> 
tion  of  these  ideas,  were  peculiarly  adapted,  if  we  consider  the  prenil- 
ing  bent  of  the  age,  to  obtain  currency  for  his  views  in  the  mmds  of 
men,  whose  religious  feelings  partook  so  strongly  of  the  sensuous  eb* 
ment,  and  who  were  governed  more  by  an  excited  ima^nation,  Aan 
by  the  prudent  dictates  of  the  understanding.  While  then,  in  coh 
nection  with  the  predominant  Old  Testament  mode  of  considering  ilie 
priesthood,  this  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper  became  the  prevuling  one, 
the  dangerous  error  now  arose  among  the  people,  of  laying  the  greit' 
est  stress  on  the  sacrificial  act  of  the  priest  in  behalf  of  the  living  and 
the  dead.  The  priest  wad  solicited  with  valuable  presents,  to  ny 
masses  for  tiie  repose  of  departed  souls ;  while  the  laity  were  moie 
seldom  disposed  to  participate  in  Uie  commmiion.  The  thing  was  carried 
to  such  an  extreme,  tliat  priests  presented  the  offering  of  the  mass  akne 
and  by  themselves,  without  any  participation  of  the  congregation  (tlM 
so-called  missae  privatae).  Efforts  were  made  in  the  Carolinian  p^ 
riod  to  remove  Uiis  abuse  also,  which  was  so  directly  opposed  to  die 
design  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  many  voices  of  die 
church  alleged  against  it  the  ancient  liturgical  forms  of  celebrating  die 
eucharist.  Thus  the  council  of  Mentz,  in  813,  says,  how  can  die 
priest  pronounce  the  words:  Sursum  corda,  or  dominus  vobisema 
(Raise  your  hearts  —  The  Lord  be  with  you),  where  none  are  prt* 
sent?!  Theodulf  of  Orleans  brings  up  the  same  subject  in  his  In- 
structions to  the  parochial  clergy  ;^  and  objects  to  private  masses,  tkat 
our  Lord  said,  Where  two  or  three  are  assembled  in  my  name,  I  irill 
be  in  the  midst  of  them.  Hence  too,  it  was  found  necessary  to  exhort 
the  laity  to  a  more  frequent  participation  in  the  communion.  This  ms 
done  by  the  synod  at  Cloveshove,  and  by  Theodulf  of  Orleans,  irbo 
insists  however  upon  the  necessity  of  due  preparation  in  order  to  pi^ 
ticipate  worthily  in  the  holy  ordinance.^ 

The  ancient  rules  of  church  penance  were  transmitted  also  to  tUs 
period.  Yet  some  regard  was  paid,  in  the  administration  of  ehurck 
discipline,  to  the  new  relations  which  had  sprung  up  among  a  baibe* 
rous  people.  Thus  to  those,  who  personally  confessed  their  ^ns  to  the 
priest,*  it  was  granted  as  a  favor,  that  they  should  not  be  subjected  to 

*  C.  23.  tntihns  exomet,  clcemosynis  et  oradooftii 
■  C.  7.    It  could  not  be  celebrated  sine    insistat. 

salutationc  sucenlotis,  responsiono  nihilo-  *  The  distinction  of  peccata  occiiltft  ftoB 

minus  plebis.  pcccatis  publicis,  whicn  latter  came  to  dM 

•  C.  44.  ndmonendus  est  populus,  ut  no-  tnowlcdjjrc  of  the  bishops  bv  other  wft- 
qaaquam  indiffcrentcr  acccdat  nop  ab  hoc  ncsscs,  and  were  publicly  pnnfshed  •ocord* 
niminm  abstincat,  sed  cum  onini  diligcntia  ing  to  their  decisions  at  public  tribontli) 
cligat  tempus,  quando  ali(]uamdiu  ab  opcre  (sec  what  has  been  said  above  conoenuBS 
coigugali  abstineat  et  vitiiB  se  parget,  vir-  the  Sends). 
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any  public  drarch  penance,  bnt  only  to  penitential  exercises  which 
were  to  be  performed  in  private.  There  was  a  deviation  from  the  an- 
dent  laws  of  the  church  also  in  this,  that  to  those  who  confessed  their 
fiins  and  declared  their  readiness  to  engage  in  the  penitential  exercises 
imposed  on  them,  the  priest  might  grant  absolution  at  once,  although 
they  could  not  as  yet  be  allowed  to  partake  of  the  communion.^  And 
since  in  general,  there  were  now  many  things  in  the  laws  relating  to 
church  penance  which  could  not  be  adapted  to  the  new  relations,  or, 
anudst  such  relations,  could  not  be  apf»Iicd  without  encoiuitcring  a 
violent  opposition;  this  circumstance  led  to  changes  which,  often- 
times, were  undertaken  to  be  carried  through  in  so  arbitrary  a  man- 
ner, as  threatened  to  enfeeble  the  severity  of  church  discipline,  so 
wholesome  for  those  rude  times,  and  to  ericoura;;e  securitv  in  crimes. 
Whenever  a  real  interest  was  felt  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
church,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Carolingian  period,  men  endeavored  to 
banish  the  libelli  poenitentiales  (penitential  certificates),  which  sprang 
mto  use  in  so  abusive  a  manner ;  and  to  restore  again  the  severity  of 
the  ecclesiastical  laws.*  The  directions  for  administering  church  pen- 
ance, drawn  up  by  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  bv  Egbert  of 
York  in  the  eighth  century,  and  by  Halitgar,  bishop  of  Cambray,  at 
flie  opening  of  the  ninth  century,  were  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  the  ancient  laws  of  the  church,  relating  to  penance,  applica- 
ble to  the  new  relations  and  manners.  Now  these  races  of  people 
irere  much  accustomed  to  pecuniary  mulcts,  which  had  been  adopted 
also  into  the  systems  of  jurisprudence ;  so  that  by  paying  a  certain 
specified  fine,  those  who  hah  been  guilty  of  thefb  or  of  murder,  could 
parchase  exemption  fit)m  the  punishment  due  to  those  crimes ;  and  by 
a  ct>mpo9ition,  could  come  to  an  understanding  with  those  whom  they 
had  injured,  or  with  the  relations  of  those  whom  they  had  murdered. 
The  regulations  of  church  penance  wore  now  accommodated  to  these 
ciistoms,^  and  a  composition  of  tliis  sort  was  received  among  the  num- 

'  Among  the  ordinances  of  Boniface, —  turr,  perhaps  Mnximu.^  of  Turin,  felt  ron- 

whcre   also   it  is  spoken   of   as  a  com-  stniiiied   to  s[)eak    carnciitly  against    tiic 

pliance  introduced  bj  the  circumstanced  abuse  of  iiulul^:onces  practi.sed  by  Ariuu 

of  the  times.     Et  quia  yaria  necessitate  ecclesiastics  amon;;  the  barbarian  triltos, 

pracpedimar,  canonum  statuta  de  conci-  and  which  had  spnm^  out  of  accommodo- 

liaudid   poenitcntibus   pleniter   oluservare,  tion  to  these  prevailing  customs.    Seo  the 

propterea  omnino  non  dimittatur  (it  should  passa^  already  referred  to  in  connection 

not  be  whoUj  omitted,  everything  should  with  another  subject :   Praepwiti  eorum. 

be  done  that  was  possible).    Curet  unus-  quos  presbyteros  vocant,  dicuntur  tule  ha- 

quisque  presbyter  statim  post  acceptam  bere  mHn<hitum,  ut  si  quis  laic*orum  fassus 


pro 

repndiatis  penitus  libellie,  quos  poenitcn-  getur  tibi.  Vanus  plane  et  insipiens  pres- 
tiales  Tocant,  quorum  sunt  certi  errores,  byter,  qui  cum  ille  praedam  accipiat,  putat, 
incerti  anctores.  Qui  dum  pro  poccatis  quod  ^eccatum  Cbristus  indulgeat  Ncs- 
graTibus  Icres  quosdam  et  inusitatos  im-  cit,  quia  salvator  solet  peccata  donare  et 
ponant  poenitenthie  modos,  consuunt  pul-  pro  delicto  quaerere  pretiosas  lacrimas, 
villos  secundum  propheticum  sermonem  non  pecunias  numerosas.  Denioue  Pe- 
Ezech.  13.  sub  omni  cubito  manus  et  faci-  tms,  cum  ter  negando  Dominum  deliauis- 
nnt  cervicalia  sub  capite  tmivcrsae  aetatis  set  veniam  non  muneribus  meruit,  sed  la- 
ad  capiendas  animas.  erimis  impetravit.  Apud  hujusmodi  prae- 
•  fircn  a  church-father  of  the  fifth  ccn-  ceptores  semper  divites  innocentes,  semper 

12" 
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ber  of  ecclesiastical  punishments ;  or  those  who  could  not  be  induced 
to  undertake  certain  kinds  of  church  penance  to  which  they  ahodd 
haye  been  subjected  according  to  the  old  laws  of  the  church,  were  il- 
bwed  to  substitute  for  these  a  pecuniary  fine  proportionately  estmiai' 
ed,  and  the  nioney  thus  contributed  was  either  to  be  given  as  ahns  to 
the  poor,  or  p^d  for  the  ransom  of  captives,  or  for  defraying  tbe  ex- 
penses of  public  worship.^  This  was  the  first,  in  itself  considered,  in- 
nocent, occasion  of  indulgences.  They  were  accordingly  nothing  die 
at  first,  than  a  substitution  for  the  church  punishments  lutberto  ci» 
tomary,  of  others  better  suited  to  the  manners  of  these  races.  But  m 
it  generally  happened  that  some  fatal  misapprehension,  whereby  iiie 
barbarous  people  were  made  to  feel  secure  in  their  sins,  became  eaaSj 
attached  not  only  to  this,  but  to  every  kind  of  church  penance,  when 
the  ecclesiastical  tribunal  was  not  duly  distinguished  from  the  diyine, 
and  the  church  absolution,  from  the  divine  forgiveness  of  sins,  and 
when  penitence  was  not  contemplated  in  its  connection  with  the  whole 
economy  of  Christian  salvation,'  so  it  happened  here,  that  the  practice 
of  granting  absolution  for  money  soon  gave  birth  to  the  fatal  error, 
that  it  was  possible  in  this  way  to  purchase  exemption  from  the  pan- 
ishment  of  »n  and  to  obtain  its  for^veness.  The  false  confidence  m 
the  merit  of  almsgi\ing  was  in  fact  nothing  new.  Against  this  ddu- 
sion  and  the  abuse  resulting  from  it,  many  of  the  reforming  synods  of 
this  period  camestiy  contended.  Thus  the  synod  at  CloveshoTe,  so 
often  mentioned  before,  declared  in  the  year  747,  can.  26,  that  almi 
were,  by  no  means,  to  be  given  under  the  impression  of  being  able  tiiere- 
by  to  indulge  more  freely  in  certain  sins,  of  however  trifling  a  natorei 
Nor  should  alms  be  given  except  out  of  property  that  had  been  lawfd> 
ly  acquired.  When,  on  the  contrary,  alms  were  given  out  of  propeitj 
imlawfully  obtained,  the  divine  justice  was  thereby  rather  offcnaed  thin 
appeased.  Neither  might  any  give  alms  to  the  hungry  for  the  purpoM 
of  surrendering  himself  to  gluttony  and  drunkenness  ;  lest  perchaiiee, 
in  making  the  divine  justice  venal,  he  might  draw  down  on  himself  flie 
heavier  condemnation.  They  who  so  acted  or  judged,  seemed  to  fftt 
their  property  to  God ;  but  beyond  a  doubt  they  much  rather  by  their 
vices  gave  themselves  to  the  dcvil.^  This  synod  denounced  also  the 
dangerous,  arbiti-ary,  and  novel  custom,  by  winch  men  imagined  (ane^ 
ror  occasioned  no  doubt  by  the  above-mentioned  introduction  of  coTHf^- 
titions  into  the  practice  of  the  church),  that  by  the  giving  of  alms,  tuBJ 
were  released  from  all  the  other  more  difficult  kinds  of  church  pennnoe 
—when,  on  the  contrary,  the  ordinary  church  penance  ought  only  to 
be  strengthened  thereby.'*    So  too  the  second  council  of  Chalons^  A.P* 

panperes  criminosi.    s.  Mabillon  Moscum  sanctnm  altare,  sive  pro  pauperibos  GUI' 

Itilicnm  T.  I.  P.  U.  p.  2S.  tianis  erogandum. 

^  Halitgar.  liber  poenitentialis,  that  who-  '  See  respecting  the  germ  of  theae  9BM 

ervt  could  not  submit  to  the  prescribed  the  section  relating  to  diurch-life.    YcLL 

fiwts,  should  pay  a  sum  of  money,  propor-  p.  219,  and  Vol.  II.  p.  256. 

tionate  to  his  means,  for  the  determinate  '  Hoc  enim  modo  fadentea  sive  m^ 

period  of  fiuting  remitted  to  him.     Sed  mantes  sua   Deo  dare  videntnr,  seipsoi 

uBusquisque  attendat,  cui  dare  debet,  sive  diabolo  per  flagitia  dare  non  dubitantv. 

pio  redemptioM  captiTomin,  sIyo  super  *  Fostiemo  ucuti  nova  adiiiTentk>  ii 
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leclared  against  such  as  expected  to  purchase  immunitj  fixnn 
nent  by  &e  giving  of  alms.^  A  falso  confidence  of  the  same 
as  placed  also  in  the  mechanical  repetition  of  forms  of  prayer, 
OQS,  and  even  upon  those  80<;alled  good  works,  which  men  pro- 
yihers  to  do  for  them.  The  council  of  Cloveshove  declared  on 
itraiy,^  that  the  singing  of  psalms  was  without  meaning,  except 
tzpression  of  the  feeling?  of  the  heart.^  This  council  was  led  to 
i  itself  so  strongly  and  explicitly  against  these  erroneous  tenden- 
)cause  they  had  exhibited  themselves  in  the  grossest  forms.  A 
in,  who  applied  for  absolution  on  account  of  a  heavy  crime,  had 
in  his  letter,  that  he  had  distributed  so  many  alms,  and  procured 
number  of  persons  to  sing  psalms  and  to  fast  for  him,  that  even 
ived  a  hundred  years  longer,  he  would  have  furnished  a  suffi- 
ompensation.  If  the  divine  justice  could  be  so  propitiated,  say 
incU  on  the  other  side,  Christ  would  not  have  said,  How  hardly 
rich  man  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
he  regulations  touching  church  penance,  which  belong  to  the 
igian  period,  allusion  is  constantlv  made  to  the  fact,  that  the 
!e  should  be  measured,  not  by  the  length  of  tlie  time,  but  by  the 
I  of  disposition.^  Attention  was  directed  also  to  the  difference 
n  the  divine  forgiveness  of  sin  and  priestly  absolution.  Allud- 
the  opinion  of  those  who  held  that  confes^on  of  suis  before  God 
one  necessary,  and  maintaining  on  the  contrary,  that  both 
be  united,  this  council  says :  We  should  confess  our  sins  to 
rho  is  the  forever  of  all  sins  according  to  Psalm  31,  and  mu- 
pray  for  each  other's  salvation.  By  confession  before  God,  we 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  by  confession  to  the  priest  we  learn  from 
e  means,  by  which  sin  may  be  purged  away.  For  God,  the  au- 
od  giver  of  salvation  and  of  health,  bestows  these  blessings, 
oaes  by  the  invisible  agency  of  his  power,  sometimes  by  employ- 
>  agency  of  the  physician.*  It  is  here  allowed,  that  the  divine 
ness  of  sins  could  be  bestowed,  even  without  the  priestly  abso- 
i  but  that  the  priest  acted  only  as  an  instrument  of  divine  grace, 
purpose  of  leading  men  to  the  appropriation  of  the  divine  pardon.^ 

I  periculosa   coaoactudo  est,  non  pcccnto,  ea  vcro,  quae  soccrdod  fit,  docet, 

pia  porrecta  nd  minucudam  vcl  od  qualiter  ipsa  pur^ntur   pcccata.      Dcus 

im  satisfactioncm  per  jejnnium  ct  namaao  salatis  ct  sanitatis  auctor  ct  largi- 

espiationis  opera,  a  saccrdote  jure  tor  plcramqac  banc  pracbct  suae  potential 

I  mdicta,  scd  inugia  ad  augmentan*  inyisibili  auministrationc,  plcnunquo  mcdi- 

cndAtionem.  corum  opcratione. 

4.  ^  Also  Theodulf  of  Orleans  supposes  the 

4.    Qai  hoc  porpetrarunt,  videntnr  forgiveness  of  sins  conditioned  solely  on 

■erccde  condaccrc,  ut  eis  impone  the  inward  confession  of  sins  before  God, 

lieeat  qoia  quanto  nos  memores  sumus  peccato- 

7.  mm  nostromm,  tanto  horum  Dommns  ob- 

:  intima  intentio  cordis.  liviscitar.     Bat  he  considers  it  to  be  the 

■  the  second  council  of  Chalons  end  of  aoricalar  confession,  that  penitents 

4:  ncque  enim  pensanda  est  poeni-  by  following  the  counsel  of  the  priest,  and 

■mtitate  temporis,  sed  ardoro  men-  applying  the  remedies  by  him  prescribed, 

ortificatione  corporis.    Cor  autcm  and  through  the  mediation  of  his  prmn, 

m  et  hnmiliatum  Deus  non  sper-  might  bo  cleansed  from  the  stain  ^ria^i 

quia  acccpto  a  sacordotibus  lelntMl^ 

ifeiiio  itaquc,  quae  Deo  fit,  pnrgat  hUIo,  uanborrimis  pocnitendaa  ' 
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So  too  Halitgar  says :  ^  **  When  a  man  has  committed  any  sn, 
wherebj  he  is  excluded  from  the  body  of  Christ,  a  great  deal  more 
certainly  depends  on  contrition  of  heart  than  on  the  measure  of 
time ;  but  as  no  one  can  look  into  tlie  heart  of  another,  particultt 
times  have  been  rightly  fixed  upon  by  the  heads  of  the  churdi,  in 
order  that  satisfaction  may  also  be  given  to  the  church,  in  which  the 
sins  are  forgiven.'  It  is  evident,  how  much  better  it  would  have  been 
for  the  religious  and  moral  condition  of  the  communities,  if  there  had 
not  been  so  great  a  lack  of  priests  capable  of  administering  the  sje- 
tern  of  church  penance  according  to  the  principles  here  expressed. 

Besides  the  changes  in  the  system  of  penance,  which  proceeded 
firom  too  lax  a  tendency,  we  have  stall  to  mention  the  new  and  seyerer 
kinds  of  penance,  which,  although  more  rarely,  were  imposed  in  ex* 
traordinary  cases,  such  as  murder,  —  where  me  delinquent  was  com* 
peUed  to  go  about  with  a  heavy  weight  of  iron  chains  and  rings,  made 
fast  to  different  members  of  his  body ;  or,  thus  loaded,  to  make  a  p3> 
grimage  to  some  distant  holy  place,  as  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  idieie, 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  case,  he  was  to  obtain  absoIutioBi^ 
Agunst  the  vagrancy  of  such  peninents,  more  resembling  the  spint  ef 
oriental  self-castigation,  than  the  moral  culture  of  a  Christian,  and  im* 
itated  no  doubt  by  enthusiasts  and  deceivers  in  other  cases  besda 
those  described,  the  emperor  Charles  finally  passed,  in  the  year  789, 
a  special  law.^ 

nibiu  sire  rontais  onitionibns,  peccatonun  ddii  centum  cireoUs  ferreis  tan  lb  edit 

macuUu  diluimas,  c.  30.    To  be  sure,  ac-  quam  in  utroqne  conMtrictiis  bmchio^y 

cording  to  the  church  theory  of  satisfaction,  gravihus  qnotidio  suppliciis  afficeretv,  pff 

it  might  l>c  considered  neccxsarv,  after  the  snlcos,  qnos  ferrnm  carnibns  ejns  inffixn^ 

forgiveness  of  sin  had  been  obtained,  to  ob-  ridentibus  iidem  fecit    Vita  S.  GtelU,  L  U 

tain  also  exemption  fVx>m  its  punishment  bj  c.  34. 

means  of  church  penances  voluntarily  on-  *  Xec  isti  nudi  cum  ferro  (sinantnr  yufr 

dertaken,  so  as  to  avoid  tlie  necessity  of  ri),  qui  dicnnt  se  data  sibi  poenitentitn 

being  subjected  to  the  fires  of  purgatory.  vagantes.     Melius  \idetar,  at,  si  tikpii 

^  In  his  preface  de  poenitcntiae  utilitate.  inconsuetum  et  capitalc  crimen  commit 

'  Ut  sati jfiat  etiam  ecclcsiae,  in  qua  ro-  rint,  in  loco  permaneant  laborantes  et  Mrii- 

mittantur  peccota.  cntes  et  poenitentiam  agentes  secindv 

*  The  description  of  such  an  one :  Pan-  quod  sibi  canonico  impositum  sit  Btha 

pcrculus  quidam  presbyter  propter  homi-  capitular.  I.  239. 


SECTION  FOURTH. 


HDTORT  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  APPREHENDED  AND  DEVELOPED  AS 

A  SYSTEM  OF  DOCTRINES. 

I.  In  the  Latin  Church. 

Gregory  the  Great,  with  whom  we  begin  this  period,  concludes  the 
aeries  of  classical  church-teachers  of  the  West.     Bv  him,  that  form 
of  the  development  of  church  doctrine  which  had  obtained  in  the 
Christianized  Roman  world,  was  carried  over  into  the  succeeding  centu 
ries ;  and  he  represents  the  very  important  middle  point  between  the 
Christian  creation  under  the  Roman  form  of  culture,  now  in  the  process 
of  decline,  and  the  new  Christian  creation,  destined  to  spring  forth  out 
of  the  stock  of  the  German  races.     Bom  in  Rome,  between  the  years 
540  and  5o0,  of  a  noble,  patrician  family,  he  was  educated  in  a  style 
corresponding  to  his  rank,  and  possessed  a  good  knowledge  of  Roman 
literature.    Of  the  Greek  language  he  always  remamed  ignorant. 
He  filled  for  some  time  the  oflSce  of  praetor  at  Rome,  till,  in  his  for- 
tieth year,  he  retired  from  active  duties  and  embraced  the  monastic 
fife.     He  founded  six  monasteries  ;  and  in  one  of  these,  which  he  had 
established  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  he  entered  as  a  monk  himself,  and 
iras  afterwards  made  its  abbot.     The  Roman  bishop,  Pclagius  II, 
drew  him  into  the  active  service  of  the  church,  making  him  one  of  the 
seven  deacons  in  the  church  of  Rome.   Availing  himself  of  that  know- 
ledge of  the  world  and  skill  in  the  management  of  affairs,  which  Greg- 
ory had  acquired  in  his  former  civil  capacity,  the  pope  sent  him  as  his 
agent  >  to  Constantinople.     On  the  death  of  Pelagius,  in  589,  Greg- 
ory was  chosen  his  successor.     Although  he  considered  it  his  duty,  to 
devote  himself  with  vi^aht  and  imsparing  activity  to  the  manifold 
external  business  then  connected  with  his  oflBcial  station,^  —  a  course 
which  appeared  to  him  in  the  light  of  a  necessary  condescension  of 
love  to  the  necessities  of  the  weak,  after  the  example  of  Christ,  who 
for  the  salvation  of  men  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,^  —  yet 

'  *AnoKptmup^oc,  rospoTisnlis.  civium  ncpotin  sustincrc,  moclo  de  irrucnti- 

•  He  himself  dcscrihcHthc  vast  amonnt  bos  Barbaronim  jrlndiis  pcin«rc  ct  com- 

of  foreign  business  which  fell  upon  his  misso  grcgi  in$idiantcs  lupos  timcro,  mode 

hinds,  1. 1  in  Ezcchicl,  H.  XL  ^  6.    Cogor  rerum  curam  sumcrr,  nc  dcsint  8u\>9idio 

namqae  modo  ecclcsiarum,  modo  monaste-  cis  insis,  quihus  dis<'i|)Iinne  rrpul*  tenctnr. 

riorum  cansns  discutcrc,  sacpc  singulornm  '  Ncc  taedcrc  aninium  dcbet^iBl  mhotb 

▼has  actusquc  pcnsare,    modo    quacdam  ejus  contemplation!  spiriialium  JgSyMiJfln 
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the  immediate,  spiritual  duties  of  his  vocation  ever  seemed  to  him  the 
most  weighty  and  interesting.  And,  in  &ctj  he  devoted  the  ener^es 
of  his  mind  even  to  the  improvement  of  the  ecclesiastical  muac,^  and 
of  the  liturgical  element  in  worship  generallj.  He  exerted  a  great 
influence  on  the  peculiar  shaping  given  to  the  whole  mode  of  wmhqi 
in  the  following  centuries.  Yet  he  by  no  means  neglected  the  fUffptO' 
priate  duties  of  his  office  as  a  preacher ;  but  rather  accounted  them 
among  the  most  essential  duties  of  the  priestiy  calling.'  He  held  it 
to  be  an  essential  duty  of  his  priestiy  vocation  to  admonish  and  exhort 
the  collective  body  of  the  flock  in  public  discourses,  and  the  in<Uvidiiil 
members  of  the  flock  by  private  conversations.^  He  complained  that 
the  bishops  of  his  time  neglected,  by  attending  so  much  to  outwarl 
affieurs,  the  business  of  preaching,  which  belonged  to  their  vocation, 
and  to  their  own  reproach,  called  themselves  bishops  without  actoaD? 
performing  the  duties  indicated  by  this  name ;  *  and  he  acknowledged 
that  in  so  doing  he  accused  himself,  although  he  was  compelled  by  the 
exigencies  of  tiie  times  and  in  spite  of  his  wishes,  to  become  immersed 
in  mese  external  things.^  Difficult  as  it  often  was  for  him  to  compos^ 
bv  reason  of  his  frequent  illness,  and  the  multitude  of  affairs  <»  all 
kmds  which  claimed  and  distracted  his  thoughts,  as  he  himself  ooo- 
plains,^  yet  he  was  a  diligent  preacher,  and  the  majority  of  Us  WR- 
tings  grew  out  of  sermons  which  he  had  delivered.  He  exerted  him- 
self also  to  stimulate  the  diligence  of  others  in  sermonizing ;  while  it 
was  ever  on  his  lips,  that  in  order  to  a  successful  discharge  of  die 
preacher's  office,  life  and  doctrine  must  go  together.  "  Words— ke 
said  —  that  came  from  a  cold  heart,  could  never  Hght  up  in  hearoa 
the  fervor  of  heavenly  desires ;  for  that  which  burned  not  itself  otmid 
kindle  nothing  else."  f  In  order  to  lead  the  clergy  of  his  times  to  a 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  their  office,  he  drew  up  for  their  use  a  "  Pit- 
toral  Rule,"  (regula  pastoralis),  in  which  a  great  deal  was  broudit 
together  that  lies  scattered  in  different  parts  of  his  writings.  In  w 
work,  he  endeavored  to  show  in  what  temper  of  mind  and  in  what  waj 

tentns,  aliqnando  dispcnsandis  rebus  mini-  cordibus  qnaerere.    L.  L  Horn.  XYH  fi 

mit    quMi    minoratas  inflectitnr,  quando  Evangelia,  \  9. 

illud  verbum,  per  auod  constant  omnia  ere-  *  Ad  exteriora  neg^otia  delapsi  mmtfi 

ata,  ut  prodosset  nominibus,  assumta  ha-  ministcrium  pracdicationis  relinaaimns  et 

mmnitate  voluit  paoIo  minos  ab  angelis  mi-  ad  poenam  nostram,  at  video,  episoopi  fO- 

Borari,  1.  19.  in  Job.  ^  45.  carour,  1.  c.  ^  14. 

'  Ab  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  ^  Me  ^uoque   pariter  accaso,   qnamtii 

century,  the  chair  was  still  pointed  oat  on  Barbarici  tempons  necessitate  oompnlMi 

which  Gre^ry  was  wont  to  sit  when  he  led  valdo  in  his  jaceo  inritas. 

the  chnrch  psalmody  of  the  boys  received  '  Qaam  itaqae  ad  tot  et  tanta  cogitndft 

into  the  sdiola  cantorum.     Joh.  Diaconi  scissa  ac  dilaniata  mens  dudtnr,  qoando 

Tita,  1.  IL  c.  1.  ad  semetipsam  redeat,  at  totam  se  in  pne- 

'  Pracconls  officiam  sascipit,  qaiscpis  ad  dicatione  colligat  ?    In  Ezechiel.  L  1  & 

saoerdotiam  accedit   Sacerdos  vero  si  prae-  XI.  ^  6. 

dieatioais  est  nescias,  qaam  damoris  vo-  ^  Ad  sapcmnm  desidcrinm  inflamaiit* 

oem  datorns  est  praeco  matosl  L  L  ep.  anditores  saos  noqneant  verba,  quae  fingidi^ 

S5.  corde  profcrantor,  ne^ne  enim  res,  qoaeil 

'  £t  qui  nna  eademque   cxhortationis  se  ipsa  non  arserit,  almd  accendit.    BOfir 

Tooe  non  tofficit  simul  canctos  admonere,  lia,  L.  L  VUL  in  Can.  VIII.  Job.  int 

debet  singolos,  in  qaantam  valet,  instrnere,  So  also  1.  I.  in  Ezechiel.  H.  XI.  f  7.    jEIn 

privatts   locntionibas  aedificare,  exhorta-  preacher,  he  said,  conld  inspire  in  the  hearti 

tikme  simplid  fmctnm  in  filionun  saonun  of  his  hearers  a  love  of  their  heavenly  haani 
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spiritual  shepherd  should  come  to  his  office ;  how  he  should  live  in 
how  he  should  vary  his  mode  of  address  according  to  different  cir- 
tstances,  and  according  to  the  different  character  of  his  hearers, 
how  he  should  guard  against  self-exaltation  in  perceiving  the  happy 
ilts  of  his  officii  labors.  This  work  had  an  important  influence 
LDg  the  next  succeeding  centuries,  in  exciting  a  bettor  spirit  among 
clergy,  and  in  leading  to  efforts  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
rch.  Tlie  reforming  synods  under  Charlemagne  made  it  their 
tbook  in  devising  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  spiritual 
er.i  Very  soon  after  its  appearance,  the  question  was  proposed  to 
author  by  a  bishop,  What  was  to  be  done,  in  case  that  such  men 
in  this  work,  were  required  to  fill  the  offices  of  the  church,  could 
here  bfe  found  :  *  whether  perhaps  it  was  not  enough  to  know  Jesus 
•ist  and  him  crucified  (scire  Jcsum  Christum  et  hunc  cnicifixum), 
where  it  is  quite  evident,  that  he  who  proposed  the  cjucstion,  was 
ily  aware,  how  much  is  implied  in  reallj/  hi/ywinrf  and  Hndcrst/ind- 
this,  acconling  to  the  sense  of  St.  Paul.  With  regard  to  the  pe- 
ar theological  character,  the  doctrinal  and  ethical  bent  of  Gregory, 
n  all  this,  the  study  of  Augustin,  for  whom  ho  had  a  peculiar  ven- 
ion,3  had  exercised  the  greatest  influence.  By  him,  the  Augustin- 
doctrines  in  their  milder  form,  and  directed  rather  to  the  interests 
)ractical  Christianity  than  to  those  of  speculation,  were  handed 
•  to  the  succeeding  centuries.  The  practical  interest  was  with  him 
•ywhere  predominant ;  it  led  him  to  ado]:)t  the  Augustinian  scheme 
loctrine  only  on  the  side  on  ^vliich  it  seemed  to  him  y»eculiarly 
?ssary  to  receive  it  in  order  to  the  cultivation  of  a  Christian  habit 
eeling,  so  as  to  beget  true  humility  and  sclt-renunciation,  without 
ing  to  the  investigation  of  speculative  questions  ;  as,  hi  fact,  he 
wont  to  trace  heretical  tendencies  to  the  circumstance  that  men 
not  searched  the  8crij)turcs,  to  find  that  for  which  they  were  given 
lankind,  and  which  belonged  to  the  discipline  necessary  for  salva- 
,  but  prying  after  what  was  hidden  and  incomprehensible,  neg- 
ed  to  apply  what  was  revealed  to  immediate  profit.^*  Men  boldly 
Milated  on  the  essence  of  tlie  divine  nature,  while  they  remained 
)rant  of  their  own  wretched  selves. ^ 

quiim    linjipia  cjii««  ex   vita    nrscrit.  ^  A  prncftTt  of  Afrira  havinj*  solicited  a 

\  lui-errirt,  quae  in  srraetipsa  non  ankt,  copy  of  his  Moralia  for  liis  own  instruction, 

rem.   cui   supponitur,  non    accendit.  (Jnrfrory  wrote  to  him,  1.  10.  ep.  .38.     Sed 

this  he  applies  the  words  of  John  tiie  si  dclicioso  capitis  palmlo  sa^inari,  l)eati 

iL.t  (John  5:  35):  Lucerna  ardens  ct  Aupustini  patriotae  vestri  opuscnla  le^rito 

ns.  arden.s  videlicet  per  coclestc  desid-  ot  ad  eomparationcm   silifrinis   illius  nos- 

(II.  luccns  per  vcrhum.  tnim  furfurem  non  qiiacratis. 

See  the  pn*facc  to  the  council  of  Mentz,  *  Oinncs  hacrctici,  dam  in  sacro  clo(|nio 

the  second  council  of  Hbeims  in  the  plus  secreta  Dei  student  pcrscrutari.  quam 

e  year :  the  third  council  of  Tours  di-  eapiunt,  fame  sua  steriles  tint.     Durn  ad 

*  in   its   thinl  canon,  that  no   bi.*ihop  hoc  tendunt,  quod  comprehcndcrenequeniitj 

dd.  if  it  could  possibly  be  avoided,  be  ea  cojfnoscero  ncgligunt,  ex  qiiibus  erudiri 

•rant  of  the  canons  of  the  councils,  and  potuerunt.                                             .  ,  . 

he  liber  ]>astoralis,  in  quibus  sc  debet  *  Plerumqne  audacter  de  natura  divmi- 

<M|uis(|ue  quasi  in  quodam  spcculo  assi-  tatis  tractunt,  cum  scmetipsos  miseri  xics- 

considerare.  ciant    L.  20  in  cap.  30  Job.  i  18. 
See  Lib.  II.  cp.  54. 
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Ejiowledge  in  God,  Gregory  contemplated  as  a  causatiye,  creaiiYe 
and  eternal  knowledge  ;  whereby  the  doctrine  that  predestinaiaon  10 
conditioned  on  a  foreknowledge  of  ^ven  events,  seems  by  him  to  be 
excluded.     It  is  only  by  a  necessary  anthropopathism,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  speak  of  a  divine  foreknowledge ;  since  the  relations  of  time 
do  not  admit  of  bemg  applied  to  God,  and  we  can  attribute  ta  bim 
properly  only  an  eternal  Imowledge.i    Tet  in  the  application  of  ilus 
maxim,  he  was  prevented,  by  his  practical  spirit,  from  extending  it  to 
such  length,  as  to  make  the  causality  of  evil  revert  back  on  God ; 
though  ho  nowhere  enters  into  any  close  investigation  of  this  relatioaii. 
Where  it  is  said  that  God  creates  good  and  evil,  Isaiah  45 :  7,  tbe 
latter  he  says  refers  only  to  the  evil  which  Gt)d  ordains  for  good. 
The  creative  agency  of  God  cannot  be  referred^  to  evil,  as  being  m 
itself  a  negative  thing.3    Thus,  too,  he  explains  the  expression,  God 
hardens  mens'  hearts,  as  meaning  simply  that  he  does  not,  when  they 
have  involved  themselves  in  guilt,  bestow  on  them  the  grace  whereby 
their  hearts  might  be  softened.^    By  reason  of  the  prevailing  notion 
respecting  infant  baptism,  concerning  the  origin  of  which  we  have 
spoken  already  in  the  preceding  period,  the  question  must  have  oc- 
curred to  him,  why  should  one  child,  if  it  dies  after  receiving  baptism  be 
saved,  and  another  if  it  dies  before  receiving  the  same,  be  lost  ?  which 
he  answers,  rejecting  all  other  modes  of  explanation,  simply  by  referring 
to  the  incomprchensibleness  of  the  divine  judgments,  which  men  oo^t 
humbly  to  adore.^    In  another  place,^  where  he  dwells  in  like  manner, 
on  the  incomprehensible  character  of  God's  providential  dealings,  he 
makes  the  following  practical  application  of  this  truth :  ^^  Let  man,  then, 
come  to  the  consciousness  of  his  ignorance,  that  he  may  fear.*^    Let  him 
fear,  that  he  may  humble  himself;  let  him  humble  himself,  that  he  may 
place  no  confidence  in  himself.     Let  him  place  no  confidence  in  him- 
self, that  he  may  learn  to  seek  help  of  his  Creator,  and  when  he  has 
come  to  know,  that  in  self-confidence  nothing  is  to  be  found  but  death, 
he  may  by  appropriating  the  help  of  his  Creator,  attain  to  life.'** 
With  Gregory,  the  important  point  touching  the  relation  of  free-will  to 
grace  is  this  —  that  every  motion  to  good,  proceeds  from  divine  grace ; 
but  that  the  free-will  cooperates,  whUe  grace  works  within  it  in  a  man- 
ner conformed  to  its  nature,  following  the  call  of  grace  with  free  self- 
determination  ;  all  which  too  may  be  very  easily  reconciled  with  Au- 
gustin's  doctrine  of  the  gratia  indeclinabiUs ;  —  and  in  this  sense  alone 

*  Scimas,  quia  Deo  faturum  nihil  est,  *  L.  III.  in  cap.  2  Job.  §  15. 

ante  cujus  oculos  praetcrita   nulla  sunt,  ^  Sec  L.  31  in  cap.  39  Job.  \  26,  and  ia 

praescntia  non  transcunt,  futura  non  yeni-  Ezechiel.  L.  1.  II.  XI.  §  2.5. 

nnt,  quia  omne  quod  nobis  fuit  ct  erit,  in  ^  Quanto  obsruritate  ncqneant  ooBfpici, 

ejus  conspectu  praesto  est,  et  omne  quod  tanto  debcnt  hurailitato  vcncnui  L  27  in 

praesons  est,  scire  potest  potius  quam  prac-  cap.  36.  Job.  §  7. 

scire,  quia  quae  nobis  futura  sunt  videt,  *  See  29  in  cap.  38  Job.  §  77. 

quae  tamen  ipsi  semper  praesto  sunt,  prae-  ^  In  reference  to  the  question  respecting^ 

sdos  dicitur,  <}uamvis  nequaquam  futurum  himself,  whether  he  belonged  to  the  rnrni- 

praevideat,  quod  praesens  videt,  nam  et  her  of  the  elect,  a  point  about  which  no 

quaequc  sunt,  non  in  aetemitate  ejus  idco  person  could  be  certain, 

▼identur,  quia  sunt,  sed  idco  sunt,  quia  vi-  **  £t  qui  in  se  Hdens  mortuos  est,  anctazii 

dentur.    L.  20  in  cap.  30  Job.  ^  63.  soi  adjutoriom  appetens  vivat 

'  Quae  nulla  sua  natora  sabsistnnt 
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le  ascribe  any  merit  to  free-will.^  By  this  connection  of  ideas, 
17  can  reconcile  with  the  assertion  of  a  free-will,  the  assertion 
*  a  grace  attracting  and  transforming  man's  corrupt  will  with  a 
which  is  essentially  irresistible.  ''  0  what  a  consummate  artist 
I  Spirit,  says  he.  Without  the  tardy  process  of  learning,  the 
)  impelled  onward  to  all  that  this  Spirit  wills.  No  sooner  does 
ch  the  soul  than  he  teaches,  and  his  touch  is  itself  a  teaching ; 
one  and  the  same  time  he  enlightens  and  converts  the  human 
It  suddenly  turns  stranger  to  what  it  was,  and  becomes  what 
not."*  He  considers  goodness  the  work  of  God,  and  man's 
at  the  same  time  ;  in  as  much  as  it  is  to  be  traced  to  the  caus- 
f  divine  grace,  while  the  free-will,  as  an  instrument  of  the  agen- 
grace,  freely  surrenders  itself,  that  is,  without  being  conscious 
'  constraining  necessity.  Hence  we  can  speak  of  a  reward  — 
^  indeed  without  this  determinate  agency  of  grace,  which  (rod 
B  on  none  but  the  elect,  this  act  of  the  free-will  would  not 
)een  exerted.  And  had  Gregory  been  disposed  to  follow  this 
3f  ideas  still  further,  he  must  have  come  to  the  result,  that  this 
necessary  agency  of  grace,  though  exerted  in  the  form  of  the 
t's  own  self-determination.3  Now  as  Gregory  made  the  salva- 
'  the  individual  depend  on  the  question,  whether  or  no  he  be- 
.  to  the  number  of  the  elect,  and  yet  according  to  his  opinion 
1  could  penetrate  into  this  hidden  counsel  of  the  divine  mind 
t  a  special  revelation,  it  followed,  that  no  man,  in  the  present 
m  have  any  certainty  with  regard  to  his  sah'ation  ;  and  this  un- 
ity appeared  to  him  a  most  salutary  thing  for  man,  serving  to 
lim  ever  humble,  and  in  a  watchftd  care  over  himself.  On  one 
m,  a  lady  in  waiting,  of  the  emperor's  household  (cubicularia) 
istantinople,  by  name  Gregoria,  wrote  to  him,  that  she  could 
10  peace,  till  Gregory  could  assure  her,  it  was  revealed  to  him 
h)d,  that  her  sins  were  forgiven.  To  this  he  replied,^  that  she 
qiured  of  him  a  thing  which  was  at  once  difficult  and  unprofita- 
diflScult,  because  he  was  unworthy  of  such  a  revelation ;  xat- 
ble  because  it  was  not  till  the  last  day  of  her  life,  when  no  more 
ras  left  to  weep  over  her  sins,  she  ought  have  the  assurance  that 
vere  forgiven.  Till  then,  distrustful  of  herself,  trembling  for 
*,  she  should  always  fear  on  account  of  her  sins,  and  seek  to 

a  procvcnicntc  divina  gratia  in  ope-  lumqnc  tctigissc  docuisse  est,  nam  hnman- 

bono,  nostrum  libcrum  orbitrium  um  animum  subito   nt  illostrat  immatati 

',  nosinctipsod  libernrc  dicimur,  aui  abncgat  hoc  rcpcnto  quod  erat,  cxhibot  re- 

I  DOS   Domino  conscntimus.     He  pcnte  qnod  non  crat. 

I  the  nhmscolofry  of  St.  Paul  1  Cor.  '  Bonnm,  quod  ogimus.  ct  Dei  est  et 

18  follows :  Quia  cnim  praevcnicn-  nostrum,  Dei  per  pracvenientem  gratiam, 

i  gratiam  ])cr  libcrum  arbitrium  fu-  nostrum  per  obsequcntem  libcram  voluntar 

Meqnutus,  apte  subjungit :  mccum,  tcm.    Quia  non  immcrito  gratias  agimns, 

nno  muneri  non  cssot  ingratus,  ct  scimus,  quo<l  ejus  mnncre  praevcnimur,  ct 

k  mcrito  lilKjri  arbitrii  non  remanc-  nirsum,  quia  non  immcrito  rctributionem 

ineus.    L.  24  in  cap.  33  Job.  §  24.  quacrimu.s,  ticimus,  qnod  obscqucnte  libero 

gor.  I.  II.  Horn,  in  Evangel.  30,  ^  8.  arbitrio  bona  clegimus,  qooo  agewmue.  L. 

i  e»t  artifex  istc  Mpiritu.s !    Nulla  ad  33  in  cap.  41  Job.  §  40. 

im  mora  agitur  in  omne  quod  volu-  *  L.  VIL  cp.  25. 
[ox  ut  tctigcrit  mcntcm  docet  so- 

..  in.  18 
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cleanse  herself  from  them  by  daily  tears.  This  was  Ae  steteof 
mind  which  Paul  found  himself  to  be  in,  1  Cor.  9:  27,  notwithstufing 
he  could  boast  of  such  high  revelations.  This  mode  of  viewing  tke 
matter,  wluch  in  the  following  centuries  continued  to  be  entertained  in 
the  Western  church,  gave  occasion,  it  is  true,  to  a  tormeniang  spem 
of  asceticism,  to  dark  and  melancholy  views  of  life,  and  to  vanooB 
kinds  of  holiness  by  works  or  superstitious  observances,  which  were 
started  into  existence  by  the  oppressive  feeling  of  this  uncertaintj; 
but  Gregory  still  directed  the  anxious  soul  to  trust  in  the  objectm 
promise  of  divine  grace  in  Christ.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  oondndM 
<me  of  his  sermons  :^  ^'  relying  on  the  compassion  of  our  Creator, 
mindful  of  his  justice,  be  concerned  for  your  sins ;  recollecting  Us 
grace,  despair  not ;  the  God-man  gives  man  trust  in  God." 

J£  we  remark  in  the  doctrinal  system  of  Augustin  two  elemento; 
the  purely  Christian,  which  proceeded  from  a  profound  apprehenaoa 
of  the  ideas  of  '^  grace*^  and  of  '^justification^*  as  essentially  spiritoil 
ideas;  and  the  sensual  Catholic,  which  he  had  received  from  the 
church  tradition,  and  which  had  become  mixed  up  with  the  former  in 
his  inward  life,  so  too  we  meet  with  the  same  elements  in  Gregoij ; 
and  they  were  transmitted  by  him  down  to  the  succeeding  centorin. 
From  the  latter,  proceeded  the  development  of  Catholicism  in  the  nud- 
die  ages,  in  its  sensual  Jewish  form  ;  from  the  former,  the  seeds  of  i 
vital  and  inward  Christianity,  w^hich  is  to  be  found  also  under  tbe  est 
yelope  of  Catholicism,  and  which,  sometimes,  even  excited  and  pro- 
duced a  reaction  against  the  sensual  Catholic  principle.  The  antago- 
nism between  these  two  elements  discovered  itself  in  him  in  vanow 
wavs. 

Though,  on  the  one  hand,  he  was  easily  inclined  to  believe  the 
stories  about  miracles  wrought  in  his  own  time,  and  especially  to  as- 
cribe such  miraculous  operations  to  the  sacraments  ;  and  thou^  by 
collections  of  this  sort  in  his  Dialogues,^  he  nourished  the  passion  for 
miracles  in  the  times  which  succeeded  him ;  yet  on  the  other,  his  in- 
tuitive perception  coming  from  the  depths  of  the  Christian  conscioiiS' 
ness  of  the  essence  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  new  creation  gnnmd- 
ed  in  the  redemption,  together  with  the  inward  miracle  of  the  com- 
munication of  a  divine  life,^  led  him  to  appreciate  more  correctly  the 
external  miracle,  as  an  isolated  and  temporal  thing,  compared  to  the 
one  and  universal  fact  wliich  was  thereby  to  be  introduced  and  nuuk- 
ed,  and  to  form  a  countei^influcnce  to  the  fleshly  passion  for  miracles. 
He  considered  external  miracles  as  having  been  once  necessary,  in  (ff- 
dor  to  fiave  the  way  for  the  introduction  among  men  of  the  new  crear 
tion,  to  elevate  the  mind  from  the  visible  to  the  invisible,  from  the  mr- 


>  In  Evjinjjolia  1. 11.  H.  34.  diffusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the 

•  In  wJiicli.  by  the  way,  several  remnrka-  nation  of  the  Son  of  God,  he  saya :  In  ifl* 
bio  phonojncna  are  related,  bclonjjinjr  to  Dcus  in  se  permanens  suscepit  hoiniiMBir 
the  nijrher  province  of  psycholojry.  where  in  ista  vero  homines  venicntera  derapcr 
the  energy  of  a  divine  life,  tireakinpf  throup:h  suscepcrunt  Dcum,  in  ilia  Deus  natonliter 
mere  earthly  limits,  may  perhaps  have  been  faetus  est  homo,  in  ista  homines  ikcti  nmt 
revealed.  per  adoptionem  Dii.    In  Evangelift  lib.  U 

*  Thup,  coaceniiDg  the  reUtion  of  the  Hom.  80. 4  9. 
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icie  without,  to  the  far  greater  miracle  vithin.    They  who  had  some- 
thing new  to  annoonce,  must  procure  credence  for  themselves  by  t^ese 
new  fects,   accompanying  the  new  annunciation.^     >Vherever  that 
bluest  of  all  miracles  and  end  of  them  all,  tiie  divine  life,  has  once 
entered  humanity,  it  no  longer  needs  the  external  sign.     Paul  on  an 
island  full  of  unbelievers,  healed  the  sick  by  his  prayers ;  but  to  his 
nek  companion  [Rmothy,  ho  only  recommended  the  natural  remedies, 
1  Tim.  5:  23,  for  the  former  needed  first  to  be  made  susceptible  for 
the  inward  power  of  the  divine  life  ;  but  the  sick  friend  who  was  aU 
ready  sound  and  healthy  within,*  had  no  need  of  the  outward  miracle  .3 
The  true  miracle  ever  continues  to  operate  in  the  church ;  since  the 
church  daily  accomplishes,  after  a  spiritual  manner,  such  works  as  the 
apostles  accomplished  after  a  sensible  manner  —  a  thought  which  he 
finely  carries  out  with  reference  to  the  gift  of  tongues,  the  gift  of 
healing,  etc.,  spiritually  interpreted — and  he  then  goes  on  to  say, — 
Ifaese  wonders  are  the  greater,  because  they  are  of  a  spiritual  kind 
—the  greater,  because  by  their  means  not  the  bodies,  but  the  souls 
of  men  are  revived.     Such  wonders  —  he  adds  in  the  sermon  from 
which  these  remarks  are  taken^  —  you  may  work,  if  you  will,  by  the 
power  of  God.     Those  physical  miracles  are  sometimes  evidences  of 
hofiness,  but  they  do  not  constitute  it ;  but  these  spiritual  miracles 
which  are  wrought  in  the  soul,  are  not  evidence  of  the  virtue  of  the 
life,  but  they  constitute  that  virtue.     The  former,  even  the  wicked 
may  have,  Matth.  7:  22 ;  the  latter,  none  but  the  good  enjoy.     La- 
bor not  then  after  miracles  which  one  may  have  in  common  with  the 
reprobate,  but  after  the  miracles  of  love  and  piety,  which  are  the  more 
sure,  in  proportion,  as  they  are  the  more  hidden.        After  citing  the 
words  of  Christ  above  referred  to,  Gregory  says  in  another  place  :* 
^Itisphunfrom  this,  that  humility,  love  should  be  honored  in  men, 
not  the    power  of  working  of  miracles.      The  proof  of  holiness  is 
iwt  the  working  of  miracles,  but  the  loving  all  as  we  do  ourselves.''* 
The  gift   of  brotiierly  love,   he  means,   is  the   only  token  of  dis- 
rifdeship,  as   described   by  Christ  himself.     He  finely  unfolds  the 
idea  of  a  moral  power  proceeding  from  faith,  which  would  get  the 
victory  even  over  the  power  of  Anti-Clirist,  accompanied  though  it 
ought  be,  with  seeming  miracles.^ 

Though  Gregory  spoke  highly  of  the  operations  of  divine  grace  in 
the  miraculous  cures  effected  at  the  tombs  of  saints,  yet  he  denounced 
that  direction  of  prayer  at  these  holy  places  which  sought  help  chiefly 
in  matters  relating  to  the  body.     "Behold  —  says  he  in  a  sermon 

*  Ut  nova  fecercnt,  qui  nova  prncdica-  •  He  adds :  De  Doo  vera,  de  proximo 
IWL  Ad  hoc  quippe  visibilia  miracula  co-  vero  racliora  quam  de  »cmctipf50  sentire. 
nucaot,  ut  conla  vidcntiuni  ad  iidem  invis-  '  Ante  cnim  a  fidelihus  miraculonim 
iUUnm  nertraliant,  ut  per  hoc,  quod  mirum  divitiuc  suhtmhuntur  et  tunc  contra  co-*  nn- 
fi«is  agitnr,  hoc  quod  intus  est,  lon;^  mi-  tiquus  illc  hostls  per  apcrta  prodijria  osten- 
nbilins  esse  scntiatur.  In  Evang.  1.  L  U.  ditur,  ut  quo  ipse  per  sipna  extollitur.  oo 
IV.  S  3.  a  fidelihus  sine  sipnis  rohustiuslaudabihus- 

■  Qui  salnbritcr  intus  vivebat  que  vinc^itur.      Quorum    nimirum  virtus 

*  Compare  also  1.  27  in  cap.  37  Joh.  ^  36.  omnibus  aipnis  fit  T>otior,  quum  omne,  quo<l 
ed.  Bcnedictin.  T.  I.  f.  869.  ab  illo  torribiliter  fieri  conspicit,  per  inter- 

*  L.  n.  in  Evangel.  H.  29.  ^  3.  nac  conntantiao  calcem  premit.     1*.  34.  in 

*  L.  20  in  cap.  20  Job.  cap.  VU.  \  17.  Job.  c.  IIL  ^  7. 
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preached  at  the  festival  of  a  martyr^  —  how  many  have  come  up  to 
the  feast,  boiling  the  knee,  beating  your  hearts,  uttering  words  of  prayer 
and  confession  of  sins,  moistening  your  cheeks  with  tears.  Biit  pon- 
der, I  beseech  you,  the  character  of  your  prayers,  conmder  whether 
you  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  that  is,  whether  vou  pray  for  the  joti 
of  eternal  bliss ;  for  you  seek  not  Jesus  in  the  dwelling  of  Jesus,  if, 
in  the  temple  of  eternity,  you  pray  in  an  impatient  manner  for  tern* 
poral  things.  Behold,  one  seeks  in  his  prayer  a  wife  ;  another  IOI10 
for  an  estate ;  another  for  clothing ;  another  for  the  means  of  8iw> 
sistence.  And  very  tnie,  even  for  these  things,  if  they  be  lacking, 
men  must  ask  the  Almighty  God.  But  in  so  doing,  we  should  ever 
be  mindful  of  that  which  we  have  learned  from  the  precept  of  oor 
Saviour,  ^  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and 
all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.'  It  is  no  error,  then,  to 
pray  to  Christ  even  for  these  things,  if  we  do  not  seek  them  too  eameribf* 
but  he  who  seeks  by  prayer  the  death  of  an  enemy,  he  who  perse- 
cutes  with  prayer  one  whom  he  cannot  persecute  with  the  sword, 
incurs  the  guilt  of  a  murderer  ;  —  he  figlits,  while  he  prays,  agunit 
the  will  of  his  Creator ;  —  his  very  prayer  is  sin." 

From  what  has  now  been  said  concerning  the  doctrinal  principlei 
of  Gregory,  we  may  infer  the  intimate  connection  in  which,  in  \m 
case  as  in  that  of  Augustin,  the  ethical  element  would  stand  to  fte 
doctrinal,  and  the  pecrdiar  direction  his  mind  would  take  in  the  di» 
cussion  of  ethical  ^  questions.  It  was  the  peculiar  direction  adopted 
and  carried  out  by  Augustin,  in  opposition  to  that  Pelagianism  whidi 
severed  Christian  morality  from  its  intimate  comiection  with  the  doe* 
trines  of  faith.  It  was  the  tendency  which  seeks  to  refer  everythiiig 
back  to  the  central  i)oint  of  the  Chiistian  life,  the  di\ine  principle  fli 
a  life  growing  out  of  faith,  the  essential  temi^r  of  love ;  —  and  tfce 
opposition,  thence  resulting,  to  the  isolated  and  outward  mode  of  esti- 
mating morality  by  the  standard  of  quantity.  '*  It  is  from  the  roet 
of  holiness  within  —  says  Gregory  —  from  wliich  the  single  brandifii 
of  holy  conduct  must  proceed,  if  that  conduct  is  expected  to  pass  11 
an  acceptable  oflfering,  an  oblatio  verae  rectitudiuis,  before  God ; »  and 
the  essence  of  this  inward  holiness  consists  in  love,  which  spcmtir 
neously  gives  birth  to  all  that  is  good.  As  many  branches  spring 
fiom  a  single  treef  and  a  single  root,  so  many  virtues  spring  from  love, 
which  is  one.  The  branch  of  good  works  is  without  verdure,  except 
it  abide  in  connection  with  the  root  of  love.  Hence  the  precepts  of 
our  Lord  are  many,  wliile  yet  there  is  but  one  ;  —  many,  as  it  respects 
the  manifoldness  of  the  works,  —  one,  in  the  root,  which  is  love."* 
He  therefore  recognizes  the  necessary  inward  connection  subasting 
between  all  the  virtues,  particularly  of  the  so-called  cardinal  virtues; 
since  one  cainiot  subsist  in  absolute  separation  from  the  rest.^    He 

» In  Evangclia  1.  II.  Horn.  27.  '  Lib.  XIX.  in  Job.  c.  23.  §  38. 

'A  suhjei't  on  which  he  had  particularly  *  Lib.  IL  in  Kvangolia  H.  27.  §  \. 

employed  his  thouj;ht!«.  cs]H'ciully  in  h\A  *  Una  \irtus  sine  alils  ant  omnino  nlU 

Moralia,  in  his  practical  allcj^rizing:  in-  est  ant  inii)erfecta.  lib.  XXII.  MoraL  C.  1* 

terprctation  of  Job,  which  grew  out  of  L.  IL  in  Ezechiel  U.  10.  ^  18. 
homilies  on  this  book. 
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■B  into  the  following  exposition,  among  otbers,  to  illustrate  the 
sarj  connection  sut^istrng  between  the  cardinal  virtues.  Prur 
ij  which  has  respect  to  the  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  done, 
ivail  nothing  without  fortitude^  which  suppUes  the  power  for  the 
i  performance  of  that  which  is  known  io  be  right.  Such  know- 
)  would  be  a  punishment  rather  than  a  virtue.  He,  then,  who 
nidence  knows  what  he  has  to  do,  and  bj  fortitude  actually  does 
just  indeed  ;  but  the  zeal  of  justice  ceases  to  be  a  right  zeal, 
8  it  is  accompanied  with  moderation,^  On  this  principle,  he 
atted  several  individual  forms  of  that  fundamental  error  in 
Ib,  of  estimatmg  works  of  pietj  in  a  separate  and  outward  man- 
wera  operaia;  as,  for  instance,  very  frequently  in  the  case  of 
^ving,  in  the  case  of  the  monastic  Ufe,  which,  in  other  respects, 
BO  highly  valued  by  him.  "  It  is  often  observed  —  says  he  — 
individuals,  imder  the  urgent  feeling  of  a  momentary  contrition, 
ae  monks ;  —  but  in  changing  the  outward  garb,  Uiey  are  not 
.  to  be  changed  also  in  inward  disposition.^  Such  persons  might 
Idressed  in  the  language  of  Paul  to  those  who  observed  the 
oals  of  the  law :  That  with  Christ,  neither  circumcision  availcth 
ling  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature.  To  despise  the 
nt  world ;  to  cease  loving  the  transient  and  perishable ;  to  be 
Dighly  humble  before  God  and  towards  our  neighbors;  to  bear 
patience  the  insults  to  which  we  may  be  exposed,  and  with 
ice  to  banish  every  feeling  of  revenge  from  the  heart ;  not  to 
the  goods  of  others,  and  to  communicate  of  our  substance  to  the 
r ;  to  love  our  friends  in  God,  and  for  the  sake  of  (rod  to  love 
our  enemies ;  to  be  grieved  when  our  neighbors  suffer,  and  not 
joice  over  the  death  of  an  enemy  —  this  is  the  new  creation.^ 
i  often  speaks  slightingly  of  those  ascetic  austerities,  which  had 
rown  out  of  true  love  and  self-renunciation,  and  which  served  as 
thold  for  pride  and  vanity ;  *  and  of  that  mock  humility  which, 
<th  an  appearance  of  outward  self-debasement,  concealed  the 
3r  pride,  making  use  of  the  one  to  nourish  the  other ;  *  and  of 
umility  that  consisted  in  the  opus  operatum  of  confessing  one's 
uess  or  particular  sins,  and  betraying,  at  the  same  time,  the 
erity  of  this  confession,  by  the  manner  in  which  reproofs  were 
^ed  from  another.*    Moreover,  Gregory  transmitted  the  fundor 


Eickicl  lib.  I.  Horn.  III.  ^  8.  dcjcctos  sc  oxhihcndo   contemnnnt ;    sed 

Toccm  praedioationis  quasi  ex  con-  tamen  apad  sc  introrsus  qtmsi  ex   ipso 

e   compunctos  habitum,  non  ani-  merito   ostcnsiio  vilitatis   intamescnnt    et 

mntasse,  ita  nt  rcligiosam  vcstcm  tanto  magis  in  corde   clati  sunt,  qunnto 

Dt)  8cd  ante  acta  vitia  non  calcarcnt  amplins  in  specie  clationcm   prcmuut.  1. 

lolo  exterios  habitu,  quern  sumse-  XaVII.  Moral.  §  78. 
nctitatis  fidaciam  habere.  *  Saepe  contingit,  nt  passim  se  homines 

Ezechicl  1. 1.  H.  10.  ^  9.  iniqaos  esse  fatcantur;  scd  quum  peccata 

i,  e.  c.  1.  II.  in  Evangelia  hom.  32.  sua  vcraciter  aliis  arguentibns  aadiont,  de- 

le  iMiorioBom  non  est  homini  relin-  fcndunt  se  summopcre,  atque  innocentes 

ma,  sed  valde  laboriosum  est,  re-  yideri  conantar.    Iste  de  confeasione  pec- 

e  iemetipaum.  cati  omari  Yolnit,  non  hnmiliarif  •**"  -*— - 

It  nonntdli,  qui  vilcs  videri  ab  ho-  sationem  suam  humilis  aj^ietUl  "^ 

I  appetont  atquo  omne,  quod  sunt,  esse.  L  XXIV.  MoraL  4  SS. 
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mental  principle  of  the  Angnstinian  ethics,^  by  exponndmgi  m  ibe 
same  stnct  sense,  the  obligation  to  tnithfulness,  and  by  utteriy  eon- 
demning  every  species  of  falsehood.^ 

Gregory  by  no  means  inculcated  a  blind  faith,  excluding  all  n- 
tional  investigation ;  but  on  this  point  also  followed  the  princii^e  of 
Augustin  on  the  relation  of  reason  to  faith,  though  by  virtue  of  Ins 
peculiar  bent  of  mind  he  ventured  less  deeply  into  doctrinal  speeola- 
tions.  "  The  church  —  says  he  —  requires  faith  only  on  ratkml 
grounds  of  conviction ;  and  even  when  she  presents  matters  wUdi 
could  not  be  comprehended  by  reason,  she  rationally  advises  Hut 
human  reason  should  not  be  too  earnest  to  fathom  what  is  incom|m- 
hensible."  ^  The  influence  of  Gregory  in  hastening  the  decline  of  Ae 
study  of  ancient  hterature,  has  often  been  greatly  exaggerated.  In 
tlus  respect,  he  simply  followed  out  the  views  which  had  become  pv- 
dominant  in  the  Western  church.  We  remarked  on  a  former  page, 
how  much  he  insisted  on  study  as  a  duty  of  the  clergy ;  but  we  mnt 
allow,  he  required  such  studies  of  them  as  were  suited  to  their  calt 
ing  —  spiritual  studies ;  ^  and  he  severely  reproved  a  certain  bishop, 
Desiderius  of  Vienne,^  because,  while  a  bishop,  he  gave  instructicm  m 
grammar,  and  explained  the  ancient  poets.^  We  ought  to  be  exacfly 
informed  respecting  the  motives  which  influenced  the  bishop,  and  (h 
tlie  manner  in  which  he  contrived  to  imite  these  labors  with  ilie 
duties  of  his  vocation,  which,  no  doubt,  under  the  existing  ciremD- 
stances  in  France,  demanded  great  attention,  to  be  able  to  judge 
how  far  Gregory  was  ri^t  in  passing  on  him  so  severe  a  censure. 
At  all  events,  we  cannot  possibly  infer,  from  the  fact  that  he  consi- 
dered this  employment  imbesecming  a  bishop,  that  he  considered  the 
study  of  ancient  literature  generally  an  unsuitable  employment  for  a 
Christian.  But  when  he  says,  that  it  is  unbecoming  even  in  a  pions 
layman,  to  recite  poems  that  have  anything  to  do  with  the  pagan 
doctrine  of  the  gods,  it  would  seem  to  follow  from  this,  that  he  coni 
dered  it  mibecoming  a  pious  Christian  to  teach  the  ancient  literatme* 
Yet  in  the  vehemence  of  his  feelings  towards  a  bishop  who  thus  em- 
ployed his  time,  he  may  perhaps  have  expressed  himself  more  stron^y 
thaji  he  would  othensise  have  done.^ 

*  See  Vol.  II.  p.  718.  ^  The  studies  of  the  clergy  ezteadfid 

'  He  would  not  approve  of  telling  a  more  rarely,  however,  to  the  older  GrM^ 

fabehood,  even  to  save  life,  nt  ncc  vita  fathers;  partly  on  account  of  their  igiKh 

ci^jaslibct   per   fallaciam   defendatur,   ne  ranee  of  the  language,  partly  becsiiie  the 

suae  animae  noccant,  dum  pracstare  vitam  doctrinal  opinion;)  of  tnosc  fathen  mn 

cami  nituntur  alienuc,  quanquam  hoc  ip-  less  ac^eaole  to  the  prevailing  bent  ci 

sum  peccati  genus  facillime  credimus  re-  mind  m  many.    Thus  we  may  csplia 

laxan.    Monu.  1.  XVIII.  ^   5.    So  also  how  it  should  happen,  that  in  the  BoBia 

X'nst   falsehood  springing  from  a  mis-  libraries  not  a  single  book  of  the  irrifc* 

n  notion  of  humility,  qui  necessitate  ingsof  Irenaeus  was  to  be  foond.  ITT.ip. 

oogente  vera  de  se  bona  loquitur,  tanto  56. 

m^^  humilitati  jungitur,  quanto  et  veri-  *  L.  XI.  ep.  54. 

tati  lociatur.  Moral.  XXVI.  ^5.  *  Quia  in  uno  se  ore  com  Jovis  landflwi 

'  Ecdesia  recta,  (juae   errantibus  dicit,  Christi  laudes  non  capiunt  et  qaam  pnt 

non  quasi  ex  auctontate  praccipit,  sed  ex  ncfandumque  sit  episcopis  canere,  quod 

ratione  persuadet.    He  nutkes  the  church  ncc  laico  religioso  conveniat,  ipse  oobb* 

say :  ea,  quae  assero,  nequaquam  mihi  ex  dera. 

•octoiitate  credita,  sed  an  vera  sint,  ex  r»-  *  If  the  commentur  on  the  boob  of 

tkxie  pensate.  MonL  L  VUL  i  3.  Kings,  idiich  is  ascribed  to  Gngoiy,  b^ 
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The  death  of  Gregory  fhe  Great,  in  604,  was  followed  by  the 
pofitieal  moyements  and  revolutions  among  the  nations  of  the  West, 
amid  which,  the  culture  transmitted  £rom  ancient  times  was  more  and 
more  exposed  to  utter  extinction.  Although  in  Borne  and  Italy  ^ 
libraries  were  kept  up,  from  whose  stores  the  new  churches  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany  were  afterwards  made  fruitful,  yet  the  degree  ^ 
scientific  interest  was  still  insufficient  in  those  countries,  to  make  any 
use  of  ttiem  amid  the  storms  and  convulsions  by  which  Italy  espe- 
cially was  agitated  in  the  next  succeeding  centuries.  The  great 
interval,  in  theological  cultivation  and  evangelical  knowledge,  between 
Gregory  the  Great  and  the  popes  of  the  eighth  century,  is  strikingly 
apparent.  During  this  wild  torrent  of  destruction,  Providence  was 
preparing  a  few  places  of  security  in  isolated  districts,  where  the 
remains  of  the  older  culture  were  preserved,  as  materials  to  be 
used  and  appropriated,  in  the  new  Christian  creation  among  the 
naticNQS. 

In  Spain,  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  and  the  opening  of  the 
serenth,  labored  Isidorus,  bishop  of  Hispalis  or  Se\'ille,  who  em- 
braced within  his  knowledge  all  that  in  his  own  age  was  to  be 
obtained  from  scientific  culture.  As  a  theological  writer,  he  exerted 
some  influence  by  a  liturgical  work  on  the  duties  of  ecclesiastics  (De 
officiia  ecclesiasticis  libri  duo) ;  and  by  another,  which  contains,  in 
fhree  books,  a  collection  of  thoughts  arranged  in  the  order  of  the 
more  important  subjects,  relating  to  the  doctrines  of  Christian  faith 
and  practice  (sententiarum  libri  tres).  In  this  he  follows,  sometimes 
word  for  word,  Augustin  and  Gregory  the  Great ;  and  thereby  con- 
tributed to  spread  and  propagate  their  principles  in  the  following  cen- 
turies ;  as,  for  example,  the  doctrines  concerning  grace  and  predesti- 
nation^—  Augustin's  stricter  principles  on  the  subject  of  truthftil- 

be  taken  an  eWdcnce  of  his  mcxlc  of  think-  to  have  hccn  used  bv  Gregory  himself,  yet 

hig,  it  would  be  clear  from  this,  that  he  it  is  plain  from  his  writiup,  that  whilc'he 

was  much  rather  a  defender  of  the  study  considered  it  unl)econ)ing  in  a  Christian  to 

of  ancient  literature,  in  the  same  sense  as  employ  his  thoughts  a  long  time  on  many 

An^^tin  was.    He  held  the  study  of  the  of  the  works  of  antiquity,  he  certainly 

liberal  arts  (artcs  Iit)erales)  to  be  neces-  must  have  supposed  an  acquaintimee  ^ith 

sanr,  in  order  to  learn  how  to  understand  ancient  literature  necessary,  as  a  general 

rightly  the  sacred  Scriptures.     He  looks  thing,  in  order  to  theological  culture,  —  at 

upon  it  as  a  device  of  the  evil  spij^it,  to  least  if  he  was  consistent  with  himself. 

diisuade  Christians  from  these  studies,  ut  The  story  about  the  burning  up  of  the 

et  secalaria  ncsciant  et  ad  sublimitatem  Bibliothcca  Palatina,  by  Gregory's  com- 

spiritaliam  non  pertingant.    Moses,  in  or-  mand,  cannot  be  considered  as  sufficiently 

der  to  be  prepare<l  for  the  right  setting  attested  —  the  sole  foundation  for  it  are 

forth  of  divine  things,  was  first  instructed  the  traditions  of  the  twelfth  century.  John 

in   all    the    wisdom    of    the    Egyptians,  of  Salisbury  II.  26.  Policratic. 

Isaiah  was  more  eloquent  than  all  the  other  *  Where  the  famous  Cassiodore,  after  re- 

prophcts,  because  he  was  not,  like  Jeremiah,  tiring  from  public  life  to  a  cloister,  col- 

in  annentarius,  but  nobiliter  instroctns.  Iectc3  toother  rich  treasures  of  literature ; 

So  too  St.  Paul  was  preeminent  among  the  and,  by  his  institutio  divinarum  literarum, 

i^XMtles  per  doctrinam,  quia  futnrus  in  inspir^  the  monks  with  a  love  of  studjj 

coelestibus  terrcna  prius  studiosus  didicit  ana  stimulated  them  to  the  copying  of 

L  V.  in  I.  Reg.  I  v .  §  30.    At  all  events,  books. 

Irom  whomsoever  this  work  may  have  pro-  "  The  form  of  expression  deservM  no- 
reeded,  it  was  a  remarkable  reaction  against  ticc,  I.  II.  c  6.  Gemma  est  praedestinajto 
the  tendency  to  despise  ancient  literature,  sive  electomm  ad  requiem  sivo  reprobomill 
But  altfaoogh  this  Unguage  is  too  strong  ad  mortem. 
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ness.^  In  his  Chromcle  of  the  Groths,  also,  he  disapproves  the  vioknt 
measures  resorted  to  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  and 
follows  the  principles  of  6regorj.<  The  seeds  of  scientific  and  1heo> 
logical  culture,  scattered  by  Isidorus,  long  continued  to  operate  m 
Spain,  even  afler  the  conquest  of  tlus  country  by  the  Saracens  id 
the  eighth  century ;  and  the  separation  of  Spain  from  its  connectioD 
with  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world,  may  have  been  the  very  retBoa 
why  many  thmgs  were  more  freely  developed  there  now,  thao  at  an 
earher  period,  the  clergy  being  no  longer  so  cramped  and  restricted 
by  the  system  of  the  Romish  church.  Hence  the  signs  of  the  reac 
tion  of  a  freer  spirit  against  the  traditional,  Boman  tendency  (see 
above,  p.  150). 

We  sidd  on  a  former  page,  that  the  monasteries  of  Ireland  became 
asylums  and  centres  for  collecting  the  elements  of  theolo^cal  and 
learned  culture.  Far  reno^nied  were  the  masters  from  Scotland  (m^ 
astri  e  Scotia)  who  travelled  not  only  to  England,  but  to  France  and 
uermany,  and  taught  various  branches  of  knowledge.  From  Irdand, 
as  we  have  seen,  England  was  enriched  with  books  and  science ;  and 
the  enthusiasm  which  was  first  excited  in  that  country,  led  En^Ui 
clergymen  and  monks  to  procure  books  from  Rome  and  (}aul.9 

In  the  seventh  century,  Theodore  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  abbot  Hadrian  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Rome,  gained  ftr 
themselves  deserved  credit  by  their  efibrts  to  further  the  progress  of 
culture  in  England.  They  traversed  the  country  in  company  wA 
each  other,  and  made  arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  acbook. 
They  left  behind  them  many  disciples ;  and  among  these,  as  Bede  xe> 
ports,^  were  men  able  to  speak  Latin  and  Greek  as  their  mother  tongue. 
Under  these  influences,  grew  up  a  man,  who  deserves  to  be  called 
emphatically  the  teacher  of  England,  the  venerable  Bede.  Bom  in 
the  year  678  in  the  village  of  Yarrow  in  Nortliumberland,  he  received 
his  education,  from  the  time  he  was  seven  years  old,  in  the  monasteij 
of  Wearmouth,  and  this  monastery  was  also,  until  his  death,  the  sett 
of  his  great,  though  unobtrusive  activity  as  a  teacher.  By  him  many 
other  church-teachers,  w^ho  became  eminent  also  as  instructors  in  other 
countries,  were  educated.  Of  himself  he  says,^  that  he  had  bestowed 
every  pains  upon  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  amid  the  devotioBiI 
exercises  and  liturgical  duties,  which  devolved  on  him  as  a  monk  and 

^  L.  II.  c.  30.   Hoc  quotine  mcndocii        '  In  tho  accoant  of  the  life  of  the  abboti 

genas  perfccti  viri  summopere  fuf^iunt,  at  and  nftcrwonls  bishop  Aldhelm,  compoBed 

nee  Tita  cujuslil>ct  per  oomm  faUaciam  de-  by  William  of  Malmsbuiy,  who  Mrrote,  it  it 

fendatur,  ne  suae  animao  noceant,  dum  true,  in  the  twelfth  ccnturyf  bat  made  oie 

praestare  vitam    alienae   cami   nituntnrf  of  earlier  sources,  it  is  mentioned,  that  the 

onamquam  hoc  ipsum  pcccati  genus  fiuul-  merchant  vessels  from  France  often  bnwdit 

mne  credimns  relaxari.  with  the  rest  of  their  merchandise,  bwi 

'  He  says,  concerning  such  measures  of  and  other  books.    See  cap.  3.  Acta  Sane* 

king  Sisabut:  Aemnlauoncm  qnidem  Del  tomm  Bolland.  mens.  Miy.  T.  VL  f.  SI 
haboit,  Bed  non  secundum  sdentiam.    Po-        ^  Hist  eccles.  4.  2. 
testate  enim  compulit,  quos  provocare  fidei       *  In  the  report  on  his  life  and  writiati, 

ratione  oportuit     He  then,  to  be  sure,  in  his  history  of  the  English  churdi:  attO 

•ddi:  8ed  sicut  scriptum  est  Phil.  1,  siye  Acta  S.  Maj.  T.  VI.  f.  721,  and  MabiDoo 

per  occaaionem  sive  per  veritatem,  Christoa  Acta  S.  ord.  Bencdicti  saec  IIL  P.  L 
admmriatnr,  in  lioe  gaadeo  et  gandebo. 
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nest,  it  had  been  his  delight,  to  be  ever  learning,  teaching  or  writing.^ 
he  manner  of  his  death  corresponded  with  such  a  life,  consecrated 
I  noiseless  activity  to  God.  In  the  last  fourteen  days  of  it,  he  calmly 
ttd  cheerfully  contemplated  his  approaching  departure,  surrounded  by 
is  disciples,  thankful  for  all  the  good  he  had  received  in  this  life,  and 
iren  for  his  final  sufferings,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  means  of  sane- 
fication.9  His  last  hours  were  consecrated  to  the  work  of  his  life,  the 
istruction  of  youth,  and  he  died  in  the  midst  of  his  beloved  pupils,  on 
le  26th  of  May,  A.  D.  735.3 
In  the  spirit  of  Bedo,  the  same  work  was  carrie<l  forward  by  Eg- 
ert,  one  of  his  scholars  and  particular  friends,  who  rtujwrintcnded  a 
chool  at  York,  where  instruction  was  given  in  all  the  then  existing 
ranches  of  knowledge  and  where  especially  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
ad  of  the  writings  of  ancient  church-teachers  that  served  to  expound 
lem,  were  diligently  pursued ;  and  even  after  Egbert  })ccame  arch- 
ishop  of  York,  he  still  devoted  much  time  to  the  direction  of  this 
chool,  which  he  placed  under  the  immediate  care  of  his  disciple  Al- 
ert.* From  tliis  school  proceeded  Alcuin,  the  great  teacher  of  his 
mes ;  bom  in  York,  the  very  same  year,  in  which  the  eminent  ma&- 
ir,  whose  place  he  was  to  fill  in  a  still  wider  field  of  action,  the  vene- 

^  Semper  aat  discere  aut  doccre  aut  scri-  pray  for  him.    ^  Tt  Ls  time,  Rnid  he,  if  it  so 

ere  dulcc  habui.  please  my  Maker,  that  I  shonld  retom 

•  His  scholar  Cuthbcrt  says  of  him :  Vcro  nark  to  him,  who  creati'd  me  from  notliing. 

iteor,  quia  ncminem  nn({uam  oralis  meis  I  have  lived  lonp ;  tlie  time  of  my  dissolu- 

idi  nee  auribus  amlivi  tam  dili^nter  gra-  tion  approaches ;  I  loii<;  to  depart,  and  to 

as  Deo  vivo  referre.  be  with  Christ,  for  niv  soul  earnestly  de- 

'  In  those  last  fourteen  days  of  his  sick-  sires  to  see  mv  kin^^  Christ,  in  his  Injauty." 

ess,  he  was  employed  in  translating  the  These  and  lilce  thing's  he  sjiid,  till  it  wag 

ospel    of   John   into    the    Anglo-Saxon  evening.    Then  one  of  his  srholars,  whom 

)ngtie.  and  in  correcting  the  collection  of  he  had  given  something  to  write,  hogging 

«idore's  Abhrcviatures  for  the  Iwuefit  of  him  to  make  haste  imd  tiiii>h  it.  came,  and 

Is  scholars  :    for  said  he  —  My  scholars  told  him  he  had  hut  one  scnienco  to  write, 

aght  not  to  read  a  false  text,  and  after  my  Write  it  quickly  then.  >aid  he.     Soon  after- 

eath  labor  to  no  purpose.     When  his  dis-  wanls,  the  young  man  nporrnl :  "  The  scn- 

ase  grew  more  violent,  and  it  was  only  tence  is  now  finislif<l.''     -  Yen,  answered 

nth  difficulty  he  could  hrcathe,  he  still  con-  Bede,  thou  hiust  sjMjkrn  riglitly ;  it  is  fin- 

inued  to  teach  during  the  whole  day;  and  ished.    Take  my  licad  in  thy  hands,  for  it 

n  the  day  before  his  death,  he  cheerfully  is  a  great  Joy  to  me.  to  >ir  over  against  the 

ktatcd  to  hi-»  amanuensis,  and  remarked  consecrated  s[>ots.  where  I  have  heen  wont 

0  one   of  liis    scholars,  ^  make  haste  to  to  pray,  in  order  that  I  may  quietly  <'aU 

L — I  know  not  how  long  I  shall  still  upon  my  Father."'     Thu**  supported  i)v  his 


n  with  you.  and  whether  my  Creator  scholar,  on  whose  liaiuls  lie  h: 

may  not  soon  take  me  to  himself."     Thus  head,  he  kneeled  down  on  tlic  floor  of  his 

le  employed  the  last  days  of  his  life  in  die-  cell,  and  sang  the  wonN  of  the  doxology : 

ating  to  his  scholars,  in  correcting  what  "  Gloria  Patri  et  Filio  et  Spiritui  saneto," 

hey  had  written,  and  in  answerinjr  their  and  with  the  last  words   of  praise  to   the 

mestions.     Having  thus  oecuj>ied  himself  IIolv  Spirit  he  breathed  out  his  life  on 

ill  after  the  third  hour  past  noon,  he  beg-  cartli. 

jed  one  of  his  scholars  to  summon  quickly        *  His  scholar  Alcuin,  who  aU-ays  clung 

he  prie.-f'*  of  the  convent.    '*  The  rich  of  to  him  witli  great  affeetion,  said  of  him  in 

hii  world,  said  he,  can  make  presents  of  his  poem  on  the  archiasliops  and  holy  men 

rdd,  and  sih-er,  and  other  precious  things ;  of  York : 

hese  I  have  not,  but  with  much  Im-c  and  ^^^^  ^,^^^  ^^„,^  ^^^^ 

or  wdl  I  pive  my  hrethren,  what  bod  has         y^^^^  ^,^^  seiuuB,  *!««•,  lux,  via,  gloria,  virtoa. 
fiven  me."—  It  was  a  little  nepper,  frank- 

Dccnsc.  anri  some  articles  ot  clmrch  appa^  and 

t»L—  When  they  arrived,  he  begged  each  indoU*  einvgloo  jaTen«i  quoMunque  videbat^ 
»f  them  to  read  the  mass  diligently,  and        iioi  siU  oofniunxi^  docuit,  nutriTit,  uuaTifi 
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rable  Bede  departed  from  this  life.  He  afterwards  became  head  rfilie 
school  in  York  wluch  was  so  floorishing  mider  his  direction,  and  many 
from  distant  places  were  here  his  scholars ;  until  the  emperor  GhaikB 
inTited  him  to  join  in  the  great  work  of  educating  the  IVanks,  and  of 
imTOoving  the  condition  of  the  Frftnkish  church. 

^0  Frankish  church  under  Charlemagne  was  the  central  point, 
which  united  all  the  scattered  rays  of  culture  from  En^and,  Irehnd, 
Spain  and  Italy ;  and  Charles  took  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
stmiulate  the  bishops  of  his  kingdom  to  diligence  and  leal  in  prranotiiig 
learned  studies,  setting  them  an  example  by  his  own  personal  ezertkuM. 
Having,  for  example,  received  letters  from  the  abbots  and  bishops,  in 
which  they  stated  their  petitions  to  him,  he  was  pained  to  observe  tiie 
extreme  deficiency  they  manifested  in  an  abilii^  to  express  their 
thoughts  with  correctness  and  propriety.  This  led  him  to  issue  a  enp* 
cular  letter ,1  in  which  he  exhorted  them  to  the  zealous  pursuit  of  scien- 
tific studies,  as  a  means  which  would  enable  them  better  and  more 
eanly  to  understand  also  the  mysteries  of  Holy  writ.*  He  considered 
it  of  great  importance,  that  the  neads  of  the  churches  should  cooperate 
for  the  same  object  with  the  learned  men,  whom  he  had  assembled 
around  him.'  And  among  these,  Alcuin  was  beyond  doubt  the  most 
distinguished.  When,  in  the  year  780,  the  latter  was  on  his  retan 
from  a  mission  to  Rome  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  the  emperor,  who  had  been  acquainted  with  him 
before,  met  him  at  Parma,  he  pressingly  invited  him  to  remain  wiiii 
him,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  direction  of  the  institutions  which  lie 
was  about  to  establish.  Having  returned  to  his  native  land,  and  ob- 
tained permission  frx)m  his  king  and  frx)m  his  archbishop  to  comply  widi 
this  request,  he  fulfilled  the  wish  of  the  monarch.  The  latter  granted 
him  a  monastery  near  the  city  of  Troyes,  and  the  monastery  of  Fe^ 
rieres  in  the  diocese  of  Sens,  that  he  might  direct  the  studies  of  Ha 
monks,  and  be  provided  for  by  the  revenues  of  these  establishments. 
But  he  placed  under  his  particular  charge  the  institution  of  learning 
which  he  himself  had  established,  for  youth  of  the  lugher  ranks,  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  own  palace  (the  schola  Palatina).  Here  he  came  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  emperor,  and  the  most  eminent  men  in  the 
state  and  church,  an^  was  invited  to  ^ve  his  advice  on  all  affidrs  pe^ 
taining  to  the  churcn,  and  to  the  education  of  the  people.  He  in- 
structed the  emperor  himself,  and  the  latter  called  him  his  most  be- 
loved teacher  in  Christ.*  He  often  proposed  to  him  questions  on  diffi- 
cult passages  of  Scripture,  on  the  meaning  of  litur^cal  forms,  on  church 

'  Bouqnct  eollectio  scriptornm  rernm.  res  ecclesiac,  he  held  to  be  the  wont  thiiiK 

Franc.  T.  V.  f.  621.  Concilia  Galliae  T.  II.  that  could  happen,  as  he  wrote  to  the  monki 

£  6S1.  of  the  convent  of  St  Martin  of  Toon,  bf 

'  Qanm  antem  in  sacris  paginis  Bche-  occasion  of  a  qnarrel  between  Alcnin  faa 

nuitA,  tropi  et  caetera  his  similia  inserta  in-  Theodulf  bishop  of  Orleans.    Among  Al* 

▼eaiaotar,  nuUi  dabitun  est,  quod  ea  unns-  cnin's  letters  cp.  119. 

qnisqae  le^ns  tanto  citius  spiritaliter  in-  *  Carissime  in  Christo  praeceptor,  ha 

telligit,  quanto  prius  in  literanun  magiste-  calls  him  in  a  letter  from  which  Aksaa 

no  plenios  instmctns  fuerit.  quotes  a  few  lines  in  his  answer,  ep.  IM. 

'The diioordui inter sapientes  et  docto- 


become  wholly  unintelligible,  should  be  corrected;    and  this  i*^ 

•7  task  he  imposed  on  Alcuin.a    In  the  beginning  of  the  year  i 

nshing  to  congratulate  the  king  on  his  accession  to  the  imperial 
,  Alcuin  sent  him  as  a  present,  a  copy  of  the  entire  Bible  care- 
orrected  throughout  by  his  own  hand.^  Ijl 

ring  spent  eight  years  in  this  circle  of  labors,  Alcuin  returned  ijj 

lore  to  his  native  coimtry,  where  he  resided  about  two  years,  jj 

en,  somewhere  near  the  year  792,  came  back  and  resimied  his 
'  occupation.  At  the  approach  of  old  age,  however,  he  was  de- 
of  wididrawing  from  the  bustle  of  court  and  from  tho  multipKed  K 

OS  in  wliich  he  here  found  himself  involved,  to  renounce  all  em-  [j 

mts  whatsoever  except  those  immediately  connected  with  reli-  .  ^ 

bnd  retiring  from  the  world,  to  be  allowed  to  prepare  in  quiet  for 
MUture  from  the  present  life  to  wliich  everything  else  should  be 
inated.4  If  the  ancient  account  of  Alcuin's  life  is  to  be  credit- 
was  his  wish  to  find  a  resting-place  for  the  evening  of  his  life  in 
»naatery  of  Fulda.  But  when  the  emperor  had  concluded  to 
)  him  from  immediate  service,  he  still  wished  to  employ  his 
18  thougli  in  the  tranquillity  of  retirement,  in  the  work  to  which 
lad  thus  far  been  consecrated.  The  abbey  of  St.  Martin  at 
having  been  left  vacant  in  the  year  790,  he  resolved  on  employ- 
cuin  to  restore  among  the  monks  of  that  convent,  the  discipline 

I  monnment  of  Alcuin^:)  devout  and  tantnm  vnlct,  nuantum  tu  es.    Te  ipsam 

D  temper  of  mind,  the  condoling  da  et  habcbis  illud.  ep.  90.                                                            . 

Iiich  in  the  year  80()  he  wrote  to  *  As  he  himself  says :  Domini  regis  prae-                                \ 

eror  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  Lio<l-  ccptum  in  cmcndationc  vcteris  novique  tcs-                                 j 

lay  stand  here :  Domine  Je$u,  s\vis  tumenti,  see  the  letter  prefixed  to  tlic  sixth                                 l 

m\u^  nostni,  (*onsulntio  nostra,  qui  ))ook  of  his  Conimentorv  on  the  gospel  of                                j 

issima  voce  omnil)us  sub  pondero  St.  John,  T.  I.  Vol.  II.  r.  591 .  cd.  Froben. 

et  lnlK)n.s  ^'mi-ntibus  mnndasti  di-  ^  Aleuin  cp.  103.     He  had  long  been 
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which  had  begun  to  decline,  and  also  to  found  here  a  flourishing  school. 
In  this  spot,  Alcuin  continued  to  labor  as  a  teacher  with  the  same  a^ 
tivity  and  zeal  as  he  had  shown  before,  though  under  different  cireum- 
stances.^  But  when  urged  by  his  increasing  infirmities,  and  the  pn- 
sentiment  of  approaching  death,  to  seek  a  release  from  all  external 
bumness,  he  obtained  permission  to  commit,  during  the  last  yean  of 
his  life,  the  direction  of  the  convent  under  his  care  to  chosen  sdioian 
of  his  own.3  Thus,  as  ho  said,^  he  could  quietly  live  in  the  abbey  of 
St.  Martin,  waiting  for  the  simunons  to  depart.^  The  wish  which,  i& 
the  last  years  of  his  Hfe,  and  under  the  sense  of  its  approaching  mi^ 
he  had  been  used  to  express,  that  he  might  die  on  the  festival  of  Pen- 
tecost, was  fulfilled  on  tiio  19th  of  May,  804. 

There  was  during  this  period  too  little  scientific  life  in  the  Western 
church,  to  give  occasion  for  the  starting  up  of  opposite  views  rf  doc- 
trines and  of  controversies  arising  therefrom.     Even  in  the    Carolin- 
ian age,  in  the  epoch  formed  out  of  the  whole  period,  in  which  learn- 
ing flourished  most,  men  were  far  more  busily  occupied  in  firmly  estab- 
lishing and  practically  applying  what  had  been  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion, than  in  entering  into  any  new  investigations  of  the  doctrines  of 
faith.     Yet  naturally  it  was  in  this  epoch  alone  that  oppositions  of  doc- 
trine could  busy  the  Western  church  of  this  period.     But  it  is  singo- 
lar  to  observe,  that  it  was  in  the  Spanish  church  of  all  others, — a 
church  which,  though  not  oppressed,  was  yet,under  the  rule  of  aforden 
race  that  professed  the  religion  of  Mohammed,  in  no  very  favorable 
situation  for  progress  in  science  —  a  revival  commenced  of  the  old  op- 
position between  the  Antiochian  and  the  Alexandrian  schools  ;  — thou^ 
we  must  admit  that  in  the  Spanish  church,  owing  to  this  very  fact  of 
its  peculiar  situation,  such  an  opposition  would  have  room  for  more 
freely  unfolding  itself,  than  would  have  been  possible  under  other  cir 
cumstances.     In  order  to  trace  with  certainty  the  origin  of  such  a 
dogmatic  tendency  in  the   Spanish  church  of  those  times,  we  need 
more  distinct  information  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  contro- 
versy about  to  be  mentioned  began,  and  of  the  internal  relations  of  the 
church  itself.     In  this  regard,  it  is  an  important  question,  which  of 
the  two  principal  persons,  whom  we  see  standing  up  as  the  defenders 
of  the  new  system,  EUpandus,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  or  Felix,  bishop 
of  Urgellis,^  is  to  be  considered  as  the  real  author  of  this  revived 
Antiochian  tendency. 

*  He  speaks  of  this  in  his  thirty-eighth  scias,  quanta  miscricordia  mecnm  a  Deo 

letter  to  king  Charles.    He  says  here  that  omnipoienti  peracta  est,  nam  rebus  omni- 

hc  instructed  some  in  the  exposition  of  bus,  quae  habui  per  loca  divcrsa,  acljatores 

Scripture,  others  in  ancient  literature,  oth-  mihi  ex  meis  propriis  filiis  elegi  adnaente 

ers  in  grammar,  others  in  astronomy,  plu-  per  omnia  suggestionibus   meis  Domino 

rima  plurimis  factus.  ut  plurimos  ad  pro-  meo  David,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  <tf  call- 

fJDCtam  sanctae  ecclesiae  et  ad  decorem  im-  ing  the  emperor  Charles.                 , 

perialis  regni  vestri  erudiam,  ne  sit  vacua  ^  Ep.  1 75. 

Dei  in  me  gratia  nee  vestrae  bonitatis  lar-  *  Spectans,  quando  vox  veniat :   apeii 

gitio  inanis.    But  he  complains  of  the  want  pulsanti,  sequere  jubentem,  exaadi  jiidi- 

of  books,  and  begs  permission  of  the  em-  cantem. 

pcror  to  send  some  of  his  scholars  to  £ng-  ^  La  Seud'Urgellc,  in  the  dukedom  di 

iimd,  to  procure  books  from  that  quarter.  Cerdona,  in  Spain. 

'£p.  176  to  the  archbishop  Amo,  at 
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Elipondus,  if  we  may  judge  from  those  Tviitings  of  his  wliich  Bt31 
^main,  was  a  violent,  excitable  man,  governed  Y)y  the  impulses  of  a 
[ind  zeal,'  who  had  diligently  studied,  it  is  true,  the  ancient  fathers, 
at  was  wholly  wanting  m  the  spirit  of  scientific  research.  Wo  can 
isily  believe  him  on  his  own  testimony,  tliat  if  once  led  bv  some  ao- 
dental  cause  to  make  use  of  a  doctrinal  phrase,  which  should  after- 
ards  be  attacked,  so  as  to  make  him  feel  personally  injured,  by  those 
hose  relative  position  in  the  church  entitled  liim,  as  ho  supposed,  to 
xpect  from  them  submission  to  his  archiepiscopal  authority,  he  would 
nly  be  the  more  tenacious  of  the  expression  wliieh,  in  this  conflict  of 
pinions,  would  gain  an  imj)Ortance  in  his  eyes  wholly  disproportionate 
)  its  value.  Now  the  term  "  adoption,"  which  is  sometimes  found 
mployed,  even  in  the  older  fathers,  to  denote  Christ's  assumption  of 
Oman  nature  into  unity  with  the  divine,  was  often  introduced  in  the 
rothico-Spanish  liturgy  ^  then  in  use ;  ^  and  to  sucli  passages  Elipan- 

'  S«  he  appears  nUoin  the  first  doctrinal  constituting  the  personality  in  Christ  — 

)ntruvi>rsy  in  which  lie  publicly  enp^rcd.  licncu  he  whs  ntnused  of  asscning :  quod 

a  his  disput(rs  with  Mitretius,  a  Spanish  ca  t^it  socunda  in  Trinitatt^  persona,  quau 

iIm  teacher,  Klipandu.4  had  occasion,  it  is  facta  est  ex  scmine  David  secundum  car- 

ne.  to  draw  more  sharply  the  line  of  dis-  nem  et  non  ea  nuae  ^enita  est  a  patrc  — 

nction  bctw  ccn  the  hunianitv  and  dcitv  of  hut  that  the  Iloiv  Ghost  first  ussumed  a 

■hrist;  and  here  no  doubt  he  already  made  ]>ersonality  in  the  apos»ile  I'aul,  —  in  him 

!ie  of  expressions  which  mitrht  give  occa-  appeared  the  Spirit  promised  hy  Christ, 

ton  to  his  U^in^  chared  with  Nestorian-  which  was  to  proceed  from  the  Father  and 

»m ;  for  example,  in  the  letter  to  Migetius,  from  the  Son.    At  anv  rate,  it  were  greatly 

I :  Persona  tilii,  quae  fa<'ta  est  ex  seminc  to  !«:  >\ished,  that  we  knew  what  the  views 

)«vid  eiecundum  camem  et  ea,  quae  }^;nita  wen.-,  which  Mijretius  entertained  with  re- 

ist  a  Deo  patrc.  li.dccd,  asu  general  thin;;,  }:ard  to  the  n^lation  of  St.  Taul  to  the  more 

«  was  extninely  awkwanl  and  unskilled  coni])lcte  dcvolujiment  of  Christianity,  and 

D  the  Use  of  do^'trinal  t(?nns.    But  in  this  which.  thou;rh  they  may  have  lH*cn  misrep- 

lolemical  writin;^  no  other  marki>  of  Adop-  resented,  were  vet  the  occasion  of  his  being 

ianlsm  arc  a^  yet  to  l>e  found.     He  here  accu.sc<l  of  holding  the  opinions  ju.st  de- 

mploys  the  tunn  av«ninj)tio,  not  a<lojitio.  sjTihcd.    In  the  next  place,  he  was  charged 

t  would  throw  li^dit  on  t lie  subject,  had  we  with  maintaining,  that  priests  should   be 

he  means  of  investi;:atin':  th(?  doctrines  jH-'riect  saint? :  Cur  se  ])ronunttent  jjecca- 

»f  this  Mi;jrctius  with  a  view  to  detcnnine  toivs.  si  verc  suncii  sunt  ?  aut  si  certe  se 

he  precise  relation  of  Kli]»andns  to  him  peccaton^**  e*»se  f.ifeniur,  quare  ad  ministe- 

tnd  to  his  system;  but  we  must  despair  rium  accedere  pniesumunt,  eo  quod  ipse 

>f  arriving  at' any  satisfactory  result  in  this  doniinus  dicat :   KMtote  sancti,  quia  et  ego 

ray,  unless  some  new  sources  of  infonna-  sanetus  sum  Dominus  Deus  vester.    But 

ion  should  still  \>c  opened  in  Spain.    As  here  also  the  question  conies  up,  in  what 

he  iiKjlated  and  scattered  accounts  of  Mi-  sen^ie  did  ho  say  this  ?    Did  he  mean  per- 

retina  are  of  no  importance,  the  only  valu-  feet  freedom  from  sin  ?    Kext  is  laid  to  his 

iblc  source  still  <"ontinucs  to  l)e  the  letter  char^  a  declnraiion,  which,  if  he  made  it, 

3f  EUpnndus  to  this  Mi^tius,  published  bv  would  certainly  go  far  to  show  that  he  was 

Florei  in  the  Espaila  Sagrada,  T.  V.  Ed.  "WTaj)ped  in  a'  strangely  fanatical  conceit 

[I.Madrid,  1 763,  ]>..'>  24.    But  Klipandus  of  his  own  holiness.     lie  said,  for  in.stance. 

mites  here  with  too  much  ])a'ision.  he  in-  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  eat  with 

iulges  to<^>  freely  in  the  i»raetice  of  making  unbelievers   (Saniccns)  or  to  partake  of 

lis  own  inferences,  he  shows  too  little  ca-  food   which  had   been   touched   by  them. 

Mcity  of  entering  into  another's  mode  of  Compared  with  him,  on  this  particular  side, 

ifaink'ing,  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  form  Elipandus  api>ears  as  the  representative  of 

Tom  his  cfmtrary  statements  and  positions  the  true  Christian  spirit;  for  the  latter  ap- 

uiythiug  like  a  clear  notion  of  Mi^etius's  peals  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  that  to  the 

loctrincs.    So  far  as  we  can  derive  any  pure  all  things  are  pure,  —  to  the  fact  that 

\uDtA  from  this  letter,  indicating  the  riMil  Christ  ate  with  ])ublicans  and  sinners,  and 

>pinions  of  Migetius,  it  would  seem  that  to  the  declaration  of  St.  Paul  that  it  is  pcr- 

w  Wiis  inclined  to   Sal»ellian  views.    ILis  mitted  to  accept  an  invitation  to  a  feast 

opinion  was  that  the  Ix>go3  first  became  even  from  an  unbeliever. 
vmtonal  with  the  assumption  of  Clirist's        *  The  officium  Mozarabicum. 
Qumanity,  that  the  Logoo  was  the  power       '  Adoptio  =  assumtio,  uvaXriypii, 

VOL.'  lU.  14 
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dug  not  unfrequciitlj  refers.^  We  might,  therefore,  suppoee  that  Bi- 
panduB  had  been  led  by  sueh  expressions  to  speak  of  an  "  adoptMm" 
of  humanity  by  Christ  in  order  to  sonsliip  with  God,  and  to  call  him, 
with  reference  to  his  humanity,  the  adopted  Son  of  Crod  (fifins  Dei 
adoptivus)  ;  and  that  he  would  zealously  defend  this  doctrinal  phrase, 
when  it  came  to  be  attacked,  as  if  it  were  a  phrase  of  pecuUar  im- 

S^rtance.  With  Felix  of  Urgellis,  however,  the  case  stood  somewhat 
flferently.  In  liim  wo  may  perceive  a  radical  and  thorough  doctrinal 
tendency,  which  is  not  to  be  traced  to  any  such  outward  and  accidental 
cause.  The  more  probable  view  is,  then,  that  the  doctrine  colh 
ceniing  Christ's  person  designated  by  the  name  "  Adoptianism,"  po- 
ceeded  originally  from  Fehx,  by  whom  we  find  it  presented  in  a  strictl; 
coherent  system,  rather  than  from  Elipandus,  a  man  hardly  calculated 
to  be  the  author  and  founder  of  any  pecuUar  type  of  doctrine.*  It 
would  indeed  be  a  very  singular  af&ir  for  an  octogenarian  like  him,  to 
provoke,  at  so  advanced  a  period  of  life,  a  controversy  on  this  pdnt 
The  truth  is,  too  much  stress  seems  to  have  been  laid  generally  iqwn 
tlie  individual  doctrinal  phrases  ''  adoption "  and  "  adopted  Bon," 
which  gave  its  name  to  this  whole  type  of  doctrine ;  just  as  m  the 
Nestorian  controversies,  an  undue  importance  was  given  to  the  od^ 
expresfflon  <>eoi6xog.  As  we  shall  see,  when  we  come  to  examine  tfis 
type  of  doctrine  with  reference  to  its  internal  coherence  us  a  system, 
it  could  have  subsisted  independently  of  this  particular  expresaon, 
and  of  the  comparison  which  it  occasioned,  of  a  sou  according  to  the 
flesh  with  a  son  by  adoption.  And  it  is  possible,  though  not  suscepti- 
ble of  proof,  that  the  liturgy  just  mentioned  may  have  led  the  author 
of  the  scheme  to  hit  upon  this  particular  comparison,  while  yet  we 
should  by  no  means  be  authorized,  on  such  a  ground  as  this,  to  derive 
from  the  liturgy  tliis  whole  peculiar  scheme  of  doctrine,  which  is  itself, 
in  fact,  presupposed  thereby. 

In  remarking  the  very  striking  agreement  between  the  views  of 
FelLx  on  this  subject,  as  they  we;-e  gradually  unfolded,  and  those  of 
the  Antiochian  Theodore,  we  might  be  led  to  conjecture,  that  the  bt- 
mer  had  received  Ids  fii*st  impulse  in  that  peculiar  direction  from  study- 
ing the  writings  of  this  father ;  and  as  there  had  been  considcnime 
intercourse  in  former  times  between  the  Spanish  and  the  African 
churches ;  as  the  dispute  concerning  the  three  chaj^ters  had  led  to  a 
translation  of  the  writings  of  Theodore  into  Latin,  for  the  use  of  the 
African  cliurch-teachers,  wliile  that  controvei-sy  was  pending ;  it  ia 
quite  possible,  that  these  writings,  in  such  translations,  may  have  been 
circulated  in  Spain.     Still,  however,  we  are  not  warranted  by  the  few 

*  The  expressions  in  the  Tolctftninn  lit-  low  as  a  matter  of  conrsc  tlmt  the  indiTid* 
urgy,  Adoptivi  Iioniinis  passio,  —  adoptio  ual  who  tir.>t  l»rou;;ht  this  subject  into  pab- 
camifl,  pnitin  adoptionis.  Elipamli  epis-  lie  discussion,  was  the  first  to  deTeI<^  diki 
tola  ad  Aleuinum,  T.  1.  P.  II.  f.  872.  ed.  type  of  doctrine.  And  even  thou^  Eli* 
Froben.  pandus  niijrht  have  been  the  tirat  to  use 

•  The  eonflieting  historical  testimonies  some  sueh  cxpR'ssions  as  those  mcntioDed 
on  a  mntUT  of  this  sort,  so  far  out  of  the  in  his  controversial  writings,  it  woidd  by 
ranjfc  of  common  observation,  can  settle  no  means  prove  him  to  have  been  tho  ta- 
nothing  on  this  point    It  would  not  fol-  thor  of  this  dogmatic  tendency. 
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agments  of  Felix  which  remain,  to  form  any  certain  conclusion  with 
)gard  to  the  nature  of  this  agreement,  which,  indeed,  may  have  re- 
ilted,  independent  of  such  outward  derivation,  from  a  resemblance  of 
ttellectual  character  between  the  two  men,  and  in  the  circumstances 
f  opposition  under  which  thej  developed  themselves. 

If  it  be  true,  that  Felix  had  been  employed  in  defending  Ghris- 
anity  against  the  objections  brought  against  it  from  the  standing- 
rant  of  Mohammedanism,  and  in  proving  the  divinity  and  truth  of 
Ihristianity  for  the  use  of  Mohammedans,'  which  he  might  naturally 
e  led  to  do  by  the  vicinity  of  the  latter,  and  by  his  own  close  con- 
ection  with  the  Spanish  bishops ;  the  first  impulse  to  the  formation 
f  that  peculiar  type  of  doctrine  might  easily  be  traced  to  this  cir- 
omstance.  In  an  apologetic  effort  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  unneces- 
uy  for  him  to  prove  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  generally,  or 
lie  divine  mission  of  Jesus ;  for  these  he  could  assume  as  already 
cknowledged  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Koran.  But  what  he  had  to 
rove,  was  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  (jod,  and  of  the  deity 
f  Christ,  agaiDst  which  and  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  the  fiercest 
ttacks  of  the  Mohammedans  were  directed ;  and  by  his  apologetic 
ffi)rt8  in  this  direction,  he  may  have  been  led  to  seek  after  some  such 
ray  of  presenting  this  doctrine,  as  to  remove,  wherever  possible,  that 
rhich  proved  the  stone  of  stumbling  to  those  of  the  Mohammedan 
lersuasion.  Thus  we  might  explain  the  origin  of  the  Adoptian  type  of 
loctrine,  respecting  the  internal  coherence  of  which,  as  a  system,  we 
hall  now  proceed  to  speak. 

Felix,  like  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  was  opposed  to  the  indiscrimi- 
late  interchange  of  predicates  belonging  to  the  two  natures  in  Christ. 
Vhen  the  same  predicates  were  applied  to  Christ,  in  reference  to  his 
ieity  and  in  reference  to  his  humanity,  he  required  that  it  should 
Iways  be  precisely  defined  in  what  different  sense  it  was  done ;  parti- 
iilarly  in  what  different  senses  Chiist  is  called  Son  of  God,  and  God, 
iCcordiug  to  his  deity  and  according  to  his  humanity,  lie  insisted 
lere  on  the  distinction,  that  when  Chiist  is  called  by  these  names  in 
eference  to  lus  deity,  that  is  designated  which  has  its  ground  in  the 
livine  essence ;  and  when  so  called  in  reference  to  his  humanity,  that 
8  designated  which  came  from  an  act  of  free-will,  a  particular  decree 
»f  God  —  the  antithesis  of  jiatura,  genere^  on  the  one  side,  and  of 
*oluntate^  benej^lacito,  on  the  other.  As  in  the  foiiner  reference, 
^^hrist  is  in  essence  Gud  and  Son  of  God  ;  so  in  the  second  reference, 
le  is  God  and  Son  of  God,  iiuismiicli  as  he  was  taken  into  union  with 
lim,  who  is  in  essence  Son  of  God.  Now  over  against  the  notions 
Mential  and  natural,  stands  that  also  wliich  can  be  so  designated 
rnly  in  another  sense,  by  a  sort  of  metonymy  (nuncupative).  Unless 
t  was  meant  to  be  said,  that  Christ  derived  his  humanity  from  the 
issence  of  God  himself,  no  other  course  remained,  according  to  Felix, 
mt  to  make  this  antithesis.     In  tiie  same  sense,  ho  now  introduced 

*  The  emperor  Charles  had  heard,  that    dote ;  vet  this  was  unknown  to  AlcuixL 
h\vL  had  written  a  disputatio  cum  Sucer-    See  Afcuin,  cp.  85. 
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the  antithesis  also  between  a  son  by  birth  and  nature  (filiis  genere  et 
natura),  and  a  son  bj  adoption  (adoptione  filios).  The  notion  of 
adoption  —  he  supposed  —  stands  for  nothing  else  than  precisely  tint 
filiai  relation  which  is  grounded,  not  in  natural  descent,  but  in  a  fifoe 
act  of  the  father's  will.  And  hence,  to  those  who  objected  thai  flie 
tide  of  ''  Son  by  adoption "  is  nowhere  attributed  to  our  Sayioor  in 
the  Scriptures,  he  replied,  that  stiU  the  fundamental  idea  was  in  liiiet 
conformity  with  Scnpturc ;  since  other  determinate  conceptions,  of 
like  import,  were  actually  to  be  found  in  Scripture.^  All  these  deter 
minate  conceptions  are  closely  connected ;  and  without  them  die 
conception  of  Christ's  human  nature,  as  one  not  derived  finom  tiie 
divine  essence,  but  created  by  the  divine  will,'  could  in  noTnse  be 
retained.  He  who  denies  one  of  these  detemunate  conceptions,  mart 
therefore  deny  also  the  true  humanity  of  Christ.^  But  the  tem 
^^  adoption  "  seemed  to  him  peculiarly  appropriate,  as  a  designatifo 
term,  for  this  reason,  namely,  that  it  was  plain,  from  a  compamn 
with  human  relations,  that  one  person  could  not  have  two  fathenlj 
way  of  natural  origin,  though  he  might  have  one  father  by  natanl 
origin,  and  another  by  adoption ;  ^  and  in  Hke  manner  Christ  ooold, 
in  his  humanity,  be  son  of  David  by  natural  derivation,  and  by  adop- 
tion Son  of  God.  Ue  searched  the  Scriptures  for  all  those  predieatoi 
which  denote  a  relation  of  dependence  in  Christ,  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  the  necessity  of  that  distinction,  as  one  presuppc^ed  in  Ae 
Scriptures  themselves.  When  the  form  of  a  ser^'ant  is  attributed  to 
Christ,  the  name  servant  had  reference,  not  merely  to  the  volunitfy 
obedience  rendered  by  him  as  man,  but  also  to  the  natural  relatioDy 
in  which  he,  as  man,  as  a  creature,  stood  to  God  ;  in  antitheos  to  tine 
relation  m  which  he  stooil  to  the  Father,  as  Son  of  God,  by  ik 
nature  and  essence  as  the  Logos.  This  opposition  he  designated  hj 
the  phrase  servus  conditionaUs,  servus  secundum  conditionem.^  N^ 
where  —  he  affirmed  —  is  it  asserted  in  the  gospel,  that  the  Son  of 
God  —  but  always  and  only,  that  the  son  of  man  was  ^ven  up  fiv 

'  Si  adoptiouis  nonien  in  Christo  sccun-  *  Ncquo  enim  fieri  potest,  nt  wdm  VBm 

dam  carnom  diiro  uperttxjue  bcmionc  in  natoralitcr  duos  patR*8  habere  possit,wUi 

Qtroquc  tcstamvnto,  nt  vos  contcnditis,  re-  tamcn  per  nuturain,  alium  autcm  per  idi^ 

periro   nequimus,  coctura    tamen    omnia,  tionem  prorsus  potvKt.  1.  111.  f.  SIS. 

qtiao  adoptiunis  verbo  convcniuut,  in  divi-  ^  JSuuiquid  qui  verus  cstt  Dcus  fieri  ^ 

nis  libris  perspicue  ntque  nianifestc  multis  test,  ut  conditione  servus   Dei  siti  ant 

modis  rcjK'rinntur.    Ham  quid  quaeso  est  Christns  Dominns  in  forma  serrif  qui  n^ 

cnilibet  tilio  adoptio,  niai  electio,  nisi  gra-  tis    multisque    documentis,    non    ^  -"" 


Kraciam  nc^pu-e  vult,  simul  cuncta,  quae  VI.  f.  840.    lint  here  his  opponenti  woakl 

aicta  sunt,  cum  cadem  udoptione  in  eo  ne-  not  admit  the  distinction  between  Hat  prop' 

gare  studeat  Alcuin.  contra  Feiicem  L  ILL  ier  obedientiam  et  per  naturam,  nnoe  mn 

c.  6,  T.  L  opp.  bl6.  derived  tlie  latter  from  the  former,  lUfuiiv 

'  Ilumanitas  in  ([ua  extrinsecos  factos  tlie  assumption  of  human  nature  bj  Ab 

est,  non  do  substantia  patris  subsistens,  Son  of  God  to  his  seU-renundAtkmi  nA 

•ed  ex  came  matris  ct  natus  est  1.  YL  applied  to  this  Philipp.  2 :  8,  9.    FindNr 

843.  more :  ilium  propter  ignobilitatcm  beilM 

'  Rationis  yeritatc  convictus  velit  nolit  virginis,  quae  se  ancillam  Dei  hnmili  nwe 

negatorus  est  com  verum  hominem.  1.  ILL  protestatur,  scn'um  esse  oonditionAkm.  i 

c  2,  f.  817.  839.     Where    the  jnaoner   In  wfaidi  te 
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08.1  He  adduces  ilie  fiust,  that  Christ  himself,  Luke  18 :  19,  said  of 
liis  humanitj,  that  it  was  not  good  of  itself,  but  (rod  in  it,  as,  every- 
irbere  else,  was  the  original  fountain  of  goodness.'  He  alleges, 
furthermore,  that  Peter  says  of  Christ,  Acts  10:  88,  God  was  in 
bim ;  Paul,  2  Cor.  5:  19,  God  was  in  Christ — not  as  though  the 
leity  of  Christ  were  for  this  reason  to  be  denied,  but  only  that  the 
iHstmction  of  the  human  from  the  divine  nature  should  be  firmly 
held.3  He  maintained,  that  by  this  mode  of  designating  the  purely 
human  element  in  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  as  Redeemer,  is  glorified  ; 
»nce  he  assumed  all  this  only  out  of  compassion  for,  and  lo  secure 
the  salvation  of  mankind.  In  order  fiutlifully  and  fully  to  represent 
the  doctrine  of  holy  Scripture,  we  should  alike  place  together  that 
which  marks  his  humiliation  and  his  exaltation.^  Felix  liimself,  how- 
ever, could  not  enter,  with  an  unprejudiced  mind,  into  the  views  of 
the  New  Testament  writers.  While  his  opponents  were  disposed  to 
torture  and  force  them  wholly  into  the  form  of  their  own  theory  of 
the  mutual  interchange  of  predicates,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  called, 
tiie  communication  of  idioms,  Felix,  on  the  other  hand,  allowed  him- 
self to  twist  the  Scriptural  view  into  accommodation  with  his  theory 
of  distinction,  which  he  would  everywhere  force  upon  the  sacred 
writers ;  as,  for  example,  when  he  says  that,  in  the  words  of  Peter, 
Thou  art  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  (Sod,  —  the  predicate  Christ 
has  reference  to  the  humanity  in  which  he  was  anointed,  the  predicate 
Son  of  the  living  Qody  to  liis  deity .*  Felix  agreed  with  Theodore, 
also,  in  comparing  the  manner  in  wliich  the  humanity  of  Christ  was 
taken  into  fellowsliip  with  the  deity,  ^vith  the  manner  in  which  be- 
lievers attain,  through  him,  to  imion  with  God.  —  Adoption,  the  recep- 
tion into  union  with  God,  by  the  grace  of  God,  by  virtue  of  a  special 
act  of  the  divine  will,  according  to  the  divine  good  pleasure,  he 
defined  as  being,  in  this  case,  the  same  in  kind  ;  without  meaning,  tor 

ipeaks  of  the  virgin  Mary  may  have  given  strictly  spcakinp,  not  led  to  an  avTinc^i- 

offence,  in  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  araaiq  ruv  ovo/iaruv ;  but  ho  was  »o,  no 

times.  doubt,  by  adhering  to  the  prevailing  doc- 

*  L.  c  834,  835.     Here  Alcuin  could  trinal  teVniinology  of  ilie  churcli ;  uiul  he 

Ining  agaiast  him  several  pasffngcii  of  the  now  sought  to  render  tliis  transfer  of  pre- 

New  Testament,  John  3:  16.  liom.  8:  32.  dicatcs  liarmlcss,  by  adding  explanaitioni) 

Ephes.  5:  2.  Acts  3:  13,14,15.    But  IV  according  to  his  own  theory  of  distinc- 

lix  was  led  into  his  error  by  following  ex-  tion.    Proceeding  in  a  consistent  manner. 

dmiTelj,  with  regard  to  the  name  Son  of  on  his  own  principle,  he  ought  rather  to 

God,  the  nsuii  loquendi  of  the  church,  in-  have  said :  tlic  human  nature,  token  into 

stead  of  going  back  to  that  of  the  Scrip-  union  with  him  who  is,  in  liis  essence.  Son 

tores.  of  God,  and  in  hU  essence  good,  is  in  its 

'  Ipse,  qui    esscntialiter  cum  patre  et  essence  not  good, 

ipnita  sancto  solus  est  bonus,  est  Deus,  *  Xon  auoil  Christus  homo  videlic*ct  as- 

ipse  in  homine  licet  sit  bonus,  non  tamen  sumptus,  l)eus  non  sit  sed  ({uia  non  nu- 

ntturaliter  a  semctipso  est  bonus.  1.  V.  f.  tura,  s(.>d  gratia   at(jue  nuncupadone  sit 

837.     Hence,  indeed,  if  we  may  judge  Deus.  V.  832. 

ftom  his  language,  Felix  seems  to  have  *  Sicut  ca,  quae  dc  illo  celsa  atque  glo- 

liUen  into  a  self-contradiction.    This  arose  riosa  sunt,  crcdimus  et  collaudamus,  ita 

from  hid  confounding  together  two  diffc-  humilitatem  ejus  et  omnia  indigno,  quae 

lent  points  of  view,  that  derived  from  his  propter  nos  misericorditcr  suscii>crc  voluit, 

own  pecaliar  notions,  and  tliat  taken  from  despicero  nullo  modo  dcbemns.  L  III.  f. 

the  doctrinal  standing  ground  of  the  church.  81 8. 

By  his   own   pccoSar   notions,  he  was,  *  Li  V.  f.  882. 
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tlus  reason,  to  suppose  that  what  he  considered  to  be  the  bum  in 
kind  only  in  a  relative  sense,  —  especially  as  opposed  to  that  wUdi  is 
grounded  in,  and  derived  immediately  from,  the  divine  essence— hb 
absolutely  identical.  On  the  contrary  he  afiirmed,  that  notwiUutaid- 
ing  this  relative  sameness  in  kind,  everything  was  to  be  conceived,  in 
the  case  of  Christ,  after  a  far  higher  manner  (multo  excellentius)  ;— 
and  he  here  supposes,  no  doubt,  not  a  merely  gradual,  but  a  spadfic 
difference ;  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  he  by  no  neuii 
represents  the  human  nature  of  Christ  as  appearing  first  in  its  sdt 
subsistence,  and  then  entering  into  union  witb  the  deity ;  but  on  tte 
contrary,  he  started  with  supposing,  that  the  true  and  essential  Son 
of  God  assumed  humanity  into  union  with  himself,  from  the  woaaA 
of  tits  conception  ;  tliat  the  human  nature  ever  unfolded  itself  in  Hm 
umty,  thougli  conibrmably  witli  its  own  laws ;  that  no  separate  being 
for  itself  was  to  be  ascribed  to  it ;  but  that  its  existence,  fiom  fte 
first,  develof^ed  itself  in  that  union  with  the  (U>ine  Logos,  into  wludi 
the  human  nature  had  been  assumed  from  its  creation.  He  addim 
the  words  of  Cluist  himself,  John  10 :  85,  to  prove,  that  he  placed 
himself  in  a  certain  respect  in  one  and  the  same  class  with  those, « 
whom,  by  vuiuo  of  that  fellowship  with  God  in  which  they  stood  by 
divine  grace,  the  divine  name  had  been  conferred.^  So  there  existed 
between  him  and  all  the  elect  the  truest  communion,  in  this  reqieet 
also,  that  he  shared  along  with  them  a  divine  nature  and 
names  (thougli  these  belonged  to  him  in  a  preeminent  flense)  ; 
as  he  shared  with  them  all  other  things,  predestination,  election, 
grace,  the  form  of  a  servant.*  Accordingly  he  could  now  say,  the 
same  persou,  who  in  the  imity  of  the  divine  essence  is  the  true  God, 
becomes,  in  the  fonu  of  hiunauity,  by  the  grace  of  adoption,  which 
was  to  pass  from  him  to  all  the  elect,  partaker  of  the  divine  essence, 
and  is  tlierefore  called  God ;  or  the  Son  of  God  became,  without 
change  of  Iiis  di>dne  nature,  son  of  man  ;  inasmuch  as  he  vouchsafed 
to  unite  the  man,  from  his  origin,  into  personal  imity  with  himself,— 
and  the  son  of  man  is  son  of  God,  not  in  the  sense  that  tbe  hunuo 
nature  was  changed  into  the  divine,  but  in  the  sense  that  tlie  son  of 
man  in  the  Sun  of  God  (by  virtue  of  this  assumption  of  the  fiumer 
into  union  with  the  latter)  is  true  Son  of  God.3 

But  like  Theodore,  Felix  too  felt  constrained  to  controvert  sad 
propositions,  stated  without  restriction  or  limitation,  as  that  Maiy  is 

>  Qui  non  natara,  ut  Dcus,  sed  per  Dei  Deus,  ipse  in  forma  humanitatis  cun  el0^ 
cratiam  ab  co,  ([ui  vcrus  est  Dens,  dcilicati  tis  suis  per  adoptionis  gratiam  ddfaft 
dii  1  " 


lii  sunt  sub  illo  vocati.  fierct  et  nuncapative  Deus,  and  in  Ilia  < 

'  In  hoc  quippe  ordinc  Dei  filias  domi-  passage  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  book 

DOS  et  rcderaptor  noster  juxta  humanita-  which  is  more  strictly  allied  to  the  i ' 

tern,  sicut   in  natura,  ita  et  in  nomine,  form  of  doctrine :  qui  ilium  aibi  c 

qoamTis  excellentius  cunctis  electis,  ve-  matris  scilicet  ab  ipso  concepta  in 

nuime  tamen  cum  illis  communicat,  sicut  ritato  suae  personae  ita  sibi  univit  IM^ 

et  in  caetoris  omnibns,  id  est  in  praedesti-  conseruit,  ut  Dei  tilius  esaet  bominii  (BbUt 

natione,  in  electionc,  gratia,  in  adsumptiono  non  rautabilitate  naturae,  sed  dignetioMk 

nominis  serrL  IV.  820.  similiter  et  hominis  filins  eeeet  Dd  ill«i 

'  Ut  idem,  qui  essentialitor  cum  patro  et  non  Tersatilitate  substantiae,  led  mPdfM 

fpirita  sancto  in  onitate  Deitatia  venia  eat  eieet  verna  fitiu. 
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&e  mother  of  God.*  Felix,  again,  like  Theodore,  compared  the  bap- 
liflm  of  Christ  with  the  baptism  of  believers,  and  places  both  in  con- 
Dection  with  the  spiritual  birth  by  adoption  (spiritalis  generatio  per 
idoptionem).  This  certsunlj  he  could  not  so  have  understood,  as  if 
liaptism  were  related  in  altogether  the  same  manner  to  the  adoption 
)f  Christ,  as  to  the  adoption  of  believers ;  for  in  fact  ho  supposes  the 
idqption  which  relates  to  the  humanity  of  Christ  to  have  begun  with 
lie  creation  of  that  humanity.  He  probably  meant,  therefore,  simply 
bo  Bay,  that  the  sign  of  this  adoption  began  to  be  revealed  in  an  out- 
irurd  manner,  from  Christ's  baptism  onwards,  by  the  di>ine  powers 
bflfltowcd  on  him  as  the  Son  of  God  after  his  humanity.  Pi-obably, 
ike  Theodore,  he  supposed  a  revelation  of  the  divine  power  manifest- 
Bg  itself  in  the  form  of  Christ's  humanity,  and  following,  step  by 
ibep,  the  course  of  tlie  development  of  his  human  nature ;  and  hence 
be  probably  supposed  also  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  the 
Dompletion  of  this  revelation  which  began  first,  in  the  form  of  the  su- 
pernatural, with  the  baptism.^  In  conformity  with  this  tiieory  of  the 
revelation  of  deity  under  the  forms  of  human  nature,  Felix  also  do- 
boded  Agnoetism,  and  cited  in  its  favor  Mark  13 :  32.3 

From  this  exhibition  of  the  Adoptianist  doctrine  we  may  easily 
understand  how  its  opponents  would  see  in  it,  as  judged  from  the 
datform  of  the  ordinary  churchnsystem  of  doctrines  a  sort  of  revived 
Nestorianism,  a  lowering  down  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity. 
[t  was,  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  dogmatic  interest,  a  similar  contest 
to  that  between  the  Antiochian  and  the  Alexandrian  schools  in  the 
Biriier  centuries,  —  on  one  side,  the  interest  in  behalf  of  the  rational, 
n  the  other,  the  interest  in  behalf  of  the  supranatural  mode  of  ap- 
prdiending  Christianity,  —  on  one  side,  the  interest  to  give  prominence 
V>  that  which  in  the  person  of  Christ  answers  to  the  analogy  of  hu- 
nan  nature,  on  the  other,  the  interest  to  seize  on  those  points  in 
iie  character  of  Christ  which  prove  his  exaltation  above  human  na- 
are.* 

Two  ecclesiastics  in  Spain  first  stood  forth  openly  in  opposition  to 
Ids  Adoptianistic  svstem,  Beatus,  a  priest  in  the  province  of  libana, 
md  Etherius,  a  bishop  of  Othma.  According  to  the  representations 
rf  the  other  side,  Beatus  must  have  been  a  man  of  notoriously  bad 
Dorals;    but  the   credibility  of  this   accusation  becomes  suspicious, 

'  TTicraeh  he  pcrhnps  did  not  venture  to  snromavit)  amortnisrcsai^ndo.    Without 

sombtt  this   expression  which  was  now  the  parenthetic  clause,  the  wonls  give  no 

jHienUy  adopted,  yet  he  called  upon  the  sense. 

idler  party  to  produce  his  authorities  for  '  Sec  1.  V.  f.  835. 

Mil  a  pOHition  as  this :  quod  ex  ntero  ma-  *  When  Felix  threw  out  the  question : 

rii  Tenu  Dcus  sit  conceptus  et  verus  sit  Quid  potuit  ex  ancilla  nasci  nisi  servus  ? 

Ku  Dei.  VII.  857.  Alcuin  replied :  Uujus   nativitatis    mi\ju8 

'L.IL  e.  Fclicem  f.  809.    Accepit  has  est  sacramentum  quam  omnium  creatnra- 

pMrtnas   generntiones,    primom  Mdelicet,  rum  conditio.    Concede  Deum  aliquid  poi- 

fae  lecnndura  camem  est,  secundam  vero  se,  quod  humana  non  valeat   infimutaa 

ipirilBlem.  quae  per  odoptionem  fit.    Idem  comprehenderc,  nee  nostra  ratiocinationo 

ndemptor  nostcr  secundum  hominem  com-  legem  nonamus  majcstati  actemac,  quid 

llexas  m  se  continet,  primam  videlicet,  possit,  nnm  omnia  potest,  qui  omnipotens 

CI  sascepit  ex  vii^ino  nascendo,  secun-  est  L IIL  c.  8.    Alcuin.  c.  Felic. 
nro,  qiumxiiitiavit  in  lanao  (et  oon^ 
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when  we  consider  the  passionate  temper  of  his  opponents.^  Another  •' 
charge  appears  more  worthy  of  credence,  which  represents  Beatos  as 
bearing  the  character  of  a  false  prophet  (pseudo-propheta).  He  em- 
ployed himself  a  good  deal  on  the  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse.  Tie 
situation  of  the  Spanish  church,  under  the  rule  of  a  Saracenic  Moham- 
medan race,*  was  well  calculated  to  excite  expectations  of  extraoidin» 
ry  divine  judgments,  to  direct  the  imaginations  of  men  towards  the  fa- 
tore,  and  to  the  indulgence  of  the  most  extravagant  prospects.  Acooid- 
ingly  Bcatus  seems  to  have  predicted  that  Christ's  coming  to  judge 
unbelievers  was  near  at  hand,  and  to  have  gone  so  far  as  to  fix  & 
precise  time  at  which  he  would  appear .'  The  controversy  in  Spvn 
was  conducted  ydth  great  acrimony  on  both  sides ;  each  denounciiu 
the  other  as  unworthy  the  name  of  Christian.  Elipandus  pronoum 
his  antagonists  heretics  and  servants  of  Anti-Christ,  who  ought  to  be 
exterminated.^  To  him  it  appeared  an  imheard  of  thing,  that  a  prO' 
vincial  priest  of  Libana  should  take  it  upon  him  to  instruct  the  charch 
at  Toledo,  that  time-honored  seat  of  the  pure  doctrine  of  tn£tioD.' 
He  brought  up  against  his  antagonists  Us  own  authority  as  ilie  fint 
bishop  of  the  Spanish  church,  and  seems  moreover  to  have  gained  the 
secular  power  over  to  his  side.«  Not  only  the  theologians  and  clenj) 
but  the  churches  were  divided  by  these  cQsputed  points.'^  As  nduier 
party  was  able  to  separate  its  own  peculiar  notions  from  the  essentid 
thing  of  Christian  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  each  side,  as  Beatos  tsr 
pressed  it,  contended  with  the  other  for  the  one  Christ,  thou^  ihdr 
common  cause  against  a  common  enemy,  Mohammedanism,  shonld 
have  served  to  call  forth,  and  keep  in  livelier  action,  the  sense  of  iheir 
Christian  fellowship  in  the  fundamentals  of  faith.     The  controv(»8J 

'  This  charge  might  appear  more  credi-  an   end  on  a  certain  dav  which  he  W 

We,  it  is  true,  from  the  consideration   that  fixed ;  and  tlic  people  were  thus  led  wilk 

Elipand  seems  to  appeal  to  a  fact^  viz.  that  excited  expectations  to  pass  the  tune  froB 

BcatU!)  was  deiK)sed  from  liis  spiritaal  of-  the  night  of  Kaster  Sabbath  to  the  tfairi 

fico  for  immorality ;  as  he  says  in  his  let-  honr  of  the  aftcnioon  of  Easter  SonA^ 

tcr  to  Alcuin :  Antiphrasius  (that  is,  the  in  fasting. 

/cor*  uvri^paaiv,  such  was  the  epithet  com-        *  Elipandns  writes :  Qui  non  fnerit  «»• 

monly  applied  to  him  by  his  opponents)  fessus  Jesum  Christum  adoptiram  hmiMr 

Antiphrasius  Beatus,  antichristi  discipnlus,  itate  ct  nequaquum  adoptivnm  dinnitita 

camis  immunditia  foetidus  et  ab  altario  ct  haereticus  est  et  extcrminctor.    Sec  ito 

I>ei  cxtraneus :  also  in   the  letter  of   the  frj^^ent  in  the  work  of  Beatos  agibift 

Spanish  bisliops  to  the  emperor  Charlc-  Klipandus  lib.  I.  in  t)ie  Lectioncs  latiqM 

magne,  he  is  called  camis  flagitio  sagina-  of  Canis.  ed.  Basnago  T.  II.  f.  310. 
tus:  bat  it  would  bo  necessary  to  know        *  Non  me  interrogant,  sed  docen  <!■••■ 

more  exactly,  how  the  case  rcallv  stood  runt  quia  servi  sunt  antichristi.         

with  this  deposition,  before  we  could  draw        •  Beatus  says,  1.  c.  fol.  301,  Et  epiioop« 

from  it  any  certain  conclusion.  metropolitanus  ct  nrinceps  terrae  psri  cer 

■  It  is  pfain  from  the  letter  of  Elipandus,  tamino  schismata  hacrcticoruni  Hoof  reAi 

that  the  Spanish  Christians  must  have  felt  glndio,  alter  virga  regiminis  ulcisctau-    » 

themselves  oppressed,    lie  says  near  the  a  Saracenian  prince  was  here  metnti  it 

oonclosion  of  his  letter  to  Alcuin  (Alcuin.  would  be  a  remarkal)le  proof  that  the  opi* 

m>p.  ed.  Froben.  T.  I.  P.  IL  f.  870,  opprcs-  ions  of  Adoptianism  were   the  mort  if" 

Bione  gentis  afflicti  non  possumus  tibi  re-  ccptablc  to  the  Mohammedans.    Yet  H  ii 

Bcribere  cuncta,  and  in  his  letter  to  Felix,  possible  the  reference  was  to  a  West-Grti* 

L  c.  f.  916,  quotidiana  dispcndia,  quibus  monarch,  if  we  can  only  suppose,  that  i» 

danunns  potius  quam  vivimus.  the  then  political  state  of  Spain,  wch  • 

'  Thus  la  the  letter  of  the  Spanish  bish-  monarch  was  to  be  found  in  tmu  ocwat^. 
OM  (Alcuin.  opp.  T.  XL  f.  573,}  it  is  said,       ^  Duo  popuU  dnae  ecdenM,  n^  B«fr 

he  had  nndicted  the  worid  woold  come  to  toiLe. 
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nread  beyond  the  boiindaries  of  Spiun  into  the  admcent  provmeee  of 
ranee.  Felix,  bishop  of  Urgellis,  being  the  most  distinguished  repre- 
MQtative  and  champion  of  Adoptianism,  it  followed,  as  a  matter  of 
BOone,  that  the  Frankish  emjnre  mnst  be  brought  to  participate  in  this 
iiqpate.  Both  the  friends  and  enemies  of  Felix  agree  in  representing 
on  as  a  man  distmguished  for  his  pietj  and  Christian  zeal.  The 
tagments  of  his  writings  which  we  possess  evince  his  superiority  not 
Dly  to  Elipandus,  but  to  all  his  antagonists,  in  acuteness  of  intellect. 
Smnent  above  all  other  theological  writers  of  this  age,  for  the  calm 
nd  miimpassioned  manner  in  which  he  stated  his  opinions,  the  only 
reftt  defect  to  be  observed  in  his  character  as  an  author,  is  the  fre- 
ment  obscurity  of  his  style,  which  was  owing  perhaps  in  part  to  the 
irticalar  form  of  the  Latin  language,  as  then  cultivated  in  Spsdn.^ 

The  spread  of  this  controversy  into  the  Frankish  provinces  led  the 
nperor  Charles  to  cause  the  matter  to  be  investigated  by  an  assem- 
ly  convened  at  Regensburg,  in  the  year  792,  before  which  Felix  him- 
df  was  summoned  to  appear.  lEs  doctrines  were  here  condemned, 
nd  he  himself  consented  to  a  recantation.  The  emperor  thereupon 
snt  him  to  Rome ;  a  procedure  which  may  be  easily  explained,  partly 
nm  the  emperor's  undeniable  respect  for  the  Romish  church,  without 
fboBd  aid  and  counsel  he  was  unwilling  to  take  a  step  in  any  affidr  of 
Mment,  and  partly  from  his  want  of  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of 
Uiz.  At  Rome,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  explanations 
diich  had  been  thus  far  made  by  Felix  would  give  complete  satisfao- 
ion.  He  was  arrested  and  confined ;  and,  while  in  prison,  was  in- 
joeed  to  prepare  a  new  written  recantation.  Of  course,  these  recaur 
likms  of  Felix  did  not  proceed  from  any  change  that  had  really  taken 
hee  in  his  mode  of  thinking,  a  thing  which  could  not  possibly  be  so 
loaght  about.  On  his  return  home,  he  repented  having  denied  his 
wn  convictions  of  the  truth,  and  betook  himself  to  those  parts  of 
Ipain  which  were  under  the  Saracenic  dominion,  where  he  could  once 
lore  express  his  convictions  with  freedom.  Upon  this  the  Spanish 
iahops  issued  two  letters,  addressed  to  the  emperor  and  to  the  Frank- 
ih  bishops ;  the  latter  a  polemical  writing,  which  entered  fully  into 
he  defence  of  Adoptianism  ;  and  they  proposed  both  a  new  examina- 
bo,  and  the  restoration  of  Felix  to  lus  former  place.  These  letters 
he  emperor  sent  to  pope  Hadrian.  But  without  awaiting  his  decision, 
he  emperor  caused  the  matter  to  be  brought  before  the  council  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Main,  in  the  year  794.  The  decision  of  this  coun- 
al,  as  might  bo  expected,  went  against  Adoptianism  ;  and  the  empe- 
ror now  sent  the  transactions  of  the  synod,  together  with  a  letter  cer- 
ifying  his  own  approval  of  them,  to  Elipandus,  and  the  other  Spanish 
oidiops. 

When  the  Frankish  church  first  became  enlisted  in  these  controvert 
aes,  Alcuin  was  absent  in  England.  But  having  in  the  meantime  re- 
tonied  to  Frankfort,  as  he  held  the  first  place  among  the  theologians 

*  Tet  the  incorrectncM  of  the  copy  of  down  to  ns,  is  also  to  be  taken  into  M> 
^  dedmtions  of  Felix,  which  has  come    connt 
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of  the  Frankish  church,  the  emperor  Charles  was  espedallj  anxious  to 
emploj  his  influence  for  the  suppression  of  Adoptianism.  At  firet, 
Alcuin  availed  himself  of  the  acquaintance  which  he  had  formed  iriili 
Felix  at  some  earlier  period,'  and  wrote  him  a  letter  breathing  all  ifas 
spirit  of  Christian  love.  He  begged  him  not  to  destroy  by  this  one 
word  so  much  that  was  good  and  true  in  his  writings,  and  dius  biing 
to  nought  the  efforts  of  a  life  spent  from  his  youth  upwards  in  woru 
of  piety.  To  the  party  of  Felix,  he  opposed  tibe  authority  of  the  en- 
tire church.  The  controversy  —  he  said  —  was,  in  truth,  about  aon- 
^e  word,  a  superficial  judgment,  we  must  allow,  and  refuted  by  ifas 
conduct  of  Alcuin  himself  in  lanng  so  much  stress  upon  the  diflferenee. 
As  he  had  requested  Felix,  in  this  letter,  to  try  to  draw  off  ItHipamHni 
from  his  error,  so  he  wrote  to  the  latter  a  friendly  and  respectful  epii* 
tie,  in  which  he  entreated  him  to  use  his  influence  on  Felix  finr  tbe 
same  purpose.  Next,  he  composed  a  treatise  against  the  dociziDe  of 
Adoptianism,  which  he  addressed  to  the  clergy  and  monks  in  iho 
French  i)rovinces  bordering  on  Spain,^  and  which  was  designed  to  fa> 
tify  them  against  the  influence  of  the  erroneous  opinions  coming  from 
that  quarter.  But  Felix  did  not  feel  himself  touched  in  the  l^et  bj 
liiose  passages  from  the  older  fathers  which  Alcuin  had  quoted  against 
him,  and  in  a  work  from  his  ovm  pen,  defended  himself  at  length,  tnd 
endeavored  to  prove  the  correctness  of  his  doctrines.  Alcuin,  in  Us 
letter,  had  opposed,  to  the  small  party  of  the  Adoptianists,  the  unifi)fm 
agreement  of  the  whole  church,  which  led  Felix  to  unfold  in  this  mxk 
his  own  idea  of  the  church ;  and  on  this  point,  we  may  assuredly  dis- 
cover hi  him  a  very  liberal  tendency,  widely  departing  from  the  system 
of  the  Romish  church.  "  We  believe  and  confess  —  said  he  —  a  holy 
Catholic  church,  which  diffused  through  the  whole  world  by  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Apostles,  is  founded  on  our  Lord  Christ,  as  on  an  im- 
movable rock  (therefore  not  on  Peter)^  —  but  the  church  may  also, 
sometimes,  consist  of  few."^  Elipandus,  at  a  subsequent  time,  an- 
swered Alcuin  in  a  letter  filled  with  violence  and  bitterness.  He  up- 
braids liim  on  the  score  of  his  wealth,  stating  that  he  owned  twentf 
thousand  slaves.^  In  opposition  to  the  authority  attached  to  univer 
sality,  Elii)andus  said :  Where  two  or  three  arc  assembled  together  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  there  Christ  t«,  as  he  promised,^  in  the  midst  of 

'  Sec  his  phort  letter  to  Felix,  express-  habet,  est  qui  non  habct  et  habet    M  i»- 

ing  esteem  nnd  love  for  him  and  a^iking  for  ganls  the  set'oiul :  hominem  vero  ad  meoB 

an  interest  in  liis  prayers.  numqunm  comparavi  ser>'itiura,  sed  magis 

•  In  (lOthia.  '  dcvota  caritate  omnibus  Christi  Dd  «« 

•  In  Christo  Domino  velut  solida  petra  fumulis  servirc  desiderans. 

fnndatam.  •  In  accordance  with  this,  are  alto  the 

•  Aliiiunndo  vero  ccclesia  in  exiguis  est    derlarntions  of  Elipandus,  in   the  abote 
See  c.  Feliccm  1. 1.     See  791.  92.  cited  letter  to  Migetius.     In  opporilkmio 

•As  it  rrjrnrds  the  first,  Alcuin,  in  his  the  extravajrant  titles  which  the  latter  eeoiiif 

letter  to  the  three  spiritual  delegated  of  the  to  have  liestowed  on  the  Roman  divrd^ 

emperor,  savs  on  tlie  other  hand  (opp.  T.  I.  Elipandus  .says  (1.  c.  p.  534) :  Hacc  onunft 

P.  II.  p.  860),  In  the  holding  of  worldly  amens  ille  sp'iritns  te  ita  intelligere  docnit 

goo<l9,  ever}'thing  depends  on  the  temper  Nos  vero  e  contrarionon  de  sola  Roma  do* 

of  the  heart,  quo  animo  quis  hal)eat  sccu-  minum  Petro  dixisse  credimus :  Tu  es  !?»• 

Inm,  aliud  est  halierc  sceulum,  aliud  est  ha-  tnis,  scilicet  firmitaii  fidci,  et  super  hanc  pe- 

bed  a  secolo.    Eat  qui  habet  divitias  et  non  tram  acdificabo  ecclcsiam  meam,  led  de 
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The  broad  way,  in  which  the  multitude  go,  was  a  way  leading 
ruction ;  but  the  narrow  way,  which  but  few  travel,  was  the  one 
d  to  everlasting  life.     God  had  chosen  not  the  rich,  but  the 

As  the  work  of  Felix  against  Alcuin  had,  in  the  meantime, 
tnt  to  the  emperor  Charles,  the  latter  called  upon  Alcuin  to  re- 
But  Alcuin  begged  that  so  important  a  matter  should  not  be 
»d  on  him  alone,  but  that  the  work  of  Felix  should  also  be  sent 
pope,  to  Paulinus  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  to  Theodore  bishop  of 
Sy  and  to  Richbon  bishop  of  Triers.  All  these  should  engage  in 
itation  of  it.  If  they  agreed  in  their  arguments,  this  would  be 
ie  of  the  truth.  If  not,  that  should  stand  valid,  which  most 
MX>rded  Avith  the  testimonies  of  Holy  Scripture  and  of  the  an- 
kthers.^  Thus  it  appears  that  Ae,  too,  was  iwifor  aUmoing  the 
n  absolute  pmver  of  decision  in  matters  of  faith.  The  emperor 
1  this  plan.  He  caused  the  work  of  Alcuin  in  refutation  of  Fe- 
be  read  in  his  presence,  to  which  he  listened  with  such  critical 

to  mark  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  caimble  of  improvement,  and 
I  it  in  his  power  to  send  Alcuin  a  list  of  passages  which  in  his 
ew  needed  correction.^  And  inasmuch  as  Adoptianism  had 
ts  way  among  many  of  the  clergy,  monks  and  laity  in  the  Frank- 
vinces  bordering  on  Spain,  the  emperor  considered  it  necessary 

A  clerical  committee  to  those  parts  for  the  purpose  of  counter- 
It.  For  this  business,  he  chose  Benedict,  abbot  of  Aniana  in 
jdoc,  Leidrad,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  Nefrid,  bishop  of  Nar- 
These  prelates  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  conference  with  Felix 
'  in  the  town  of  Urgell.  They  here  promised  him,  that  if  ho 
X)mc  into  the  Frankish  kingdom,  they  would  not  proceed  against 
uh  \iolence,  but  that  a  calm  investigation  should  be  made  of  the 
lubject  in  dispute,  on  rational  grounds.  Confiding  in  this  prom- 
appeared  before  a  sjTiod  at  Aix,  in  the  year  799,  in  the  pre&- 
f  the  emperor  himself.  Tlie  promise  was  sacredly  observed ; 
re  the  abbot  Alciiiu  disputed  Avith  him  for  a  long  time.     At 

li  ccflcsia  rsitliolicrt.  per  univcrsam  cudum  ant  suillnm  snngiiinem  et  snfToca- 

1  pace  did'ii^ta.     lie  demands  of  turn   nidis  est  ant  incruditus.     But  the 

f  it  could  Ik-  reconrileil  with  the  pO])C  ])ronounecd  the  anathema  on  those 

,  tlint  tlicr  Roman  churcli  was  the  who  maintauncd  this,  sec  Espana  Sagrada, 

iine  niaciilu  et  nii^,  that  tlic  Ko-  T.  V.  1.  c.  pag.  514.      lie  also  declared 

lOp  LilKTiu<  had  l>een  condemned  against  those  who  following  likewise  tho 

ith  heretics?     It  mnst  no  douf)t  prini'iplcs  of  Elipandus,  believed  there  was 

n  the  case,  too,  that  Elipandus  was  nothing  defiling  in  holding  intercourse  and 

points  far  rJuperior  to  the  popes  eating  with  Jews  and  Saracens, 
imes  in  Christian  freedom  of  spirit.        '   We  certainly  recognize  in  such  ex- 

*ttcr  already  cited,  Eiipandui  ear-  pressions  tlic  archbi.shop  of  an  oppressed 

•mends,  that  nothing  barely  cxtcr-  church. 
ing  that  comes  from  without  can        *  See  ep.  69. 

!  nian.     But  to  pope  Hadrian  su(>h        '  His  seven  books  against  Felix,  which 

n  appeared  ott'ensivc.     In  Rome,  as  they  contain  many  fragments  from  tho 

teriotl,  the  a])ostolical  decree,  Acts  works  of  Felix  himself,  arc  tho  most  im- 

harcly  temporary  significance  of  ])ortant  source  of  information  on  the  sab- 

is  rct'-opnized  in  Augustin's  time,  ject  of  his  doctrines. 

to  l»e  of  i)eri)etual  validity.    The        *  Ep.  85  to  the  emperor.    Gratias  agi- 

I  of  the  poy>e  had  to  dispute  with  mus,  quod  libellum  auribus  sapientiae  ves- 

in  Spain  who  maintained,  in  tho  trae  rccitari  fccistis  et  ^uod  notari  jossistis 

Elipandus,  that,  qui  non  edcrit  pc-  errata  illios  et  remlsistu  ad  corrigendum. 
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length,  he  declared  himself  to  be  convinced ;  and  Alcuin  sopposed, 
that  through  divine  grace,  and  by  the  authorities  of  the  ancient  &then 
arrayed  against  him,  a  true  conviction  had  been  wrought  in  his  mind.! 
At  the  same  time  however  he  betra^-s  a  shade  of  suspicion  with  regud 
to  the  sincerity  of  FcKx.s  In  his  work  against  Eiipandus,  he  it£6n 
his  joy,  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  over  the  supposed  convernm  of 
Felix.  The  manner  in  which  the  truly  devout  and  gentle  Alemn  le- 
ceived  and  conversed  with  FelLx  at  Aix,  no  doubt  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  latter,  and  he  afterwards  testifies  his  love  towards  W' 
But  although,  perhaps,  tlic  imposing  character  of  the  assembly  and  ti» 
exposing  of  some  dangerous  conse(|uenccs  to  which  his  exprenon 
might  load,  pnxluced  on  him  a  momentary  impression,  and  fiiroed  \m 
to  yield,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  probable  in  itself,  that  the  man,  ivfaon 
theological  dialectics  excelled  his  opponents,  could  have  been  indoeed 
by  a  8ini/Ie  diR|)utation,  to  alter  that  mode  of  apprehending  doctnMi 
which  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  very  constitution  of  his  mindL  Al 
his  sincerity  or  his  finnness  was  not  fully  trusted,  he  was  not  penmttad 
to  return  to  his  bishopric,  but  was  placed  under  the  oversight  of  Leid- 
rad  archbishop  of  Lyons.  lie  drew  up  himself  a  form  of  recaati&i 
for  the  benefit  of  his  former  adherents,  in  which  rejecting  the  pliraMi 
"  Adoption,"  he  still  endeavored  to  hold  clearly  apart  the  predicatoi 
of  the  tAvo  natures.  The  delegates  already  mentioned  were  aftenmdi 
sent  for  a  second  time,  in  the  year  800,  to  visit  those  districts;  iAm 
accoi*ding  to  Alcuin's  report,^  they  labored  with  success,  having  indnoed 
ten  thousand  j»crsons  to  recant.  Felix  lived  in  Lyons  till  the  year  818; 
and  it  is  clear  from  reliable  eridence,  that  he  continued  to  retain  unl- 
tcred  his  iyjiQ  of  doctrine  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  with  irfud 
Agnoetisni  was  closely  connected.  He  endeavored  to  bring  those  who 
conversed  with  him  to  concede,  that  the  knowledge  of  our  Sanour, 
while  on  earth,  so  far  as  it  concerned  liis  humanity,  was  not,  jndgiog 
from  his  own  professions  TNith  regard  to  himself,  absolutely  unliinitei 
Agobard,  Avho  succeeded  Leidrad  as  archbishop  of  Lyons,  having  bc«d 
of  such  remarks  ])y  FelLx,  asked  him,  if  he  really  thought  thus.  FcKx 
replied  in  tlie  affirmative.  But  Avhen  Ago])ard  placed  before  him  a  col- 
lection of  the  sayings  of  the  older  fathers,  directly  opposed  to  this  view, 
he  promised  to  take  all  possible  pains  to  arrive  at  a  better  knowledge' 
—  woi-ds  however,  wliich  still  implied,  that  he  Avas  not  yet  ready  to 
adopt  a  different  opinion ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  he  merely  eovM 
to  get  rid  of  a  dispute.  Besides,  a  card  of  his  was  found,  after  bis 
death,  Avritten  over  ^rith  questions  and  answers,  in  which  the  theory 
of  distinction  maintained  by  Adoptianism  was  cleai-ly  asserted/ 

'  Ep.  76.    Divina  clementia  Hsitante  cor        *  Sec  cj).  92. 
illius  novissimc  falsa  opinione  sc  seductaiu        '  Proniisit  sc  omnis  emcndAtioDii  ^ 

oonfessus  est.  gentiam  sihimct  adhibitiimm. 

'  Nos  vcro  conlU  illitis  secreta  nescicntcs        ^  ISec  the  tract  composed  br  Agobirioi 

occultorum  judici  cuusani  dimisimus.  this  account,  against  the  doctrines  of  FcfiS 

'Alcuin  ep.  92.    Mnltum  amat  me  to-  — the  hist  in  this  conoroTorsj. 
tumqne  odium,  quod  htibuit  in  me,  rcrsam 
est  in  coritatis  duiccdiuem. 
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n.  In  the  Greek  Church. 

In  the  Greek  church,  the  cultivation  of  lettera  had  been  preserved 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  the  Latin ;  though  all  true  intollecturJ 
progress  had  long  since  been  suppressed  by  a  political  and  spiritual 
despotism.  There  was  the  want  of  a  living,  self-moring,  ci*cativc 
spirit,  to  animate  the  inert  mass  of  collected  materials.  Li  interpret- 
ing the  sacred  writings,  the  chief  object  was,  to  bring  together  the  ex- 
positions of  the  older  fathers,  and  arrange  them  in  the  order  of  the 
several  books  of  the  Bible, — out  of  which  collections  afterwards  arose 
the  so-called  Catenae  (<T«i(?ae)  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  Monophy- 
lite  controversies  had  at  length  contrii)uted  in  a  special  manner  to 
awaken  the  dialectic  spirit,  wliich  derived  fresh  nourishment  from  the 
study  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  fresh  practice  from  the  pro- 
Vmgcd  controversies  with  the  Monoi)hysites.  The  same  causes  tended 
to  promote  an  abstract,  dialectical  method  of  expounding  the  doctrines 
of  faith,  which  was  employed  chiefly  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinitv, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  less  attention  being  paid 
to  the  practical  element  in  the  system  of  faith.  An  undue  stress  was 
laid  on  a  formal  orthodoxy,  to  the  neglect  of  practical  Christianity ; 
Dad  beside  the  former  an  external  holiness  of  works,  or  a  piety  consist^ 
ing  in  the  observance  of  outward  forms,  or  bound  up  with,  and  upheld 
by  superstition, could  peacefully  proceed.  This  dialectical  tendency, 
which  seizing  upon  the  results  of  the  doctrinal  controversies,  elaborated 
and  arranged  them,  procluced,  in  the'  eighth  century,  the  most  impor- 
tant doctrinal  text-book  of  the  CJreek  church,  which  was  entitled, 
"iln  accurate  summary  of  the  otihodox  faith^^'*  (ji^Qi^ri^  tx^oatg  r^tf 
OQ^odo^ov  ^/(ffrcwir,)  drawn  up  near  the  beginning  of  that  century  by 
the  monk  John  of  Damascus ;  where  the  expositions  of  doctrine  are 
given  for  the  most  part  in  the  expressions  of  the  older  fathers,  espe- 
cially the  three  great  teachers  fi-om  Cappadocia.  Nevertheless,  in  tiio 
Greek  church,  the  ori^nal  and  free  development  of  spiritual  life  was 
too  scanty  to  allow  any  such  important  creation  to  start  forth  here  out 
of  the  union  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  dialectical  tendencies,  as  de- 
serves to  be  compared  with  the  scholastic  theology  of  the  Western 
clinreh. 

Monasticism  had  ever  continued  in  the  Greek  church  to  maintain  an 
important  influence ;  an  influence,  too,  which  in  kind  differed  entirely 
from  that  which  prevailed  in  the  Western  church  of  this  period ;  for 
the  predominant  contemplative  tendency  had  still  been  preserved  in  it, 
and  hence  the  Greek  monasteries  Avere  the  favorite  scats  of  a  mystical 
4eology-  At  these  places,  the  writings  which,  as  we  remarked  in  the 
Kstory  of  the  preceding  period,  were  forged  under  the  name  of  Dionv- 
ans  the  Areopagite,  had  an  unbounded  influence.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  the  spread  of  these  writings  was  due  in  the  first  place  to 
opponents  of  the  dominant  church,  and  that  while  they  were  ui  the 
uands  of  these  men^  the  church  was  familiar  with  the  argumf 

VOL.  in,  15 
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their  genuineness.     The  Severians  (a  party  of  the  Monophysites)  at 
a  conference  with  theologians  of  the  Catholic  church  held  at  Cob- 
stantinople  in  533,  adduced  among  other  things,  testimonies  firom  theee 
writings  in  favor  of  their  opinions.     But  their  opponents  refused  to 
admit  such  testimonies  as  genuine,  alleging  that,  as  these  writiogB 
were  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients,  as  neidier  Cyrill  in  the  contro- 
versy with  Nestorius,  nor  Athanasius  in  the  controversies  with  Ariu», 
had  made  any  use  of  them,  it  was  suflSciently  evident,  that  they  could 
not  be  so  old  as  was  pretended.^     A  certain  presbyter,  Theodom, 
composed,  in  the  seventh  century,  a  work  in  defence  of  the  genumo- 
ness  of  these  Dionysian  writings  ;8  and  from  what  is  known  to  us  re- 
specting the  contents  of  that  work,  it  is  clear  that  the  genuineness  of 
those  writings  was  impugned  on  right  grounds.     The  arguments  against 
them  were  four,  1.  That  none  of  the  later  church-teachers  cited  them. 
2.  That  Eusebius,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  wi'itings  of  the  older  findiers, 
makes  no  mention  of  them.     3.  That  they  are  filled  with  comments  on 
church  traditions  which  had  arisen  only  by  degrees,  and  had  been  pro- 
gressively shaping  themselves  into  form,  during  a  long  period  of  time, 
in  which  they  had  received  many  additions.     4.  That  in  them  were 
cited  the  letters  of  Ignatius,  though  ho  lived  after  Dionysius.     Neve^ 
theless,  the  spirit  of  historical  criticism  was  too  little  prevalent  in  this 
period,  and  the  force  of  that  symbolizing,  mystical  and  contemplative 
bent  of  mind  was  too  potent  to  allow  any  chance  of  victory  to  arga- 
ments  based  on  grounds  of  criticism.     Now  by  moans  of  these  wridngj, 
the  elements  of  New-Platonism  and,  in  part,  of  the  older  Alexandrian 
theology  Avere  transfeiTcd  into  the  later  Greek  church ;  and  as,  in  ear- 
lier times,  there  had  been  formed,  out  of  the  same  elements,  a  certain 
religious  Idealism,  which  spiritualized  rigid  Judaism  and  the  sensual 
rites  of  Pagan  reUgions,  so  the  recuiTCuce  of  a  hke  phenomenon  might 
be  expected  in  the  Greek  church. 

A  theology  which  had  sunk  into  this  spii-itualiziug  mode  of  interpre- 
tation could  adopt  the  Avhole  romid  of  superstitious  notions  connected 
with  the  woi*ship  of  saints  and  of  images  ;  and  by  tliis  sj>iritualizati(»i 
place  them  on  a  firmer  basis ;  while  the  people,  who  were  profoundly 
ignorant  of  this  contemplative  theology,  would  apprehend  the  whole 
in  the  grossest  material  form.  By  distinguishing  two  different  por- 
tions, a  mode  of  apprehension  by  symbols,  and  another  which  stripped 
away  everything  symbolical,  and  soared  to  the  intuition  of  pure  ideas ; 
by  distinguishing  a  humanizing  and  a  cZt'humaniziiig,  a  positive  and  a 
negative  mode  of  apprehension  (a  \>eo)u)yia  xaTuqiUTixij  and  dno(fa- 
TiHij) ;  3  a  way  was  contrived  for  blending  with  that  idealism  the  whole 
system  of  church  ordinances  and  customs.  Furthermore,  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  these  writings  led  to  a  fulsome  style  of  language, 
easily  inclining  to  exaggeration,  which  marred  the  simplicity  of  the 

*  Sec  the  Acta  of  the  Collatio  Constan-  cited  what  Tlicodorc  said  in  refutation  of 
tinopoliuina  of  the  year  533,  llurduin.  Coii-  the  weiglity  arguments,  is  to  be  found  in 
cil.  11.  1163.  Photius  Bi'bliothoca  pag.  1. 

•  Tiic  notice  of  its  contents,  where  we  '  As  this  distinction  had  been  alreadj 
have  only  to  regret  that  Phodus  has  not  used  by  Philo  j  see  Vol.  L 
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^pel.  From  tbe  same  cause  arose  also  a  singular  combination  of 
iialectical  and  mystical  theology,  whereby  the  dogmatism  of  the  under- 
standing became  permeated  by  a  certain  element  of  religious  intuition 
tnd  of  the  fervor  of  the  feelings.  We  may  consider  as  a  representative 
>f  this  dialectical,  contemplative  tendency,  the  monk  Maximus,  in  the 
ieventh  century,  a  man  distinguished  for  acutcness  and  profundity  of 
intellect.  He  had  filled  an  imix)rtant  station  at  the  imperial  court,  as 
the  emperor's  first  secretary ,'  and  wa.?  in  tlie  way  of  attaining  to  still 
higher  posts,  but  partly  for  the  purpose  of  lK)lding  fast  his  convictions 
amid  the  Monotheletic  controversies,  he  retired  to  the  seclusion  of  the 
monastic  life,  and  finallv  became  an  abbot.  It  is  evident  from  his 
works,  that  the  writings  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  of  the  Pseudiv 
Dionvsius  had  exerted  a  vcrv  considerable  iniiuence  on  his  mode  of 
thinking  in  theology.  The  grand  features  of  a  colierent  system  may 
be  discovered  in  them,  together  with  many  fruitful  and  pregnant  ideas, 
irhich,  if  he  had  developed  himself  iuid  acted  his  part  under  more 
Eekvorable  circumstances,  might  have  been  the  means  of  leading  him- 
self and  others  to  an  original  construction  of  the  Christian  system  of 
bith  and  morals.  He  ^vas  also  distinguished  for  his  zeal  in  endeavoi^ 
lag  to  promote  a  vital,  practical  Christianity,  flowing  out  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  lieart,^  in  opposition  to  a  dead  faith  and  outward  works. 
The  solid  inward  worth  and  imix)rt<ance  of  this  indi\ddual  induces  us 
CO  dwell  the  longer  upon  his  peculiarities,  and  to  give  the  fuller  expo- 
ntion  of  the  ideas  which  lie  at  the  centre  of  his  theology. 

Christianity,  as  it  seemed  fcj  him,  forms  the  exact  mean  betwLxt  the 
too  narrow  apprehension  of  the  idea  of  God  in  Judaism,  and  the  too 
broad  one  of  the  deification  of  nature  in  |)aganism ;  and  tliis  mean  is 
expressed  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity .^  The  highest  end  of  tho 
whole  creation  he  supposed  to  be  the  intimate  union  into  which  (rA 
entered  with  it  through  Christ  —  when,  without  detriment  t^j  his  im- 
mutability, he  assumed  human  nature  into  personal  union  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  humanity  godlike  ;  God  becoming  man  without 
change  of  his  own  essence,  an«l  receiving  human  nature  into  uni<»n 
prith  himself  without  it^  losing  aught  that  belongs  tx)  its  peculiar 
assence.  It  w^as  with  a  view  to  secure  this  ]^>uit,  that  he  attached  so 
much  importance  also  to  the  articles  touching  the  miion  of  the  two 
natures  in  which  each  retains  without  change  its  own  peculiar  ]u'oper- 
ties.*     Tlie  end  and  purjwse  of  the  redemption  was  not  solely   tj 

^ Uf}i'mro^ v7Toypail>evg rur f3af7i/,iKfJv vnOfi'  iTUnvpov  Ivovaa,  t7/v  rvpavvnvaav  r^  rrr 

vtjfiuTuv.  etKtn''*^  u^iuiia  rwv  ita-TTo^ovTuv  diui^tT.i 

*  To  tijc  authoritios  of  t!j(.'  (Jrcek  fathers  Ex|>o<ii.  in  orat.  Doin.  I.  f.  350. 

igainst  slsivcry.  IciuslicrraiKI  tluitof  Maxi-  '*  Tin*  aiitirhcsis  of  tlie  ihaiint?.//  nnd  i'm 
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deaiise  human  nature  from  sin,  but  to  elevate  it  to  a  higher  stap 
tiian  it  could  attain  by  its  original  powers — to  raise  it  up  to  an  un- 
changeable, divine  life  J     Hence  tlie  history  of  creation  falls  into  two 
grand  divisions,  —  the  preparation   fbr  that  assumption    of  hmnin 
nature  by  the  Divine  Being,  and  the  deification  of  human  nature  pro* 
gressively  unfolding  itself  out  of  this  fact,  in  all  such  as  become  mor 
ceptible  of  it  by  the  bent  of  their  will,  even  to  the  attainment  of  pe^ 
feet  blcsscdness.3    Accordingly  he  often  speaks  of  a  continual  ]nca^ 
nation  of  the  Logos  in  believers,  in  so  far  as  the  human  life  is  taken 
up  into  union  with  Christ,  and  permeated  by  the  principle  of  his  divine 
life.-"*     And  he  considers  the  soul  of  the  individual,  who  thus  begets  ft 
divine  life  out  of  himself,  as  a  {^soroxogA    As  the  Logos,  being  God, 
was  the  creator  of  the  woman,  whom,  from  love  to  mankind,  he  caused 
to  become  his  mother  so  far  as  it  concerned  his  bodily-  generation  as  a 
man  —  so  the  Logos  in  us,  is  in  the  first  place  the  creator  of  fisdtfa, 
and  then  a  son  of  the  faith  that  is  in  us,  embodymg  himself,  by  tiie 
virtues  that  spring  out  of  faith,  in  Christian  action.^    Now  as  human 
nature  was  so  formed  by  God  as  to  be  the  organ  of  a  divine  life  ex- 
ceeding the  limits  of  the  finite  creation,  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving 
a  higher  principle,  and  of  being  permeated  thereby,  though  without 
exceeding  the  limits  of  the  peculiar  essence  given  to  it  by  creation,  a 
way  was  provided  in  this  theory  for  establishing  a  harmonious  con- 
nection between  creation  and  redemption,  nature  and  grace,  the  natu- 
ral and  the  supernatural,  reason  and  revelation :  and  the  scattered  hints 
pointing  at  this  connection  we  may  consider  as- the  luminous  points  of  his 
system.  ''  The  faculty  of  seeking  aft;er  the  godlike,<s  has  been  implanted 
in  human  nature  by  its  Creator  ;  but  it  is  first  enabled  to  arrive  at  the 
revelation  of  the  godlike  by  the  supervening  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
But  as  this  original  faculty  has,  in  consequence  of  sin,  become  sop- 
preased  by  the  predominance  of  sense,  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spint 
must  supervene,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  this  faculty  to  its  joiS' 
tine  freedom  and  pimty.     We  cannot  properly  say,  that  grace,  by 
itself  alone,  and  independent  of  the  natural  faculty  of  knowledge, 
communicates  to  the  righteous  the  knowledge  of  mysteries  ;^  for  in  that 
case  we  must  suppose,  that  the  prophets  imderstood  nothing  ^t  all  of 
what  was  revealed  to  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit.     As  Uttlo  can  we  sup- 
pose, that  they  attained  to  true  knowledge  by  seeking  for  it  with  tlk 
natural  faculty  alone ;  for  thus  we  should  make  all  supervention  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  suj^erfluous.     When  St.  Paul  says.  The  one  and  the 
self-same  Spirit,  which  worketh  in  all,  divideth  to  every  man  severally 
as  he  will,  this  is  to  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  Holy  Spirit  wilb 
that  which  is  suited  to  each  individual ;  so  as  to  guide  the  spiritual 

6v^pcrrrwf  Sid.  r^c  «fl^'  iiroffraaiv  uXiji^ovc       *  Exposition  of  the  Paternoster,  p.  354. 
ivuaeu^,  iavTtft  de  lifv  ^aiv  avaX^^iuTuc        *  Karii  riiv  npa^iv  rale  uperai^  cuftaro^ 

ivtxrai  r^v  av^pumvijv.  ftevoc. 

*  Ty  Redact  vrXeoveKTovoav  t^/v  Trponjv        •  A/  ^tjTijTtKdl  koI  ipevvijTtKdl  tQv  ^nu» 
dianXaoiv,    Quaest  in  script,  f.  157.  Svvafui^. 

*  L.  c.  p.  45.  '  Xwp^f  rdv  rfi^  yvCtaeu^  deKTixQip  luini 
'  *0  xpttrrdg  didt  tuv  au^ofiivuv  aapKovfie-    ^vaiv  dwofUuv, 
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striving  of  those  who  are  seeking  after  the  godlike  to  its  desired 
end.i  Accordin^y,  the  Holy  Spirit  works  not  wisdom  in  the  saints, 
without  a  niind  which  is  susceptible  of  it;  —  it  works  not  knowIed;2;e, 
without  the  recipient  faculty  of  reason ;  —  it  works  not  faith,  without 
a  rational  conviction  respecting  the  future  and  the  invisible;^  —  it 
works  not  the  gift  of  miraculous  healing,  without  a  natural  philan* 
thropy ;  —  and,  in  a  word,  it  produces  no  charisma  whatsoever,  without 
the  recipient  faculty  for  each.3  The  grace  of  the  Spirit  destroys  not 
in  the-least  the  natural  faculty,  but  much  rather  makes  that  faculty, 
which  has  become  inapt  by  unnatural  use,  once  more  efficient,  by 
employing  it  conformably  to  its  nature,  when  it  leads  it  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  godlike.' ^^ 

So,  in  like  manner,  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in 
Christ  corresponds  to  tiie  mutual  adaptation  to  each  other  of  the  di\ine 
and  the  human  elements  m  believers.  *''  As  the  Logos  could  not  have 
wrought  the  natural  works  of  the  body  after  a  manner  worthy  of  God, 
without  a  body  animated  by  a  rational  soul,  so  neither  could  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit produce  the  knowledge  of  tiie  mysteries,  without  a  faculty  seeking 
after  knowledge  in  the  way  of  nature."  s  AH  Christian  contempla- 
tion and  action  are  so  brought  about  in  believers,  that  God  works 
within  them  as  his  instruments,*  and  the  man  contributes  nothing 
thereto  but  a  disposition  tiiat  wills  what  is  good.^  In  conformity  wit£ 
this  relation  of  the  natural  to  the  supernatural,  of  revelation  to  the 
recipiency  of  man,  which  is  the  condition  of  it,  Maximus  supposes  a 
progressive  development  of  the  divine  revelations,  according  to  the 
point  attidned  by  the  individuals  to  be  educated.  Hence  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  revelation  and  agency  of  God  was  connected  with 
forms  of  sense,  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  man  from  8ensi])le 
things  to  spiritual.^  As  he  proceeds  upon  the  idea  of  a  coramuiiion 
with  the  divine  source  of  life  imparting  itself  to  iiiun,  which  man  is 
enabled  to  appropriate  by  means  of  tlie  organ  originally  implanted  in 
his  nature,  and  now  once  more  unfolded  to  freedom,  so  he  apprehends 
the  idea  of  faith  as  the  internal  fact  of  this  a])pro[.riation.  But  it  is 
from  faith  that  this  divine  life  must  first  uniold  itself  —  from  faith 
penetrating  into  the  disposition  of  the  man,  incjqM):*atiiig  itself  with 
his  actions,  ruling  him  in  the  form  of  love  ;  and  together  with  tliis 
love,  as  the  union  with  the  godlike,  arises  the  litv  uf  contemplation, 
the  peculiar  element  of  the  Gnostic  point  of  view,  and  the  liighest 
thing  of  all ;  but  which  he  considers  not  as  a  mere  theorizing  state 

*  Bov7.eTai  rb  tKaarif)  6r)7.ov6Ti  avft^epov  ^vaiv  TTjybg  tI/v  tuv  dituv  KaTav6>,(Tiv  eiou- 
elf  leXiipo^opiav   r^f  uTra^oi'C  Totv  iin^rj-     yovaa. 

ToinfTuv  ri  i>«o  k^iaeog,  *  Sec  Qnaest  in  script.  59  T.  1.  p.  199, 

■  'Avtd  T^c  f('0>Tii  vovv  Kal  ^dyov  tuv  and  what  follows. 

fu?Jimn'uv  Koi  iruai  rc«f  aSf^MV  irXifpo-  •  Udaav  h  rjiTiv  lif  hpydvoiq  6  ^eoc  f ^*- 

^opcof.  TeXtl  Trpd^iv  Kal  ^eupiav. 

'  Xup2r  r^f  iKoarov  deKUKyc  i^euc  re  '  IlAr/v  rr/c  <^e?.oii7nc  f*^  «a^^  Sia^eneu^. 

uidvvafuuc.  Quaest.  in  script.  54p.  152. 

*  H  ;c(ipiC  oi'dafiu^  rfi^  ^atu^  Karapyel  "*  The  divine  wisdom,  in  having  respect 
rifv  dwofuv,  aXXa  fla?.?.ov  Karapyij^eiaav  to  the  iiva?.oyia  rCiv  :rpovoovfufuv.  Quaest 
va}M  rg  XP'f^^*'  '''^^  Topd  ^vaiv  rponuv  31.  p.  74. 

heoy^  hroiei  iroAtv  to  »>i^ei  rwv  Kard 
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of  mind,  but  as  tlie  highest  transfiguration  of  Christianity  in  the 
complete  unity  of  life  and  knowledge.  "Faith  —  says  he— is  a 
certain  relation  of  the  s^nil  to  the  supernatural  —  tho  godlike;^— 
an  immediate  union  of  the  spirit  with  God,  so  that  the  being  of  God 
in  man  is  tlierewith  necessarily  pre.su}>po6ed.  The  kingdom  of  God, 
and  faith  in  Uod,  differ  only  in  ^he  abstract  conception.  Faith  is  the 
kingdom  of  God,  which  has  not  yet  come  to  a  dctcmnnate  shape,— 
the  kingdom  of  Gul  is  faith,  which  has  attained  to  shape  in  a  wtj 
answering  to  the  divine  life. a  The  faith  which  is  actively  emplojed 
in  obeying  the  divine  commands  becomes  the  kingdom  of  God,  which 
can  be  known  only  by  those  who  jxissess  it,  and  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  notliing  other  than  operative  faith/'  In  speaking  against  those 
who  con^^idered  tho  charismata  as  isolated  ^fts,  simply  comimmicated 
from  without,  he  says  :  3  ''lie  who  has  genuine  faith  in  Christ,  hi8 
within  hhn  all  the  charismata  collectively.  But  since,  by  reason  of 
our  inactivity,  we  are  for  fi-om  that  active  love  towards  him,  which 
unveils  to  us  the  divine  treasures  wliich  we  bear  within  our  own  souls, 
80  we  justly  believe  that  we  are  without  the  divine  charismata.  If, 
according  to  tSt.  Paul,  Christ  dwells  in  our  hearts  by  faith,  and  in 
him  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  then  aU  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  hidden  in  our  hearts.  Bui 
they  reveal  themselves  to  the  heart  in  tho  same  proportion  as  the 
heart  becomes  jmre  through  obedience  to  the  divine  commands."  Of 
love,  he  says,-*  contemplating  it  as  the  perfection  of  the  Christian 
life  —  "  What  kind  of  good  is  there,  which  love  possesses  not  ?  Does 
it  not  poi^se.ss  fiiith,  which  bestows  on  him  that  has  it  as  firm  and 
assured  a  cuiivictiun  of  the  irodlike,  as  the  sensuous  jK^rception  of  the 
eye  can  bestow  of  visi')le  oljocts  ?  Does  it  not  possess  a  hoj.«,  which 
represents  to  itself  the  trul  >-  good,  and  grasps  it  more  firmly  than  the 
hand  ever  grasps  an  object  which  can  be  felt  ?  Docs  it  not  bestow 
the  enjoyment  of  th;it  wliich  is  beUeved  and  hojxjd  for,  when,  bjr 
virtue  of  the  whole  bent  of  the  soul,  it  jxesesses  hi  itself  the  future 
as  the  present?  ''  ^  With  regard  to  the  union  of  the  theoretical  with 
the  practical  element,  he  says,  that  he  who  represents  to  himself 
knowledge  as  something  embcniied  in  action,  and  action  as  something 
instinct  with  knowledge,  has  found  the  right  way  of  true,  dirine 
action.  lint  he  who  severs  the  one  fi*om  the  other,  either  con- 
verts knowledge  hito  an  unsubstantial  fancy,  or  action  into  a  lifeless 
shadow.^} 

In  describing  how  the  whole  life  of  the  Christian  should  be  one 
prayer,  Maximus  explains  liimself  thus :    Constant  prayer  consists  in 

*  The  niaTLC  dvvafii^  ax^riKt]  r^f  v-tzip        *  In  a  letter,  T.  II.  p.  220. 

mhaiv  ufiiaov  tov   TrtdrcvoiTOf    irpug  tov  '  A/    fai»r^f    wf   TrupovTa   ru  ftGXifn 

marevouevov  ^edv  teXdac  evuaeu>:.  Quaes^t  Kard.  diU'^Eaiv  kxovaa. 

33  in  script.  T.  I.  76  and  the  following.  •  *H  rr/v  yvCtaiv  uvvrroorarov  flnro^^ 

*  L  c  17  ^cVi  ^LOTiq  iivtideo^  litoi"  iiam-  ^avtaaiav  y  riiv  rzpuitv  uif^vx^nf  jc(iieilif0<' 
^ia  kariv  9  6e  iScuyiXeiaf  iriari^  ^eoetdCic  eiduXov.  Among  the  smttcred  tbongbtli 
eldoneiroinf^tivfj,  which  homioiiizc  wcU  with  hisi  other  mi^ 

'  In  the  thonghti  oonccrning  charitj,  L    ings.    L  606, 
£453. 
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Qiifl,  that  one  has  his  mmd  constantly  directed  to  God  m  trae  piety  and 
sincere  aspiration ;  that  the  whole  Ufe  should  be  rooted  and  grounded 
b  hope  on  him ;  that  in  everything  one  does  or  suffers,  one's  whole 
reliance  is  placed  only  in  Hun.^  He  nowhere  suffers  himself  to  fall 
into  the  mistake,  into  which  the  mystics  were  often  misled,  that  of  con- 
founding together  eternal  life  and  the  present  earthly  ejdstence.  He 
thus  contrasts  them :  One  is  the  relative  knowledge  of  the  godlike  by 
conceptions,  which  consists  in  the  striving  after  that  perfect  union 
with  the  object  of  knowledge  which,  in  this  life,  is  not  yet  to  be  at- 
tained ;  the  other,  the  absolute,  perfect  intuition,  in  immediate  pre- 
sence, where  knowledge  by  conception  retires  into  the  back-ground.^ 
The  fundamental  ideas  of  Maximus  seem  to  lead  to  the  doctrine  of  a 
final  universal  restoration,  which  in  fact  is  intimately  connected  also 
with  the  system  of  Grregory  of  Nyssa,  to  which  he  most  closely  ad- 
heres. Yet  he  was  too  much  fettered  by  the  church  system  of  doc- 
trine, distinctly  to  express  any  theory  of  tins  sort.^ 

The  first  doctrinal  controversy,  which  we  have  to  notice  in  the 
Greek  church  of  this  period,  ori^ated  partly  in  causes  within  and 
partly  in  causes  without  the  church  itself.  The  internal  cause  was 
the  efibrt  to  unfold  from  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  in  Clirist  the 
consequences  which  it  involved.  The  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  in 
Christ  combined  together  in  personal  union,  while  each  retained  its  own 
attributes  unaltered,  would  if  consistentiy  carried  out  lead  men  also  to 
sappose  two  forms  of  working  corresponding  to  these  two  natures ;  as, 
in  ract,  they  allowed  to  subsist  along  with  the  two  natures  the  attri- 
butes also,  answering  to  each,  which  remained  unaltered.  The  exter- 
nal cause  of  these  contn)versie3,  was,  as  had  so  often  been  the  case, 
the  inclination  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  to  intermeddle  with  eccle- 
fliastical  proceedings;  and  in  particular,  the  effort,  so  often  made 
without  success,  and  from  which  they  still  could  not  desist,  to  bring 
ibout  a  conciliation  of  the  opposite  doctrinal  views  existing  in  the 


*  Sec  his  uaKf/TiKo^  I.  p.  378.  r^f  Koxiac  ^v^/zof '   kqI  ^epuaaaav   roi^g 

•'H  /Jikv  Ttjv  ^iuv  yvQaig  o;;jfer««f^,  cif  wavraf  aliovac  xal  ^i)  evfiioKovaai'  ardaiv 

hf  fiovtfi  y^yt^  K€ifiivTi  koX  vo^uaoij  ij  6k  kv-  elg  rdv  i^cdv  iTn^elv  rdv  fir/  Ix'^vra  iripaq. 

plug  aXfi^ifg  Iv  (idvij  ry  iretpg  icar'  ivep-  But  then  he  adds  kqI  ovrug  r^  iirtyvuati^ 

yeiov  dixo-  ^oyov  xal  voijfiuTuv  okriv  rov  ov  ry  fie-^k^ei  t<jv  uya^dv  uiT0/.u,3eiv  rug 

y9it(r&ivTog  Kara  x^P^^  fie^i^ei  napexofie'  dvvdfieig  /ca?  elg  rd  apx^lov  uTroKararr^^'ac 

Vfp  T^  ala^^fftv,  6C  ^g  Kard  t^v  fiiXXov-  xal  Seix^^vat  rdv  dij/uovpybv  uvairiov  r'r/g 

aav^^^iv  TTjV  vTThp  ^vaiv  viro6ex6fie&a  ^i-  dfiapriag.     According  to  this,  then,  God 

oatv  mravaTug    hepyovftevjjv.      Qooest  will  finally  be  {glorified  by  the  complete  ex- 

•ciipt  f.  210.  tirpation  of  all  eviL    Yet  how,  acconlinp^ 

'  In  the  collection  of  Aphorisms  derived  to  his  own  ideas  he  conld  distinguish  tlic 

from  Maximas,  the  iKarovrtig  Terdprjf  ^  20.  knowledge  of  the  highest  good  in  which  nil 

T.  L  f.  2S8,  the  re-tmion  of  all  rational  es-  would  participate,  m)m  the  participation  in 

Knoes  with  Go<l  is  established  as  the  final  it,  cannot  be  well  seen.     In  cxpoanding 

end:  trpdc  vno^x^^  ^^'^  icdvTug  rruaiv  ivct-  CoUos.  2 :  15  from  different  points  of  view 

^^aoflivov  Karti  rd  nipag  ruv  aluvov.    In  (Quacst  script  21)  he  had  in  his  mind 

his  kpuTfiaeig  Kai  dnoKpiaeig  c  13. 1,  f.  304,  perhaps  (see  T.  L  f.  44)  a  final  redemption 

ke  himself  cites   Grcgory*8  doctrine  con-  even  of  fallen  spirits  j  since  he  says,  that 

eening  the  restoration,  and  with  approba-  there  is  also  a  "koyog  pvariKurFpog  xal  wf/rj- 

tion;  but  explains  it  thus:   rdf  naparpti'  7^Tcpog^  but  that  we  are  not  authorized  to 

fnwag  rfjg  li^uxvc  ^vvufietg  ry  naparuaei  rciy  on  the  dm/tfiifTorepa  tuv  ^eiop  doyfiO' 

ryp  aluvuv  drroliaXelv  rag  iire^eiaag  avry  tuv  of  Scripture. 
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church,  hy  means  of  formulae  designed  to  conceal  the  existing  difib- 
ences.  It  was  not  merely  a  religious,  but  also  a  political  interest  bj 
which  the  Greek  emperor  Ilcraclius,  whose  arms  were  successful  in 
recovering  the  provinces  rent  from  the  Greek  empire  by  the  PersiaiiB, 
was  led  to  desire  this.  It  was  to  him  a  matter  of  great  political  im* 
portance,  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  Greek  empire  by  reoniiing 
the  large  body,  constituting  the  Monophysite  party,  with  the  donunni 
church  of  the  empire.  The  internews  he  had  had  with  MonophyBto 
bishojjd,  whom  he  happened  to  meet  in  his  campaigns  during  the  mr 
against  the  Persians  in  622  and  the  following  years,  inspired  him  wiA 
the  thought,  that  the  formulary  of  one  di>'inely  human  mode  of  woriE- 
ing  and  willing  in  Christ,  might  serve  the  purpose  of  biin^ng  aboofc 
the  result  which  had  been  so  long  sought  in  vain,  and  if  not  to  reoofr 
cile,  at  least  to  render  harmless  to  the  unity  of  the  church,  the  opn^ 
sition  between  the  Monophysite  party,  and  the  Catholic  church  wbidi 
held  fast  to  the  decisions  of  the  Chalcedonian  council.  The  fwrnn* 
lary  —  one  mode  of  Christ's  willing  and  working — seemed  the  \em 
liable  to  give  offence,  because  in  the  writings  of  Dionysius  the  Anqpfr 
dte,  which  stood  in  the  same  high  authority  with  both  the  parties,  in 
treg^sta  OfarSQixjg  was  set  down  as  the  (Ustinguishing  pi^cifte  of 
Christ.^  Ileraclius  by  no  means  designed  to  make  this  formulttj  of 
doctrine  a  universally  dominant  one  in  the  church.  He  was  govened 
here  far  more  by  political  than  by  doctrinal  motives  ;  and  without  tak- 
ing any  particular  interest  in  the  doctrinal  disputes,  or  wishing  to  hive 
any  influence  in  determining  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  his  only  ob* 
ject  was  to  employ  this  formulary  as  a  means  for  promoting  unkxi  m 
districts  where  the  Monophysite  party  was  numprous  and  powerful,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  Alexandrian  diocese.  The  patriarch  Sergius,  of 
Constantinople,  whom  the  emperor  consulted  touching  the  propriety  of 
employing  this  formulary,  having  found  nothing  offensive  in  it,  he  was 
the  more  confirmed  in  his  contemplated  project.^    Perhaps  the  use 

'  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  proTed,  that  the  stood  in  no  connection  whaterer  with  Aeie 

emperor,  when  he  first  hit  upun  this  for-  transactionR ;  and  that  it  was  onlTbyocOH 

malarv,  had  this  ol)ject  in  view.     It  is  sion  of  this  elevation  that  he  wu  kd  fo 

Dossible,  that  havinj^  heard,  perhaps  from  make  such  a  osc  of  this  formularj.   Gitftt 

Monophysite  bishops,  in  conversation,  some  mistakes  arc  often  made,  by  reasomq^  haA 

such  expression,  and  not  knowing  what  to  from  some  rcsnit  really  bronght  dmat  by 

think  of  it,  he  consulted  on  the  sulycct  his  a  concnrrcnce  of  circnmstanoes,  to  the  mo- 

K.triarch  at  Constantinople ;  or  tnat  the  ^vcs  of  individuals ;  still,  however,  the  ii- 

onopbvsitc    bishops    or    the    dominant  terest  shown  by  the  emperor  in  this  formn- 

charcn,  fiod,  in  the  course  of  some  discus-  lary,  renders  it  probable  that  from  the  fttt 

sion,  raised  it  as  an  objection,  that  as  they  it  appeared  to  him  an  important  mem  ID 

supposed  two  natures  in  Christ,  they  must  this  end ;  and  by  comparing  this  ease  vith 

also  affirm  t^o  modes  of  willing  and  work-  the  like  attempts  to  bring  about  a  ndon 

ing ;  and  that  the  emperor  was  thus  led  to  with  the  Monophysites,  as  for  example,  the 

ask  the  opinion  of  the  patriarch  whether  it  added  clause  to  the  Trishagion,  the  eoa- 

miffht  not  be  right  to  suppose  one  mode  of  demnation  of  the  three  chaptent,  we  shiU 

wimng  and  working,    it  is  possible,  that  find  much  serving  to  confirm  iliis  view  of 

bishop  Gyms  also,  when  he  first  spoke  the  matter. 

with  the  emperor  and  consulted  the  pistri-        '  That  the  emperor  had  for   this  nmom 

arch  Bergins  about  this  formulary,  had  no  applied  to  the  patriarch,  may  be  mAgnA 

thoughts  of  emplo^^ng  it  as  a  means  for  from  the  letter  of  bishop  Cyras  to  hm  soon 

higher  objects.    It  is  {wssible,  that  his  ele-  to   be   mentioned.     Ilardoin.    CondL  T. 

Tatkm  to  the  Alexandrian   patriarchate,  UL  1338. 
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whicli  Horaclius  mm  making  of  this  formiilary,  would  never  have  en- 
gendered a  controveny,  if  he  had  not  finally  succeeded  bj  it  in  efiect- 
ing  his  purpose  among  die  Monophysites  in  the  Alexandrian  church. 

Among  the  bishops,  with  whom  the  emperor  had  conversed  on  this 
subject,  was  Cyrus  bishop  of  Phasis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Lazians  of 
Colchis.  As  the  latter  felt  some  scruples  about  the  employment  of 
this  formulary,  he  applied  for  advice  to  the  patriarch  Sergius  of  Con- 
stantinople. >  Sergius  sought  in  his  reply  to  remove  these  scruples  ? 
but  m  so  doing  he  expressed  himself  very  ambiguously,  showing  the 
want  of  an  independent  theological  judgment  of  his  own.  He  wrote 
him,  that  at  ecumenical  councils,  this  subject  had  never  come  under 
discussion,  nor  had  anything  been  determined  about  it.  Several  em- 
inent fathers  had  used  the  phrase  one  mode  of  tvorklng^  but  as  yet 
he  had  fomid  no  one,  who  apj)rovcd  the  phrase  two  moden  of  working. 
If  Jiowever  any  such  case  could  be  pointed  out,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  follow  that  authority,  for  men  were  bound  not  merely  to  seek  to 
agree  with  the  fathers  in  doctrine,  but  also  to  use  the  same  language 
with  them,  and  to  be  cautious  of  all  innovations.^  To  such  a  pitch 
of  extravagance  was  carried  this  slavery  to  the  letter,  which  substi- 
tuted the  sayings  of  individual  men  in  place  of  an  independent  ex- 
amination of  doctrines  !*  Nevertheless,  Cyrus  represented  himself  as 
satisfied  by  tins  decision  of  the  patriarch ;  and  we  may  conjecture 
that  it  was  to  his  approbation  of  this  formulary,  and  his  declared  read- 
iness to  form  a  union  with  tlie  Monophysites,  he  was  indebted  for  his 
elevation  to  the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria  in  the  year  t)30.  He  ac- 
tually succeeded  to  bring  back  thousands  of  the  Monophysites  in 
Egypt  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  who  had  remained  hitherto  sepa- 
rated from  the  dominant  church,  to  reimite  with  the  same,  by  means 
of  a  doctrinal  compromise  established  on  nine  points,  which  compro- 
nuse  placed  the  peculiar  articles  of  Jloiiophysitisni  beside  those  of  the 
creed  of  the  Chalcedonian  council ;  so  that  every  man  could  explain 
the  one  in  conformity  with  the  other.^  And  in  the  seventh  article  of 
this  compromUe,  it  was  derived  as  a  conse<iuence  from  the  idea  of  the 
real*  union  of  the  two  natures,  that  the  one  Christ  and  Son  of  God 
works  that  which  is  divine  and  that  which  is  human  ])y  one  divinely 
human  mode  of  agency  ."^ 

'  S«  L  c.  *  Namely,  on  the  one  liJin<!,  fZf  ;tP^<^^"f  '« 

*  See  the  tract  1.  c.  f.  1309.  6vo  <*>vffeu\\  on  tlic  otlii»r.  iva  ;(Y>/ar6v  ^v 

*  JlaoB  yupaviiyKij  ft/j  fi''tvnv  KaT*  ivvoiav  ihiji  ^FDfuladat  rai^  t^vfTfaiv,  are  hroufrht 
•oif  Tuv  uyiuv  Traripuv  tTveadai  doyfiafJiVy  tojietlier  by  the  expression  uia  ipvm^  tov 
u?Jm  tcnl  Talc  ovTaig  iKelvoig  KFXP^/ff&aL  /.nyov  aeaapKufievri  und  fjia  vrrotjTarric  avv- 
Otrt-oZf  Kol  firiShf  rb  irapuTav  KatvoTofteiv.  ^^eToc^  fvaaic  ijfvaiKr/  and  tvutji^  Kai^'  vTrO' 

*  It  deserves  to  he  noticed,  that  Scr}^iiis  OTamv. 

in  hu  reply  xnakea  no  mention  whatever  ■  Not  merely  ^ayrama^  fevdrl  xa?  Std. 

of  his  own  earlier  explanation,   to  whicli  Ktrot^  vov  dia:T?M(Tfiaai. 

Cynw  hmi  appealed.    It  mi^^ht  he  inferred  '  Tdv  avrbv  iva  xp^^'^'V  'c'*'  y'^*'  ^^P" 

ftim  this,  thouprh  it  is  not  certain,  that  Ser-  yovvra  T<i   ^eoTrpeirti  Kal  uv^pd^riva  fii^ 

pius  in  tJuit  explanation  had  been  moved  beav^piKfj  ivepytig.     See  the  fonnula  of 

^  the  wishes  of  the  emperor  to  express  union  in  the  13th  action  of  the  6th  ecu- 

wmielf  in  too  decided  a  manner  in  favor  menicul  council.    Uanluin.  III.  1343, 

of  that  formulary;  so  that  he  was  now 

billing  to  i^orc  "it. 
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But  this  compromise!  met  with  the  same  fate  with  all  the  eailier  at- 
tempts at  conciliation ;  namely,  the  union  thus  brou^t  about  was 
soon  dissolved  again ;  and  new  schisms  sprung  out  of  it.  Then 
was  then  residing  at  Alexandria  an  eminent  monk  of  Palesiiiie,  by 
name  Sophronius,^  who  with  logical  consistency  defended  the  syrtem 
of  the  two  natures,  and  was  not  inclined  to  sacrifice  confflstenej  in 
doctrine  to  church  policy.  To  liim,  the  doctrine  of  one  mode  of 
working  and  willing  seemed  to  lead  necessarily  to  MonophysHini; 
and  an  accommodation  (^oixotofiia  was  the  word)  ventured  upon  at  tbe 
expense  of  truth,  in  order  to  jiromote  the  peace  of  the  church,  was  i 
thing  he  could  by  no  means  approve.  It  was  agreed  on  both  cades  to 
leave  the  matter  to  the  patriarch  Sergius ;  and  Sophronius  himselt 
went  to  see  him.  Sergius  foresaw  the  important  consequences  wUck 
this  opposition,  once  agitated,  might  have ;  and  he  sought  to  8iq>prai 
the  controversy  in  the  bud.  It  is  true,  he  himself  perhaps  approvel 
the  phrase  one  mode  of  willing  and  working  ;  yet  he  was  of  the  opih 
ion,  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  make  a  law,  and  a  dozma  for  fte 
church,  out  of  the  manner  in  which  only  a  few  approved  &theT8,  ia 
a  few  passages,  and  but  occasionally,  had  expressed  themselves ;  and 
it  was  necessary  to  avoid  this  phrase  in  the  public  language  of  the 
church,  because  to  many  it  might  give  oflfence  and  be  so  misapprehend- 
ed, as  if  the  doctrine  —  which  was  by  no  means  implied  tiierein— 
of  one  nature,  might  be  deduced  from  it.  lie  was  more  decided, 
however,  with  regard  to  tlic  phrase  "  two  modes  of  willing  and  woifc 
ing,"  not  merely  on  account  of  its  possible  abuse,  but  because  Hi 

girase  seemed  to  him  to  denote  something  that  was  false  in  itsdt 
en  would  be  led  thereby  to  conceive  of  two  opposite  wills  of  fthd 
Logos  and  of  the  hiunnnity  in  Christ,  to  annul  the  true  unity  of  the 
person  of  Christ,  inasmuch  as  two  wills  cannot  be  conceived  to  exist 
at  the  same  time  in  one  jwrson.  It  was  therefore  safest,  to  use  nooo 
but  the  doctrinal  fonnulas  hitherto  employed,  as  these  perfectly  an* 
swered  the  interests  of  Christian  faith.  lie  therefore  advised  the 
patriarch  Cyrus  to  make  no  change  in  the  compromise  at  Alexandriai 
which  was  so  important  for  the  peace  of  the  churches  and  which  oouH 
not  be  dissolved  without  prejudice  to  the  same;  but  after  having 
attained  ]m  object,  no  longer  to  speak  cither  of  *'  one  mode  of 
willing  and  working"  or  of  *'  /wo,"  but  only  to  hold  fast  to  this,  that 
the  self-same  Christ,  the  true  God,  works  that  which  is  divine  and  that 
which  is  human,  and  all  the  divine  and  human  agency  proceeds  rat 
divided  from  the  same  incarnate  I^ogos,  and  is  to  be  referred  back  to 
him.  And  Sophronius  finally  promised  the  patriarch  tliat  he  would 
refram  from  both  forms  of  cx[)res3ion,  and  from  all  dispute  about 
them.3     Much,  we  must  allow, depends  on  the  form  in  wliich  Sc^Airwii- 

*  Called  by  t!ie  Greeks  the  Ivcjolc  t  r^jo-  f»lf.  fie  is  tlic  same  with  the  one  to  whoB 

/?a^7f,  beeaasc  it  so  quickly  cumc  to  iioth-  Johuunes  Moschus  dedicnted  his  hiitoiT  of 

inc.  the   monks  (Aeifiuv  itvex^fiariKO^)  and  </ 

^  Sophronius  wa«*.  in  his  younjrcr  years,  whose  resolutions  to  quit  the  life  of  4d 

known  a«  a  learned  man  and  teacher,  uii-  world,  he  si>eakd  in  tliis  history^  c.  IIO* 

der  the   name  of  the  Sojthist.    This  wiw  '  Tlic  souree  of  these  aecoanU  Is  th«  * 

before  he  became  a  monk,  if,  as  it  is  ])roba-  lation,  faithful  as  it  Reeins  to  the  truth,  of 
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la  worded  this  promise,  in  judging  as  to  his  good  faith  and  smceritj. 
Dn  this  point,  we  can  form  no  opinion  ;  since  we  have  onlj  the  report 
}f  Serous,  who  was  a  party  in  the  case.  But  at  all  events,  Sophro- 
iins  believed  himself  bound  by  the  promise  he  had  given  only  so  long 
IS  he  remained  in  this  subordinate  relation  of  dependence  as  a  monk. 
From  this  he  was  removed,  and  attained  tumself  to  one  of  the  highest 
stations  in  the  general  guidance  of  the  chiurch ;  for  he  was  made  in 
>34  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  As  Sergius  now  had  reason  no  doubt 
10  dr^  the  zeal  of  Sophronius,  who  by  this  new  position,  had  acquir- 
m1  80  great  an  influence,  he  endeavored  to  procure  as  a  counterpoise 
o  this,  the  concurrent  decision  of  the  Roman  bishop  Honorius.  IIo 
nfbrmed  the  latter^  of  what  had  thus  far  been  done,  and  asked  him 
or  his  own  judgment.  Honorius,  in  two  letters,  declared  his  entire 
soncurrence  with  the  views  of  Sergius,  and  wrote  also  in  the  same 
lenns  to  Cyrus  and  Sophronius.  He  too  was  afraid  of  logical  determina- 
ioDS  on  such  matters.  It  seemed  to  him  altogether  necessarya  to 
Rippose  but  one  will  in  Christ,  as  it  was  impossible  to  conceive,  in 
lim,  any  strife  between  the  human  and  the  divine  ^vill  such  as  by 
Mson  of  sin  exists  in  men.^  He  approved,  indeed,  of  the  accommo- 
lation  (oixowo/iiay^  whereby  the  patriarch  Cyrus  had  brought  about 
he  reunion  of  the  Monophysites  with  the  Catholic  church.  But  as 
utherto  no  public  decision  of  the  church  had  spoken  of  ^'  one  mode 
jf  working"  or  of  "  two  modes  of  working"  of  Christ,  it  seemed  to 
um  the  safest  course,  that  in  future  such  expressions  should  be  avoid- 
ed, as  the  one  might  lead  to  Nestoriaiiism,  the  other  to  Eutycliianism. 
Ele  reckoned  this  whole  question  among  the  unprofitable  subtilties 
irhich  endanger  the  interests  of  piety.  Men  should  be  content  to 
idd  fast  to  this,  in  accordance  with  the  hitherto  established  doctrine 
>f  the  church,  that  the  self-same  Christ  works  that  which  is  dinne 
md  human  in  both  his  natures.^  Those  other  questions  should  be  left 
;o  the  grammarians  in  the  schools.  If  the  Holy  Spirit  operates  in 
he  faithful,  as  St.  Paul  says,  in  manifold  ways,  how  much  more  must 
his  hold  good  of  the  Head  himself !  Meantime  Sophronius  in  the 
circular  letter,  which,  according  to  ancient  custom,  he  issued  on  cn- 
lering  upon  his  office,^  when  laying  down  a  fidl  confession  of  Ids  faith, 
sresented  at  the  same  time  the  doctrine  of  two  modes  of  opeimtion 

iie  patriarch  Serous  to  the  Komnn  bishop  will  not  stand  the  test  of  cxaminat4on,  for  it 
lionoriiB,  in  the  twelfth  action  of  the  sixth  seemed  to  him.  as  well  as  to  Sergius,  that  a 
•comenioil  coancil.    ILirduin.  III.  f.  1315.  duplicity  of  will  in  one  and  the  some  suiiject 
'  See  the  last  cited  letter  of  Sergius  1.  c.  could  not  subsist  in  fact  without  opposition. 
•Seel.  c.  f.  1319.  ♦In  the  second  letter,  f.   1354:   Umis 
'  Nam  lex  alia  in  mcmbris  aut  voluntas  operator  Christus  in  utrisquc  naturis,  duao 
Sirersa  son   fuit  vel   coutraria  salvatori,  naturae  in  una  persona  hiconfuse,  indivLse, 
imia  super  legem  natus  est  humanae  con-  inconvcrtibiliter    propria  openmtes ;  —  al' 
liickmiji.     Now  to  such  passages,  the  dc-  though  the  theory  of  two  motles  of  work- 
fenders  of  Honorius  on  the  principles  of  ing  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  very  thing 
diiirch  orthodoxy  might  appeal,  in  order  he  here  asserts,  yet  he  carefully  avoided 
to  show  that  ho  had  not  attacked  the  doe-  expressing  this. 

trine  of  two  natures  in  Christ,  by  itself  *  Ilis  ypufifiara  hr&povurriKa  in^  the  XL 

considered,  bat  only  the  hypothesis  of  an  actio  of  tlie  VL  ecumenical  ooandly "" — ' 

opposition  between  the  divme  and  the  hn-  IIL  1258|  and  what  followB. 
man  will  in  Christ  This  defence,  howeveri 
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aDflwering  to  the  two  natures  in  Christ  as  a  necessary  consequeoce  p 
flowing  from  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures.     He  bj  no  medus  n-   "^ 
jected  the  phrase  ivtqyeia  ^eapdQixi^ ;  (divinely-human  agency ;)  bat 
he  maintained  that  this  stood  in  no  sort  of  contradiction  with  the  de- 
signating of  two  modes  of  operation  answering  to  the  peculiar  natores; 
but  referred  to  quite  another  thing,  to  that  which  is  not  predicated  of 
one  of  the  natures  in  particular,  but  of  the  action  of  both  in  nnxm 
with  each  other,  of  the  collective  activity  of  the  person  of  ChiiBl. 
True,  Palestine,  soon  after  Sophronius  had  issued  this  letter,  was  by 
the  conquest  of  the  Saracens,  severed  from  its  connection  with  tte 
rest  of  the  Christian  world.     But  the  controversy  must  already  have 
spread  to  a  considerable  extent ;  for  the  emperor  Heraclius  conndered 
it  necessary  to  resort,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  it,  to  a  comnMm 
expedient,  which  generally  served  but  to  aggravate  the  evil.    He 
issued,  in  638,  a  dogmatic  edict,  under  the  name  of  the  Ecthesis,  widh 
out  doubt  the  work  of  Sergius,*  drawn  up  according  to  the  principles 
which  Sergius  had  hitherto  always  expressed.     The  doctrme  of  one 
person  of  Christ  in  two  natures  was  held  forth  conformably  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church,  and  that  one  and  the  self-same  Christ  works  that 
which  is  divine  and  that  which  is  human,  was  aflSrmed ;  but  the  phrasee 
one  energy  (iw^eiia)  or  two  energies  were  to  be  avoided,  the  first 
because,  though  it  had  been  employed  by  some  of  the  father,  it  yet  cre- 
ated imeasiness  in  many,  who  supposed  that  such  an  expression  carried 
with  it  the  denial  of  the  duality  of  natures  —  the  second,  because  it 
had  been  used  by  no  one  of  the  approved  church-teachers,  and  because 
it  gave  offence  to  mmiy.^    There  would,  moreover,  follow  from  it  the 
hypothesis  of  two  contradictory  wills  in  Christ,  which  Nestorius  him- 
self had  not  ventured  to  assert.     Following  the  doctrine  of  the  fa- 
thers, it  was  necessary,  on  the  contrary,  to  aflirm  one  wS\.  of  Christ ; 
since  the  humanity  with  its  own  rational  soul  had  never  detennined 
itself  out  of  its  otnti  will  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  Logos  united 
with  it,  but  always  so,  as  the  Logos  willed.^ 

This  edict  expressed  itself  in  language  too  favorable  to  the  doctrine 
of  "  one  mode  of  willing  and  working,"  ever  to  satisfy  the  opponents 
of  the  latter  doctrine.  Nor  were  the  defenders  of  Dyothcletism  conr 
tented  to  be  merely  tolerated ;  but  the  doctrine  of  two  modes  of  will- 
ing and  working,  corresponding  to  the  two  natures,  seemed  to  them 
closely  connected  with  the  true  idea  of  the  Redeemer  and  of  the 
redemption ;  and  it  would  therefore  be  considered  by  them  of  tiie 
greatest  importance,  that  the  same  should  be  adopted  into  the  church 
system  of  faith.  The  majority  of  the  Greek  bishops  were  wont,  it  is 
true,  to  be  governed  by  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  court.  The 
patriarch  Sergius  could  easily  convoke  at  Constantinople  an  endeme 
council  (jsvvoiog  iv^rmovaa)  which  would  approve  the  new  religious 

*  TEiciJefftf  rffi  niareoc.  af  ^/>^^f  havrioc  ^9  vevfiari  tov  ^vufUvtm 

•  It  is  easy  to  sec,  that  the  lanc^oge  is  aur^  ko,^'  vizoaraaLV  i^eov  Xoyov  r^  fvof- 
Btrongcr  against  the  second  expression,  than  ktjv  avrf)^  izoirjaa<r&ai  Kivrjoiv^  dAA' ^^rr 
against  the  first  koX  olav  kqI  60171'  aird^  6  ^edc  A^/of  ih3o»- 

'  'Qf  h  fitfdevl  KMpift  r^f  voepiic  Hvx»fti'    ?i>eTO.    Haxdttin.  IIL  79& 
vtfg  airov  ccipKbc  Kex(^pio/iivoc  kqI  i§  oUei' 
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edict ;  nor  woiild  there  be  much  difficulty  in  compelling  to  acquiescence 
die  majority  of  the  other  bishops  of  Asia.  But  the  arm  of  the 
onperor  was  powerless  in  the  provinces  of  Africa  and  of  Italy ; 
where,  besides,  a  more  independent  hierarchical  spirit  opposed 
itself  to  the  influence  of  court  dogmatism.     There  was  one  man  in 

ricular,  who  by  his  acuteness  as  a  dialectician,  by  his  activity,  and 
invincible  courage,  was  singularly  fitted  to  take  the  lead  of  the 
party  opposed  to  Mono&eletism,  and  to  concentrate  all  his  powers  to 
this  object.  This  waa  the  above  mentioned  Maximus,  who  had  then 
xetired  to  the  monastic  life. 

As  he  must  be  called  the  most  important  representative  of  Dyothe- 
btism,  so  Theodarej  bishop  of  Pharan,  in  Arabia,  of  whom  however 
we  know  nothing  except  from  single  fragments  of  his  writings,  was  the 
most  important  doctrinal  representative  and  spokesman  of  the  opposite 
party.  Now  as  to  the  dogmatic  interest  connected  with  this  latter 
tendency,  the  truth  was,  it  attached  itself  to  the  reigning  mode  of 
flunking  and  speaking  since  the  last  decision  of  the  controversy  about 
flie  two  natures  of  Christ,  by  virtue  of  which  mode  of  thinking  and 
making,  the  formulary :  "  One  incarnate  nature  of  the  Logos,'*  was 
jnned  with  the  fonmdary :  "  two  natures  ; "  and  T^-ithout  infringing 
on  the  abiding  duality  of  the  natures,  it  was  thought  possible  to  refer 
flie  human  nature,  as  well  as  the  divine,  to  the  one  incarnate  Logos 
as  one  personal  subject ;  and  in  thus  referring  it,  a  special  religious 
interest  was  involved.  Accordingly,  it  was  now  considered  of  im- 
portance to  say,  that  it  was  not,  so  to  speak,  the  self-subsistent  human 
nature  in  Christ  that  was  subject  to,  and  submitted  itself  to,  the  sen- 
suous affections,  but  that  everything  human  in  Christ  was  no  less  a 
fiee  act,  than  the  assumption  of  human  nature  itself;  all  sprung 
fiom  the  one  will  and  the  one  activity  of  the  Logos ;  —  all  appro- 
priation of  purely  human  attributes  and  affections  was,  in  fact,  nothing 
else  than  a  continued  exertion  of  that  one  determination  of  will  and  act, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  Logos,  from  the  first,  appropriated  to  himself  the 
hmnan  nature.  All  the  actions  and  sufferings  of  Christ  proceed  from 
tiiree  factors.  The  efficient  cause  in  them  all  is  the  divine  will,  the  di- 
vine agency  as  the  determining  power ;  and  this  operates  by  means  of 
Hie  rational  soul,  and  through  the  body  as  its  instrument.'  "Whatsoever 
pain  or  suffering  of  Christ  we  may  choose  to  name,  it  must  still  be 
coDffldered,  and  justly,  as  the  one  activity  of  the  same  Christ.^  God 
18  the  author  of  all,  the  humanity  the  instrument,  which  he  makes  use 
of.'     On  the  contrary,  Maximus  affirms :  For  the  complete  redemp- 

'  Mia  hepyeta  tov  ?J)yoVy  tov  vov,  tov  menical  Council,  actio  13.    HnrduiiL  Con- 

ula^^TtKov  au^aroc  koZ  bpryaviKov  rH  itIlv-  oil.  T.  III.  f.  1343,  and  44. 

ra  /^x&titj.     lidvra  baa  rijc  fforrfpiudovc  *  *0  oravpdc  V  vUpuai^y  oi  fiuXoirec  V 

9kovofiiai  eiTe  ^ua  elre  uv&puinva  irepl  ureiX^    Kal    Ka^fj^tJtTiCj    rd,    ifinTvafAaTOf 

tw    auTrjpo^    i/fiCfv    ;fptoTot;    avKrropijTai  tH  fxTTriafiarat  nuvra  ravra  bpr&uq  &v  koZ 

ipXoetdiitc  fikv  iK  tov   ^eiiw  r^v  hSoaiv  dixaluc  K^ij^eifj  fiia  Kal  tov  airov  ivoc 

nl  T^  aiTiav  k7Mii^avej  diti  fu(Tijc  dh  r^f  xP^otov  evipyeia. 

voipac  i^cd  JioyiKfiq  iwxvc  virovpyeiTo  irapii  '  Mia  hepyeta^  ffc  rexvirnC  f^^  otf/uovp- 

TOV  (fufiaToc.     See  the  fiifjments  of  Theo-  yb^  6  i9edf,  bpyavov  di  ^  av^pQiroT^^ 
dore  of  Pharan,  in  the  acu  of  the  VL  £ca- 
YOL,  m.                                    16 
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tion  of  human  nature,  it  was  requisite  that  God  should  appropriate  it 
with  the  identity  and  totality  of  all  its  powers  without  un,  in  <Mtder 
to  purify  human  nature  from  sin,  in  all  its  parts,  and  to  interpeoe- 
trato  it  with  a  principle  of  divine  life.  Whatsoever  was  not  tiken 
up  into  this  union,  would  Uierefore  remain  excluded  from  redemption. 
In  particular,  the  will  peculiar  to  man's  rational  nature,  as  that  bj 
which  sin  is  brought  about,  must  be  assumed  into  this  unicm,  tnd 
thereby  sanctified  J  Keitlier  human  nature  generally,  nor  the  natue 
of  any  other  being  whatsoever,  can  subsist  separate  from  its  pecafiir 
powers ;  nor,  accordingly,  human  nature,  without  its  ipigyaa  and 
^tli^at^*  (powers  of  working  and  willing).  It  is  imposdble,  there&re, 
without  i*ecoguizing  this,  to  affirm  any  true  incarnation  of  the  Logos; 
he  who  does  not  recognize  it,  must  fall  into  Docetism.  He  refers  to 
all  those  passages  of  the  gospel  history,  which  speak  of  a  willing  or 
a  working  of  Christ,  with  re3|ject  to  anything  limited  and  sensuooB 
—  his  walking,  eating,  etc.  This  does  not  admit  of  being  trau- 
ferred  to  the  infinite  all-present  will,  and  to  the  infinite  aU-preflent 
agency  of  God.  It  would  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  understand  all 
this  after  the  manner  of  Docetism,  unless  we  attributed  to  the  human 
nature  in  Chiist  the  OthiGi>;  and  ireQyeta  which  are  peculiar  to  it* 
When  the  divine  Logos  became  man,  he  appropriated,  along  with  the 
human  natui*e,  tlie  iuchnations  and  aversions  also  which  belcmg  to  that 
nature,  the  positive  and  negative  impulses  wliich  lie  within  it;  and 
he  gave  signs  of  both  in  his  life.3  Maximus  said,  for  example,  that 
as  there  is  hnplanted  in  each  ci'cature  an  impulse  for  self-preservatioD, 
and  therefore  along  with  this  positive  principle  a  negative  one,*  the 
natund  feeling  which  stiiiggles  against  the  extinction  of  life  ;  80  thi« 
feeling,  inasmuch  as  it  belongs  to  the  essence  of  human  nature,  must 
have  existed  in  tlie  case  of  Chiist ;  and  indeed  was  manifested  by 
him  at  the  appl^)ach  of  death.     But  the  schism  existing  between  thu 

'  E/  rrapafiuvrec  rifv  tvroXriv  6iH  ^e?.fj'  tov   adfiaro^  l^ioTTjra^  i^    avToi'  rt  aH 

aeug  uK/C  ov  dixa   t^tAz/fffwf    Trapifirifiiv  iavrf,Q  dTcXavr^.     As  thU  was  so  in  the 

iitunL'iia  T/,g  kut'  aiTi,v  mr^-eiaf,  r/)  Ttpoa-  case  of  Christ,  hence  the  irriKparifOai  ri/v 

}.?jil'tt  TOV  ofioio*-  r-j  oiioiov  avrov  t^/)   mv  cvwpvuv    tov    ouitaroCj    oj  «oi»,    fto^  mI 

aapKuiitvTog  i^iov  ^apuKeiovTo^.  opp.  ed.  Xf^^-'f*^'''*^^ '^  hence,  that  Chri*t  cioj«uf  w^ 

Coinl>elis.  T.  H.  f.  83.  oiov  e-Te/v  uaufxaruc  i^vev  diaaro^^^ 

*  In  truth,  there  is  to  he  found  in  Mono-  i//.d{  v  U  firiTfiui'  kqI  (i%n]iiaTo^  koL  ^vf»'^' 

thelctisin,  as  it  is  expressed  hy  Theodore  nal  wf  ^t'  nhionv^  r^f  i^a?M<ra^c  he^t^ 

of  Pharan,  much  that  borders  on  Dwe-  ofv.     In  one  point  Mnximus  did,  it  is  tree, 

tisin.    For  exain])le,  he  regards  it  a:>  tlie  a^ree  witli  liini ;  namely,  in  hokling  ^ 

peculiar  cliaract(?r  of  aUl  bodily  allections  Christ  was  not  subjected  ^o  bodilv  fu^ 

111  the  case  of  Christ,  that  he,  as  man,  was  inj^s,  bv  anv  necessity  of  nature,  nut  tW 

not  subjected  to  the>e  affectionH  by  any  he  subjected  himself  to  them  by  a  free  net 

natunil  necessity,  but  [>roduced  them,  each  of  the  will,  Kor'  oUoro/niav,  for  the  good 

moment,  by  the  divine  will,  to  which  the  of  mankind. 

coriK)real  nature  must,  of  necessity,  be  8ub-        ^  T//f  uvdpuTTOTijroc  riyv  6pfi7fV  koH  &^ 

iceted;  that,  by  virtue  of  its  appropriation  fir/v  ^tXuv   6i'  hep^eiac   iSet^e,  rifv  jtif 

by  the  Logos,  the  body  of  Christ  lia<l  be-  &pfii/v,  ev  T(f}  roi^  ovaiHoic  Kal  adia^hir^ 

come,  in  u  sense,  deitied  and  spiritualized,  roaovrov  xp^oaoTdaif  l>c  koI  //^  i^fdv  T«*f 

and  could  be  freed  from  the  limitations  umaroi^  vofiisetr^ai,  rr/v  dk  d^opf^  h  TV 

and  detects  of  a  corporeal  nature,  or  sub-  Kaipi^  rub  rrai^oif,  CKovaiug  ri^v  vpdf  rt» 

jccted  lo  tiiera,  as  he  pleased ;  —  hence  the  i^uvarov  avaro'/.rjv  ^roir^aaa^at.     Dispntt^ 

miracles.    'H  yup  v/Atrepa  ^v^/)  ov  Tzic^vKe  c.  IVrrho.  1.  c.  f.  165. 
ToaavTf/g  dvvdfieut  eivoi,  Iva  Tug  ifnaiKuc        «  'ihe  a^pfi^,  the  opposite  to  the  4yif« 
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.tnral  impulse  and  reason— the  irrational  tendency  of  it  growing 
t  of  sin,  the  fear  of  death  in  conflict  with  the  call  of  duty  —  such 
tendency  could  find  no  place  in  him  J  But  with  all  this,  Maximus 
!0  derived,  from  the  hypostatic  union,  a  consequence  in  which  he 
;reed  with  the  Monotheletians,  in  that  he  represents  the  Logos  to  be 
icient,  after  a  peculiar  manner,  as  the  personal  subject  in  all  these 
ses,  so  that  the  Logos  revealed,  in  the  form  of  the  peculiar  hunfian 
working  "  and  "  willing,"  his  own  agency  for  the  salvation  of  man- 
ttd.  Hence  natural  necessity  is,  in  every  case,  to  be  excluded ; 
erything  occurred  in  a  manner  entirely  different  from  what  is  other- 
se  usual  in  human  nature ;  everything  took  place  in  a  divine  and 
pematiu^l,  and,  at  the  sumo  time,  a  human  and  natural  ^vay.9 
ccordingly  Maximus  also  admitted  an  irtQysta  daardQix^  (a  divinely 
iman  acti\'ity)  in  his  otvn  sense,  as  denoting  the  activity  of  one 
Meet,  viz.  the  Logos  become  man,  in  the  forms  at  once  of  the  divine 
d  the  human  nature,  by  virtue  of  a  T('o;roi'  dmdoaeoo^*  (the  inters 
ange  of  attributes),  which  applied  to  the  peculiar  properties  of  each 
,ture.' 

The  question  concerning  the  relations  of  the  human  and  the  dirine 
11  to  each  other  in  Christ  was  connected  also  in  a  way  that  deserves 
•tice,  with  the  question  respecting  the  relation  of  the  human  to  the 
rine  will  in  the  redeemed  in  their  state  of  perfection.  At  least, 
any  among  the  Monotheletes  supposed  the  find  result  of  the  perfect 
jvelopment  of  the  divine  life  in  believers  would  be  in  them,  as  in  the 
ae  of  Christ,  a  total  absorption  of  the  human  will  in  God's  will ; 
that  in  all,  there  would  be  a  subjective,  as  well  as  objective  identity 
'  will,  —  which,  consistently  carried  out,  would  lead  to  the  panthe- 
tic  notion  of  an  entire  absorption  of  all  individuality  of  existence  in 
e  one  original  spirit.  Maximus  well  understood  this,  and  contend- 
I  earnestly  against  the  notion.  He  maintained,  that  regarded  on  the 
»jective  side  with  reference  to  flbe  object  of  God's  will,  which  was 
80  the  same  for  all  —  and  with  reference  to  the  energising  princi- 
e  of  dirine  grace  which  is  the  same,  there  was  indeed  one  will  in 
1;  but  that  notwithstanding  this,  the  subjective  difference  would 
f^r  remain,  the  difference  namely  between  the  will  in  God,  which 
orks  salvation,  and  the  will  of  those  who  receive  it  from  him.*  We 
ay  now  see  also,  how  closely  connected  this  doctrine   of  Maximus 

'  •Eori   yap   Kal  xaTu  <^vmv  koI  Tapti  » That  whicli,  in  later  times,  was  called 

oiv  diiXia  Kdl  Kara  f^vciv  fiiv  deuua  larl  coniiniiiiicatio  idiomatuin. 

vapic  Kard    (yi'nTo?.f/v  rnv  ijvTog  uvi^iK'  ^TMvreau^ofui'otv  zp6cu?.XIj/.ov^Kai  t^eou 

ri^,  rraptt  6vfnv  Se  TrapdT^oyo^  avnToAri.  rnv  (ju^ovtoc  Karii  ttjv  i^i?.i]mv  yevfffffTfiL 

•  Oi  TTporjynrai  Iv  T(}t   Kvpiui   KaT^nKFp  avfA^aiJig  o/mv  kv  Tram  yeviKug  Koi  ti)  Kaif' 

iipiv  r^c  ^eArjatu^  rd  oW/xa,  a/-X'  uaKcp  kKaarov  idtKijr  ^up^cravrog  tov   ^eov  t«w 

ivaera^    ciAz/i^wc  Kai   dppT](7ag  ov   rpu-^n^  rd  iriivra  7r'A,fipovvToc  T<f»  pirpifi  rffg  ;^'(ipt70f 

Ka&  fifiuc  k:tF.ivaaev  Kal  i(J«^'J7<7ev,  u/.Ad  Kai  iv  nuoi  Tc'ATjpovfiipov  peXuv  dtKrjv  /car.i 

ir^rtp  «7^<if»  iKOvaiug  yd.p,  oiru  Kal  ^^et-  rijv  iA'a'/.oyiav  rffg  Iv  kKuoTift  TitTTeoiC   T. 

uxac  uXri^ufCt  of  xai^*  f/f^UCt  ^^-^^  ^^^P  II.  f.  10,  11.     He  also  points  out  in  his  dts- 

i(  kAeiXiaae   Kal    Ka^^o^v    ^vai^   iruv  putation    with     PyrrhiLs,    the     ambi^j^uity 

jucdv    trrl   ;fpi(yrdv  avveppevov  ^;fft   t^  which  arises  from  exprcssinj;:  the  ^t/rjua 

f  avrb  7jiyu  Kai  riiv  vnlp  (pvmv  rponov  and  the  i^f A^rov  by  the  same  word.    II.  f. 

t  Kal  f/  <pO<nc  did,  tov  Xoyov  irt<jT^»&^  Kal  162. 
tUn'Ofiia  6iu  tov  tpokov. 
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was  with  the  general  principle  —  so  important  to  him- concerning  liie 
revelation  of  the  supernatural  and  di\'ine  in  the  more  highly  refined 
form  and  individuality  of  the  natural ;  a  view  with  which  the  other 
theory  stood  ^irectly  in  conflict.  As  to  the  appeals  made  on  both 
sides  to  the  declarations  of  tlic  older  fathers,  the  truth  was,  that  un- 
der the  influence  of  their  different  dofijmatical  interests  each  pirly 
would  be  so  much  the  more  likely  to  differ  from  the  other  in  tiidr  inr 
terpretations,  as  the  older  fathei-s,  who  had  no  such  controversy  in  their 
thoughts,  expressed  themselves  very  indefinitely  on  such  points.' 

In  Constantinople,  the  imperial  edict  still  continued  valid  even  after 
the  death  of  Heraclius,  in  041 ;  but  the  successors  of  Honorius  Wah- 
op  of  Rome,  who  died  soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  those  disputes, 
declared  themselves  decidedly  against  Monotheletism,  and  in  favor  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  two  modes  of  willing  and  working.     This  dogmatic 
tendency  prevailed  also  in  the  African  church.     Marimus  repaired 
to  these  districts  ;  he  increased  by  his  influence  the  zeal  in  behalf  of 
it ;  and  used  the  authority  of  these  churches,  especially  the  R(xnaa, 
to  put  do^vn  Monotheletism.     From  Africa  and  Rome,  he  directed 
letters  and  tracts  to  the  monks  of  the  East,  in  which  he  combatied 
that  system.     In  Africa,  he  was  supported  by  the  governor  GregorioB, 
who  was  plotting  an  insurrection  against  the  imperial  government, 
and  wanted,  perhaps,  to  avail  himself  of  the  excitement  growing  out 
of  these  doctrinal  disputes,  to  further  his  own  plans.     A  great  bcd- 
sation  was  created  in  Africa  by  a  public  transaction  in  which  Maximus 
was  the  principal  actor.     The  patriarch  Pyrrhus,  successor  to  Sergius, 
who  up  to  this  time  had  himself  also  maintained  the  validity  of  the 
JScOiesis,  had  been  driven  by  the  tide  of  popular  feeling   excited 
against  him,  to  resign  his  post,  in  the  year  642,  and  had  betaken 
himself  to  North  Africa.     A  disputation  between  him  and  Manmus 
was  held  in  presence  of  a  numerous  assemblage  and  of  the  govemor 
Gregory.     Maximus,  it  is  true,  displayed  great  acuteness  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  cause  ;  and  in  this  respect  he  was  far  superior  to  Ins 
opponent.     Nevertheless,  it  was,  beyond  doubt,  an  outward  interest, 
far  more  than  this  intellectual  superiority  or  any  force  of  argument, 
which  induced  Pyrrhus  to  own  that  he  was  beaten ;  —  upon  which  con- 
fession, he  was  solemnly  restored,  by  the  Roman  bishop  Theodore,  to 
the  communion  of  the  church.     But  he  very  soon  went  over  agiun  to 
the  other  party. 

The  long  continued  troubles  which  arose  out  of  these  disputes, 
moved  the  emperor  Constans,  in  648,  to  revoke  the  Ecthesis,  and  to  pub- 
lish a  new  reli<rious  edict,  known  mider  the  name  of  the  Tifpt,^    Al- 


*  Thus  in  particular  they  differed  a!>out  the  plainly  the  anthor's  design  to  mail:  that 
right  inteq)retation  and  readinj;  of  the  pas-  which  was  new  in  the  appearance  of  tbe 
sage  in  the  fourth  supposed  letter  of  Dion y-  God-man  ;  hut  perhaps  all  the  definiteiMft 
siustoCaius,  \vhcrcun^vep7f4ai?fai'f^pt«//is  here  given  to  the  word  ^Eav6piKijv  or^- 
ascrihcd  to  Christ  According  to  the  con-  natod  in  glosses.  At  all  events,  each  par- 
text  of  this  passage,  the  reading  ^uav.  de-  ty  could  at  least  explain  the  words  in  its 
fended  by  the  Alonothelites,  would  not  be  own  sense, 
the  correct  one,  but  the  reading  Knivf^v  de-  *  TvTrof  r^f  mareuc. 
fended  by  the  opposite  party;  for  it  is 
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lOugh  tliis  edict  was  drawn  up  under  the  influence  of  the  patriarch 
iiiil,  and  although  ttiis  prelate,  as  is  plain  from  his  correspondence 
ith  the  Roman  bishops,  was  devoted  to  Monothelctism^  yet  his  pecu- 
ir  doctrinal  views  were  not  thrust  so  prominently  to  ^lew,  as  those 
'  Sergius  had  been  in  the  Ecthesis.  He  must  have  known  how  to 
stinguish  the  duty  of  a  church-teacher  from  that  of  a  civil  ruler ; 
perhaps  he  considered  this  dogmatic  difference  as  of  too  little  im- 
trtance  to  be  suffered  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  church  ;  at  least, 
)  did  not  wish  to  use  the  authority  of  the  emperor  to  introduce  Mono- 
eletism  into  the  church.  The  Type  was  clearly  distinguished  from 
e  Ecthesis  in  this  essential  respect,  that  the  doctrinal  element  therein 
tired  further  out  of  view ;  and,  witliout  taking  part  in  any  way, 
fcher  with  Monotheletism  or  against  it,  tlie  edict  was  chiefly  aimed  to 
strain  the  violent  disputes,  and  to  restore  quiet  to  the  church.i 
fter  having  presented  the  two  opposite  views,  deciding  in  favor  of 
nther,  it  ordered,  that  the  church  should  abide  by  tlie  doctrine  as  it 
ood  before  the  outbreak  of  this  controversy,  and  contend  no  longer 
K)ut  these  points.  No  person  should  stigmatize  another  as  a  heretic, 
i  account  of  them.  The  clerfjfy  who  acted  contrary  to  this  should 
i  deposed  ;  the  monks  banished ;  persons  in  office,  whether  in  the 
vil  or  in  the  military  service,  should  forfeit  their  places  ;  private  in- 
ividuals  of  rank  should  be  punished  by  the  confiscation  of  their  goods ; 
LOse  of  the  lower  order,  afler  being  corporeally  punished,  should  be 
erpetually  banished.*  But  though  the  well-meant  purpose  was  here 
imed  at,  of  putting  an  end,  by  this  ordinance,  to  the  passionate  dish 
ate  on  both  sides,  yet  such  an  object  could  not  be  so  attained ;  for  no 
lag^terial  word  has  power  to  command  on  matters  of  religious  con- 
ictions.  Those  to  whom  the  subject  in  dispute  seemed  so  important, 
trald  only  be  the  more  excited  to  controversy  by  the  very  prohibition 
f  it,  which  seemed  to  them  either  the  fruit  of  an  unchristian  indiffer- 
ntism,  or  a  sly  trick  to  check  for  the  present  the  free  assertion  of  the 
ruth.  To  tlie  zealots  for  the  doctrine  of  the  two  modes  of  willing 
nd  working,  the  Ti/pe  appeared  under  the  asj^ect  as  if  Christ  was 
liereby  made  a  being  without  will,  or  free  tigency  —  placed  on  a  level 
rith  deaf  and  dumb  idols.^  Martin  I,  the  zealous  opj^nent  of  Mono- 
teletism,  who  even  before  this,  while  Apocrisiarius  of  the  Roman 
hurch  at  Constantinople,  had  violently  opposed  it,  became,  when 
yope,  the  most  important  pilar  of  this  party.  From  different  quarters 
f  the  East  and  the  West,  he  received  conunuiiications  from  the 


*  The  imperial  commissioners,  who  at-  •  In  a  qncn-  addressed  by  the  monk 
ended  the  trial  of  Maximus  at  Constanti-  Maximus,  witli  other  Greek  monkii,  to  the 
wple,  could  no  doubt  rightly  sar,  the  em-  Latcmn  council,  the  folio  win;:  remarks  aje 
WOT  had  dropped  the  Type  simply  did  made  respecting  the  Tvpc:  Klc  uv  uverip- 
?p  tlfi^wp^,  ovK  iT*  avaipeoei  rtvdf  tuv  y^Tov  travry  koI  avei^tA/yTov,  Tovriariv  uv- 
^Xxpi^OTOV  voovfuvuv,  ttAA'  ^k'  elprfvg  rjjv  ow  Kal  uyjfvxov  Kai  uklviitov  ainhv  Tuv  r/}f 
ruMnTv  t«v  rcoiavaCtv  ttiv  didaraaiv  ^vCtv  do^^g  ^ebv  rdv  Kvpiov  iijiuv  ifjaovv  xP^errov 
iUovouowra.  See  Acta  Maximi,  prefixed  idoyfiduaav  rolg  tuv  l^vuv  ciViro'f  ^apa- 
»  the  edition  of  his  works,  T.  L  M-  *"•  irXr^aicJC  eiduXoicmd  then  Ps.  115  is  cited, 
K.  ToiovTOV  yap  anav  Td  uvivepyriTov  ffovrp 

*  See  the  Acta  of  the  Lateran  Council,  koX  avet^iAi^rov.  Hardnin.  CondL  T.  IIL 
lux  lY.  T.  in.  HATdttin.  f.  824.  t  724. 
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monks  and  clergy,  complaining  that  trafh  was  suppressed  by  the  edict, 
which,  though  it  appeared  undir  the  name  of  the  emperor,  nu sup- 
posed to  have  really  proceeded  from  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
As  successor  of  St.  reter,  he  believed  himself  called  upon  as  he  ms 
invited  by  these  voices  from  different  quarters,  to  watch  over  the  pee- 
sen'ation  of  pure  doctrine  in  the  whole  church.  Without  consonng 
the  emperor,  he  convoked  a  council,  in  6-18,  to  meet  at  Home  in  fte 
Constantinopolitan  church,  which  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fiarmer 
Lateran  palace,  and  was  hence  called  the  ecclesia  Lateranensis.  TUi 
was  a  general  council,  afterwards  kno^vn  under  the  name  of  the  Li- 
teran  council.  By  tliis  assembly,  twenty  canons  were  drawn  np  in 
opposition  to  Monothcletism.  The  doctrine  of  two  modes  of  williB£ 
and  working,  combined  in  union,  was  established ;  and  sentence  of 
condemnation  pronounced  on  the  opposite  doctrine  and  on  its  advo- 
cates, namely,  all  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  since  the  time  of 
Sergius,  and  on  the  edicts  drawn  up  under  their  influence,  the  Ecthe- 
sis  and  the  Type.  The  pope  circulated  these  decisions  throng  dM 
Western  church,  and  sought  to  obtain  for  them  a  universal  adoptioB. 
He  wrote  also,  in  his  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  the  synod,  to  the 
emperor  Constans ;  sending  him  its  proceedings^  and  inviting  him  to 
give  his  assent  to  the  doctrines  therein  expressed. 

Meantime  Olympius,  the  new  exarch  of  Ravenna,  came  to  Rome. 
He  was  directed,  in  case  he  foimd  himself  strong  enough,  to  paUbk 
the  Type,  to  force  all  to  subscribe  it,  and  to  arrest  the  pope  if  he  r^ 
sisted  these  measures.  But  if  he  found  that  he  was  not  strong  enougli 
to  execute  these  orders,  he  was  in  the  first  place  to  bring  together  I 
sufficient  force  to  execute  them  with  certainty.  Now  the  case  may 
have  been,  that  Olympius  really  did  not  feel  himself  strong  enou^J^ 
first  to  proceed  openly  against  the  pope,  since  the  latter  had  great 
influence  with  the  people,  and  it  was  feared  that  he  might  sumiDOQ 
them  to  his  support.  On  this  account,  he  may  have  deemed  it  ei^ 
dient  for  the  present,  to  represent  himself  as  more  friendly  to  the  pope 
tlian  he  really  was,  that  he  might  prepare  a  trap  for  him  imder  uie 
cloak  of  friendship.  But  when  shortly  afterwards  he  plotted  an  insiu^ 
rection  against  the  emperor,  he  was  led  by  his  own  political  interestfl 
to  take  part  with  the  pope  rather  than  against  him,  hoping  to  find  soane 
support  fi*om  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  political  designs.  So  the 
proceedings  of  the  Lateran  council  were  suffered  to  go  on  without  dis- 
turbance.^ 


^  As  in  the  trial  instituted  ngninst  Mar-  this  connection  ot  events,  howeveff 

tin  at  Constantinople,  the  plan  of  an  insur-  tnifius,  in  his  life  of  this  pope,  is  silent;  taA 

rection  by  Ohnnpins  is  prosnpposed  as  an  \m  account  se<!ras  to  stand  in  contradklioi 

established  fact,  and  Martin  moreover  docs  with  it.    But  on  this  ]B:round,  it  wcnild  wl 

not  deny  the  fact,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  be  just  to  conclude  that  everrthing  be  ic-. 

that  Olympius  entertained  such  dcsi^s ;  lates  is  false ;  we  should  rather  leek  iv 

and  this  explains  in  the  most  satisfactory  some  way  of  reconciling  the  two  leportt 

manner,  why  he  made  no  attempt  to  seize  It  is  very  possible  he  may  have  fouoved 

the  pope.    And  his  conduct  towards  the  some  exa^p:crated  story,  w-hen  he  sayi  thrt 

pope  may  have  occasioned,  or  furnished  a  Olympius  desig:ned  to  )iave  Martin  MmtfKt 

pretext  for,  the  charge  that  a  secret  under-  nated  at  a  celebration  of  the  eaefaariit  tt 

1  tanding  existed  between  the  two.    About  which  he  was  present    Bat  there  wmf  ^ 
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When  afterwards  the  exarch  Oljmpius  repaired  to  Sicily  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  in  the  war  against  the  Turks,  where  ho  met  his 
death,  the  emperor,  in  653,  sent  Calliopas  to  take  his  place  as  exarch 
ko  Italy,  who  was  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  Type,  and  transport 
Klartin  for  punishment  to  Constantinople.  The  political  interest  now 
predominated  at  Constantinople,  far  beyond  the  doctrinal.  lie  was  to 
be  arraigned  and  punished  not  as  a  heretic,^  but  as  a  rebellious  sub- 
ject. What  he  had  undertaken  to  do  in  opposition  to  the  imperial 
edict  appeared  to  Byzantine  despotism  in  the  fight  of  a  crimen  majes- 
tatii.  In  form,  Martin's  beha\dor  would  certainly  wear  that  appear- 
ance, the  Type  having  been  published  as  an  imperial  edict ;  and  it  was 
moreover  alleged  on  the  part  of  the  Byzantine  court,  that  the  contents 
of  the  Type  were  rather  of  a  poUticaJ  than  of  a  doctrinal  nature  ; 
that  nothing  new  was  established  by  it  in  matter  of  doctrine,  but 
merely  disputation  on  certain  points  forbidden ;  that  no  man's  con- 
science could  be  injured,  therefore,  by  this  merely  negative  injunction. 
If  Martin  alleged,  however,  that  the  edict  proceeded  not  so  much 
from  the  emperor  as  from  the  patriarch  Paul,  this  surely  could  servo 
in  no  sense  to  excuse  his  behavior  ;  for  so  might  disobedience  to  any 
law  be  excused,  on  the  plea  that  the  law  cUd  not  proceed  from  the 
mler,  but  from  the  counsellor  who  advised  him  wrongly.  Neverthe- 
less, Martin,  as  representing  the  power  and  interest  of  the  church  — 
though  this  was  not  recognized  on  that  principle  of  the  Byzantine  court 
which  subordinated  spiritual  things  to  political  —  could  with  still  more 
justice  allege  on  his  own  side,  that  the  civil  power,  in  attempting  to 
define  the  limits  between  essentials  and  non-essentials  in  doctrine, 
already  overstepped  its  proper  limits,  and  encroached  ou  a  foreign  pro- 
vince ;  that  the  church  could  not  be  prohibited  from  presenting  and 
defining  that  which  she  understood  to  be  essentially  connected  with 
file  full  development  of  Christian  doctrine.     And   inasmuch   as  he 

fome  troth  nt  the  bottom  of  thi!*  story,  as  yet  had  collected  no  forces  iihout  liim,  it 

Perhaps  Olvmpius  had  determined  at  the  lay  within  the   power  of  the  pope,  by  a 

outset,  and  f>eforc  he  conceived  the  proje<rt  slight  exertion  of  his  influence,  to  prevent 

of  an  insurrection,   to  seize  the  pope  by  him,  by  force  of  anns,  from  marchinp:  into 

lome  stratagem.     This  view  of  the  casq  Kome.    But  the  fact  that  Martin  did  not 

wems  to  be  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  one  resort  to  the  forcible  mcjusures  which  were 

id  ihc  pope's  letters,  by  which  we  may  un-  at  his  command,  though  he  might  have  sus- 

dentand  nis  opinion  oi  Olympius,  &nA  how  pected  from  thfi  first  tlmt  Olympius  camo 

fu  it  waa  from  any  of  his  thoughts  to  make  with  hostile  intentions,  made  it  perfectly  ct- 

eommon  cause  with  that  conspirator.    The  ident  how  far  it  was  from  his  thoughts  to 

letter  was  written  to  Theodore,  and  in  it  defend  himself  by  resorting  to  violence. 

Martin  reports  what  he  had  heard  said  by  *  Once  only,  when  at    first  it  was   at- 

tfae  exardi  Calliopas,  quod  semper  per  com-  tempted  at  Home  to  excuse  the  violent 

plexionem  et  fallacem  accusationem  ince-  measures  resorted  to  against  Martin  (see 

derent  advcnium  nos  et  cum  in  adventu  in-  ep.  14  ad  Theodorum  Ilanluin.  T.  III.  f. 

fiunis  Olympii  vani  cujusdam  hominis  cum  675),  a  cham  was  brought  against  him  on 

snnis  me  hunc  potuisse  repellere  fatcren-  the  score  of  doctrine,  viz.  that  ho  refused 

,tiir.    On  account  of  the  word  " faterentur**  to  recognize  the  virgin  Mary  as  ^eoroKoc] 

hen  instead  of  ^dicerent,"  I  can  under-  which,  from  the  Monothcletian  point  of 

Hiiid  this  language  in  no  other  sense  than  -view,  was  regarded  as  bordering  on  Nesto- 

•s  intended  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  the  rianism.    But  subsequently  this  accusation 

nspicion  excited  against  him,  as  if  it  had  does  not  occur  again,  nor  did  it  ever  accord 

been  his  purp(»se  to  defend  himself  by  force,  with  tho  principles  and  motives  of  those 

They  themselves,  he  would  say,  must  con-  with  whom  the  Type  originated. 
te,  thAt  when  Olympius  first  ajrived,  and 
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went  on  the  principle  that  on  him,  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  vas 
conferred  the  supreme  direction  and  guidance  of  tlie  church,  he  mi^ 
consider  himself  l>ound  to  defend  the  full  development  of  Chratbn 
truth,  and  the  free  development  of  the  church,  against  a  political  !»• 
thority,  which  as  he  supptsed,  though  perhaps  erroncoufllj,  was  sob- 
8cr\'ient  to  heretical  influences.  We  must  allow,  however,  tiiat  Ibit- 
tin,  on  his  own  hierarchical  jirinciple,  would  have  been  veiy  wilfing  to 
use  the  civil  |!Ower  as  an  instniment  for  establishing  that  wmch  he  Urn* 
self  recognized  as  the  doctrine  of  orthodoxy,  and  no  doubt  would  have 
applauded  the  act,  if  in  submission  to  the  decisions  of  the  Latenn 
council,  the  same  emperor  had  issued  an  edict  in  favor  of  DJotheI^ 
tism. 

WTien  Martin  had  once  appeared  to  the  imperial  court  in  the  E^ 
of  a  state  criminal,  there  would  be  a  strong  inclination  to  believe  tlie 
various  political  charges  which  were  brought  against  him,  it  being  no 
rare  thing  for  extravagant  charges  of  this  sort  to  find  credence  wiQi 
the  suspicious  government  at  Constantinople  or  to  be  seixed  upon  as  a 
palliation  of  persecutions.  Sometimes  he  was  accused  of  entering  info 
an  understanding  with  the  Turks,^  sometimes  of  conspiring  with,  and 
lending  support  to,  Olympius. 

On  the  loth  of  June,  658,  Calliopas  arrived  at  Rome.  He  fdnot 
venture  at  once  to  take  any  open  step  against  the  pope,  because  he 
feared  the  pope  would  arm  the  people  for  his  defence.  Martin,  who 
had  been  ill  for  several  months,  was  lying  on  his  couch  at  the  altar  of 
the  Lateran  church,  with  his  clergy  assembled  around  him.  CalEqw 
arrived  in  the  evening ;  he  let  Sunday  pass  by,  because  he  feared  4e 
multitudes  then  assembled  for  public  worship ;  and  he  sent  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  the  pope,  that  owing  to  the  fatigue  of  his  journey,  he  had  not 
been  al>le  as  yet  to  pay  him  his  res|)ects ;  but  informed  him  that  he 
would  come  on  the  next  day.  Early  on  Monday  morning,  the  govcr 
nor  still  full  of  distrust,  sent  some  of  his  followers  to  the  pope  to  tell 
him  he  was  aware  that  armed  men  were  collected  in  the  church,  and 
that  stones  had  been  piled  up  in  heaps  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 
pope.  All  this  was  unnecessary ;  the  pope  ought  not  to  pennit  it 
Martin  caused  these  emissaries  to  be  conducted  through  every  part  of 
the  church,  that  they  might  be  convinced  by  their  own  eyes  thai  tlus 
suspicion  was  groundless.  Calliopas  being  now  satisfied  that  he  had 
nothing  to  fear,  pushed  forward  with  an  armed  band,  into  the  churdii 
and  published  the  imperial  mandate,  that  Martin  was  deposed,  becaaae 
he  had  illegally  obtained  the  bishopric,^  and  tliat  ho  should  be  convej- 

^  See  cp.  ad  Thoodoram.    He  is  said  to  with  the  Snmrenii.    But  Martin  denicf  llw 

have  maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  whole,  and  affirms,  that  there  wai  not  i 

Sanoenf),  nnd  sent  them  money  and  a  con-  particle  of  truth  in  the  Ktory,  except  this 

fessioii  of  faith.    Were  the  last  statement  he  had  sent  money  to  the  Christiaiis  UfiBf 

tme,  it  would  bo  to  hut  honor ;  the  just  con-  among  the  Saracens  ( probably  in  Sicfly)  vf 

dusioii  to  l)C  drawn  from  it,  was  that  he  the  hands  of  certain  ])crson8  of  their  OWB 

took  a  special  interest  in  the  conversion  of  number,  who  had  come  on  a  visit  to  Roms* 

the  Saracens ;  and  efforts  for  this  purpose  '  Quod  irrcfrulariter  et  sine  lesv  episn^ 

would  have  tended  rather  to  hinder  than  to  patum  subrinuissem,  which  donbtlen  reltai 

aidany  design  of  forming  »  political  alliance  to  the  hci^  tnat  Maztin  had  not  applied  li 
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ed  to  Constantinople.    Several  of  the  clergy  invited  the  pope  to  call 
out  an  armed  force  to  protect  his  person,  since  probably  he  could  reck- 
on if  it  were  bat  for  a  moment,  on  the  zeal  of  the  people ;  but  Martin 
declared,  he  would  rather  ten  times  die  than  that  any  man's  blood 
should  be  shed  on  his  account.     He  surrendered  at  once  to  the  gov- 
ernor's force,  who  caused  him  to  be  conveyed  to  his  own  palace.     Cal- 
liopas  having  at  first  given  liberty  to  all  ecclesiastics  who  pleased  to  go 
with  the  iK)pe,  many  clcrg}Tnen  and  also  laymen  who  had  resolved  to 
accompany  him,  joined  him  on  the  next  following  days.     But  the  gov- 
ernor had  probably  no  other  object  in  view  tlian  to  deceive,  so  as  to 
prevent  an  insurrection  in  the  ^wpe's  favor.     At  midnight  he  suddenly 
caused  him  to  be  removed  from  the  palace,  and  accompanied  by  only  a 
few  attendants,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  port.     Tlie  gates  of  Kome  were 
kept  shut  till  he  sailed.     lie  was  obliged  to  make  a  Ion;:;  and  difficult 
voyage.     Ho  was  left  lying  for  a  year  on  tlie  island  of  S'axos.     Dur- 
ing the  whole  journey,  the  old,  sick  man  vrf\a  hanlly  and  shamefully 
treated.     He  was  denied  every  convenience,  and  tlie  little  comforts  in 
particular  which  were  necessary  for  him  in  his  present  condition  of  body. 
When  ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  at  whatsoever  place  ho  came,  sent  him 
such  articles  as  might  serve  for  his  refreshment,  his  keepoi-s  intorfored, 
driving  away  the  bearers  of  them  with  insults  and  declaring  that  he 
who  showed  any  interest  in  the  emperor's  enemy,  evinced  that  he  was 
an  enemy  of  the  emperor  himself. i     The  few  letters  of  the  pope,  writ- 
ten under  these  sufferings  to  his  Mend  Theodore,  manifest  a  spirit  of 
Christian  resignation.    He  began  thus :  "  with  the  help  of  your  prayers, 
and  the  prayers  of  all  the  faithful  who  are  with  you,  I  shall,  living  and 
dying,  defend  the  faith  on  which  our  salvation  rejx)ses ;  as  Paul  teaches, 
for  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain."     And  when,  after  his  de- 
parture from  the  island  of  Naxos,  he  described  to  his  friend  the  suffer- 
ings he  had  hitherto  endured,  he  concluded  with  the  following  words : 
**I  trust  in  the  power  of  God,  the  Omniscient,  that  wIkmi  I  sluiU  have 
been  removed  from  the  present  life,  all  my  persecutors  will  be  brought 
to  punishment,  that  so  at  least  they  may  be  led  to  rej)entance  and  to 
tiun  from  their  wickedness."     On  the  17th  of  Septenihor,  (io4,  he  ar- 
rived at  the  port  of  Constantinople,  and  was  left  on  board  the  sliip  in 
liis  sick-bed  until  evening,  exposed  to  various  annoyances.     lie  was 
next  conveyed  to  the  prison  of  the  chief  watch,  where  he  remained 
confined  ninety-three  days,  no  person  being  allowed  to  visit  him.     Af- 
ter this  long  delay,  he  was  conveyed,  at  first  on  his  sick-bed,  before 
the  tribunal  appointed  to  try  him.     Tliough  so  weak  that  ho  could  not 
stand  without  being  supported,  he  was  still  re(|uired  to  remain  standing 
while  on  trial.     The  president  of  the  court  said  to  him :  "  Speak, 
wretched  man,  what  wrong  has  the  emperor  done  thee?"     Martin 

the  nsaal  manner  to  the  emperor,  and  re-  '  Sec  Martin's  letter  to  Theotlore,  and 

wiTcd  from  him  the  eonflrmation  of  his  the  report  of  liis  Kutlerinj^  drau-n  up  by  a 

election ;  whether  it  was,  that  he  supi>osed  friend.    ILirduin.  III.  f.  077  and  what  foU 

the  sehi«ms   were  a  sufficient  reason  for  low8. 
omittinc  this  legal  formalit)',  or  whether 
he  had  been  otheni^'ise  prevented. 
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made  no  reply.  Said  the  president,  Art  thou  silent  ?  Behold  flijao- 
cusers  shall  now  appear ;  and  several  witnesses  were  now  introdneed, 
to  prove  that  he  had  been  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  of  (Mvmpbs. 
As  they  were  about  to  be  put  on  their  oath,  the  pope  begged  ftiktt 
might  not  be  done,  —  no  swearing  was  necessary ;  they  might  do  lidi 
him  as  they  pleased ;  what  need  was  there  of  destroying  the  souk  of 
these  people  ?  ^Vhen  he  undertook  to  give  an  account  of  the  whole  Ub- 
tory  of  events  in  the  case  of  Olympius,  and  began  by  saying,  "  When 
the  Type  had  been  drawn  up,  and  was  sent  by  tbe  emperor  to 
Eome,"  —  he  was  immediately  interrupted,  for  fear  he  mi^t  oooe 
upon  doctrines  —  a  subject  which,  by  special  command,  was  to  be 
avoided ;  and  one  of  the  assembly  cried  out :  "  Don't  mix  in  here 
anything  about  the  fmth,  you  are  on  trial  for  high-treason.  We,  too, 
are  Christians  and  orthodox."  Martin  replied :  "  Would  to  God 
you  were !  But  even  on  this  point  I  shall  testify  agunst  yon,  OQ 
the  day  of  that  dreadful  judgment."  With  dignity  and  spirit,  he 
defended  himself  against  many  tilings  which  individual  judges  broiiif^ 
forward  in  support  of  the  charges  alleged  against  him.  Finally  he 
said  to  them :  ^^  I  adjure  you  by  our  Lord,  what  you  conclodt  to  do 
with  me  do  quickly ;  for  God  knows,  death  is  the  greatest  boon  joa 
can  bestow  on  me."  The  trial  having  been  reported  to  the  empenr, 
Martin,  amid  much  shameful  abuse,  was  stripped  of  his  priestly  robee, 
and  conveyed  in  fetters  to  another  dungeon.  It  seems  it  was  ihe 
intention,  at  first,  to  condemn  him  to  death,  as  guilty  of  hi^i^iretson. 
But  the  [)atriarch  Paul,  then  sick  and  nigh  his  end,  on  hearing  cf  it, 
testified,  notwithstanding  he  had  been  greatly  injured  by  the  popea, 
his  dissatisfaction  that  a  bishop  should  be  so  treated ;  and  the  empeior 
promised  him,  in  his  last  moments,  that  Martin's  life  should  be  spiied. 
After  having  been  left  eighty-five  days  to  pine  away  in  the  eeoond 
dungeon,  he  was  told  to  leave  it,  and  remain  for  a  few  days  in  ihe 
house,  and  under  the  watch  of  one  of  the  emperor's  secretaries, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  transported  next  to  his  destined  place  of 
exile,  which  as  yet  was  not  named  to  him.  He  embraced  those  idio 
were  with  him,  and,  thanking  God,  cheerfully  bid  them  fiwewefl. 
When  tliey  began  to  weep  and  complain,  he  begged  them  not  to  do 
so,  but  rather  to  rejoice  with  him,  and  thank  God,  who  had  judged 
lum  worthy  to  suffer  for  his  sake.  The  town  of  Chersonesus,  on  the 
peninsula  of  Crimea,  in  the  midst  of  barbarians,  was  selected  for  bifl 
place  of  exile.  On  the  2t)th  of  March,  655,  he  departed  from  Cofr 
stantinople,  and  on  the  15th  of  May  arrived  at  Chersonesus.  Here, 
in  the  midst  of  unfeeling  barbarians,  he  had  to  suffer  the  greatest  depri- 
vations, lie  could  obtain  no  bread  ;  he  was  also  destitute  of  money  to 
purchase  it  of  the  foreign  vessels  which  touched  at  this  spot.  A  flh^ 
came  from  Constantinople,  and  he  hoped  it  brought  means  for  hi 
support  which  might  be  furnished  from  Home.  But  he  was  disap' 
pointed ;  and,  in  mentioning  this  to  his  friend,  he  adds :  "  I  also 
praised  my  God  for  tliis,  since  he  orders  our  sufferings  according  to 
nis  wisdom."  Nevertheless,  he  wrote,  that  if  the  means  of  saste* 
nance  were  not  sent  him  he  could  not  long  survive ;  "  For— said  he 
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-  the  spirit  IS  willing^  but  the  flesh  is  weak,  as  thou  thyself  art 
fare."  He  was  grieved  especially,  that  up  to  the  month  of  Sep- 
mber,  ho  had  as  yet  received  nothing  from  Rome  —  no  token  of 
mpathy  —  which,  perhaps,  might  be  owing  to  some  fear  of  exciting 
iC  emperor's  displeasure.  "I  wondered,  and  still  wonder  —  he 
rote  iu  the  month  of  September  —  at  the  want  of  sympathy  in  my 
Lends  and  kinsmen  —  that  they  have  so  utterly  forgotten  my  misfor- 
ine,  and  as  I  see,  do  not  even  want  to  know  whether  or  not  I  am  still 
i  the  earth."  But  it  seemed  to  him  the  strangest  of  all,  that  the 
ergy  of  the  Roman  church  should  take  no  further  concern  about 
m,  though  a  member  of  their  own  body ;  that  they  should  not  at 
ast  provide  for  his  bodily  wants.  "  For  although  St.  Peter's  church 
)8sesses  no  gold,  yet,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  it  has  stores  of 
arin  and  wine,  and  all  things  necessary  for  the  support  of  life." 
What  fear  —  he  writes  —  has  fallen  on  men,  which  restrains  them 
om  fulfilling  God's  commands — fear,  where  nothing  is  to  be  feared  ? 
r  have  I  appeared  to  the  whole  chui'ch  so  like  an  enemy  ?  But 
ay  God,  who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved  and  to  come  to  the 
aowledge  of  the  truth,  by  the  mediation  of  St.  Peter,  establish  their 
earts  in  the  true  faith,  and  preserve  them  fii-m  and  mishaken  from 
U  influences  of  heretics,  especially  their  present  pastors ;  that  so, 
aving  never  deviated,  even  in  the  smallest  particular,  from  that 
hich  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  his  holy  angels  they  have 
ublished  in  written  decrees,  they  may  together  with  me  receive  the 
ro^fn  of  righteousness  from  the  hand  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Jhrist.  For  as  it  regards  my  feeble  body,  the  Lord  himself  will 
ike  care  of  that,  so  as  it  may  please  him  to  order  all  things,  whether 
:  be  under  continual  suflering,  or  with  some  relief.  For  the  Lord  is 
igh,  and  why  should  I  be  troubled  ;  for  I  hope  in  his  mercy,  that  he 
riU  soon  finish  my  course  at  the  goal  he  has  ordained."  Ilis  ^vish  was 
olfilled ;  he  died  on  the  16th  of  September. 

There  still  remamed  the  old  Maximus  —  he  who  was  the  head  of 
he  Dyothcletian^in  the  East,  the  soul  of  every  movement  both  in  the 
ilast  and  in  the  West  against  the  im])erial  decrees ;  and  though  at  the 
dvanced  age  of  sixty-five,  still  by  the  influence  of  his  name,  and 'by 
he  firmness  and  stability  of  his  character,  Maximus  might  present  a 
)Owerful  resistance  to  the  sovereign  will,  lie  was,  therefore,  seized, 
dong  with  his  disciple  Anastusius,  brought  to  Constantinople,  and 
brown  into  prison.  The  master  and  disciple,  who  had  lived  now  for 
nore  than  thirty  years  constantly  together,  were  purposely  separated. 
[t  was  attempted  to  convict  Maximus  also  on  political  charges,  with- 
mt  entering  at  all  upon  the  subject  of  doctrines.  Some  of  these 
wcusations,  on  being  compared  with  what  Maximus  said  in  his  de- 
ience,  show  a  remarkable  contrast  between  the  Byzantine  and  the 
lioman  principles  of  church  government ;  for  example ;  the  disciple 
)f  Maximus  is  accused  of  having  refused  to  recognize  the  emperor  as 
ilso  a  priest ;  and  indeed  he  had  attempted  to  prove,  from  the  usage 
rf  the  church,  that  the  emperor  belonged  to  the  laity,  and  possessed 
ao  spiritual  power.     Melchisedec,  to  whose  example  the  other  party 
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appealed,  was,  he  said,  at  once  priest  and  king,  only  as  n  type  at 
Christ.^  The  proceedmgs  against  Mazimus,  howeYer,  were  not  so 
harsh  in  the  beginning  as  they  had  been  against  Martin.  Bespeet 
for  the  old  man,  who  was  looked  upon  as  a  model  of  the  iDona8& 
life,  and  compassion  for  his  old  age,  operated  with  many,  who  widied 
he  might  be  spared ;  and  if  they  could  only  bring  him  to  yield,  it 
was  hoped,  in  this  way,  to  overcome  at  once  all  resistanee  to  Ae 
Type.  Threats,  flatteries,  every  mode  of  persuasion  were  tried 
Ataximus  was  told,  that  he  was  not  required  to  deny  his  own  dog- 
matical connctions  ;  but  only  to  signify  his  consent  to  a  comproadK 
for  the  sake  of  peace.  They  set  before  him  a  new  formulaiy  of 
union,  which  Maximus  might,  no  doubt,  have  so  interpreted,  as  iD 
include  within  it  his  own  doctrinal  views  —  "  that,  in  relation  to  ike 
difference  of  the  two  natures,  it  was  necessary  to  suppose  two  ageih 
cics  and  wills  (^iregyeicu  and  ^e^aeig^ ;  in  relation  to  their  muon, 
one."  But  JMaximus  persisted  in  the  ^iews,  which,  to  nminfftm  con- 
sistency in  his  doctrinal  system,  he  believed  himself  bound  to  hold, 
and  rejected  every  ambiguous  concealment  of  the  differences — which, 
for  the  reasons  already  stated,  appeared  to  him  important.  Mean- 
time, Martin  had  been  wholly  removed  from  the  public  arena,  and 
Eugenius,  who  was  substituted  in  his  place  by  the  exarch  Calhopas,' 
granted  to  the  new  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the  lately  banufaed 
Pyrrhus,3  the  fellowship  of  the  church ;  the  Koman  agents  (Apocri- 
siarii)  at  Constantinople  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  subscribe  the 
above-mentioned  formulary  of  union ;  and  as  the  authority  of  tte 
Romish  church  stood  high  with  him,  it  was  now  intended  to  employ  it, 
for  the  i)uri>03e  of  inducing  him  to  yield.  But  the  deep-seated  con- 
victions of  bis  own  mind  weighed  more  with  him  than  the  authority 
of  a  single  bishop ;  and  he  declared,  that  though  the  Roman  biahq) 
had  fallen  from  the  tinith,  yet,  according  to  St.  Paul,  even  an  angel 
from  heaven  could  preach  no  other  gospel.  Every  proposition  baring 
been  rejected  by  him,  he  was  sent  in  exile  to  the  castle  of  Bixya,  in 
Thrace,  where  he  was  kept  confined  aj)art  from  his  disciple.  But  when 
every  attempt  to  produce  an  effect  on  him,  by  new  negotiations,  had 
proVed  unavailing,  the  spite  against  the  old  man,  whose  will  cooH  not 
be  broken,  passed  all  l)ounds !  In  the  year  G62,  ho  was  dragged 
back  again  to  Constantinople,  publicly  scourged,  his  tongue  cut  out, 
and  his  right  hand  severed  at  the  wrist ;  after  which  he  was  banished 
to  the  country  of  the  Lazians,  where  he  soon  died  (on  the  13th  of 
August),  in  consequence  of  the  injuries  inflicted  on  him  at  so  advanced 
a  period  of  life. 

Thus  the  emperor  succeeded  to  enforce  everywhere  in  the  Eastern 
church  the  adoj^tion  of  the  Ty\)Q ;  and  with  the  adoption  of  this,  the 
bishops  of  the  chief  cities  in  the  East  (whom  the  major  part  of  the 
others,  without  any  personal  interest  m,  or  independent  exammation 


*  Sco  acta  Mnximi  §  30.  T.  I.  opp.  pag.    ed  him,  unless  he  had  pledged  himself  to 
80  and  the  following.  do  so  beforehand. 

'  As  Colliopas  would  not  have  appoint-        '  See  above,  page  184. 
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r,  the  points  in  dispnte,  blindly  followed,)  xmited,  at  the  same  time, 
le  defence  of  Monotheletism.  In  the  Roman  church,  on  the  contra-  ' 
fj  the  zeal  for  the  doctrine  of  Dyotheletism  continued  to  propagate 
self;  and  out  of  all  this  arose  a  schism  between  the  two  churches, 
iHioagh  the  two  next  successors  of  Martin,  —  Eugenius  and  Yitalian 
-firom  dread  of  the  emperor's  power  seem  not  to  have  taken  any 
nblic  stand  against  iiie  patriarchs  at  Constantinople.  But  under  pope 
kdeodatus,  in  677,  the  schism  took  a  more  decided  shape.  All  con- 
Bction  between  the  two  patriarchs  was  dissolved ;  smce  the  patriarchs 
f  Constantinople,  now  devoted  to  Monotheletism,  were  no  longer  re- 
aided  in  Rome  as  members  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  none  of  their 
fttevB  were  received ;  and  the  names  of  the  Roman  bishops  were  no 
loger  enrolled  in  the  church  records  (Diptycha)  at  Constantinople, 
nd  no  longer  mentioned  in  the  general  prayers  of  the  church.  The 
itriarch,  Theodore  of  Constantinople  and  Macarius  of  Antioch,  were 
r  expunging  also  the  name  of  Yitalian  from  the  church  records. 
hey  were  of  the  opinion,  that  the  Roman  patriarchs  could  be  justiy 
NX>gn]zed  as  orthodox  and  as  deserving  to  be  mentioned,  only  as  far 
own  as  Honorius ;  because  since  his  time,  the  dogmatic  opposition 
id  subsisted  between  the  two  churches,  which  needed  first  to  be  ad- 
uted.  But  the  then  reigning  emperor  Constantinus  Pogonatus  would 
ot  soSer  this.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  troubled  by  this  separation 
F  the  churches  ;  and  it  was  his  earnest  wish,  that  the  general  peace 
f  the  church  should  once  more  be  restored.  He  did  not  venture, 
ring  a  layman,  to  pass  any  judgment  himself  on  this  difference ;  and 
lerefore  sought  by  the  mutual  counsels  of  the  bishops  themselves,  un- 
sr  whom  the  opposition  existed,  to  bring  about  a  safe  decision.  For 
118  reason,  in  678,  he  issued  a  letter  to  Domnus  bishop  of  Rome,  in- 
ting  him  to  send  delegates  to  Constantinople,  for  the  purpose  of 
osting  with  the  patriarchs  and  bishops  of  the  East  in  an  investigation 
•  this  affair.  The  language  of  the  emperor  in  the  letter  differs  from 
16  ordinary  language  of  Byzantine  despotism  in  such  transactions, 
Asmuch  as  it  e\dnces  some  respect  for  free  doctrinal  investigation. 
[e  declares,  appealing  to  the  Most  High,  that  he  would  allow  equal 
eedom  to  both  parties  and  equal  honor  to  their  representatives.^ 
[e  should  rejoice,  if  the  two  parties  could  come  to  an  agreement. 
lai  if  no  union  could  be  effected,  he  would  still  send  back  the  papal 
eleg^tcs  ^ith  all  honor  to  Rome.  Agatho,  the  successor  of  Domnus, 
16  latter  having  died  soon  after  this  letter  was  sent,  complied  with 
16  emperor's  invitation ;  and  in  the  year  680  the  sixth  ecumenical 
mncil  assembled  for  the  examination  of  this  controversy  at  Constan- 
DOple.  This  therefore  was  the  third  universal  council  held  at  Con- 
antinople,  and  from  the  vaulted  room  in  the  imperial  castie  where 
16  assembly  met,^  it  was  named  the  Trullan  council,  (council  in 
mllo).     The  emperor  himself  attended  its  meetings.     It  is  true,  that 

*  His  words  are  oIk  ktrrl  Trap'  ^fuv  irepo*  iiri?,eyofievov  TpovXXoc.  Vita  Stephani 
p^9tc  oiadffTTOTey  akX'  laoTTjTa  roig  iifi^  cd.  Muratori  p.  482  6  rpovX^ot,  ^irep  ^/utf 
poiC  ^^M^ofiev.  uarov  KoXovfiev. 

•  ZtKperdv  Tov  "^eiov  iraXariov  rd  o^ruc 
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at  this  council  also,  there  was  no  full  and  calm  cUscusskm  of  ik  & 
puted  points ;  but  still  its  proceedings  were  conducted  in  a  more  £pi- 
fied  manner  and  with  less  disturbance  from  foreign  influences,  than  bid 
been  the  case  in  earlier  councils.  Conformably  to  the  ruling  pr]iun|ik 
of  doctrinal  tradition,  Uic  standard,  at  this  council,  for  the  detemuDa- 
tion  of  disputed  points,  was  first  of  all,  the  declarations  of  the  older 
approved  church-teachers,  with  which  each  party  agreed,  as  eich 
wanted  to  present  only  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  church.  But  nnee 
the  older  churcli-teachers,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  had  writta 
before  this  opposition  had  ever  come  to  be  discussed,  and  had  often 
expressed  themselves  very  indefinitely,  hence  their  words  mi^t  oftei 
be  differently  understood,  being  uiterpreted  from  different  points  cf 
view  ;  and  one  party  accused  the  other  of  perverting  them,  or  of  forciDg 
them  out  of  their  right  connection  and  garbling  them.  Thus  by  soch 
autliorities  nothing  could  be  decided  ;  but  the  dispute  had  to  fidl  bad^ 
upon  the  logical  determination  of  conceptions ;  as  became  evident,  fer 
example,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  eighth  session,  in  the  case  of  Mir 
carius  patriarch  of  Antioch.  The  Boman  delegates  brought  with  diem 
a  letter  from  their  bishop  Agatho,  which  contained  a  full  expoeitioD 
and  defence  of  Dyotlieletism,  with  proof  passages  from  the  approved 
older  fathers,  and  besides  this  a  brief  containing  the  same  in  substance, 
issued  by  tlus  bishop  in  the  name  of  a  numerous  synod  held  at  Borne. 
These  two  documents  were  publicly  read  at  the  fourth  session  of  the 
council.  In  the  seventh  session,  on  the  18th  of  February,  theyiiid 
before  tiie  council  a  collection  of  passages  from  the  older  fathers  (which 
they  had  also  brought  with  them  from  Rome)  in  confirmation  ot  fthit 
doctrine ;  —  and  now  the  bishoi>s  George  of  Constantinople  imd  MiCfr 
rius  of  Antioch,  together  with  the  other  bishojis  siding  with  them,  were 
asked,  whether  they  agreed  with  tlie  doctrine  presented  by  the  bidKf 
of  Rome.  Tliey  requested  leave  to  defer  the  answer  of  that  question 
until  the  next  session,  that  they  might  have  time  to  tiun  to  the  pMBir 
ges  cited  from  the  fathers,  and  examine  them  in  the  connection  in 
which  they  stood  —  and  at  the  following  ses.sion,  on  the  9ev€fUh  of 
March,  the  patriarch  George  declared,  that  having  made  the  exami- 
nation, he  was  convinced ;  and  accordingly  he  pi'ofessed  the  Djothe- 
letism  set  forth  in  those  letters.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  certain  that  in 
those  letters,  and  in  the  collection  of  authorities  from  the  &thei8 
laid  before  the  council  by  the  Roman  delegates,  nothing  was  tote 
found,  which  he  might  not  have  learned  from  polemical  writings  d- 
ready  existing,  we  must  either  sup^wse,  he  had  adopted  his  previoui 
Monothelctisni  blindly,  following  the  prevailing  tendency,  without  an? 
examination  of  Ids  own,  or  that  this  change  which  so  suddenly  took 
place  in  his  views  had  proceeded  or  was  hypocritically  assumed  ftom 
outward  considei-ations  rather  than  resulted  fix)m  honest  conviction. 
Macarius,  however,  persisted  in  liis  Monotheletism,  presenting  it  in  » 
full  confession  of  faith,  together  with  a  collection  of  authorities  fiom 
the  fathers  in  confirmation  of  his  views.  In  being  willing  to  confess 
but  one  will  and  one  mode  of  working  in  Christ,  he  e^Tnces  what  irtf 
in  fact  hovering  before  his  mind  —  the  truly  Chiistian,  though  in  his 
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ase  misapprehended,  interest  to  derive  all  the  volitions  and  acts  of 
Jhrist  only  from  the  being  of  God  in  him ;  just  as  he  would  admit  in 
Ldam  before  the  fall,  nothing  but  the  divine  will  as  the  determining 
»ower ;  and  considered  the  fleshly  volitions  (^actgxixa  ^eXi^fAuta^  and 
iuman  reasonings  (av^^wtivovg  Xoyicfwig^  to  be  a  consequence  of  the 
all.^  Men  agreed  in  their  deeper  convictions,  though  they  were 
iivided  from  each  other  by  differences  of  conception.  To  what  a 
pitch  of  extravagance  the  fanatical  zeal  for  such  a  conceptual  formu- 
lary could  proceed,  is  shown  by  a  remarkable  incident  that  occurred 
in  the  fifteenth  session  of  the  council.  A  monk  from  Heraclea,  in 
rhrace,  made  his  appearance,  by  name  Polychronius.  This  person 
leclarcd  that  a  troop  of  persons  in  white  robes  had  appeared  to  him, 
and  amid  them,  a  person  of  ineffable  majesty,  by  whom,  perhaps,  he 
meant  Christ  himself.  The  latter  said  to  him.  Whosoever  did  not 
confess  the  one  will  (fv  i^Arma)  and  the  divinely  human  agency 
(^eard^^  ive^eia)  was  not  a  Christian.  He  must  go  tell  the  em- 
peror that  he  should  neither  make  nor  adopt  a  new  faith.  The  man 
)Sered  to  prove  that  this  doctrine  was  true  by  a  miracle,  and  under- 
cook to  nuse  a  dead  man  to  life  by  means  of  a  confession  of  faith, 
Irawn  up  in  accordance  with  it.  It  was  thought  necessary  to  accede 
x>  his  proposal,  in  order  to  prevent  the  people  from  being  led  astray 
by  his  deceptions.  The  whole  synod  and  the  highest  officers  of  state, 
surrounded  by  a  vast  multitude  of  the  people,  made  their  appearance 
on  the  public  square.  A  corpse  was  brought  to  the  spot  on  a  silver- 
plated  bier.  Polychronius  laid  ui)on  it  his  confession  of  faith,  and 
continued  to  whisper  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  dead  man's  ear,  till 
Snally  he  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  was  ^nable  to  awaken  him.  A 
shout  now  thundered  forth  from  the  people,  pronouncing  anathema  on 
the  new  Simon  Magus.  But  the  external  fact  could  not  shake  the 
deep-seated  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  man,  and  Polychronius  still 
remained  as  firm  in  his  faith  as  ever. 

By  means  of  this  council,  the  doctrine  of  two  modes  of  willing  and 
working  in  Christ  now  obtained  the  victory  in  the  Eastern  church ; 
and  this  doctrine,  together  with  a  precautionary  clause  against  the 
conclusions  derived  from  it  by  the  Monotheletes,  was  established  in  a 
new  symbol,  "  Two  wills  and  two  natural  modes  of  working,  united 
without  schism,  and  without  confusion,  as  well  as  without  change  ;  so 
that  no  conflict  ever  existed  between  them,  but  the  human  will  was  in- 
Tittiably  subject  to  the  divine  and  almighty  will."  The  anathema  was 
moreover  pronounced  on  those  who  had  hitherto  defended  Monothele- 
tism,  as  well  as  on  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  on  Uonorif/s^ 
whom  however,  at  an  earlier  period,  some  had  attempted  to  defend  by 
a  strained  interpretation  of  his  language.*-* 

But  since  Monotheletism,  as  appears  erident  from  the  above  cited 

*  Sec  Actio  Vin.  fol.  1181.  T.  III.  x^Cxii  rii.  rp6(Tona  eic  tUc  hf^offaeic,  namc- 

*8ce    the   18th  sc.<Rion,   Hanlnin.  III.  Iv,  the  patrian-hs  since  Serous,  6i  oUovo- 

1398.    The  patriarch  CJcorgius,  and  several  fiiav  rivu ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to 

bishops  of  his  diocese,  had  petitioned  :  'iva  the  majority.    Act  16. 1.  c.  1386. 
rirwv  iviexofiivuv  koTLv,  fie  ava.'Qtfiaria- 
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examples,  had,  botli  among  clergy  and  monks,  so  many  sedons  idio- 
cates,  the  Monotheletiau  {partj  could  not  be  suppressed  at  a  stroke  by 
the  anathema  pronounced  by  this  council ;  but  it  continued  to  propi- 

5 ate  itself,  and  evinced  its  existence  by  many  indications  of  a  reaction, 
own  from  the  reign  of  the  emi)eror  Justinian  II,  which  began  in 
685. 

In  opposition  to  such  attempts,  the  decisions  of  the  sixth  ecumenkd 
council  on  the  doctrine  were  confinned  anew  by  the  second  TroUia 
council,  in  the  year  G9l  or  GL)2,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  supplement 
to  the  two  preceduig  general  comicils,  the  fifth  and  the  sixthJ 

But  in  the  year  711,  a  zealous  partizan  of  the  Monotheletians,  Ba^ 
danes,  or  Philippicus,^  as  he  wus  called  when  emperor,  succeeded  in 
wresting  the  throne  from  Justinian  II,  who  was  hated  on  account  of 
his  remorseless  despotism.  Before  he  entered  the  imperial  palace,  he 
commanded  that  the  symbol  of  the  sixth  general  council  of  the  chmdi, 
which  had  been  placed  among  the  symbols  of  the  other  general  coon- 
cils,  should  be  removed ;  otherwise  he  would  not  go  in.  He  caused 
the  names  of  Sergius  and  of  Ilonorius  to  be  re-inserted  in  the  diptj- 
cha,  among  the  other  orthodox  patriarchs;  and  their  images  irere 
again  set  up  in  the  public  places.  lie  deposed  the  existing  patriareh 
of  Constantinople,  and  nominated  in  his  place  John,  a  deacon,  who 
was  ready  to  be  used  as  a  i/^illing  instrument  in  furthering  the  progrett 
of  Monotheletism.  Under  Uie  presidency  of  John,  a  council  was  held 
at  Constantinople,  wliich  overturned  the  decisions  of  the  sdxth  generd 
council,  and  drew  up  a  new  creed  in  favor  of  Monotheletism.  Ihe 
few  clergy,  who  refused  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  emperor^i 
will,  were  de]X)sed  from  their  places.  In  Italy,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  arm  of  the  new  emperor  had  no  power  to  enforce  obedience,  ud 
lus  attempts  to  introduce  the  new  symbol  into  the  Roman  church,  re* 
suited  in  an  insurrection  of  the  people  against  his  government.  Bat 
this  sovereignty  of  the  Monotheletian  party  terminated  with  the  shoit 
two-years  reign  of  PhiUppicus,  and  the  new  emperor,  Aiiastadus  II, 
by  whom  he  was  dethroned,  annulled  all  that  had  been  done  on  tius 
subject  under  the  preceding  reign.  The  patriarch  John  of  Constaii- 
tinople  now  altered  his  conduct  at  once,  and  stepped  forth  as  a  lealoas 
advocate  of  Dyotheletism — whether  in  his  doctrinal  bent  he  bekmged 
more  to  one  party  than  to  tiie  other,  and  now  or  before  this  acted  the 

*  Hence  its  name  avvoSog  Tref^eKTjj,  con-  *  According  to  the  report  of  the  detcoft 

dlium  quiniscxtum.     As  both   the  other  and  nrchivar  (Xapro^i'Xa^)  of  thcCciwIM- 

councils  busied  themselves  only  with  doc-  tinoi>oIitan  church,  which  is  An  importiBt 

trinal  matters,  and  had  drawn  up  no  canons  source    of    information    respecting  ibiM 

in  relation  to  diim*}!  life  and  cnun'h  disci-  events,  published  by  Combetis,  and  «M  ap- 

pline,  so  this  council  was  desi^icd  to  sup-  pcnded  by  its  author  to  his  copy  of  theactt 

ply  the  deficiency;   and  it  published  102  of  the  sixth 'general  synod  (hoc  HardoiB. 

canons  relating  to  matters  of  this  sort.  Concil.  III.  f.  1835).T{urt  Plulippiciis  ktd 

Several  of  them  are  important,  from  the  received  liis  religious  education  from  the 

fiict  that  they  served  to  establish  in  a  more  abbot  Stcphanus,  who,  being  a  disciple  of 

decided  form  the  opposition  bctH'ecn  the  the  patriarch    Macarius  of   Antiocn,  de* 

Greek  and  the  Latin  churches,  and  so  to  fended  Mouothcleti^sm  at  the  sixth 

prepare  the  way  for  the  schism  between  the  council, 
two  churches,  bf  this  we  shall  speak  again 
in  another  connection. 
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hypocrite,  he  seems,  at  all  events,  to  have  been  one  of  those  clergy  of 
the  court,  men  without  character,  and  ready  for  any  falsehood,  who 
never  scrupled  to  sacrifice  every  higher  interest  to  worldly  motives. 
He  issued  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Roman  bishop  Constantine,  in 
which,  by  flattering  expressions  of  respect,  he  sou^t  to  gain  his  sup- 
port, in  fact  addressing  him  —  a  thing  which  the  patriarchs  of  Con- 
itentinople  were  not  easily  induced  to  do  —  as  the  head  of  the  church, 
and  beg^g  him  to  forget  the  past  and  to  recognize  in  him  a  Christian 
brother.  He  expressed  himself,  in  this  document,^  as  if  he  were  a  sin- 
cere follower  of  Dyotheletism.  He  pretended,  that  he  had  been  forced 
to  take  the  patriarchate  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  evil,  and  to  pre- 
Tent  the  late  monarch  from  making  a  layman  patriarch,  whom  he  might 
ve  as  a  still  more  effectual  instrument  for  establishing  the  supremacy 
of  MoQotiieletism.  He  endeavored  to  justify  his  whole  course  of  pro- 
eodure  under  tiie  late  reign,  as  a  necessary  accommodation  to  circum- 
stances (^ouwpofua)  designed  to  protect  pure  doctrine  from  more  So- 
lent attacks.  "  The  pope  himself —  he  thought  —  must  be  well  aware 
from  his  own  experience,  that  in  such  matters  force  could  not  be  di- 
lecdy  reristed,  but  resort  must  be  had  to  art  and  cunning.^  Even  the 
projdiet  Nathan  used  concealment,  for  the  purpose  of  reproving  the 
flins  of  adultery  and  murder  in  king  David.  "> 

Jtim  of  Damascus  embodied  the  results  of  these  controversies,  with 
a  lo^eal  expoffltion  of  them,  in  his  abovementioned  work  on  the  system 
of  fidtfa.  He  also  wrote  a  particular  treatise  on  the  same  subject,  and 
thus  transmitted  the  polemical  arguments  against  Monotheletism  to  the 
later  Grreek  church. 

lake  Nestorianism  and  Monophysitism,  the  Monotheletic  system, 
banished  from  the  Roman  church,  could  propagate  itself  only  among  an 
iofflgnificant  race  of  people  independent  of  that  church,  the  inhabitants 
of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  among  whom  this  doctrine  had  probar 
My  been  made  dominant  by  a  certain  abbot  Marun  (M^a^cJr).  After 
tlub  abbot  the  whole  tribe  was  named,  because  the  abbots  of  this  Ma- 
ronite  convent  stood  in  the  highest  consideration  with  them,  and 
&ected  their  government,  as  well  as  all  their  undertakings.  Pro- 
tected by  their  mountainous  district,  the  Maronites  contrived  to  make 
and  keep  themselves  independent  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  afterwards 
of  the  Saracens. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  a  series  of  controversies,  which 
did  not  relate,  like  those  just  mentioned,  to  the  determination  of  indi- 
vidual doctrinal  conceptions,  but  to  the  essential  character  of  Christian 
^iioiship — the  controversies  about  image^arship.  These  disputes, 
firom  their  very  nature,  would  necessarily  excite  a  far  more  general 
tympafhy,  than  those  before  mentioned ;  for  the  object  to  which  they 
lefeired,  did  not  inmnediately  occupy  the  attention  of  theologians,  so 
ftat  it  was  only  by  the  excitement  and  odium  produced  by  theologians 

*  The  tame  docnment,  first  published  by  frpdf  lifv  r^c  i^ovaiac  6r&yKfiv  iv  twc  foi- 

Combefis,  u  to  be  found  in  nurduin.  lit  oiJrotf  &vev  rtvdf  rkxyti^  Koi  trtpivoiac  «o- 

1 1838.  ^ioTfiKtv  ei/iapiC'  

"Qc  06  XUof  AimrOirac  ^  ffitXiipQf  ir^lv  '  'EXtyxpc  dine  AnnpiMwwrot^'^ 

ir 
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and  then  operating  on  the  multitude  that  the  participation  of  the  laity  in 
them  could  be  brought  about ;  but  as  this  subject  could  be  understood 
bj  the  laitj  as  well  as  by  the  theologians,  it  would  obtain  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  laity  as  readily  as  that  of  the  clergy.  The  question,  whether 
Christian  worship  necessarily  rejected  all  sensible  representations  of 
religious  objects,  or  whether  such  representations  are  indispensable  to 
Chnstian  feeling — this  question  would  necessarily  be  answered  diSH>> 
ently  by  different  persons,  according  to  each  one's  peculiar  devotknal 
bent.  One  of  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  image-worship  of  whomiri 
shall  speak  hereafter,  Theodorus  Studita,  makes  the  difference  between 
these  controversies  and  the  preceding  ones,  as  well  as  the  disputes  aboni 
the  two  natures  or  wills  of  Christ,  to  consist  in  this ;  —  that  the  latto 
related  solely  to  notional  distinctions,  but  the  subject  of  the  former  wis 
something  sensible,  outward,  and  lying  before  the  eyes  of  all.i  And 
as  the  devotion  of  the  multitude  had  a  sensual  tendency,  so  the  subjeet 
of  •this  controversy  would  necessarily  interest  them  and  occupy  thnr 
thoughts  more  than  any  other.  Furthermore,  this  opposition  related 
not  barely  to  isolated,  dialectic  and  notional  distinctions,  but  o{inioDe 
belonging  to  the  universal  tendencies  of  the  reUgious  spirit  here  met  in 
conflict ;  and  the  victory  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  must  dedde, 
by  the  consequences  resulting  therefrom,  on  the  whole  future  develop- 
ment of  the  church  and  of  its  doctrines. 

In  order  to  explain  the  origin  of  these  controversies,  we  must  cast 
a  glance  back  upon  the  previous  history  of  the  mode  of  thinking  and 
acting  in  reference  to  this  matter. 

As  we  have  shown  in  the  preceding  volumes,^  the  opposition  to  tlie 
aesthetic  rehgion  of  paganism,  under  which  Christianity  appeared,  had 
also  brought  about  an  uncompromising  opposition  to  all  union  of  art 
with  rehgion.  But  by  degrees  this  opposition  wore  away ;  and  art, 
particularly  painting,  had  been  used  for  the  glorification  of  religkxk, 
conformably  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  spurns  nothing  belong* 
ing  to  our  pure  humanity,  since  it  was  destined  to  appropriate,  intc»r-. 
penetrate,  and  eimoble  the  whole  of  it.  Although,  then,  the  rode 
multitude,  even  in  the  Western  church,  soon  allowed  themselves  to  be 
misled  into  the  error  of  making  their  worship  too  sensual,  and  of  trans- 
ferring the  homage,  due  to  the  object  represented  in  the  s^inbol,  to  that 
symbol  itself ;  and  although  this  aberration  of  Christian  feeling  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  culpable  neglect  of  conveying  Christian  instruction  to 
the  people ;  yet  by  the  church-teachers,  the  distinction  between  tfaa 
right  use  of  images  to  express  and  to  excite  Christian  feelingg  and  to 
instruct  the  unlettered  multitude  on  the  one  side,  and  the  superstitioaa 
worship  of  images  on  the  other,  was  ever  held  fast ;  and  as  die  fiiimer 
was  recommended,  so  the  latter  was  combatted  with  eameBtneaBy 
wherever  it  appeared.     This  tendency  we  still  observe  in  the  JBUmaa 

*  OifSh  yhp  irept  tuv  h  ;tp<ffT^  ^aeuv  ^  i9aA^ot)f  rd  &fi^ta(3tfTW>fievov  iJtoc  dfft/Sio^ 

^eXrifMTiJV  KcU  boa  npdf  tovtoic  afi^iaj^ri'  fievov.    Theodori  epistolac  L  IL  ep.  SI.  in 

roifuvat  uv  ^  diofmpTTfaic  icard  rd  voTjfiara  Sirmond.  opp.  T.  V.  f.  3(^1. 

060a,  Miv  ala^Tiic  vapeixe  r^  dnodei-  *  VoL  L  p.  292.  Vol.  EL  p.  287. 
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hop,  with  whom  we  commenced  the  present  period.  A  hermit  hav- 
;  sent  to  Gregory  the  Great  for  an  image  of  Christy  and  other  reli- 
»us  symbols,  the  latter  sent  lum  a  picture  of  Christ  and  the  virgin 
ury,  and  pictures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  explained  in  Sie 
ter  accompanying  these  presents,  his  views  respecting  the  right  use 
images  and  the  way  in  which  they  were  designed  to  subserve  the  ]i>- 
?e8ts  of  religion.^  He  expressed  himself  pleased  with  the  wish  avow* 
by  the  recluse  ;  since  it  was  evident,  he  sought  with  his  whole  heart 
3  Being  whose  image  he  desdred  to  have  always  before  his  eyes,  that 
the  sight  of  that  the  love  to  Him  might  be  continually  ro\ived  in 
I  heart.  The  striving  to  represent  things  invisible  by  means  of  the 
dble,  was  grounded  in  man's  nature.^  But,  nevertheless,  he  consid- 
3d  it  important  to  add  a  word  of  warning  against  that  aberration  of 
ligious  feeling,  which  might  lead  to  a  superstitious  worship  of  the 
age  —  a  proof,  that  danger  was  already  apprehended  of  such  a  mis- 
ke  in  men  of  devotional  feelings,  but  destitute  of  mental  culture. 
[  am  well  aware  —  he  wrote  —  that  thou  desirest  not  the  image  of 
r  Saviour,  that  thou  mayest  worship  it  as  God,  but  to  enkindle  in 
36  the  love  of  him,  whose  image  thou  wouldst  see.  Neither  do 
)-— he  added — prostrate  ourselves  before  the  image  as  before  a 
ity,  but  we  adore  him  whom  the  symbol  represents  to  our  memory  as 
m,  or  suffering,  or  seated  on  the  throne ;  ^  and  according  to  the 
presentation,  the  correspondent  feelingis  of  joyful  elevation,  or  of 
infill  sympathy,  are  excited  in  our  breasts." 

Especially  worthy  of  notice,  on  this  matter,  is  the  correspondence 
Gregory  with  Serenus,  bishop  of  Marseilles  (Massilia).  llie  latter 
ring  observed,  that  among  the  rude  Franks  of  his  diocese,  the  wor- 
ip  of  images  was  rapidly  spreading,  caused  the  images  to  be  demol- 
led,  and  cast  out  of  the  churches.  The  pope,  who  heard  that  there 
re  complaints  against  this  procedure  of  Serenus,  applauded  the  zeal 
ich  he  manifested  against  the  worship  of  images ,4  but  censured  his 
ihness  in  proceeding  indiscriminately  against  all  images ;  for  these 
re  introduced  into  the  chui'ches  for  the  sake  of  those  who  could  not 
(tract  themselves  by  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  at  least  by 

L.  DC.  ep.  52.  to  show,  that  this  act  was  not  performed 

'  Sic  homo,  qai  alium  ardcnter  vidcre  vrith  reference  to  the  imn^rc,  but  to  that, 

Hdent,  aat  sponsam  amans  vidcre  cona-  which  the  image  reprci<ented  to  the  religious 

',  ti  conti^^rit  earn  ad  balneum  aut  ad  feelings.    But  he  could  hardly  presuppose 

aoiam  ire,  statim  per  viam  incedcnti  sc  any  such  misunderstandinf^  in  the  case  of  a 

iratnt,  ut  do  visione  ejus  hihiris  reccdat.  hermit,  nor  imajpno  that  he  would  be  likely 

'  £t  noa  quidom  non  quasi  ante  divinita-  to  perform  his  devotions  to  the  image  as 

1  Ante  illain  (imaginem)  prostcmimur;  such,  and  not  refer  them  to  Christ  alone. 

I  fllnm  adoramus,  quern  per  imaginem  *  Zelum  ros,  ne  quid  manu  factum  ado- 

i  natom  aat  passum  sen  in  throno  seden-  rari  possit,  hahuisse  landavimus.    As  Gre- 

l  recordamur.    From  these  words  it  does  gory  here  declared  himself  so  uncondition- 

L  indeed,  necessarily  appear  evident,  that  allv  against  the  adoratio   imaginum,  we 


;,  that  'Gregory  'wished  only  to  g^uard  the  custom  of  prostration  and  of  kneeling, 

liiut  a  misunderstanding  of  that  symbol-  as  usually  practised  before  idols;  and  m 

1  act  which  then  already  prevailed  and  this  way  we  may  accooat  for  his  langoago 

I  approred  by  himself;  Oat  he  wanted  in  the  hat  dted  letter. 
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the  contemplation  of  images  they  might  come  to  some  knowledge  of 
scriptural  facts.^  Scrcnus  was  not  disposed  to  fix  any  such  linuto  to 
his  zeal  against  images ;  and  whether  it  was,  that  his  critical  jndgmaA 
had  become  warped  by  his  pious  zeal,  or  that  he  merely  sou^t  some 
pretext  under  which  he  could  proceed  in  his  work  of  destroying  imiges 
without  seeming  to  despise  the  papal  authority,  he  declared  the  letter 
of  Gregory  a  forgery,  and  considered  himself  bom:id  therefore  topw 
no  further  attention  to  its  contents.  It  was  a  consequence  of  his  weU- 
meant,  though  by  no  means  temperate  or  wisely  directed  zeal,  that  Ae 
minds  of  the  ruae  Franks  were  provoked  to  hostility  against  himsdL 
They  beheld  in  him  a  destroyer  of  that  which  they  held  sacred ;  aid 
the  major  part  of  them  renounced  all  fellowship  with  him.  When  dui 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  pope,  he  reprimanded  Serenus*  for  not  dis&h 
guishing  the  right  use  of  images  from  their  abuse,  repeating  on  Ail 
occasion  what  he  had  said  in  his  former  letter,  and  expressing  it  as  luf 
opinion,  that  the  first  mentioned  use  of  images  was  important,  erae- 
cially  for  the  rude  nations  recently  converted  from  paganism.'  nMi 
he  duly  considered  tlus,  the  pope  wrote  to  him,  he  would  have  avoided 
the  consequences  which  had  followed  his  indiscreet  zeal,  and  more  eet 
tsdnly  secured  his  object.^  He  bade  him  take  every  pains  to  repur 
the  injuries  which  had  been  done,  and  by  paternal  gentieness  to  trin 
back  the  alienated  affections  of  his  people.  He  gave  him  the  fidbwinf 
instructions  as  to  his  mode  of  procedure  for  the  fixture.  ^^  He  should 
call  together  the  members  of  the  community,  and  prove  to  them  by 
testimony  from  Scripture,  that  men  should  pay  religious  worshm  to 
nothing  made  by  human  hands ;  and  having  done  this,  he  should  ex- 
plain to  them  in  a  friendly  manner,  that  his  zeal  had  been  directed 
only  against  a  practice  which  contradicted  the  end  for  which  images 
had  been  introduced  into  the  churches,  but  not  against  any  use  of  them 
corresponding  to  that  end,  not  against  them  as  a  means  of  xeligioiis 
instruction,  where  he  should  allow  they  were  good." 

This  moderate  tendency  with  regard  to  the  use  of  images,  procee^ng 
firom  a  genuinely  Christian  spirit,  did  not  long  maintain  itself,  however, 
in  the  Roman  church ;  for  as  appears  c\ident  from  the  maimer  in 
which  the  popes  participated  in  the  contests  against  images  of  the  East- 
em  church,  they  had  already  down  to  the  opening  of  tlie  ei^th  cen- 
tury, become  zealous  defenders  of  image-worship ;  and  this  would,  in- 
deed, be  the  necessary  result  of  that  tendency  fully  carried  out,  which 
lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  mediaeval  Catholicism  —  a  tendency 
which  uniformly  failed  of  duly  distinguishing  and  separating  the  divine 
thing  fix)m  the  symbol  designed  to  represent  it,  and  was  ever  inclined 
to  transfer  to  the  latter  what  belonged  only  to  the  former.  But  in  the 
Greek  church,  for  reasons  which  have  already  been  mentioned,^  the 
worship  of  images  had  made  its  appearance  at  a  much  earlier  period, 

'  L.  IX.  ep.  105.  bio  et  ea,  qnae  intendebas,  salnlnitarbM- 

'  L.  XL  ep.  13.  nerc  ct  colicctam  gregcm  non  difpogM^ 

'  Among  whom,  however,  tho   abuse  scd  potius  dispcrsom  potcraa  congrq;are> 

might  most  easily  creep  in.  ^  Vol.  II.  p.  29i. 
^8i  aelnm  diforetione  condiissesi  Bine  da- 
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id  was  closely  interwoven  not  only  with  ecclesiastical,  but  also  wiiii 
vil  and  domestic  life.  Not  only  the  churches  and  church-books  were 
namented  with  pictures  of  Christ,  of  the  virgin  Mary  and  of  saints, 
lit  these  objects  were  to  be  seen  fronting  the  palaces  of  the  emperors, 
ad  on  the  walls  of  private  houses ;  and  even  household  furniture,  and 
earing  apparel  were  ornamented  with  them.  The  artists,  among 
'horn  were  many  monks,  emulously  labored  to  produce  such  images  in 
'ax^  or  more  costly  materials.  The  worship  of  images  stood  closely 
onnectcd  with  the  exaggerated  reverence  paid  to  Mary  and  to  the 
aints.  What  relics  of  saints  were  in  the  Western  church,  such  were 
lieir  images  in  the  Greek  church.  In  every  case  of  extremity,  men 
rostrated  themselves  before  the  pictures  of  saints,  many  of  which  liad 
be  reputation  of  performing  miraculous  cures.  The  saints  themselves 
^g  represented  to  the  religious  consciousness  as  present  in  their 
nages,  these  images  were  introduced  as  sponsors  at  baptism,  and  chil- 
ren  were  named  after  them.3  In  that  uncritical  age,  many  legends, 
eceived  without  a  question,  served  to  enhance  the  respect  shown  for 
hese  religious  objects.  Some,  which  were  reputed  not  to  have  been 
y  human  hanils  (jixei^tMoiriJa)^  stood  in  special  veneration,  and  were 
Bed  as  the  most  effectual  of  amulets ;  sometimes  such  as  were  said  to 
ave  been  miraculously  produced  by  Christ  himself —  sometimes  others, 
i  whose  origin  no  distinct  account  could  be  given.  Thus,  for  example, 
he  city  of  Edessa,  possessed  its  famous  ancile  in  the  picture  of  Christ, 
ent  to  king  Agbar,  as  it  was  pretended,  by  our  Saviour  himself ;  and 
Q  an  dx^tQonoiijTO^*  etxmp  tijg  ^eoroxov  (an  image  of  the  mother  of  God 
(lade  without  hands)  .^  Still  another  Christ  was  said  to  have  been  im- 
iressed  on  the  handkerchief  of  St.  Veronica  (the  sauit  healed  of  the 
Hue  of  blood). 

The  extravagant  lengths  to  which  the  superstitious  reverence  of 
tnages  was  carried,  might  the  more  contribute  to  excite  a  reaction  of 
he  Christian  consciousness  against  it,  even  among  the  laity,  as  Jews 
md  Mohammedans  accused  the  Christians  on  this  score  of  idolatry 
Ad  a  trangression  of  the  dirine  law ;  and  by  such  reproaehcs  many 
night  be  led  to  reflect  on  what  was  really  required  by  the  Christian 
kith  on  this  point.  To  this  was  added,  in  the  case  of  tlie  clergy, 
he  reading  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  older  fathers,  whereby  the  uni)re- 
judiced  would  easily  be  led  to  see,  that  the  prevailing  image-worship 
WB&  utterly  at  variance  with  tiie  apostolical  teaching  and  the  prin- 
dples  of  the  primitive  church ;  and  if  they  could  not  distinguish  the 
iilTerent  jwints  of  view  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  still  they 


^.  _ ,  ,^  .,  poQ  c/f<Jc;<;6;^evof  ^0' 

laptLsm  of  his  child;  and  he  compares  the  kgc.    Lib.  L  ep.  17. 

xmtidcnce  of  fuith,  in  which  the  man  did  *  The  stories  about  these  images  are  to 

iiis,  with  the  coutident  faith  of  the  centu-  be  found    in    Theophylactus    ^Simocattc^ 

ion  in  Matth.  8.     Aa  Christ  wrought  the  Theophancs  Johannes  'Cantacuscnus. 
niracle  then  by  bin  invisibly  present  divine 
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imght  believe  themselves  bound  to  apply  the  Old  Tettammd  poUli- 
tion  of  images  to  Christian  worship.  But  while  a  reaction  agpiait 
image-worship  was  thus  evoked,  still  it  was  difficult  to  prevent  it  ism 
overstepping,  under  the  impulse  of  passionate  excitement,  the  boundirf 
moderation.  As  one  extreme  easilj  leads  to  another,  ao  the  mfO' 
stitious  worship  of  images  would  easUy  lead  to  the  extreme  of  a  &Bi- 
tical  hatred  of  images  and  of  art,  and  the  passionate  opposition  vodl 
be  the  less .  productive  of  good  fruits,  the  less  able  it  was  to  S/im 
guish  in  what  it  combatted  the  true  from  the  false,  and  to  spare  tb 
Christian  feeling  and  interest  which  lay  at  the  bottom.  It  was  nnfot 
tunate,  too,  that  this  reaction  did  not  ])roceed,  in  the  first  place,  fim 
those  whoso  calling  it  was  to  work  upon  men's  convictions  by  teaflb- 
ing ;  but  from  the  possessors  of  secular  power,  and  that,  too,  in  • 
despotic  government,  where  men  were  used  to  think  it  poaabk  i9 
enforce  by  commands,  by  threats  and  violence,  that  which  can  nenr 
proceed  but  from  free  conviction,  and  where  they  were  least  capable 
of  exercising  that  tendeniess  and  indulgence,  which  is  most  needed 
in  matters  touching  on  the  religious  interests  of  mankind.  Hie  spirit 
which  men  would  drive  into  a  way  of  thinking  opposed  to  that  eonne 
of  development  that  grows  out  of  its  own  essence,  will  but  8tng|^ 
the  more  to  repel  what  is  forced  upon  it  against  nature,  and  beeons 
inveterate  in  its  errors  ;  for  even  that  which  is,  in  itself,  trae,  idM 
not  imitarted  in  that  way  in  which  alone  truth  can  be  consaooeh 
seen,  but  obtruded  by  a  power  different  from  that  of  the  mind  itself 
is  converted  into  a  he  ;  the  subjective  consciousness  of  truth  is  neeee* 
sitated  to  resist  it.  So  was  it  especially  in  the  present  case,  where  a 
medley  of  truth  and  error  on  the  one  side  was  opposed  to  a  like  med- 
ley on  the  other. 

The  first  from  whom  this  war  against  image-worship  began,  was  ^ 
emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian.  At  the  very  opening  of  his  reign,  with 
zeal  for  the  extension  of  the  church  and  of  its  doctrines,  he  alee 
discovered  the  greatest  ignorance  with  regard  to  the  limits  of  the 

Cower  conceded  to  him  for  this  purpose.  He  forced  Jews  to  receive 
aptism,  and  compelled  Uie  Montanists  to  come  over  to  the  dominant 
church.  The  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  Jews  persevered  in 
their  faith  as  before,  and  made  sport  of  the  sacred  rites,  in  wluch 
tiiey  could  bo  forced  to  join  only  in  an  outward  manner ;  and  thai 
the  Montanists  were  driven  to  such  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  as  to  bum 
themselves  up  with  their  churches,  buch  measures  led  men  to  anti- 
cipate what  they  had  to  expect  from  tlie  emperor,  when  he  believed  him- 
self called  to  deliver  the  church  from  the  idolatry,  as  it  was  called, 
of  image-woi-ship.  As  this  idolatry  of  the  church  was  seized  upon  U 
a  handle  for  their  attacks  by  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  heretics,  so 
Leo's  zeal  for  the  extension  of  the  church  and  of  its  faith,  m^ 
thus  be  connected  with  his  iconoclasm.  There  were  some,  tfaoo^ 
few  of  tliem  ecclesiastics,  who,  by  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  of 
the  older  fathers,  had  been  led  to  regard  the  introduction  of  images 
into  the  churches,  as  an  unchristian  innovation,  and  in  direct  contrir 
diction  to  the  law  of  God.    It  was,  probably,  such  persons  (amoog 
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D  we  find  particularly  mentioned  a  certain  Constantine,  bishop 
racolia9in  Phiygia),  who  persuaded  tiie  emperor,  or  at  least  con- 
m1  him  in  his  own  resolution,  to  banish  images  from  the  churches.^ 
appeal  to  the  command  which  forbade  the  use  of  images  in  the 
Testament,  to  the  fietct  that  thej  are  not  mentioned  in  the  New, 
usages  in  the  old  church-teachers,  —  all  this  would  make  an 
ession  on  the  emperor;  while  the  nusfortunes  of  the  empire, 
sed  hard  by  barbarians  and  unbeUevers,  might  easily  be  repre- 
id  to  him  in  the  light  of  a  divine  judgment  on  idol-worshippers, 
ma^ed  himself  called,  as  a  priest  and  a  monarch,  like  Hezekiah 
id,  to  banish  an  idolatry  which  had  been  spreading  for  centuries, 
being  aware  of  the  power  of  the  adversary  he  had  to  contend 
,  he  proceeded  cautiously  in  the  outset,  gradually  preparing  his 
,— exercising  a  prudence  which  was  imperatively  demanded  by 
rircumstance  just  mentioned,  rather  than  one  resultmg  from  any 
ciousness  of  the  natural  Umits  imposed  on  his  authority.  No 
►t,  the  Greek  emperors  were  wont,  in  their  eccl'^siastical  projects, 
3ply  in  the  first  place  to  their  patriarclis  at  Constantinople,  and 

to  operate  through  these,  as  primates  of  the  oriental  church, 
I  the  remming  multitude ;  but  Leo  could  not  resort  to  this  expe- 
t  in  the  present  case,  for  the  nonagenarian  patriarch  Germa- 
^  belonged  among  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  image-worship, 
was  well  versed  in  all  the  arguments  used  in  defending  it.     It  is 

he  had  consented,  at  an  earlier  period,  to  serve  as  the  willing 
nment  of  an  emperor  ;3  but  the  defence  of  images  touched,  with- 
doubt,  his  religious  sympathies  much  more  readily,  than  the  dis- 

concerning  a  logical  determination  of  conceptions.  As  Leo, 
,  could  not  reckon  on  the  consent  and  support  of  the  patriarch, 
elieved  it  necessary  to  observe  the  more  indulgence  and  caution 
B  first  approaches  towards  the  attack  of  imago-worship ;  and  his 

1  the  report  of  the  presbyter  John,  the  example  for  the  emperor,  and  first 

iknipotcntmry  of  the  oriental  patri-  coniniuuded  images  to  be  banished  from 

,  in  the  fifth  action  of  the  council  of  the  churches  of  Christians  in  his  domin- 

nagc-worshippcrs  (787,  Ilarduin.  IV.  ions,  yet  it  does   not    appear  that  these 

I),  this  Constantinc  is  descril>cd  as  measures  had  any  immediate  connection 

Md  of  the  ])arty,  and  the  sprin;^  of  with  the  commencement  of  the  attack  on 

rholc  movement;   and   it  is  evident,  images  by  the  emperor  Leo;  Uiough  the 

his  transactions  with  Germanus,  pa-  image-worshippers  were  inclined  to  belicvo 

Sh  of  Constantino])le,  that  this  was  otherwise. 

Mid  without  reason.     Of  course,  the  *  We  learn  his  peculiar  bent  of  mind 

its  for  image- worship,  among  whom  froni  his  discourses  in  praise  of  the  virgin 

belong  the  Byzantine  historians,  hail-  Mary,  and  from  the  pains  he  took  to  vm- 

ith  delight  every  occasion  which  of-  dicato  Gregory  of  Nvssa  from  the  charge 

itself  of  tnu'ing  the  scheme  to  sup-  of  Origenism.  See  Vol.  11.  p.  677. 

images  to   the  Mohammedans  and  '  When  bishop  of  Cvzicus,  he  had  adopted 

Tews.     Hence  their  reports  (savoring  the  formulary  introduced  by  Philippicus 

glj  of  the  fabulous)  alwut  Jews,  who  (see  above,  p.  196),  in  favor  of  Monotho- 

said  to  have  predicted  Leo's  eleva-  letism.    It  may  be,  however,  before  tliis, 

to    the  throne  of   the  empire,  and  that  he  was  already  devoted  to  Monothc- 

t  the  influence  exercised  over  the  em-  letism  ;  for  the  same  bent  of  mind,  which 

•  by  Beser,  a  renegade,  which  tirst  made  him  a  warm  defender  of  umaco-wor* 

mined    him    to  engage  in    tlie  war  ship,  might  also  incline  him  to  fayo^-wtno* 

1st  images,  deserve  little  confidence,  tbelctism.                                             ~ 
I  were  it  true,  that  Ized,  a  caliph,  set 
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first  ordinance,  iasncd  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  in  726,  lu  nok 
directed  a^i^ainst  reli^^ous  images  in  themselves,  nor  agunst  croy 
kind  of  reverence  paid  to  them,  hut  against  such  aims  of  an  iUfr 
trous  homa<];e,  as  the  custom  of  prostration  and  kneelins  down  befin 
them.  But  since  that  which  the  emperor  declared  to  be  iddibM^ 
was  by  no  means  acknowledged  to  be  such  by  the  church  thedqpnii 
but  was  defended  as  a  pure  expression  of  Christian  feeling,  hfl  Qodl 
not  well  avoid  a  colIL««ion  with  them,  and  with  his  patriarch  in  pvfr 
cular ;  and,  being  a  layman,  he  would  find  it  no  easy  matter  h 
mana;i:c  a  man  so  well  practised  in  defending  this  custom,  idU 
could  be  supported  by  so  many  mce  distmctions.  Althou^  Ai 
fragmentary  accounts  of  the  historians,  who  describe  the  internst 
between  the  emperor  and  the  patriarch,  are  in  themselves  entitled  h 
but  little  faith  —  none  being  present  at  this  interview  but  the  p» 
ties  —  nevertheless,  what  they  report  harmozuzes  so  well  with  tb 
style  in  wliich  the  em]x;ror  delivers  lumself  on  this  subject,  in  )m 
letters  still  extAnt,i  that  we  may  form  from  it  some  idea  of  wW 
passed  between  the  two.  AVlien  the  emperor  appealed  to  the  MoM 
law,  which  forbids  the  worship  of  graven  images,  or  of  any  creatoN 
whatsoever,  the  patriarch  met  him  by  saying,  that  much  depends  oa 
the  connection  in  which  a  thing  is  spoken  or  done.  That  MoM 
law  had  been  ^ven  to  Jews  accustomed  to  witness  the  worship  cf 
idols  in  Egypt.  With  Cliristians,  the  case  stood  otherwise.  Amotf 
them,  the  worslup  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  had  been  estabOflhei 
for  pcr[K;tuity.  Nor  had  Mose^  forbidden  the  use  of  images  in  ret 
giou  altogether ;  as  was  evident  from  the  example  of  the  cheniim 
place<l  over  the  ark,  and  of  other  sjTnbols  in  the  temple.  And  as  to 
himself,  he  said  lie  was  fur  from  honoring  unages  in  the  sameseiiM 
in  whicli  we  are  bound  to  woi-ship  the  triune  God  alone.  Nor  did 
every  sort  of  prostration  imply  such  worship ;  —  even  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament this  custom  occurred  as  an  outwanl  sign  of  reverence ;  and  in 
this  sense  it  was  ob^!le^^'ed  also  towards  men,  as  at  the  present  daj 
men  were  wont,  by  this  sign,  to  show  respect  to  emperors,  to  their 
images  and  edicts,  nor  did  any  one  sec  in  it  the  least  trace  of  idola- 
try. Of  God's  invisible  essence  it  was,  uidecd,  im[)088ible  to  &nn 
any  likeness  or  representation ;  and  hence,  at  the  position  of  the  Old 
Testament,  it  would  necessarily  be  forbidden  to  make  any  image  of 
God.  But  now,  God  had  visibly  aj)ix;ared  in  human  nature,  had 
taken  the  latter  into  pers^^nal  union  with  liimsclf.  As  surely  as  i« 
believe  hi  the  true  humanity  of  the  Son  of  God,  so  surely  we  nn»t 
form  to  ourselves  some  image  of  the  Goil-man.  The  representation 
of  Christ  in  such  an  image,  was  essentially  the  same  as  an  oral  confes- 
sion of  that  great  mystery  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  a  practical  refutation  of  Docetism.  Nor  did  men  worship  tfait 
image  of  Christ,  which  is  made  of  earthly  materials,  but  the  wowlap 
was  addressed  to  that  which  is  represented  by  the  image  to  the  devo- 
tional mind,  —  the  mcamate  Son  of  God.^    But  to  the  mother  of 

*  In  the  IV.  action  of  the  second  conn-       "  A  npooKvvri^it  axtrut^, 
dlofl^ice. 
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God,  and  to  the  saints,  no  devotion  of  any  sort  was  paid ;  not  even  to 
flieir  persons  ;  no  religioos  homage  (Xor^eca),  such  as  belongs  to  God 
akne.  To  the  mother  of  God  was  shown  the  reverence  which  was 
dne  to  her,  as  the  person  ihrough  whom  humanity  was  made  to  parts- 
^late  in  tiie  highest  blessings,  and  who  was  exalted  above  all  other 
ereatures.  And  in  the  saints,  men  worshipped  only  what  the  grace 
of  God  had  wrou^t  in  human  nature,  and  paid  them  in  their  images 
nothing  more  than  the  reverence  and  love,  which  were  due  to  such 
&tinguished  fellow-servants  and  fellow-soldiers.  In  the  image,  we 
do  not  invoke  the  saint,  but  the  God  of  the  ssdntJ  It  is  plain,  how 
important  to  the  old  patriarch  the  theory  of  images,  taken  in  this 
eonnection  of  ideas,  must  have  seemed ;  since,  in  his  view,  it  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  recognition  of  the  reality  of  the  fact 
of  the  divine  incarnation.  Accordingly,  he  declared  that  he  was 
wady  to  give  up  his  life  for  the  image  of  that  being,  who  had  given 

Shis  own  life  to  restore  the  fallen  image  of  God  in  human  nature. 
e  emperor  must  have  perceived,  that  he  could  not  possibly  come 
to  any  agreement  with  the  patriarch,  who  had  already  pushed  his 
way  so  &r  into  this  artfully  combined  system.  In  the  opinion  that 
Tb  sort  of  idolatrous  worship  of  images  was  admissible,  both  were 
agreed  ;  but  the  notion  itself  they  explained  differently.  The  empe- 
ror declared  he  had  nothing  to  object  against  images  in  themselves ; 
but  that  he  only  wanted  to  raise  some  of  them,  which  were  objects 
of  peculiar  veneration  to  the  people,  to  a  higher  place,  beyond  con- 
tact of  the  multitude,  which  exposed  them  to  be  dishonored.  It  was 
manifestly  nis  design  to  deceive  the  old  patriarch,  and,  mthout  his 
participation,  to  prepare  the  way,  step  by  step,  for  the  execution  of 
his  project.  Those  bishops  who  had  a  common  imderstanding  with 
the  emperor,  began,  in  the  meantime,  to  proceed  against  the  images 
in  their  dioceses ;  and  as  the  people  and  the  major  part  of  the  clergy 
were  zealously  devoted  to  iniage-worsliip,  this  attempt  could  not  fail 
to  be  attended  with  many  violent  outbreaks,  so  that  the  patriarch 
was  obliged  to  complain,  that  in  whole  cities,  and  among  large  pop- 
tioDS  of  the  people,  great  disturbances  had  grown  out  of  these  pro- 
ceedings.3  Complaints  against  such  bishops  flowed  in  upon  him  from 
many  quarters.  The  most  considerable  man  of  that  party,  Gonstan- 
tine,  bishop  of  Nacolia  in  Phrygia,  who  had  fallen  into  a  quarrel  with 
bis  metropolitan,  John,  bishop  of  Synnada,  came  himself  to  Constan- 
tinople. He  assured  the  patriarch,  that  it  was  far  from  his  intention 
to  insult  Christ  and  the  saints  in  their  images ;  that  his  object  was 
directed  only  against  the  idolatrous  worship  of  images  forbidden  by 
Sie  divine  law.  Now,  in  the  condenmation  of  such  a  practice,  the 
patriarch  agreed  with  him ;  and  explained  at  large,  in  the  way  above 

*  The  words  of  Geiroanus,  in  his  letter  "  The  words  of  the  patriarch  Germannfl, 

to  Thomo^,  bishop  of  Cluudiopolia  :  npoff-  IV.  f.  259 :  noXeig  6Xai  Kai  rd  ita^v  tuv 

flUnuv  yap  Tig  fier'  isriaTTifiriq  eUovi  Tivdc  Aawv   ovk  h  oTuytfi  rrepi  tovtw  ^opv^ 

^  iy<wv,  wf  rd  ei«df,  dofo  aoi  6  i^edf,  rvyxdvwaiv, 
v/'*  "wi  ayiov  rb  bvofta  npocri'deic,   Har- 
dain.  IV.  f.  258. 
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atated,  how  different  a  thing  the  reverence  paid  to  images  was  bom 
adoration.  The  bishop  perceiving,  no  doubt,  that  it  would  here  be 
useless  to  contend,  seemed  to  approve  all  that  was  asidj  and  promised 
ike  patriarch  that  he  would  avoid  every  procedure  which  might  an 
offence,  or  prove  an  occasion  of  disturbance  among  the  people.  Ge^ 
manus  gave  him  a  letter  to  the  metropolitan  John,  in  which  he  ii^ 
formed  tiie  latter  of  the  happy  result  of  these  negotiations.  Bat  the 
bishop  Constantine  witliheld  the  letter  from  its  destination,  and  proba- 
bly concerned  himself  no  further  about  the  .matter  as  it  had  Qieii 
been  discussed.  Similar  accounts  reached  the  ear  of  the  patriardi 
respecting  other  adjacent  districts,  as  Faphlagonia,  where  ThomaB, 
bishop  of  Claudiopolis,  labored  to  suppress  the  worship  of  imagei. 
He  sent  to  the  same  m  elaborate  document  in  defence  of  images, 
and  of  the  reverence  paid  them  in  the  way  that  was  customaij  at 
that  time.^  In  this  letter  he  adduced,  as  an  argument  in  their  favor, 
the  miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  them ;  such  as  the  healr 
ing  of  diseases  (in  proof  of  which  he  coiild  appeal  to  his  own  pe^ 
sonal  experience),  and  the  fact  that  such  effects  were  produced  <mly 
by  images  of  Christ  and  the  saints,  and  not  by  any  others ;  so  that 
t£ey  could  not  be  attributed  to  an  accidental  coincidence.*  He 
appealed,  m  particular,  to  a  miracle  at  Sozopolis,  in  Pisidia,  where 
balsam  had  distilled  fi*om  the  painted  hand  of  an  image  of  Mar;. 
To  be  sure,  this  was  on  longer  t/ie  fact ;  but  still  there  were  many 
witnesses  of  the  wonder,  and  they  who  were  disposed  to  call  it  in 

Juestion  because  it  no  longer  took  place,  might,  for  the  same  reason, 
oubt  the  miracles  recorded  in  tlie  Acts,  which  were  no  longer  pe^ 
formed.  At  that  time,  the  patriarch  still  thought  the  images  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets,  erected  before  the  imperial  palace,  might  be 
nghtly  regarded  as  evidencing  the  piety  of  the  emperor. 

These  first  covert  attacks  on  image-worship  created  nevertheless  80 
great  a  sensation,  that  the  accounts  of  them  penetratmg  beyond  the 
existing  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire  into  Palestine,  then  under 
tiie  dominion  of  the  Saracens,  spread  dismay  among  the  zealots  for 
the  old  church  doctrines.  Living  at  that  time  in  Damascus  was  that 
zealous  and   acute-minded   defender   of  the  church  doctrine,  John,^ 

"  Gcnriftnus  defends,  in  this  tract,  the  Cali])h  with  an  important  civil  office.    If 

cnstom  also  of  placinjr  lij^ht*?  and  buminj^  we  may  credit  the  more  lately  composed 

incense  before  the  images  of  saints,  which  and  fabulons  life  of  John  of  l>amaiicii9,  it 

the  opponents  of  image-worship  probably  was  owing  to  a  peculiar  turn   of  erents, 

represented  as  being  a  heathen  practice,  that  lie  was  enabled  to  enjoy  the  adTantt- 

Hc  seeks  to  justify  this  by  the  syml>olism,  ges  of  a  distinguished  literary  edocatioo. 

which    had    become   so  customary  since  Among  the  many   Christians,  whom  the 

the  dissemination  of  the  ^Titings  falsely  Arabians  had  ciirricd  otf  as   n^JtiYe^  in 

ascribed  to  Dionysius:   <Tiy/j3oXov  fiiv   rd,  marauding  expeditions,  along  the  sea-coast 

alir&ijTu  <prjTa  rr/r  ut?jov  Kal  ^eiac  <I>uto^o-  of  the  West,  was  a  certain  Cosma^  a  man 

atoc,  if  de  tuv  upufiuruv  tiva&i>fiiaoic  rye  of  Greek  descent,  probably  from  Calabria. 

iiKpaKftvovc  Kal  6?.rfc  tov  dyiov  irvev/iarog  John's  father  obtained  for  this  person  his 

rrepiirvoiaf:  tf  koI  nXijpucnjuQ.  liberty,  took  him  home,  and  entrusted  him 

•  Which  may  be  easily  explained  ;  the  with  the  education  of  his  own  son,  and  also 

contemplation  of  other  images  would  not  of  an  ado])tcd  one,  who  afterwards  became 

produce  the  same  subjective  impressions.  famous  as  a  writer  of  spiritual  songs  {Koth 

'  His  father  Sergius,  called  by  the  Sara-  fiuQ  6  fie?jf)d6c,)  and  was  made  biiBbop  of 

cens  Mansur,  had  beea  entrusted  by  the  Majnma  in  Palestine. 
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irliom  we  have  already  mentioned.  He  fiOed  a  civil  post  of  consider- 
ible  importance,  under  the  Caliphs  who  ruled  in  these  districts  ;  but 
some  years  after,  retired  as  a  monk  to  the  Saba  convent  near  Jerusa- 
lem. This  person  supposed  that,  in  the  attack  upon  images,  he  saw 
II  tendency  of  sjnrit  dangerous  to  the  essence  of  Christianity,  and  felt 
constrained  to  address  a  discourse  in  defence  of  image-worship,'  and 
ftgainst  the  arguments  of  its  antagonists,  to  the  patriarchs  and  the 
communities  in  Constantinople,  while  still  a  hope  might  be  indulged, 
khat  the  emperor,  by  perceiving  its  inconsistency,  might  be  induced  to 
change  his  policy,  in  which  hope,  the  defenders  of  images  refrained  as 
jret  from  every  thing  which  could  offend  the  emperor,  although  John 
himself  had  no  occasion  to  fear  him.  lie  merely  hinted  that  earthly 
rulers  were  themselves  subject  to  a  higher  Potentate,  and  that  the 
laws  should  govern  princes.  He  saw  in  that  dread  of  idolatry,  which 
had  led  to  the  attacking  of  images,  a  decline  from  the  Christian  ful- 
ness of  age  and  perfection,  a  ialling  back  into  the  nonage  of  the 
Jewish  position.  To  those,  who  were  ever  repeating  that  command 
rf  the  Old  Testament,  which  forbids  representations  of  God,  Exod.  20, 
he  applied  tlie  words  of  Paul :  The  letter  killeth,  the  spirit  maketh 
alive.  "  Christians  —  said  he  — who  have  arrived  at  the  full  age  in 
religion  arc  endowed  with  a  faculty  of  distinguishing  that  which  can 
be  symbolized,  and  that  which  transcends  the  power  of  symboUzation. 
On  the  standing-ground  of  the  Old  Testament,  God,  as  incorporeal  and 
fonnless,  could  not,  indeed,  be  represented  under  any  image  whatso- 
ever. But  now,  after  God  has  appeared  in  the  flesh,  and  walked  with 
men  on  the  earth,  I  represent  him,  according  to  his  visible  appear- 
ance, in  an  image.  I  adore  not  the  earthly  material,  but  its  Creator, 
who  for  my  sake  vouchsafed  to  dwell  in  an  earthly  tabernacle,  and 
who,  by  the  earthly  material,  wrought  out  my  salvation.  I  never  will 
cease  honoring  the  earthly  material  by  means  of  which  my  salvation 
has  been  effected.  Joshua  commanded  the  Jews,  to  take  twelve  stones 
from  the  river  Jordan,  Joshua  4,  and  he  gave  as  a  reason :  When 
your  children  ask  their  fathers  in  time  to  cotne,  saying  what  mean  ye 

"  Nothin;^   is    to  be  found   inconsistent  rer*])onilciit  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity 

*ith  thi"*  in  the  fact  that  John  (who  was  in  and  conformalile  to  reason ;  bat  these  sto- 

Ac  habit,  as  apiHiarH  above,  of  associatinj^  ries  he  re^anled    as  alike  repugnant  to 

iiiuge>wor!»hip.  acc>ordin;c  to  his  own  un-  Christian  trutli  and  to  reason.     He  ascribes 

derManding  of  it  with  the  essential  pecu-  the  spread  of  the  latter  superstition  among 

Kariticfi  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  who  the  people  to  the  fact  that  they  were  kept 

moreover  shows  himself,  in  his  defence  of  in  such  total  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures, 

it,  to  have  been  a  man  of  sound  judgment  He  in^isLs  that  laymen  of  all  cliuses.  even 

•id  reflection)  tbnt  this  John  combattcd  soldiers   and  peitsants,  ought  to  read   the 

Ihe  popalur  tales  concerning  dragons  and  sacred  woi\l,  (liyiara  yup  ii'^arrToiAe^a  kK 

fairies    (aT,wyy<u,    yt'Mtvt^ec)    as    apptuirs  rov  ft//  atfnyivuOKeLv  rtic  iepu^  i3Lj?.ovi  kqI 

from  some  fragments  of  his  on  this  sul)-  eptw^v  airug  Karit  rbv  rov  Kvpiov  Tioyov, 

ject,  publi.«heil  by  I^  Quien.     Tom.  T.  opp.  'A>./.'  «  fiEv  orpariurnc  ^^yei,  tri  arpanu- 

t  471.     We  i»co   no  good    reason  why  a  ttj^  elfi}  Kai  oh  XO^'^^^  ^X^  uva^'vdceug,  6 

defender  of   image- worship  might  not  at  ^e  yeupydc  ttjv   yeupyiKijv    trpo^aaiCtrai. 

4e  same  time  set  himself  to  oppose  that  This  biblical  tendency  might  eeem  rather 

■pecies  of  superstition.      His  conduct,  in  to  collide  with  the  traditional  one  of  a 

both  cases  alike,  proceeded  from  religious  zealous  image-worshipper :  but  neither  are 

motives.     Imjigo-worship,  by  virtue  of  tlie  these  contrarieties  of  such  a  nature  that 

connection  of  ideas  unfolded  in  the  text,  they  might  not  exist  together  in  the  same 

appears  to  him  a  practice  altogether  cor-  indlviduaL 
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by  these  stones  ?    Tlien  ye  shall  answer  them,  that  ilie  waters  of  Jo^ 
dan  were  cut  off  before  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  die 
ark  and  the  whole  people  passed  through.     Whj  maj  not  we,  then, 
form  a  picture  of  the  sufferin*^,  by  which  the  sidvation  of  the  worid 
was  procured,  and  of  the  miracles  of  Christ ;  so  that  when  my  bod 
asks  me,  what  is  tliis  ?     I  may  tell  him,  God  becamo  man,  and  by 
him,  not  Israel  alone  passed  over  Jordan,  but  all  human  nature  mi 
led  back  to  the  original  bliss, — by  him,  that  nature  has  been  raised 
from  the  low  places  of  the  earth  a^K)ve  all  principalities  and  powen 
and  to  the  throne  of  the  Father  hunself.  —  But  if  men  are  wilhng  \o 
tolerate  images  of  Clunst  and  of  Mary,  but  not  of  any  others,  then  it 
is  not  images  they  arc  combatting,  but  the  worship  of  tixe  saints.    Yoa 
tolerate  images  of  Christ  because  ho  is  glorified ;  but  not  images  of 
saints,  because  you  do  not  acknowledge  tliat  they  are  glorified.    Tea 
do  not  acknowledge  the  dignity  imparted  to  human  nature  by  the 
Son  of  God,  who  has  indeed  glorified  them,  and  exalted  them  to  ti- 
lowship  with  God.     Were  images,  representing  the  forms  of  ammab 
and  plants,  employed  to  adorn  the  temple  7  and  is  it  not  now  a  fir 
more  glorious  tiling  to  have  all  the  walls  of  God's  house  deeonted 
with  the  images  of  those,  who  were  themselves  living  temples  of  God, 
fill!  of  the   Holy  Ghost?     Why  should  not  the  saints,  who  hate 
shared  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  share  also,  as  his  firiends,  even  here 
upon  earth,  in  his  glory  ?     He  calls  them  no  longer  his  servants,  but 
his  friends."    On  tiie  Christian  festival  which  celebrated  the  memnj 
of  the  saints,  John  of  Damascus   noticed   a   fundamental  mark  <! 
distinction  between  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish  customs.     ^'  In  flie 
times  of  the  ancient  covenant,  no  temple  was  ever  named  after  a 
man.     The   death  of  the  righteous  was  lamented,  not   celebrated* 
The  touch  of  a  dead  body  was  defilmg.     But  now  it  is  otherwise,  ainee 
human  nature  by  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God  in  it,  and  by  los 
Bufferings  for  it,  has  been  deUvered  from  the  dominion  of  sib  ud 
death,  and  exalted  to  worship  with  God  and  to  bo  partaken  of  tlie 
divine  life.     Either  then  you  must  go  further,  and  annul  the  julnleei 
of  the  saints  which  are  celebrated  in  contrariety  to  the  ancient  law; 
or  tolerate  also  the  images,  which,  as  you  say,  are  contrary  to  the 
ancient  law."     In  general,  he  discovers  in  the  enemies  of  images  a 
tendency  bordering  on  Judaism,  or  indeed,  on  Manichseism,  wluch 
threatened  to  introduce  again  the  antagonism  between  the  divine  aod 
human  removed  by  the  redemption,  and  which  ran  counter  to  Christifli 
realism.     If,  to  the  enemies  of  the  images,  it  appeared  a  desecration 
of  holy  things  to  attempt  representing  them  by  earthly  materiab;  to 
John,  on  the  other  hand,  the  earthly  material  appeared  worthy  of  d 
honor,  inasmuch  as  through  it,  as  the  instrument  and  medium  of  the 
divine  agency  and  grace,  is  wrought  the  salvation  of  man.     ^^  Is  not 
the  wood  of  the  cross  earthly  material  ?"     He  then  goes  on  to  mention 
all  holy  places,  and  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.     ^^  Insult  not  the 
earthly  material  —  nothing  that  God  has  created  is,  in  itself,  a  tlung  to 
be  despised.     To  say  this  is  Manichsean — the  abuse  of  sin  alone  is  a 
thmg  to  be  contemned." 
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Meantime,  ^hile  lliese  disputes  were  producing,  in  many  districts, 
%  ferment  in  the  popular  mind,  the  appearance  of  extraordmarj  natu- 
ral phenomena,  among  others,  an  earthquake,  was  looked  upon  by 
the  discontented  as  a  token  of  the  divine  displeasure  against  the  ene- 
mies of  images.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  called  the  Cjclades 
rebelled,  under  a  certain  Stephanus  as  their  leader.  But  by  means 
of  the  Greek  fire,  the  emperor  succeeded  in  destro3ring  their  fleet ; 
and  regarding  this  yictorj  as  a  proof  that  Grod  favored  his  proceedings 
against  the  idolaters,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  iconoclasm.  In  vain  he 
endeavored  to  gain  over  the  old  patriarch  to  his  views ;  the  latter  per- 
sisted stoutly  in  his  opposition,  and  declared,  that  without  a  general 
oouncil  no  change  could  be  attempted  in  the  church.  The  emperor 
DOW,  without  consulting  with  him,  but  after  having  discussed  the  whole 
matter  with  his  civil  counsellors,  issued,  in  the  year  730,  an  ordinance, 
whereby  all  images  for  reli^ous  purposes  were  forbidden.  Germanus, 
resolved  not  to  act  in  contradiction  to  his  conscience,  voluntarily 
resigned  his  office,  and  retired  once  more  to  a  life  of  solitude,  and  his 
secretary,'  Anastasius,  who  was  willing  to  act  as  the  emperor's  tool, 
obtained  his  place.  Conformably  to  the  usual  policy,  the  bishops  gen- 
erally, who  declined  receiving  the  imperial  edict,  were  now  ejected 
fix)m  their  places.^  A\Tien  the  report  of  these  measures  reached  Syria 
and  Palestine,  John  of  Damascus  composed  in  defence  of  images  a 
second  treatise,  in  which  he  more  fully  unfolded  the  arguments  con- 
tuned  in  the  first.^  In  this,  he  spoke  still  more  sharply  against  the 
emperor.  "It  docs  not  belong  to  the  monarch  —  says  he  —  to  give 
laws  to  the  church.  The  apostle  Paul  does  not  mention  among  the 
offices  instituted  by  God,  1  Cor.  12,  for  advancing  the  growth  of  the 
churches,  the  office  of  monarch.  Not  monarchs,  but  apostles,  prophets, 
pastors  and  teachers,  preached  the  divine  word.  Emperors  had  to 
provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  state ;  pastors  and  teachers  for  the 
growth  of  the  church."  ^  He  speaks  of  a  new  gospel  of  Leo ;  but 
tiiough  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  emperor,  still  he  pronounced 
against  him  no  anathemas ;  but  applying  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  Gal. 
1:  8,  he  said,  "  Though  an  angel,  though  an  emperor,  preach  to  you 
any  other  gospel  than  yc  have  received  —  shut  your  eara ;  for  I  still 
fort)ear  to  say  with  the  apostle,  let  him  be  accursed,  because  I  hope 
for  his  reformation."  In  the  third  discourse,  he  endeavors  to  point 
out  the  need  of  such  sensuous  representations,  grounded  in  the  essence 
of  hmnan  nature  and  of  the  Christian  consciousness.  "  Our  Lord  pro- 
nounces his  disciples  blessed,  because  their  eyes  could  see  and  their 
ears  hear  such  things.  The  apostles  saw  Christ  with  their  bodily  eyes, 
ms  suffisrings  and  his  miraculous  works  —  and  they  heard  his  words. 
We,  too,  long  to  see,  to  hear,  and  to  be  pronounced  blessed.  But  as 
now  when  he  is  not  bodily  present,  we  hear  his  words  by  means  of 

•  ovyKeXXoCf  a  sabordinate  who  always    vited  to  do  bo,  SiH  rb  /x^  wavv  Mtayi'Dcr- 
P068essed  much  influence  with  the  patri-    rbv  role  rroXXolc  "^^v  Trpwrov  ?^yov  elvai. 
MdL  *  BaffiXiuv  itrrlv  ^  iroXiriKT^  eimpa^iay  rj 

'  See  Joh.  Damasc  Orat  IL  4  12.  61  iKKXtfaicurrucii  KaTwrraaiC  ttoi/uvuv  ndl 

*  He  himself  says,  that  he  had  been  in-    dtdaaicaXuv, 
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books,  and  show  our  reyereiice  for  these  books,*  so  bj  means  of  ima- 
ges wc  behold  the  semblance  of  his  bodily  form,  his  miracles  and  Us 
sufferings,  and  we  arc  thereby  sanctified,  filled  with  confidence  and 
joy.  But  while  we  behold  the  bodily  shape,  we  think  also  as  maxk  u 
IS  po6»ble  on  the  majesty  of  his  gocQiead.  For  since  we  are  of  a  tm^ 
fold  nature,  not  barely  spiritual,  but  oonsisting  of  body  and  spirit^  m 
can  only  attain  to  the  spiritual  by  means  of  the  corporeal.  In  Gb 
manner,  therefore,  as  we  hear  by  sensible  words  with  the  bodily  ean, 
and  at  the  same  time  think  that  which  is  spiritual,  so  we  attiun  throo^ 
sensuous  intuitions  to  spiritual  ones.  So  also  Christ  took  upon  Im 
body  and  soul,  because  man  consists  of  both.  And  thus  eveiyttunii 
baptism,  the  Lord's  supper,  prayer,  singing,  lights,  incense,  is  twobU, 
at  once  spiritual  and  corporeal."  If  the  enemies  of  images  alleged 
that  no  instance  of  their  employment  could  be  pointed  out  in  the  Net 
Testament,  John  of  Damascus  could  reply,  that  many  other  tlui^ 
also,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of  likeness  of  essence,  of  the  tio 
natures  of  Christ,  had  been  deduced  from  the  Scriptures,  not  being 
contained  in  them  in  so  mai\y  words ;  and  he  could  appeal  to  traditioa 
as  a  source  of  religious  knowledge,  from  which  even  the  enenues  of 
images  derived  many  doctrines,  which  could  not  be  proved  fix>m  Serif 
ture. 

In  these  discourses,  then,  John  of  Damascus  pronounces,  as  yet, 
no  anathema  on  the  emperor ;  the  hope  being  still  entertained  that 
there  would  be  a  change  in  his  conduct,  at  present  so  hostile  to  the 
reigning  spirit  of  the  church.  But  when  he  now  began  to  execute 
with  energy  the  edict  against  images,  the  anathema  was  pronouneed, 
in  all  those  churches  whicli  the  arm  of  Byzantine  poM'er  could  not 
reach,  on  the  enemies  of  tlie  images ;  —  they  renounced  all  fellowship 
with  the  latter,  and  constituted  from  this  time  forward  the  chief  sop- 
port  and  dependence  of  the  persecuted  and  banished  image-woralq)- 
pers. 

To  these  churches  in  which  the  emperor's  power  could  safely  be 
defied,  belonged  not  solely  those  of  tiie  East  where  Mohammedan 
princes  ruled ;  the  Roman  church,  also,  found  itself  placed  in  the 
same  relation,  for  while  the  popes  did  indeed  recognize  the  East-Ro- 
man emperors  as  their  masters,  and  their  own  political  interests  would 
lead  them  to  prefer  annexation  to  a  power  at  a  distance  rather  than 
to  the  Longobards  near  by,  still,  under  the  existing  political  relatkoB, 
they  might  safely  bid  defiance  to  the  emperor's  threats.  In  a  time, 
when  Boniface  was  laboring  with  such  mighty  effect,  as  an  instrument 
for  the  triumph  of  papacy ;  when  so  many  rude  populations  acknow- 
ledged, along  with  Christianity,  the  papal  authority,  —  it  was  in  soflh 
a  time,  that  pope  Gregory  11,^  fully  conscious  of  his  rising  influeneA 
among  the  nations  of  the  West,  repUed  to  the  emperor's  threateniiV 

"  UpocKwovfiev,  Tt/iuvrec  rtif  /?</3?.^wf ,  resenting  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lorfi 

Si*  uv  iLKovojtcv  r«i'  Aoywv  airov.     The  the  homage  of  prostration  (n-poaict'yfmc)-" 

image  worshippers  frequently  argued,  that  why  then  might  it  not  be  paid  also  to  Ai 

it  was  customary  to  pa^  to  the  cospels  imaees  ? 

(wlien  they  were  puohdy  read  m   the  '  In  or  after  die  year  730. 
ehorcfaei)  and  to  die  cron,  die  fymbol  np* 
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ge  in  a  tone  so  sarcastic,  that  unless  we  transport  ourselyes 
ind  enter  into  the  very  spirit  of  the  period,  it  might  seem 
ble  to  us,  that  a  pope  should  have  so  expressed  himself  in  ad- 
g  an  emperor.  "  But  once  try  the  experiment  —  he  writes  to 
go  into  the  schools  where  the  children  are  learning  to  read  and 
ind  tell  them  you  are  the  persecutor  of  the  images ;  they  would 
ly  throw  their  tablets  at  your  head,  and  the  ignorant  would 
irou  perforce  what  you  would  not  learn  from  the  wise."  The 
•r  had  said  in  his  letter  to  the  pope,  ^'  As  Uzziah,^  after  a  pe- 

eight  hundred  years,  banished  the  brazen  serpents  out  of  tiie 

»  80  I  after  eight  hundred  years  have  banished  the  idolatrous 

from  the  church."  ^  The  pope  replied,  himself  also  confounding 

with  Hezekiah,  whether  by  his  own  &ult,  or  because  the  em- 

lad  done  the  same  — "  Yes  indeed,  Uzziah  was  your  brother, 

alt  with  the  priests  of  his  time  after  the  same  tyrannical  man- 

you  deal  with  them  now."     He  assured  him,  it  had  been  his 

>n  to  exercise  the  power  he  had  received  from  St.  Peter,  and 

Qce  on  him  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  if  tiie  emperor  had 

3ady  virtually  pronounced  the  curse  on  himself.     "  Better  were 

ys  he  —  if  one  alternative  were  necessary,  tiiat  the  emperor 

be  called  a  heretic,  than  a  persecutor  and  destroyer  of  the  im- 

for  they  that  teach  errors  in  doctrine,  may  still  find  some  ex- 

>r  themselves  in  the  obscurity  of  the  subjects ;  but  you  have 

persecuted  objects  which  are  as  manifest  as  the  hght,  and 

the  church  of  God  of  its  ornamental  attire."     He  defended 

rshippers  of  images  against  the  reproach  of  idolatry,  wluch  the 

»r  had  cast  upon  them.     Far  was  it  from  any  thought  of  theirs, 

e  their  trust  in  images.     "  If  it  is  an  image  of  our  Lord  —  he 

—  then  we  say.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  help  us  and 

us.     If  it  is  an  image  of  his  holy  Mother,  we  say :  Holy 

•  of  God,  entreat  thy  Son  for  us,  our  true  Gfod,  that  he  may 

our  souls.     If  it  is  an  image  of  a  martyr,  e.g.  St.  Stephen, 

is,  Hezekiah ',  —  cither  the  emperor  of  the  apostles.  Bat  to  utter  a  falsehood 
c  been  Hrst  to  confound  Uzziah  with  on  this  point,  the  enemy  of  ima^^es  cer- 
1,  or  perhaps  this  error  proceeded  tainly  had  no  conceivable  motive ;  on  the 
Mn  the  pope.  contrary,  it  must  have  seemed  important  to 
le  words,  like  many  other  singular  him  to  show,  that  imago  worship  was  a 
.  this  letter  which  fully  corresponds,  thing  of  very  recent  date ;  and  we  know 
;  allow,  with  the  character  of  the  that  the  iconoclasts  did  in  fact  so  affirm, 
id  of  the  pope,  might  lead  us  to  and  indeed,  they  could  bring  manv  proofs 
t8  genuineness,  or  at  least  its  gen-  in  supi)ort  of  this  assertion  from  the  older 
as  a  whole,  unless  we  suppose  an  church  fathers.  Leo  therefore  could  never 
I  slipped  in  with  regard  to  the  num-  have  so  expressed  himself.  But  of  the  aa* 
ears,  which  in  fact  does  not  corrc-  thor  of  this  letter,  it  is  very  possible  to  sup- 
)  the  period  intervening  between  pose  that  he  perverted  the  emperor's  Ian- 
ion  of  the  brazen  serpent  and  the  g^ogo.  Perhaps  the  emperor  may  have 
her  of  Uzziah  or  Hezekiah;  for  how  said,  in  his  letter,  against  those  who  de- 
eowish  to  say,  that  he  had  ban-  fended  imaees  on  the  authority  of  tradition: 
ages  from  the  churches  after  a  pe-  that  even  £oagh  images  had  been  in  the 
eight  hundred  years?  However  churches  for  ei^t  hundred  years,  ho  was  still 
5  may  have  reckoned,  or  extravap  right  in  banishmgthem  from  the  chnrchei, 
0  may  have  expressed  himself,  sdll  as  an  appurtenance  of  idolat^,  as  " 
follow,  that  the  superstition  of  im-  kiah  had  done  in  the  case  w  the  ' 
ihip  had  begun  even  in  tiie  times  serpent 
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we  say  Iloly  Stephen,  thou  who  hast  shed  thj  blood  fi>r  the  ab  of 
Christ,  thou  who,  bb  the  first  Martyr,  hast  confidence,  pray  for  u." 
He  gives  the  emperor  to  understand,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  fev 
his  fleet ;  for  he  needed  but  to  remove  twenty-four  stadia  from  Borne 
in  order  to  be  safe,  and  to  give  himself  no  further  concern  aboat  tiie 
emperor's  ix)wcr. 

The  emperor,  in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  having  said  in  justification  of 
his  conduct,  that  he  was  both  king  and  priest  at  the  same  time, 
Gregory,  iu  a  second  letter,  replied :  This  epthet,  his  predecesaon 
Constantino,  and  Justinian  might  with  more  propriety  have  adopted, 
since  they  had  upheld  the  priests  in  defending  the  true  faith.  Next, 
he  pointed  out  to  him  the  great  difierence  between  royalty  and  prieekr 
hood.  ''  If  a  man  commits  an  offence  against  the  emperor,  his  goodi 
are  confiscated,  he  is  condemned  to  death,  or  banished  far  from  Ue 
friends.  The  priests  proceed  in  a  very  different  way  from  thia.  When 
a  man  confesses  Ills  sins  to  them,  they  banish  him  to  a  place  when 
he  must  do  church  penance ;  they  compel  him  to  fiist,  to  watch  and 
pray  ;  and  having  made  him  suffer  in  right  earnest,  they  give  him  the 
body  and  blood  of  our  Lord,  and  bring  him  back  to  the  Lord  pore 
and  guiltless."  The  emperor  again,  had  said  in  his  letter,  that  vx 
the  six  general  councils,  images  are  not  mentioned.  To  thb  Gregoiy 
replied  :  Neither  is  anything  said  about  bread  and  water,  eating  ana 
not  eating ;  these  things  being  always  connected  with  human  lift. 
So  images  have  ever  been  lianded  down  by  tradition ;  the  bishoiiB 
themselves  brought  their  images  with  them  to  the  councils ;  for  no 
good  man  ever  imdertook  a  journey  without  one.  "  Men  —  he  writes 
—  expended  their  estates  to  have  the  sacred  stories  represented  m 
paintings.  Husbands  and  wives  took  their  children  by  the  hand, 
others  led  the  youth,  and  strangers  from  pagan  nations  to  these  paintr 
ings,  where  they  could  point  out  to  them  the  sacred  stories  with  the 
finger,  and  so  edify  them,  as  to  Uft  tlieir  hearts  and  minds  to  God. 
But  you  hinder  the  poor  people  from  domg  all  this,  and  teach  them 
on  the  contrary  to  find  their  amusements  in  harp-playing  and  flute- 
playing,  in  carousals  and  buffoonery." 

The  emperor,  it  is  true,  strove  earnestly  to  carry  his  edict  against 
images  into  full  effect ;  but  o^^ing  to  the  vast  number  and  wide  diffob* 
uon  of  these  objects,  and  the  manner  in  which  image-worslup  waa  vt- 
terwovcn,  not  merely  with  church  but  ^ith  domestic  life,  this  woold 

5 rove  to  be  no  easy  task,  even  for  Byzantine  despotism,  with  aU  its 
isregard  for  the  rights  of  individuals.  The  attempt  would  natuiaDj 
be  made  first  to  remove  the  images  from  all  public  places  and  firam 
tiie  churches.  And  here  they  would  of  course  make  the  first  onset 
upon  those  images  which  stood  m  lughest  consideration  with  the  peo* 
pie,  those  about  which  various  wonderful  stories  were  related,  and  the 
very  sight  of  which  served  to  nourish  and  promote  the  reverence  ef 
images.  But  the  removal  of  such  monuments  would  be  likely  to  a^ 
cite  violent  commotions  among  the  people,  who  saw  they  were  going  to 
be  deprived  of  the  objects  of  their  devotion.    For  instance  over  Ao 
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ortal  of  ike  imperial  palace,^  stood  a  magnificent  image  of 
which  was  regarded  with  universal  reverence.  A  soldier  of 
•eror's  guard  placed  up  a  ladder  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
3  image  and  burning  it ;  when  a  collection  of  women  gatiiered 
uid  begged  that  the  image  might  be  spared  to  them.  But 
of  attending  to  their  requests  and  representations,  the  soldier 
is  axe  into  the  face  of  the  image,  thus  wounding  to  the  quick 
s  sensibilities  of  the  women,  who  looked  upon  the  act  as  an  iih 
s  to  the  Saviour.  Maddened  with  indignation,  they  drew  the 
•om  under  the  soldier's  feet,  who  coming  to  the  ground,  fell  a 

0  their  fanatical  rage.  The  emperor  now  despatched  more 
to  the  spot,  who  quelled  the  tumult  by  force,  and  carried  ofiF 
;e.8     In  place  of  this  image  of  Christ,  he  ordered  a  cross  to 

Sin  the  same  niche,  with  a  remarkable  inscription  which  was 
by  one  Stephen,  a  member  of  this  faction,  and  serves  to 
»  fanatical  hatred  of  images  and  of  art  which  characterized 
e  party.  "  The  emperor  could  not  sufiFer  a  dumb  and  lifeless 
F  earthly  materials,  smeared  over  with  paint,  to  ^tand  as  a 
tation  of  Christ.  He  has  therefore  erected  here  the  sign  of 
I,  a  glory  to  the  gate  of  believing  princes."*  This  inscription 
to  be  sure,  —  as  did  all  the  proceedings  of  the  iconoclasts— 
ifflstency  and  a  self-contradiction.*  The  same  principle,  by 
e  earthly  material  was  deemed  unworthy  of  being  employed 
ent  sacred  tlungs,  might  also  be  applied  to  the  cross ;  and 

1  principle,  by  which  the  ceremony  of  prostration  before  images 
ared  an  act  of  idolatry,  should  have  led  them  also  to  reject 

was  known,  therefore,  andcr  the  on  the  latter,  that  he  had  himself  and  his 

le  uyia  ;^aX/c7.  family  baptized,  and  aftcrwanls  became  a 

nape  of  Christ  was  known  un-  presbyter.    Theodore  turned  monk,  as  he 

ne  of  ,^pi<Trdf  6  avTt^ijvrjTTiQ  =  nad  resolved  to  do  after  he  met  with   his 

e  surety.     This  epithet,  might  first  loss  at  sea.    These  incidents  whidi 

conclude,  that  it  had  derived  its  are  said  to  have  happened  under  the  em- 

a  some  special  event.    Accord-  peror  Ileraclius,  arc  related  in  a  panegyric 

>Id  legend  it  was  the  following :  on  the  image  in  question,  which  ComlJcfis 

a  wealthy  merchant  and  ship-  has  published  in  his  hist.  Monothelct.  or 

Constantinople,  had  last  all  his  Auct.  bihl.  patr.  Paris.  T.  11.  1648. 
;  sea.    After  struggling  in  vain,        '  See  the  story  in  the  Life  of  the  image 

ipifcil  cnou;;!!  for  new  commer-  worshipper  Stephen,  in  the  Anale<'ta  Grae- 

ation^,  he  betook  himself  to  a  ca  published  by  the  Mauriniun   Benedic- 

named  Abraham.    The    latter  tines  (T.  I.  p.  415);    and  the  more  recent 

I  entreaty  agreed  to  lend   him  a  one  in  the  above  cited  tract  of  (Jregory  II, 

esum,  providetl  he  could  furnish  who  had  heard  it  told  by  Western  pilgrims 

sufficient  security.     But  Theo-  of  various  countries  returning  from  Con- 

leing  able  to  find  any,  had  re-  stantinople,  who  had  been  eye-witnesses  of 

iMt  to  an  image  of  Christ,  before  the  facts.    See  Harduin.  Concil.  IV.  f.  U, 

'as  accustomed  to  pav  his  devo-  *  "A0«vov  eWof,  koI  irvof;g  kcijpiuvov, 
w  ima^rc  he  Iwldly  offered  as  his       Xpurrdv  ypa^ea^ai  /xr/  <pr.pu)i>  6  Amzorff^ 

the  Jew  moved  by  compassion       'YXy  y^P^i  "^ol^  ypa^alq  narovfiiv^y 
re,  as  well  as  strongly  impress-       At ui/  avv  vi^  t^  vi(,)  Kwi'^ravrnv  ^ 
.*onfidence  of  his  faith  agreed  to       Xravpov  xo^rrei  rdv  Tpn7n7.^tnv  tvitov. 
After  the  loss  of  two  more  ves-       Kavxvftf^  iriarCnf  kv  Tn'/laff  nvaKrnpfjv. 

Theodore  at  last  prospered  in  See  Banduri  I.  f.  125,  and  Thcod.  Stadit 

lecame  rich  again,  and  was  en-  opp.  ed.  Sirmond.  f.  136. 
ly  back  Abraham  the  whole  he        *  This  is  made  prominent  by  Theodogie 

ed.    This  with  various  accom-  Studita  in  his  Antirrheticus 

inrels,  made  such  an  impression  grams  of  the  ioonoelasti. 
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Uie  similar  reverence  shown  to  the  symbol  of  the  cross,  against  vUeby 
however,  nothing  was  directly  said.  The  sign  of  the  cross  oa^  to 
have  been  abolished,  so  as  not  to  affi)rd  a  foothold  for  such  supenfi- 
tious  customs.  But  in  favor  of  the  cross  it  might  be  said,  that  it  wu 
not,  like  the  images,  a  work  of  art ;  and  the  iconoclasts  generaBy  hid 
not  come  to  any  clear  and  distinct  consciousness  of  the  principle  wUck 
actuated  them.  As  this  could  be  developed  only  in  conflict  iri&  a 
different  direction  of  feeling,  given  them  by  education  and  tradilkn, 
many  inward  contradictions  would  still  present  themselves  in  their  mt 
timents  and  conduct. 

Through  a  period  of  twelve  years,  the  emperor  Leo  labored  in  m 
to  subdue  a  tendency  of  the  religious  spirit  which  was  so  dee|dy  root 
ed ;  and  after  the  death  of  Leo,  a  reaction,  probably  from  the  same 
cause,  arose,  which  resulted  in  important  political  consequences.  His 
son,  Constantino  Copronymus,  as  zealous  an  iconoclast  as  his  fiUker, 
having  succeeded  him  in  the  government  in  741,  advantage  wasti^eii 
of  the  hostility  of  the  people  to  tlie  iconoclasts,  by  Artabasdus,  the  hro- 
ther-in-law  of  Copron^Tnus,  who  obtained  possession  of  the  throne,  and 
restored  the  worship  of  images.  Constantino  however  succeeded  in 
wresting  the  kingdom  again  out  of  his  hands,  and  in  744  bccaiM 
once  more  master  of  the  empire.  lie  resolved  utterly  to  exterminata 
the  images  and  finish  the  work  begun  by  his  father.  But  the  sad  ax- 
periences  of  the  early  part  of  his  reign  had  taught  him  the  neceaotj 
of  proceeding  with  slow  and  cautious  steps,  if  he  did  not  mean  toroiik 
the  whole  project ;  and  besides,  on  his  reaccession  to  the  throne,  other 
unfavorable  circumstances  occurred  which  counselled  him  to  prudence. 
An  earthquake,  a  desolating  pestilence  took  place,  —  calamities  whidi 
agitated  the  |X)pular  mind,  and  which  might  easily  be  turned  to  ad- 
vantage by  the  image-worsliippers,  who  had  the  people  on  their  side. 
Moreover,  the  disturbances,  which  followed  his  first  attempts  against 
the  images,  taught  him  afresh  the  necessity  of  more  thorough  mear 
sures,  to  change  the  tone  of  popular  feeling  ;  and  after  mature  delib- 
eration with  his  counsellors,  he  concluded  that  the  surest  means  for 
effectmg  his  object  would  be  to  convoke  a  general  council,  which  mi^t 
take  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  older  general  councils,  and  tend  a 
sacred  authority  forever  to  the  principles  of  the  iconoclasts.  In  the 
year  754,  such  a  council  was  appointed,  to  assemble  at  Constantinople. 
It  was  composed  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  bishops.  Among 
these  there  were  probably  but  few  (and  at  the  head  of  them  stood 
Theodosius,  bishop  of  Ephesus) ,  who,  from  well-grounded  conviction,  were 
lealous  and  decided  iconoclasts.  The  rest  were  partly  such  as  had 
been  determined  in  their  course  by  the  influence  of  these  first,  and 
hence  might  aftenvards  easily  be  turned  back  again  by  influence  of  an- 
other sort ;  and  partly  such  as  had  ever  been  wont  to  attach  themselrtf 
to  the  court-party.  To  the  fanatical  zeal  of  image-worship,  this  council 
opposed  a  no  less  fanatical  hatred  of  images  and  of  art.  The  diapoffl- 
tion  of  tlie  image-worshippers  to  brand  their  opponents  as  heretics,  not 
on  the  ground  of  the  doctrines  they  avowed,  but  on  the  ground  of 
their  own  inferences  from  those  doctrines,  was  met  by  another,  equallj 
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bad,  on  the  oppoeite  side.  With  great  injustice  the  council  declar* 
ed  tibe  image-worshippers  to  be  men  who  had  sunk  back  again  into  the 
idolatry  which  Christianity  had  banished.  The  devil  had  covertly 
reintroduced  idolatry  under  the  outward  form  of  Christianity ;  had 
induced  his  servants  to  worship  a  creature  designated  by  the  name 
of  Chnst,  as  God  ;  and  yet  the  friends  of  images  had  taken  special 
pains  to  guard  by  carefid  distinctions  against  such  accusations.  In 
ttie  next  place,  it  was  asserted,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Byzantine  court 
which  was  ever  confounding  spiritual  things  with  poUtical,  that  as  Christ 
once  sent  forth  his  Apostles,  armed  with  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  destroy  all  idolatry ;  so  at  the  present  time,  he  had  in- 
spired the  emperor  to  come  forth  in  emulation  of  the  apostles,  for  the 
advancement  and  instruction  of  the  church,^  to  destroy  the  works  of 
die  devil.  While  the  image-worshippers  accused  their  opponents  of  de- 
nying the  reality  of  Christ's  incarnation,  in  refusing  to  acknowledge 
the  images  of  Christ ;  so  this  council  descended  to  accusations  of  a  simi- 
lar character  against  the  image-worshippers.  K  they  believed  they 
could  make  an  image  of  Christ,  then  inasmuch  as  the  divine  essence 
was  incapable  of  being  represented  under  the  limited  forms  of  sense, 
they  must  believe,  that  by  the  union  of  deity  and  humanity  a  change 
took  place  of  both  divine  and  human  attributes,  and  that  a  tertium 
quid  had  resulted  from  this  union,  capable  of  being  represented  by 
art ;  and  thus  they  fell  into  Eutychianism,  —  or  they  must  believe 
that  the  humanity  had  a  self-subsistent  existence  of  its  own,  and  in 
this  respect  was  capable  of  being  represented ;  and  thus  they  fell  into 
Nestorianism.  "  What  a  grievous  mistake  of  the  wretched  painter 
—  exclaims  the  synod  —  to  think  of  representing  with  his  profane 
hand  that  which  is  believed  with  the  heart,  and  of  which  confession 
is  made  by  the  mouth !  There  is  but  one  true  image  or  symbol,  even 
that  which  Christ  himself  made  of  his  incarnation,  w^hen  just  before 
hiB  passion,  he  appointed  bread  and  wine  to  be  the  symbol  of  his 
body  and  blood.  Here,  consecration  by  the  priest  was  the  intermedi- 
ate instrument  by  which  the  earthly  material  of  bread  was  raised  to 
that  higher  dignity.  This  true  symbol,  instituted  by  Christ  himself, 
answered  to  the  natural  body  of  Christ ;  since,  like  the  latter,  it  served 
as  a  bearer  of  the  divine  essence.  (Thus  it  appears,  that  the  bread 
and  wine,  interpenetrated  by  virtue  of  the  consecration  with  the  di- 
vine life  flowing  from  Christ,  became  a  channel  for  the  communication 
of  this  life,  and  for  the  sanctification  of  those  who  partook  of  it.) 
On  the  contrary,  the  images,  so-called,  derived  their  origin  neither 
from  any  tradition  from  Christ,  from  the  apostles  or  from  the  fathers, 
nor  were  they  consecrated  by  holy  prayer,  so  as  to  be  transferred 
from  a  profane  to  a  holy  use ;  but  such  an  image  still  continued 
to  be  profane,  continued  to  be  what  the  painter  made  it,  since  noth- 
mg  had  invested  it  with  a  higher  dignity." 

But  in  the  next  place,  aside  from  these  reasons,  which  were  urged 
exclusively  against  images  of  Christ,  the  images  6i  saints  and  of  the 


'  Upoc  MTopTUTfjibv  ijfuiv  Koi  didotTKMaVf  80  say  the  Inshops  of  the  em] 
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virgin  Mary  were  especially  rejected,  as  having  grown  out  of  paguuni 
and  afl  being  altogether  alien  from  Christiamty.  For  aa  pagMiim  wai 
wanting  in  the  hope  of  a  resurrection,  it  had  hit  upon  the  fancy  vorfiy 
of  itself,  of  attempting  b  v  a  mockery  of  this  sort  to  represent  the  ibseBfc 
as  present.^  Far  sliould  it  be  from  the  Christian  church  to  follow  Urn 
invention  of  men  who  were  under  the  guidance  and  actuation  of  evil 
spirits."  AMioever  undertook  to  represent  the  sunts,  dwelling  inth 
God  in  eternity,  by  that  dead  and  accursed  art,  foolishly  invented  bj 

Eagans,  was  guilty  of  blaspheming  them.  The  art  of  the  painter  ■ 
ere  descril)ed  as  an  altogether  pagan  device ;  and  hence  ChxistiaBi 
must  be  forbidden  to  borrow,  from  what  was  so  foreign  from  thdr 
fiEuth,  any  testimony  in  favor  of  that  faith ;  just  as  Christ  himself  r^ 
fused  the  testimony  of  demons,  commanding  them  to  be  ^ent.  Hm 
worship  of  God  in  8])irit  and  in  truth  is  set  over  agdnst  the  use  d 
images ;  as  also  what  St.  Paul  says,  2  Cor.  5:  16,  ^^  Though  we  have 
known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know  we  him  no 
more,"  and  what  he  says  toucliing  the  opposition  between  faith  and 
open  nsion,  1  Cor.  xiii.  Furthennore,  extracts  from  the  older  fadtenii 
expressing  opposition  to  images,  were  read  before  the  sjiiod ;  nor  would 
genuine  testimonies  of  this  sort  be  wanting  in  Christian  antiqidty.  At 
the  same  time,  a  great  deal  which  is  conceived  wholly  in  the  spuit  and 
tone  of  the  iconoclasts  of  this  age,  may  have  been  either  interpolated 
by  them,  or  else  falsified  so  as  to  answer  their  purpose.  Such  deceit 
tion  to  promote  the  honor  of  God  and  advance  the  truth,  would  on  thflff 
princijJes  be  considered  perfectly  allowable.3  Accordingly,  it  was  now 
settled,  that  every  image  of  whatsoever  material,  produced  by  the 
wretched  art  of  painting,  should  be  banished  from  the  Christian  church.* 
No  jx^rson  henceinrth  should  be  allowed  to  follow  so  godless  an  iit 
Whoever  for  the  future  should  presume  to  manufacture  such  an  image, 
to  worsliip  it,  to  place  it  up,  or  conceal  it,  in  a  church  or  a  private 
dwelling,  should,  if  an  ecclesiastic,  be  deposed ;  if  a  monk  or  lawman, 
be  expelled  from  the  comumnion  of  the  church  and  otherwise  punished, 
according  to  the  imperial  laws. 

The  synod  must  no  doubt  have  learned,  that  the  zeal  against  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  images  had  misled  many  to  destroy  such  vessels 


'  Many  hishops,  who  had  attended  this  otv  ///zr7r.    act.  IV.  f.  187.     Keally  the  di- 

council,  and  who  referred  hack  to  it  at  the  ci'ption,  a.s  descril)cd  at  tlii.x  couiicil,  molt 

second  council  of  Niiv,  here  declared,  that  have  hccn  ^ross  enon|;h ;  nor  i.-*  it  vcrrdif* 

they  had  lu'en  deivived  at  the  former,  hy  ficult  to  believe  of  sucli  men.  us  these  Vish* 

passages  from  the  older  church  fathei-s,  torii  ops.  that  they  mi^ht  be  guilty  of  a  fit** 

from  their  connection  and  falsely  quoted,  hotnl  to  justify  their  own  conduct 

It  was  pur|>osely  contrive<l,  thev'suid,  that  *  Wzo,i?.7/rov  ehai  Kai  u?,7Mrniav  aoi^ 

the  works  of  the  fathers  themselves  should  6t'/.vyiiv7fv  U  r;;f  rwr  ;ip/<rr/«irwf  Ht^f' 

not  be  placed  lK?forc  them,  but  only  isolated  a/af  Tranav  iUova  ^k  -ravroiac  i'^  ^ 

extracts.    The  declaration  of  two  of  those  ;tpw/4aroi;p>t/c7f  ruv  ^uypa^uv  KOKoreX'^ 

bishops:  ixel  jiiji^^  ovk  k^vri^  u/l/.u  dtH  ntnoui^ivrjv. 
^evdommuuuv  i^fcaTov  iiim*     Condi 
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tare  of  the  charclies  as  happened  to  be  ornamented  with  fig- 
^ligious  objects,  and  for  the  same  reason  to  attack  the  churches 
M ;  or  even  that  covetousness  had  done  the  same  thing  mider 
retexts.  The  synod  itself  confesses,  that  such  disorders  had 
.^  And  it  may  therefore  be  beheved  —  though  coming  as  it 
1  Hie  mouth  of  a  zealous  defender  of  image-worship  it  is  the 
rving  of  credence,* — that  a  certain  bishop  was  accused  before 
mastical  assembly  of  having  trodden  under  foot  a  sacramental 
kuse  it  was  ornamented  with  figures  of  Christ  and  the  virgin 
And  it  may  undoubtedly  be  true,  as  the  story  relates,  that  Sie 
e  proceeding  of  this  bishop  was  pardoned  on  the  score  of  his 
he  honor  of  God ;  while  his  accusers  were  excommunicated 
church  as  defenders  of  idols.3  Such  incidents  would  only 
e  to  place  the  iconoclasts  in  a  still  more  hateful  light  before 
e.  It  would  therefore  naturally  be  considered  by  the  synod 
of  great  importance  to  guard  against  such  proceedings  for  the 
For  this  reason  the  council  ordained,  that  no  person  should 
d,  without  special  permission  from  the  patriarch  or  the  emr 
mflkc  any  alteration  in  church  vessels,  church  hangings,  etc. 
ound  of  their  being  ornamented  with  figures, 
ing  the  example  of  the  older  general  councils,  this  council 

proceedings  with  a  more  detailed  confession  of  faith,  contain- 
elopment  of  the  orthodox  doctrines  hitherto  received,  with  the 
ding  formulas  of  condemnation ;  the  doctrine  concerning 
«rsou  being  so  constructed  as  that  tho  polemics  against  images 
might  be  immediately  derived  therefrom.  Its  import  was  as 
Christ,  in  his  glorified  humanity,  though  not  uncorporeal,  was 
3d  above  the  limits  and  defects  of  a  sensuous  nature ;  too  ex- 
reforc  to  be  figured  by  human  art,  in  an  earthly  material,  af- 
jJogy  of  any  other  human  body.*  We  here  discern  the  point 
ion  between  the  views  entertained  by  image-worshippers  and 
lasts.  Tlie  former  considered  the  figures  of  Christ  important 
tical  confession  of  Christ's  true  humanity,  and  of  the  revela- 
he  divme  life  m  the  true  human  form  —  and  the  contrary 
>  them  a  denial  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  or  of  his  true 
iture.  But  the  iconoclasts  looked  upon  figures  of  Christ, 
by  the  hand  of  man,  as  a  degradation  of  the  glorified  Christ, 
of  his  super^arthly  exaltation.     On  this  principle  and  fix)m 

of  view,  the  anathema  was  pronounced  on  those,  who  sought 
s  by  sensible  colors  the  divine  form  of  the  Logos  in  his  incar- 
ho  did  not,  from  the  whole  heart,  with  a  spiritual  eye,  wor- 
who  outshining  the  splendor  of  the  sun,  sits  on  the  throne  of 
kt  God's  right  hand.     The  anathema  was  also  pronounced  on 

Nic.  II.  act.  VI.  f.  422.  Ka^C>c        '  'E/cdticTTO*  eldu^MV. 
}  Tivuv  uTuKTO)^  ^cpofuvuv  itpO'        *  OhKiti  fihf  aupxaj  oIk  dffuftarov^  di,  olf 

airdc  olde  Xoyoif  ^eoeidearepov  trufiaTOC, 
jry  is  in  the  Life  of  St  Stephen,  ha  koI  6^^  iticb  rCfv  UKevrvj^^^^^  xal 
decta  Graeca  published  bj  the    fieiv^  ^ed^  Ifw  iraxvrrfroc.    ^^'^'PSlJB&I^ 

(T.I.  p. 480).  act  VL Hanlain. IV. f. 49S.     " 

II.  19 
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all  who  delineated  in  colors  dumb  and  lifeless  images  of  ilie  nintB 
wliich  could  serve  no  profitable  end ;  instead  of  striving  raUier  to  pro- 
ducc  living  pictures  of  tliem  by  imitating  the  virtues  exhibited  in  VUt 
story  of  their  lives.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  observed,  ftafc  &e 
council  thought  fit  to  pronounce  the  anathema  also  on  those,  ivho  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  vir^n  Mary  as  the  mother  of  God,  enhed 
above  the  whole  visible  and  invisible  creation,  and  to  seek  her  iutncei- 
eion  with  sincere  faith ;  as  also  upon  those  who  refused  to  aeknowkdgB 
the  dignity  of  the  saints,  and  implore  their  intercesfflon.  From  tiSi 
fact  alone  we  might  conclude  that  tlie  party  of  the  iconoclasts  nmt 
have  had  some  special  reason,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  fiv 
introducing  such  articles  into  their  creed ;  and  we  might  be  led  to 
conjecture  that  they  had  been  accused  by  their  antagonists  of  denyiif 
the  homage  due  to  Mary  and  the  saints.  But  actual  proofs  are  ako 
to  be  found,  tliat  such  charges  against  the  iconoclasts  were  drculated 
among  the  image-worshippers.  Of  the  emperor  Constantine,  for  exam- 
ple, it  is  related,  that  to  bnng  the  worship  of  Mary  into  discredit,  he 
once  held  out  a  purse  of  money,  and  asked  how  much  is  it  worth  ? 
Being  answered,  diat  it  must  be  of  great  value,  he  poured  out  tbe  cos- 
tents  and  holding  it  up  again,  repeated  the  question.  The  answer  was 
now  the  reverse,  and  he  said :  Just  so  is  it  with  the  worth  of  Maiv  be- 
fore and  afler  the  birth  of  Jesus ;  she  now  possesses  nothing  to  distiii- 
guish  her  above  other  women. ^  lie  is  said  to  have  rejected  the  pne- 
tice  of  invoking  the  intercession  of  Mary  and  the  saints.'  He  if  alw 
said  to  have  disapproved  the  practice  of  calling  a  man  a  saint ;  and  to 
have  treated  the  relics  of  saints  with  contempt.  It  is  reported  of  the  j 
iconoclasts  generally,  that  avoiding  the  plirase  in  common  use :  "  We  j 
are  going  to  this  or  that  saint,"  viz.  his  church,  they  preferred  to  Bay: 
"  We  ai-e  going  to  Theodore,  or  to  this  or  that  Martyr  or  Apostle.  ^  ? 
Such  reports  cannot,  indeed,  be  received  with  much  confidence ;  for  i 
the  iniage-woi-shippers  were  very  ready  to  set  any  story  afloat  which  i 
might  serve  to  fix  on  their  opponents  tlie  stigma  of  heresy  ;^  bat  it 

*  Sec,  besides  the  Byzantine  historians.  T.  I.  f.  613)  wlio  prohahlj  wrote  io  Coo- 

tlie  Life  of  St.  Nioetas,  in  the  appendix  to  stuntine's  own  time,  savs  of  him,  Out  he      i 

the  first  vohune  of  the  month  of  April,  in  foiipht  n|ri;inst  the  wortiKip  of  Miiiyirfthe 

the  A(*tis>  Sanciorum  of  the  BoUau(Ii!>t.s,  martyrs  and  the  saints,  ami  affinncd  the 

§  28.  martyrs  liad  benefited  none  hy  tfcdr snffCT- 

•Constantine  at  least  pave  o(Ta>ion  for  injrs  but  theniselves.     Thi«  andior  indctd 

the  n-mark,  that  he  was  not  aecnstomed  to  con^idenxl  it  neecssarv  to  defend  agniM 

begin  or  cunclude  his  addresses  in  the  Uituai  his  remaiks,  tlie  honor  and  dignity  v  tbe 

manner,  witli  an  itivoeation  to  Mary  and  saints. 

the  saints.-— and  this  made  the  ehar^  ap-  '  See  the  Life   of   St.  Stephen  inlto 

pear  credible.     The  monk  Theosterictos,  a  Analecta,  ]>ag.  481.  Ovx^  ck  irtamfv  in«»t 

M'hohir  of  Nicetas,  says  in  his  account  of  diKanjit  uKoaro/.Ltv  kqI  fxaprvpuv  t^ ^t^" 

his  life,  thur  he  had  read  thirteen  addn.»sses  vftel^  i^e':rot^aaTe  Kni  idoy/iarioaTe  Ifflt 

of  the  emperor,  in  which  thijt  iutnMluction  rec :    n-ov   izoptvp ;    f /f   tov^  dinwro^- 

or  this  conclu.-^ion  was  wanting.     See  this  Uo^ev  fiKcig ;  //«  rut'  TeaaapoKovra  fo^ 

Life  in  the  Acii**  Sanct.  Month  April, Vol.  I.  puv.     llov  6i  koI  tig ;  e/f  rdv  /iaprvpaOn' 

appendix,  f.  28.  §  29.  airdg  h^u  iiviyvuv  6upov. 

rpiaKaiAisa  Aoy'uhta,  aTTr.p  Traptdunev  raig  *  One  of  the.se,  indeed,  involves  ft  eottA' 

SvtTiv   i.3Anu('tdmg,   Tp^Oiinav    u)}    Ixovra.  diction,  viz.  when  it  Ls  said  (in  NiceW'V- 

Even   the  author  of  the  violent  tirades  count  of  his  life),  that  Constantine  WM  1*3^ 

against  thi.^  emf>eror  and  against  the  icono-  ing  to  coll  Mary  the  i^eorococ,  botnottiM 

clasts  (in  the  opp.  Johannis  Damascene.  Uoly. 
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eut,  tiie  spiiit  idiidi  gate  birih  to  Ibis  controyersy  against  images, 
he  deeper  principle  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  movement,  would,  in 
ti  negative  tend^cy,  lead  on  to  further  results. 

At  this  council,  Constantino,  a  monk,  and  bishop  of  Sjleum  in 
Phiygia,  was  ccmsecrated  patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  an  elevation 
br  which  he  was  no  doubt  indebted  to  the  zeal  he  had  manifested 
i^nst  image-worship.  The  emperor  himself  presented  him  to  the 
people,  and,  at  the  same  time,  published  the  decrees  of  the  council 
pronouncing  the  anathema  against  all  worshippers  of  images.  He  was 
DOW  determined  to  enforce  universal  obedience  to  the  decisions  of  the 
council.  In  every  place,  images  were  not  only  to  be  taken  down,  and 
every  one  who  concealed  them  at  home  or  distributed  tiiem  about 
secretly,  brought  to  pumshment,  as  transgressors  of  the  imperial  laws  ; 
but  all  figures  of  religious  objects  were  to  be  rismoved  from  the  eccle- 
aastical  books,^  and  walls  of  churches  embellished  with  pictures  were 
to  be  washed  over  with  paint.  Grovemors  of  provinces  and  other  offi- 
cial dignitaries  courted  the  emperor's  favor  by  exhibiting  their  zeal 
against  images.  Thus  many  a  series  of  paintings,  decorating  the 
walls  of  churches,  and  representing  the  story  of  Clmst,  from  his  birth 
to  his  ascenuon,  and  the  eSusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  destroyed. 
As  a  substitute  for  these,  it  was  deemed  better  to  paint  the  church 
walk  with  fruit-trees,  animals,  and  the  sports  of  the  chase.'  Neverthe- 
kn,  vast  numbers,  especially  of  the  female  sex,  could  not  be  deprived 
cf  these  treasures ;  but  secretly  transmitted  them  as  precious  legacies 
and  indispensable  helps  to  devotion  in  their  families ;  and  to  objects 
thus  secretiy  preserved,  and  preserved  only  at  the  greatest  hazard, 
the  attachment  became  so  much  the  stronger  .3 

The  decrees  of  this  self-styled  general  council  were  subscribed,  it  is 
true,  by  the  majority  of  the  bishops  ;  but  in  return,  a  more  Solent  re- 
astance  was  experienced  by  the  em[)eror  from  a  class  of  men  who 
possessed  great  power  through  their  influence  on  the  populace,  namely, 
ttie  monks ;  many  of  whom  were  reverenced  as  saints.     At  the  head 

'Leo,  bishop  of  Phooiea  (^cjcta),  re-  prison  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  the  ima«;;cs 

marked  at  the  second  council  of  Nice,  thnt  at  Constantinuple,  the  wife  of  the  keeper, 

in  the  city  where  he  resirlod.  al)ove  three  wlio  honored  him  as  a  mart\T,  came  to  him 

bimdred  bookn  had  been  hnmcd  on  account  secretly,  and  bc;^^  to  be  allowed  the  priv- 

of  images.     Demetrius,  a  deacon  at  Con-  ilc<^'  of  waitings  u]>on  him  and  of  furnishing 

•tantinople,  declared,  that  when  the  over-  him  with  food.    The  monk  would  noi  con- 

aight  or  the  furniture  of  the  chun.-h  was  sent,  supi>osin{;  that  she  belong:ed  to  the 

eomnutted    to  him,   (as   (r/crvo^vXaf )    he  party  of  tlic  iconoclasts.    But  the  woman 

found,  horn  the  church  inventory,  that  two  dccliin'd  she  was  ready  to  convince  him  of 

books  with  silvenMl  images  were  missing;  the  contniry  to  his  own  eyes,  if  he  would 

and  on  inqniry  he  aMrertuined  that  they  hud  but  conceal  it  from  her  hushuTid  and  the 

been  burned  Ibj  the  iconoclasts.    Act.  Con-  other  keepers.    She  then  !>rought  from  her 

ciLNic.  II.  AcL  V.  Harduin.  IV.  f.  310.  chamlx^r  a  casket  locked,  in   wliicli  was 

•  Sec  the  Life  of  Stephen,  1.  c.  p.  446.  The  concealed  an  image  of  the   virgin   Man- 

author  of  this  biograpny  says  oi  the  altera-  holding  the  chihl  Jesim,  and  ininv;es  of  Te- 

lioa  made  by  the  emperorin  a  church  of  ter  and  of  Paul ;  prostrating  herself  before 

the  yirgin  Utary  at  Constantinople,  which  these,  and  performing  her  devotions.  >he 

emtmined  that  scries  of  pictures :  *Orruf)o-  then   gave  tliem  uj)  to  Ste])hi'n.  tliai   ho 

^Xiuuov  Kol  hpveooKOKtlov  rf/v  iKK?.ijaiav  might  pray  Wforo  thom,  and  in  so  doing 

hniiiaev.  1.  c.  454.  rememN;r 'her.     See  the  above  mentioned 

'  When  the  monk  Stephen,  of  whom  we  Life,  p.  5a3.  The  same  thing  mijiht  be  done 

■hall  say  more  hereafter,  was  thrown  in  by  many  pions  and  devout  women. 
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of  these  stood  monk  Stephanus,  who  dwelt  in  the  famous  grotto  of 
Auxentius,  on  a  loftj  mountain  near  the  Bithjnian  sesrshore.    Other 
monks  flocked  to  him  in  great  numbers,  whom  he  inflamed  wi&  Us 
own  zeal,  or,  if  thej  felt  themselves  unequal  to  the  trial,  advised  to 
take  refuge  in  those  districts  of  the  East  and  West,  where  they  would 
escape  the  reach  of  the  emperor's  arm.     Constantine  endeavored,  at 
first,  by  marks  of  favor  and  distinction,  to  induce  Stephanus  to  sab- 
scribe  the  decrees  of  the  council ;  thinking  it  important  to  secure  tbe 
authority  of  a  person  so  generally  respected,  on  accoimt  of  tiie  in- 
fluence it  would  have  on  other  monks,  and  on  the  people  at  large. 
With  this  design  he  despatched  to  him  a  person  of  high  rank,  with  a 
present  of  dried  figs,  dates,  and  other  fruits,  on  which  the  monks  were 
used  to  subsist ;  but  Stephanus  declared,  he  could  not  be  bought  to 
deny  his  fodth ;  that  he  was  ready  to  die  for  the  image  of  Christ; 
that  he  never  would  accept  of  a  present  from  heretics.*     It  was  d  no 
avail  to  banish  the  monks,  or  to  imprison  them  ;  they  would  not  ^te 
up ;  they  unanimously  persisted  in  their  opposition  to  the  iconoclaste, 
and  industriously  circulated  the  stories  of  wonderful  cures  wrought  by 
images.     It  was  necessary  to  compel  them  to  obedience  by  videnoe; 
and  the  most  cruel  tortures  were  employed.     Such  as  refused  to  sub- 
scribe the  decrees  of  the  sjiiod  were  pubhcly  scourged  without  mercy; 
were  deprived  of  their  noses,  ears,  or  hands,  or  had  their  eyes  bond 
out.     Three  hundred  and  forty-two  monks,  collected  from  different 
districts  and  thrown  together  in  one  prison  in  Constantinople,  were  to^ 
tured  in  this  manner.^    It  is  true,  the  insulting  language  in  which  the 
monks  spoke  of  the  emperor,  as  a  renegade  from  the  faith,  afforded  at 
least  some  pretext  for  punishing  them,  not  on  the  score  of  their  relir 
gious  opuiions,  but  as  guilty  of  disloyalty,  as  in  the  instance  of  the 
venerated  monk  Andrew,  surnamed,  from  the  grotto  in  which  he  usu- 
ally hved,  the  Cali/bUe,  who  died  under  the  lash,  because  he  had  called 
Constantine  a  second  Julian,  or  Yalens.^     The  famous  mouk  Stej^ 
nus,  when  summoned  before  the  emperor,  drawing  a  piece  of  coin  from 
his  cowl,  said,  What  punishment  must  I  suffer,  should  I  trample  this 
coin,  which  bears  the  emperor's  image,  under  my  feet  ?     Judge  from 
it,  what  punishment  he  deserves  who  insults  Christ  and  his  mother,  in 
their  images.     So  saying,  he  threw  down  the  money  and  trod  it  ui^er 
foot ;  upon  which  the  emperor  ordered  him  to  be  imprisoned  for  daring 
to  insult  the  imperial  image. ^ 

No  doubt  the  example  of  venerated  monks,  suffering  every  evil  for 
the  sake  of  their  opuiions,  which  they  maintained  with  unbending  firm- 
ness, must  have  operated  more  powerfully  on  the  people,  than  the  in- 
fluence of  the  multitude  of  worldly-minded  bishops,  with  whom  it  was 
but  too  e\ddent  the  interests  of  rehgion  went  for  nothing,  since  they 
were  only  trimming  their  sails  to  the  court  breeze.  A  contemporary 
writer,  who  composed  a  discourse  in  defence  of  image-worship,  gives 
us  a  picture  of  these  bishops,  which  seems  to  have  been  drawn  from 

*  See  the  account  of  the  Life  of  Stephen,       '  See  Theophancs  Chronograph.  1 289. 
p.  457.  «  The  Life  of  Stephen,  p.  499. 

'  See  the  Life  of  Stephen,  p.  500. 
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flie  life.i  In  replying  to  the  objection,  that  images  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated,  because  such  idolatrous  use  was  now  made  of  them  by  the  pop- 
ulace, he  says :  ^'  If  such  errors  prevail  among  the  people,  it  is  the 
fiuilt  of  Ihe  cleigy,  who  exist  for  nothing  etee  but  to  instruct  the 
^orant,  how  they  ought  to  believe  and  to  perform  their  devotions. 
Bat  the  bishops  of  these  tunes  care  for  nothing  but  horses,  flocks  of 
dieep,  and  fields ;  how  they  may  get  the  most  for  their  grain,  their 
wine,  their  oil,  wool,  and  silk.  They  neglect  their  people,  or  do 
more  for  their  bodies  than  for  their  souls."  Such  bishops  were 
bat  poorly  calculated  to  work  a  change  in  men's  religious  convictions. 
But  the  emperor  Gonstantine  might  easily  be  hurried,  by  the  pecu- 
liar bent  of  mind  which  engaged  him  in  this  controversy  against 
images,  to  carry  his  opposition  against  the  prevailing  views  to  an 
extreme.  He  looked  upon  tiie  monks  as  the  chief  promoters  of 
idolatry,  of  obscuration — for  he  styled  them  children  of  darkness.^ 
He  would  have  been  ^ad  to  see  the  whole  race  of  monks  extermi- 
nated at  a  blow.3  But  as  martyrdom  only  served  to  increase  the 
veneration  for  them  among  the  people,  he  would  have  been  still  more 
pleased  if  by  any  device,  however  low,  he  could  make  them  appear 
ridiculous  to  the  multitude.^  Nothing  so  excited  his  indignation^ 
M  to  see  men  and  women  of  rank  embracing  the  monastic  life; 
and  as  these,  as  well  as  the  persons  who  influenced  tiiem,  exposed 
ihemeelves  to  violent  persecutions,  so  nothing  gave  him  greater  plea- 
sore  than  to  succeed  in  prevailing  upon  monks  to  return  to  the  world. 
Such  persons  might  safely  calculate  on  being  raised  to  some  lucrative 
or  honorable  post,  —  and  to  exchange  the  monkish  cowl  for  secular 
apparel,  was  to  exchange  darkness  for  light.s  The  same  religious 
tarn  of  life,  which  was  promoted  by  the  extravagant  veneration  of 
reHcs,  by  the  stories  of  miracles  they  had  performed,  and  by  the 
nperstition  which  expected  help  from  them,  the  same  it  was  that 
inspired  also  the  zeal  for  image-worship.  It  was,  therefore,  wholly  in 
accordance  witii  the  other  proceedings,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  popular 
devotion  was  strongly  directed  to  the  relics  of  St.  Euphemia,  which 
vere  shown  to  the  people  as  having  miraculously  distilled  balsam, 
Constantino  should  order  the  casket  which  contained  them  to  be 
ttnown  into  the  sea.6  But  indeed  the  popular  faith  in  the  pretended 
vdracle  was  too  deeply  rooted,  to  be  destroyed  by  such  violent  mea- 
Bores.  The  people  were  now  assured  that  the  emperor  had  made  way 
with  the  relics  on  purpose  to  destroy  such  irrefragable  miraculous  tes- 
timoDy  to  the  power  of  the  saints  and  the  lawfulness  of  their  worship. 

*  Orat.  adv.  ConstantixL  Cabalin.  in  the  *  As  one  of  them  expressed  himself,  ii 

noiks  of  John  of  Damascns,  I.  f.  622.  certain  Stephen  (not  the  saint),  whom  the 

'  ZKortoc  hdvftara,  aicoTevdifTov^.  emperor   prevailed   npon   to   make   thii 

'  He  called  the  monks,  people  whom  change,  and  whom  he  afterwards  appoint- 

ttobody  ought  to  remember,  rot)f  dfivrjfio-  ed  to  a  place  at  his  court :  aniupoy,  cJeV- 

nl^rvv^.  irora,   rov    aaraviKov   ^payyoc    Sia    aw 

•Thus  he  compelled  certain  monks  to  Afapirax^elc  rb  ^  Mkdvfiai.  The  Life  of 

opear  in  the  circus,  with  a  woman  in  Stephen,  p.  486. 

idr  anns,  to  excite  the  ridicule  of  the  *  Theophanes,  p.  294. 

people.  Theophan.  1 293. 
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Aflcrwanls,  it  was  pretended  to  be  revealed  in  a  vision,  that  the  reSei 
had  come  ashore  on  the  island  of  Lemnos. 

As  imaii^e-worship  agreed  with  the  prevailing  character  of  the  deio- 
tion  of  tliis  age,  so  it  was  generally  the  case  that  the  more  |bas 
class  wore  zealous  image-worshippers.      Hence  the  emperor  iranld 
not  be  disposed  to  favor  such  as  were  given  to  pietj,  according  to  iti 
usual  fonn  in  this  period.     Now,  although  but  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  reports  of  men,  who  were  interested  in  represei^ 
the  emperor,  whom  tlicy  hated,  as  a  heretic,  especially  when  tliej 
bear  such  evident  marks  of  exaggeration,  yet  perhaps  there  ym 
some  foundation  for  the  story,  that  if  a  man  stumbled,  or  received  a 
sudden  blow,  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  cried  out  ^^  Help,  mother 
of  God  ;"  if  a  man  joined  in  the  observance  of  \i^ia  at  church,  or 
frequented  the  public  service  on  week  days,  he  was  punished  as  the 
emperor's  enemy,  and  reckoned  by  him  among  the  friends  of  dark- 
ness.^    Opposed  as  Constantine  was  to  the  prevailing  sensuous  ten* 
deucy  of  the  religious  spirit,  and  feeling  a  repugnance  to  cvervthing 
that  bordered  u[)on  idolatry,  it  was  in  character  with  his  whde  bent 
of  mind,  that  he  should  find  something  offensive  in  the  dcsignatioD  of 
Mary  as  Mother  of  God.     Nevertheless,  he  was  well  aware  rf  die 
danger  to  which  ho  would  expose  himself,  if  he  should  seem  to  be 
injuring,  on  this  side,  the  interests  of  the  true  faith,  and  derogating 
from  the  honor  duo  to  the  virgin ;  and  hence  he  ventured  no  farther 
than  slightly  to  hint  liis  wishes.     In  a  confidential  internew  with  the 
patriarch  Constantine,  he  asked  liim,  perhaps  without  any  distinet 
knowledge  of  the  Nestoriau  controversy,  what  would  be  the  harm  of 
calling  Mary  Mother  of  Christ,  instead  of  Mother  of  God?    Bat 
the  j)atriarch,  embracing  him,  said,  "  God  forbid,  sire,  that  thou 
shouldst  harbor  such  thoughts  as   these.      Dost  thou  not  see  how 
Nestorius  is  condemned  by  the  whole  church  ?"     The  emj)eror  fell 
back  at  once,  observing  that  ho  had  asked  the  question  simply  fiff 
the  sake  of  information,  and  bidding  the  patriarch  never  to  mention 
it.^    But  the  patriarch  was  not  so  reserved.     From  imprudence,  or 
motives  of  personal  ill-will,  he  informed  others  of  what  the  emperor 
had  siud ;  and  this  probably  was  the  first  cause  of  the  disgrace  into 
which  he  soon  fell  with  that  monarch,  which  was  followed  by  a  seriei 
of  humiliations  and  sufierings,  terminating  only  by  his  deatii  on  the 
scaffold.     For  the  rest,  we  may  gather  from  tliis  incident,  with  what 
a  wary  eye  the  emperor  watched  the  public  opinion  respectang  hia 
orthodoxy ;  and  we  may  conclude,  that  even  though  he  was  incfined 
to  think  and  speak  of  the  saints  and  of  the  virgin  Mary  as  was 
reported  of  him,  yet  he  would  be  carefully  on  his  guard  a^insfc 
allowing  such  expressions  to  get  wind.     Nor  would  it  be  wonderfnl) 
supposing  some  such  remark  of  the  emperor  about  the  virgin  Mart 
once  got  abroad,  if,  by  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth,  it  became  coofr 
derably  magnified. 

Thus  by  a  course  of  despotism,  consistently  carried  out,  duiing  * 

^  nieophaaei,  p.  896.  '  Theoph.  t  S91. 
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ign  of  more  than  fhirfy  years  (down  to  A.  D.  775),  Gonstantme 
tiered  himself  that  he  had  struck  the  final  blow  to  image-worship, 
'ery  citizen  of  Constantinople  had  been  placed  under  oath  never 
Bin  to  worship  an  image.^ 

Under  this  long  reign  there  had  risen  up,  it  is  true,  a  new  genera- 
n,  of  whom  a  part,  at  least,  had  never  seen  an  image,  but  had 
en  nurtured  in  principles  hostile  to  images.  Yet  bj  all  his  violent 
3ceedings,  the  emperor  could  not  hinder  image-worship  from  being 
jretly  propagated  in  a  multitude  of  families ;  and  that  relij^ooa 
at  of  mind,  which  could  not  be  revolutionized  at  once  by  outward 
pliances,  furnished  an  ever-present  foothold  for  the  return  of  tiiis 
Btctice ;  and  nothing  was  needed  but  a  favorable  change  in  the 
vemment,  to  enable  the  party  (which  still  had  many  adherents 
long  the  people,  of  all  ranks  excepting  the  army,  but  who  were 
ly  kept  back  by  the  persecutions)  to  come  forth,  with  greater  zeal 
m.  »ver,  from  tiieir  conceahnent.  The  way  was  prepared  for  this, 
.der  the  very  eye  of  the  emperor,  whose  nod  was  law.  His  son 
K>  had  married  an  Athenian  lady,  Irene,  —  from  a  family  ardentiy 
voted  to  image-worship.  Waning  herself  the  essential  temper  of 
uristianity,  she  was  the  more  inclined  to  set  the  essence  of  reli^on 
externals.  Superstition  could  at  once  pacify  her  conscience,  and 
brd  a  prop  to  her  immoralities.  Yet  Constantine,  in  ^viug  her  as  a 
&  to  his  son,  had  endeavored  to  secure  himself  on  this  side,  by 
iking  Irene  swear  that  she  would  renounce  images.^  No  oath, 
nrever,  could  brad  Irene,  in  a  case  where  she  beheved  the  honor  of 
od  was  concerned,  and  she  might  regard  even  perjury  as  a  painlonar 
e  crime,  when  cfommitted  for  so  holy  an  end. 
The  emperor  Leo,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  775,  was  firmly 
tached,  it  is  true,  to  the  same  principles  with  his  father ;  but  he 
issessed  neither  the  energy,  nor  the  despotic  sternness,  of  the 
tier,  being  in  truth  of  a  milder  temperament.  The  cunning  and 
obitlous  Irene  contrived  already  to  accomplish  much,  which  served 

•  prepare  the  way  for  a  revolution,  without  attractiDg  the  emperor's 
itice.  The  monks  who,  under  the  preceding  reign,  were  obliged  to 
mceal  themselves,  could  again  come  forth  from  their  hiding-places. 
bose  of  them  who  were  honored  as  saints,  and  who  had  not  been 
)en  for  a  long  series  of  years  in  Constantmople,  where  in  general 
le  monastic  Ufe  had  almost  wholly  disappeared,  ventured  once  more 
)  show  themselves  in  pubhc  ;^  and,  with  a  proportionate  joy  and  en- 

*  nieophanes,  f.  292.   According  to  this    fiitaro  page),  that  the  hishops^  at  least,  were 

ioonnt,  the  emperor  bad  required  a  simi-  everywhere  obliged  to  take  this  oath. 

r  oath  to  be  token  also  in  other  parts  of  '  According  to  the  report  of  CedrenuSj 

0  empire.  In  the  Life  of  Stcphanns  (f.  the  emperor  Leo  aiterwaids,  on  discoyer* 
IS,  44)f  the  writer  seems  to  speak  of  ing  Irene's  tme  way  of  thinking  and  acting 
ODstantinople  only.  Perhaps  it  was  mere  on  this  point,  reminded  her  of  the  oath  sho 
[aggeration,  that  they  were  obliged  also  had  taken. 

1  swear  that  they  would  have  no  feUow-  '  Probably,  to  judge  from  the  order  of 
dp  with  monks,  nor  even  salute  them,  the  events,  here  belongs  what  Theodonu 
It  call  every  monk  an  obscwtr.  It  seems  Stndita  says  in  his  life  of  the  abbot  Plato, 
I  if  it  might  be  gathered  from  the  Aets  conoeming  the  reappearance  of  the  vene- 
r  tfie  leoond  council  of  Nice  (lee  on  a  xmted  moakt  at  Constmuiiiople:  &pn  ^, 
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thusiasm,  tlicj  were  received  into  the  &milie8,  where  fheir  maoorj 
had  been  cherished  as  of  persons  to  be  venerated,  or  where  Aeir 
ancient  friends  still  lived,  llio  more  pious  gathered  round  ftem, 
and  they  began  once  more  to  exercise  an  important  influence.  TUb 
influence  served,  indeed,  to  kindle  a  zeal  for  the  sensuous  fomiBof 
devotion,  as  well  as  for  image-worship ;  but  what  was  better,  it  semd 
also  to  excite  a  new  zeal  for  active  Christianitj,  to  restore  its  qoet 
practice,  which  had  been  disturbed,  and  to  bring  entire  families  fioo 
the  ways  of  vice  to  a  Christian  life  and  conversation.^  The  emprai 
80  contrived  it,  also,  that  many  of  the  monks  were  promoted  to  fte 
more  considerable  bishoprics.  They  were,  probably,  fast  friends  t» 
image-woi-sliip,  but  doubtless  yielded,  for  the  present,  in  the  wav  of 
accommodation  to  circumstances  (oiWo/i/a),  so  as  to  have  it  in  uieff 
power  at*tci*wards  to  do  more  for  the  sacred  cause.  The  emperor 
already  begun  to  be  regarded  as  a  friend  of  Mary  and  of  the  nnob; 
and  it  was  expected  —  since  one  was  connected  with  the  other— 
that  he  would  come  out  also  as  a  friend  of  images  ;— -but  tUshope 
was  disappointed.  The  empress  Irene  had  combined  with  sevenl 
of  the  chamberlains,  and  other  persons  of  the  court,  to  bring  alxMt 
the  restoration  of  images ;  and  at  court  image-worship  was  already 
practised,  without  the  knowledge  of  tiie  emperor.  But  by  d]800Te^ 
mg  two  images  concealed  under  the  pillow  of  the  empress,  he  ciae 
upon  the  track  of  the  whole  design.^  The  members  of  this  combbir 
tion  of  image-worshippers  were  seized,  scourged,  exposed  to  publio 
disgrace,  and  imprisoned.  But  Leo  having  died  early  in  the  yetr 
780,  could  take  no  precautionary  measures  against  the  course  wUeh 
might  be  pui-sued  in  the  future  by  liis  surviving  partner ;  or  perfasp 
he  had  been  lulled  into  security  by  die  false  pretensions  of  the  cmuuDg 
Irene. 

Irene  having  assumed  the  government,  in  behalf  of  her  minor  no 
Constantme,  resolved  to  do  everything  in  her  power  for  the  regtoflh 
tion  of  unage-worship ;  but  political  considerations  induced  her  to 
proceed  with  caution,  so  as  not  to  ruin  the  whole  cause ;  finr  under 
the  preceding  reigns,  not  only  had  the  episcopal  chairs  been  filled  by 
such  alone  as  adopted  the  decrees  of  the  iconoclastic  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, many  of  whom  were  zealous  opponents  of  image-womldp) 
but  what  was  a  greater  difficulty  —  since  the  majority  of  the  bishop* 
of  the  Greek  church  were  ever  wont  to  follow  obsequiously  the  ffirefr 
tion  of  the  court  —  the  army  was,  for  the  most  part,  strongly  devoted 
to  the  principles  of  their  successful  general,  Constantino  Copronynia; 
and  the  empress  had  to  fear,  therefore,  the  resistance  of  an  aimed 
force.  On  this  account,  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  the  way  ^ 
cunning,  for  the  execution  of  her  designs.     In  the  same  propartioQ 

ircp  nvCw  ^oT^puv  hri^vofih'ov  fiovao-  *  This  is  mentioned  by  Cedreniu  ii<^ 

Tuv  Tol{  Iv  &rTei.  Sec  Acta  Sanct  Mens,  earring  in  the  fifUi  year  of  Leo's  ni(p^ 

April  T.  I.  Append,  f.  49.  ^17.  Stephanas  relates  only  the  panishmcfll  c> 

*  See  the  abovomcntioned  Life,  ^   18:  tiiosc  connected  with  the  court,  on  aecoO^ 

4Sf  *  oi  tirti^fitjaev  role  iv  dtrreit   dXovc  of  their  worship  of  images. 
ouwvr  iitT€wXai9t»  uH  fitrearoixtiuvev  eli 
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as  monaehisin  bad  been  desjused  under  Constantine  CoprcmymiiB,  it 
waa  now  honored.  The  nwnks  obtained  the  most  important  offices  of 
tfie  church.  In  direct  contrast  with  the  reign  of  Constantine — the 
way  was  now  open  for  all,  even  those  of  the  highest  ranks,  to  become 
monks ;  and  such  as  exchanged  the  splendor  of  the  world  for  the 
monastic  life,  were  held  in  especial  esteem.  The  empress  was,  doubt- 
ksB,  by  natural  disposition  and  independent  of  all  outward  aims,  by 
Tirtue  of  her  pecuhar  religious  turn,  a  warm  hiend  of  the  monks. 
She  placed  the  greatest  reUance  on  their  intercessions  and  their  bless- 
ings ;  and  the  monks  confirmed  her  in  these  feelings,  her  zeal  for  the 
honor  of  the  images  leading  them  to  overlook  her  many  vicious  quali- 
ties. Yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  certainly  her  intention  to  employ 
the  monks,  as  the  most  zealous  and  influential  agents  she  could 
dioose,  for  promoting  the  image-worship ;  nor  did  she  calculate 
inongly.  She  would  now  be  anxious,  also,  to  have  a  patriarch  at 
Constantinople  who  would  fall  in  >vith  her  own  views,  and  whom  she 
could  use  as  an  instrument  for  accomplishing  her  designs.  But  she 
was  either  too  timorous  or  too  cunning,  to  follow  the  method  usually 
pursued,  by  removing  at  once  the  patnarch  Paulus,  who  had  thus  far 
attached  himself  to  the  party  of  the  iconoclasts,  and  substituting 
another,  of  the  opposite  opinion,  in  his  place ;  for  by  so  doing,  she 
mmld  give  to  the  still  important  party  of  the  iconoclasts  a  head; 
wlule  the  patriarch,  substituted  in  his  place,  would  appear  to  many  no 
letter  than  an  interloper.  Circumstances,  which  she  cunningly  took 
advantage  of,  came  opportunely  to  her  aid,  so  that  she  was  enabled  to 
'  avoid  all  these  evil  consequences. 

Paolus,  who  was  then  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  induced  by  a  se- 
Tere  fit  of  sickness,  retired,  in  the  year  784,  fix)m  the  palace  of  the 
patriarchate  to  a  monastery.  The  empress  complained  of  this  step, 
lod  demanded  the  reasons  which  had  led  him  to  think  of  renouncing 
tbe  patriarchal  dignity.  He  said  he  could  find  no  peace  for  his  con- 
Kience,  since  he  had  denied  the  truth ;  that  through  the  fear  of  man 
alone  he  had  ceased  testifying  for  the  universal  tradition  of  the 
diurch,  vaUd,  in  all  times,  against  the  heresy  of  the  iccxioclasts  ;  that 
he  had  retired  to  a  monastery  for  the  purpose  of  doing  penance  ;  and 
he  orgentiy  entreated  the  empress  to  nominate  in  his  place  an  orthodox 
man,  who,  it  might  be  hoped,  would  find  means  of  reconciling  the 
chnxch  of  the  imperial  city  with  the  other  head  churches,  fix)m  which 
it  had  been  severed  by  the  prevailing  heretical  tendency,  and  of 
securing  the  victory  once  more  on  the  side  of  truth ;  and  ho  recom* 
mended,  as  his  successor,  Tarasius  the  first  secretary  of  state.*  As 
this  event  gave  the  first  decisive  impulse  to  all  that  was  done  from 
that  moment  for  the  restoration  of  image-worship  ;  as  the  event  was 
appealed  to  with  great  earnestness,  and  as  if  from  a  preconcerted  un- 
derstanding ;  and  pains  were  taken  to  spread  the  story  far  and  wide ; 

^  The  accounts  in  Theophanos,  Cedre-  and  in  the  imperial  Sacra  addressed  to  iha 

ins,  in  the  life  of  Taroiiias  by  Ignatius  c.  L  bishops  of  the  second  council  of   NioQ» 

ia  tbe  Actis  Sanct.  published  in  the  Latin  Uarduin.  CondL  IV.  f.  38. 
taoslation  Mens.  Fcbruar.  T.  IlL  f  577, 
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a  suspicion  is  naturallv  awakened,  that  the  whole  thing  had  beat  eoB 
txivea  by  tlie  empress  and  her  advisers,  for  the  purpose  of  opentjng 
on  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  and  of  preparing  the  waj  far  the 
succeeding  steps.  But  however  disposed  we  mi^t  be  to  coqeetan 
that  the  empress  had  hinted  to  the  patriarch,  it  would  be  better  fiir 
him,  under  the  pretence  of  sickness,  to  retire  to  a  monasteiy,  and  bj 
this  voluntary  abdication,  avoid  tiie  harder  &te  of  being  deposed; 
such  a  conjecture  is  met  by  the  fact,  that  the  death  of  Paulus,  wUdi 
occurred  soon  afterwards,  renders  his  previous  sickness  probaUe.  It 
must  be  taken,  then,  as  the  substantial  truth,  that  the  patriaich  m 
reall V  induced  by  sickness  to  retire  to  his  monastery ;  a  step  indeed, 
which  must  appear  altogether  natural,  when  \iewed  m  connectkm  iri& 
the  peculiar  turn  of  Christian  life  and  manners  that  prevailed  in  tka 
Greek  church.  We  may  accordingly  look  upon  the  transaction  in  die 
following  light  —  this  voluntary  step  of  the  patriarch  Paulus  was  hid 
hdd  of  by  the  empress,  and  the  case  represented,  as  if  the  patriarch  had 
retired  from  compunctions  of  remorse  on  account  of  his  previous  dnul 
of  the  truth.  But  it  may  also  be  supposed  that  the  same  reflectiaUi 
which  awakened  by  his  sickness,  led  him  to  retire  to  the  oonventy 
might  awaken  in  him  remorse  for  the  course  he  had  pursued  with  re- 
gard to  images.  This,  in  a  weak  man,  would  be  extremely  natand; 
especially  if  we  coniuder,  that  he  had  been  trained  up  to  the  worriiqi 
of  images,  and  had  yielded  in  the  preceding  reign,  to  the  dominiDi 
tendency,  merely  through  feebleness  of  character  ;i  that  the  new  aJrit 
of  image-worship  which,  through  the  influence  of  the  court  and  of 
the  monks,  began  once  more  to  be  powerful,  had  its  effect  od  hil ' 
mind ;  and  that  to  all  tliis  was  added  the  impression  that  his  end 
was  near.  From  the  feeble  character  of  this  individual,  we  may 
also  account  for  it,  that  though  equal  liberty  had  for  several  yeiAi 
been  granted  to  both  parties,  he  had  nevertheless  heritated  to  decide 
before  in  favor  of  image-worship,  and  to  use  the  authority  of  his  pstI^ 
archal  rank  for  its  restoration.  The  truth  was,  perhaps,  that  he 
stood  in  too  much  fear  of  the  still  powerful  party  of  the  iconocltftif 
supported  as  they  were  by  the  imperial  body-guard.  But  if  he  reslly 
was  the  the  flrst  to  recommend  the  emperor's  secretary  Tarasiiie  tf 
a  suitable  person  to  succeed  him,  he  did  so,  no  doubt,  in  confonnity 
with  a  plan  concerted  by  the  court ;  —  or  else  this  recommendatoi 
of  Tarasius  by  the  expiring  patriarch  was  merely  a  story,  mvenltfid 
for  the  purpose  of  first  drawing  the  attention  of  the  people  to  a  man 
80  far  removed  by  his  position  from  the  spiritual  order,  and  <^  paDia^ 
ing  the  irregularity  of  his  choice.  Such  irregularity  was  indeed  bf 
no  means  a  singular  occurrence  in  the  Byzantine  empire,  where  aodr 
den  transfers  from  high  civil  ]X)sts  to  the  service  of  the  church  sii^t 
often  be  witnessed.     But  still,  in  the  present  case,  where  a  man  Im 

^  Thlf  is    confirmed   by  a   fact  wliich  was  forced  to  accept  it  against  hSa  «3I* 

Theophanes  reiiort^,  >iz.  that  in  the  rci};n  But  it  may  be,  that  Paal's  later  coDdnct 

of  the   emperor   Leo  he   had   struggled  first  induced  him  to  give  thiifi  stkapt  to  the 

affainst  a(*ceptin}^  the  patrian'hate,  l>ccause  stor^,  in  order  to  pfidliate  his  earlier  bfr> 

of  the  tendency,  then  prevailing  at  Con-  havior. 
Ataatinoplc,  to  oppose  images,  and  that  he 
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been  selected  m  the  fit  instrument  for  aehieving  a  sacred  work,  it 
would  doubtless  seem  to  stand  in  need  of  some  palliation.^    It  was 
certainly  a*concerted  plan,  that  Tarasius,  when  offered  the  patriarch- 
al dignitj,  should  decline  accepting  it ;  that  he  should  need  to  be 
urged,  and  should  be  called  upon  to  state  his  objections  publicly,  be- 
fore the  assembled  people.     He  said  that,  in  the  first  place,  he  feared 
to   pass   directly  from   business   altogether  secular,   with  unwashen 
hands,  into  the  sanctuary.     But  in  tliis,  he  felt  bound  to  submit  to 
the  divine  call,  as  made  known  to  him  through  the  will  of  tlie  queen 
regent.     IFis  greatest  fear,  however,  and  a  difficulty  wliich  seemed  to 
bim  insurmountable,  was,  that  he  must  preside  over  a  church,  anath- 
ematized as  heretical  by  all  tlie  other  head  churches  of  the  world. 
He  could  not  undertake  to  bear  the  burden  of  such  a  condemnation, 
the  consetjuences  of  which  he  proceeded  to  set  forth  in  such  lan- 
guage as  was  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of 
his  audience.     For  these  reasons,  then,  ho  declared,  that  he  could 
not,  with  a  good  conscience,  accept  tlie  office ;  unless  it  were  upon 
the  condition  that  all  would  unite  with  him  in  a  petition  to  the  queen 
regent,  that  she  would  take  the  proper  measures  for  restoring  union 
with  the  other  head  churches,  and  for  convening,  with  their  concur- 
rence, an  ecumenical  council,  by  which  the  unity  of  doctrine  might 
everywhere  be  reestablished.     His  address  was  received  by  the  mul- 
titude with  marks  of  approbation  ;  yet  many  who  plainly  saw  the  de- 
sign lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  affiiir,  and  who  no  doubt  were 
attached  to  the  party  of  the  iconoclasts,  declared,  that  there  was  no 
need  of  a  new  council.^    But  Tarasius  took  up  the  matter  again,  ro- 
nuirking,  that  it  had  been  an  emperor,  Leo,  who  banished  the  images 
from  the  churches,  and  the  council  of  Constantinople  had  fomid  the 
images  already  banished  ;  the  matter  therefore  was  still  9iib  lite,  since 
the  ancient  tradition  had  been  arbitrarily  attacked.     And  so  it  was 
settled,  that  a  general  council  should,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
other  patriarchal  churches,  be  convened. 

Accordingly  a  correspondence  was  once  more  set  on  foot,  first  with 
pope  Hadrian  I,  who  was  invited  to  send  delegates  to  a  church-assem- 
bly, to  meet  at  Constantinople.     Hadrian  declared  himself  satisfied  with 
the  ortho<loxy  professed  by  Tarasius,  and  with  the  zeal  he  manifested 
for  the  restoration  of  image-worship ;  but  it  was  only  out  of  regard  to 
this,  and  to  the  present  emergency,  that  he  was  willing  to  overlook  the 
irregularity  in  the  election  of  one,  who  had  been  elevated  with  so  little 
preparation  to  the  highest  spiritual  dignity.     He  sent  two  delegates  to 
Constantinople,  who  were  to  act  as  his  representatives  at  the  council. 
It  was  now  desired,  that  the  synod  should  be  held  not  merely  under 
the  presidency  of  the  two  first  patriarchs,  but  that  nothing  might  be 

^  It  \i  singular,  at  the  some  time  that  it  suhject  of  a  worthy  patriarch,  Tarasius 

conKrmK  what  is  said  above,  that  in  tho  was  unanimously  8eicctc<l. 

Snna  addressed  to  the  second  council  of  *  See  Vit.  Taras.  c.  Ill,  and  the  address 

Sice,  thw  recommendation  of  Tarasius  is  of  Tarasius,  in  tho  acts  of  the  second 

W  mcntioniKl ;  but  it  is  simply  said,  that  council  of  Nice,  Hanluin.  IV.  f.  26.  ^  In 

ty  all  exi>erienced  men  in  tne  affairs  of  thclatter  passage,  it  is  said :  rti^tf  <5c  o?iyo» 

toe  church  who  bad  been  consulted  on  the  tuv  a^povov  dvejiiMovTo. 
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Tranting,  which  coald  be  reckoned  among  the  marks  of  an  ecomemeal 
council,  and  that  it  might  stand  with  decided  prominence  above  the 
comicil  of  the  iconoclasts  —  it  was  determined  that  all  the  fire  pa- 
triarchs should  take  a  share  in  the  presidency.  Yet  altfaonj^  it 
happened  at  the  present  time,  by  peculiar  circumstances,  that  i£e  or 
thodox  Melchitite,  and  not  the  Mouophjsite  partj,  had  succeeded  in 
elevating  a  man  of  their  own  number  to  the  patriarchate  of  Alexin* 
dria,*  and  that  tlierc  was  therefore  no  difficulty  in  the  way  so  fiff  M 
this  was  concerned,  nevertheless  a  great  difficulty  still  remained,  aris- 
ing fmin  the  domination  of  the  Saracens  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  irho 
for  jwliiical  reasons,  were  not  accustomed  to  allow  of  any  negotiaiaotf 
betwixt  the  churches  within  their  dominions,  and  those  of  the  Boma 
empire.  The  patriarch  Tarasius  did  indeed,  send  delegates  with  let- 
ters, to  the  three  other  patriarchs  ;  but  these  delegates  met  on  their 
journey  a  company  of  monks  who  informed  them,  that  under  essting 
circumstances  the  object  they  had  in  new  could  not  possibly  be  accom- 
plishcil.  If  they  were  determined  to  proceed  onward,  they  would 
not  only  involve  themselves  in  the  greatest  perils  without  efiectiDg 
their  purf)Ose,  but  by  exciting  the  suspicions  of  the  Saracens,  might 
bring  down  the  heanest  calamities  upon  the  already  severely  opppMS- 
ed  Christian  communities  in  tliese  districts.*  Since,  then,  they  found 
it  imix)3sible  to  accomplish  the  object  for  which  they  were  sent,  th^ 
were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the  best  substitute  for  it 
which  the  circumstances  would  allow.  The  monks  chose  two  of  iheir 
OAvn  number,  John  and  ThomaSj  whom  they  represented  as  bong 
Syneolli  of  the  patriarchs,  and  as  possessing  an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  prevailing  doctrines  in  the  orthodox  churches  of  Syria  and  Egypt; 
and  tliese  —  witli  the  little  authority  they  possessed  —  were  made  to  pe- 
sent  themselves  before  the  comicil  as  plenipotentiaries  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  three  patriarchs,  so  as  to  give  it  the  false  appearance 
of  having  been  held  with  the  concurrence  of  all  the  five  patriarchs.' 

*  Comp.  Walch's    Gcscbichte   u.  s.   w.    lie  states  in  the  next  place,  ccrtninlT  witb- 
Theil  10,  S.  nifi.  out  truth,  that  even   the  papal  ddfgttti 

'  See  the  writing  of  these  monk's,  which  hail  eomc  to  Constantinople  on  other  bu- 

pives  an  aivount  uf  the  whole  matter,  and  giness,  and  not  on  account  of  die  synod, 

is  wronjrly  citt-d  in   Ilarduin.  IV.  f.  137,  and  that  they  were  conijHilled  in  spite  of 

as  a  writing;  of  tlic  patriarch.  the  instructions  they  had  received,  to  stand 

•  It  is  remarkable  that  Theodore  Studi-  as  iilenipotentiarit-s  and  reprcscntttircs  of 
ta,  with  whom  the  autliority  of  this  coun-  the  pope.  For  this  reason,  on  their  retint 
cil  would  stand  hifjh,  injismuch  as  they  home,  they  were  deprived  by  the  pope  rf 
reintroduced  ima^e-worship,  an<l  who  their  spiriinal  offices.  He  then  proceedi 
sometimes  speaks  of  it  as  an  ecumenical  to  say  of  the  other  patriarchs  :  oi  <r  dUw 
council,  still  intimates,  that  it  did  not  strict-  in  /Jtv  civaro/.^f,  «/->.'  iVd  ruv  hrai^ 
ly  deserve  the  title  ecumenical,  and  lays  TZfinrparrcvric:  adt  /a.vi^mtcc,  oi-j^  iird  Tji» 
open  the  whole  trick  in  the  ciise  of  the  so  irarfnapxuiv  a^ro^rra^.t'i-rff,  on  fiif^  Wf* 
called  representatives  of  the  three  patri-  aav,  if  varepov,  Au)  rd  tov  iih^ovc  6ioc  ^ 
archs  —  tlie  object  of  which  he  rightly  ex-  ?j)r6Ti  (fear  of  the  Saracens^  roi)rodift^ 
plains  as  having  been  to  comnumd  that  oinw  ol  evrav&a,  Iva  tov  alperi^ovra  ^•Ji' 
respect  from  the  people  brought  up  in  the  /xd?.Xov  rreiauaiv  bp^odo^eiv  Ik  rovaiawt' 
principles  of  the  iconoclasts  which  would  viKf/v  ^r/^ev  u^potrr^ffvai  m*vo6o9.  Ha 
bo  due  to  the  authority  of  an  ecumenical  states,  that  this  council  is  considered  in  the 
council.  lie  says  ^l.  I.  ep.  38  :  ov6r  yiip  Roman  church  merely  as  a  avvodoc  rwriof. 
oi  KtKadiKOTec  avTiKpoauTToi  their  reprc-  To  be  sure,  the  more*  rigid  Theodore  W 
■entatlTCs)  tuv  uXXtw  imrptapxw,  ^nwef.  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  this  chnrdi 
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'  yew  786  ftia  ohanb«nem1)Iy  ms  opened  at  C(»Btan1ano|te. 
1,  however,  hid  not  been  well  eonoeited.  ^Hie  m&jority  of -Qifl 
having  been  created  partly  in  tiM  time  <tf  Leo,  and  partiy  ia 
lua  sbooenor  OouBta&tine,  still  maintained  ttor  hoatilit^  to 
uid  among  tbem  were  many  lealonfl  <ffionento,  many  from 
tbat  had  Img  nnoe  baotBhed  imagee  from  thor  bonseholda,  ao 
n  cluldhood,  they  had  been  aoon^nned  to  abomnate  tiiem  a> 
Bat  still,  oiring  to  the  aervile .  spirit  ttien  rdgmng  in  fiu 
lorch,  they  woiud  not  have  ventured  apon  ao  stoat  a  reriat- 
he  will  <^  the  ooart,  onless  tlMy  had  oonntod  vfoa  a  poweiftil 
from  the  anny,  and  esperaaOy  frnn  the  impenal  bodycoaid 
iahed  along  with  the  lively  remembianoe  <rf  Oimslantine  Gapro- 
k  steady  attaohmest  to  laa  |«iiidideB.  These  Inah^,  with 
any  <tf  &»  lait|r*  were  associated,'  held  seont  meelingB  pre- 
the  opening  of  ttie  ooonofl,  for  the  puipose  of  deviring  mea- 

fros^ating  die  patriarch's  plans,  and  preventing  the  mealing 
neH  which  they  regarded  as  wh<41y  aoneoessaiy.  The  pa- 
vho  heard  of  this,  reminded  them  utat  he  waa  bishop  of  the 
md  that  they  were  gnilfy  of  an  infraotion  of  the  eccle»aslaoal 
holding  meeting  without  hiB  consent,  and  exposed  tbemeelres 
n  of  th«r  offices.  They  now,  indeed,  relinquished  thur  meet 
t  stall  they  endeavored  to  carry  on  their  operationB  in  secret, 
e,  the  empress  with  her  body-guard,  made  her  entrance  into 
inoide — bat  the  hitter  instead  of  being  men  who  could  ben- 
i  to  support  the  measures  of  die  government,  were  on  the  con- 
gued  mth  the  bishops  of  the  opposition.  On  the  evemng  of 
r-first  of  July,  the  day  before  die  one  appmnted  for  the  open- 
e  council,  an  excited  company  of  them  assembled  in  the  oap- 
'  tiie  church  where  the  council  was  to  be  held,  with  ndsy 
ne  exclaiming  this  thing  another  that,  but  all  uniting  in  the 
there  should  be  no  council.  The  empress  did  not  on  this  ao- 
ter  in  her  purpose.  On  the  first  of  August,  the  council  was 
But  when  the  ecclesiastic^  law  was  read,  that  no  general 
ould  be  held  without  the  as^tance  of  the  oQier  patriarchs,  (a 
rhich  the  decrees  of  the  other  coondl  of  the  iconoclaets  were 
Is  declared  to  be  null  and  void,)  a  large  body  of  soldiers,  per- 
he  instigation  of  the  bishops  of  the  oppomtion,  assembled  with 

forions  shouts  before  the  dooie  of  the  church ;  when  the  em- 
mungitbest  to  yield  to  foree,  in  order  to  conquer  by  cunning, 


putj,  Bcemi  to  lUTe  held  the  Boma  pmcs- 
dence  now.  We  find  named  among  the 
headi  of  the  amipiraCoTS  againit  imagei, 
Leo  bishop  of  IroDinm  in  I%iygia;  Nu^o- 
lans  biahop  of  Bienpolu  id  tlie  lame  pro- 
vince;  Hjpalios  bishop  of  Nice  in  Bilhj. 
nil  i  GrwJrr  bishop  of  Piainiu  in  Galatia : 
Georcins  Diriiop  of  I^idia ;  Leo  bishop  of 
the  iahnd  of  Rhodea,  and  another  Leo  tdilt- 
op  of  the  Wand  i^  Carpalhas  (Scaipaalo) 
See  HardniiL  L  c  f.  *7. 


m  Kcconnt  of  their  lenient  trcat- 
B  bUhopi  who  had  belonged  lo 
if  the  iroaoclaat*,  and  of  those 
if  iimonj  ;  K«  below. 
I  Mvend  of  the  biifaop«  at  the 
■EJl  of  Nice,  actio  L  HardoiD  T. 
r  Tairn)  Tj  alpean  i/fiov  yewti- 

■ov  lirti  Xainuv  nvOv  iroUur 
V.     Hardnin.  IT.  f.  Si. 
nn  Mahops  from  different  conn- 
nirTglB,  toe  original  MM  of  thii 
UI.'  20 
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sent  one  of  her  officers  of  the  household  to  infonn  the  aeiembled 
council,  tliat  thej  must  dissolve,  and  yield  to  the  violence  of  the  nnd- 
titude.  The  wiU  of  the  Lord  would  afterwards  soon  be  accompGflhed.' 
The  empress  directed  that  the  multitude,  who  were  joined  also  bj 
Bovcral  of  the  bishops,  should  rave  and  shout  against  such  as  presiimed 
to  attack  the  autliority  of  the  seventh  ecumenical  council,  until  aoon, 
wlien  hunger  caused  the  people  to  dis]^>erse.  Thus  the  uprovBoIh 
sided  ;  and  the  cunning  Irene,  pretending  that  the  soldiers  of  the  goud 
were  needed  abroad,  drew  them  away  from  the  city ;  when  they  ¥«• 
broken  up,  and  a  new  guard  formed  in  their  stead,  on  whom  reliioei 
could  be  })laced.  All  tlie  necessary  preparations  having  been  made^ 
the  general  council  was  convened  one  year  later,  in  787  ;  not  at  Cot 
stantinople,  where  disturbances  from  the  party  of  the  iconoclasts  mn 
always  to  be  feared,  but  at  jSice,  where  it  might  derive  additaonilifr 
thority  from  the  remembrance  of  tlie  first  Nicene  council.  The  mat 
ber  of  the  members  comivosing  this  council  was  about  three  hnndied 
and  fifty.  Tlie  empress,  in  lier  proclamation  for  the  council,  declared, 
it  is  true,  that  every  one  thei*e  should  exi)re3s  his  convictions  with  b» 
dom  ;9  but  she  had  assured  herself  beforehand,  that  the  bishops,  hitb 
erto  hostile  to  images,  would  now  yield  to  the  prevailing  spirit.  If 
everytliing  had  not  been  alivady  agi-eed  upon  and  settled  before  the 
deUberations  took  place,  it  would  have  been  impossible  so  quickly  to 
despatch  the  whole  business,  in  six  sessions  from  the  twenty-fourth  of 
September  to  the  sixth  of  Octoljer ;  so  tliat  in  the  seventh  and  kit 
session  held  at  Nice  on  tlie  thirteenth  of  October,  nothing  remained, 
]>ut  for  the  decisions  to  be  formally  published,  and  subscribed  by  al  j. 
The  historv  of  those  six  ses.sions,  shows  too,  that  further  deUberatiooi 
were  not  needed  on  the  emi)loymeut  and  worshij)  of  images. 

At  this  council,  many  passages  from  the  older  church  teadten, 
sometimes  forged  fix)m  the  earlier,  and  sometimes  genuine  trom  4e 
later  times,  were  read  and  quoted  as  testimonies  in  favor  of  images; 
miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  images  were  rehearsed  fi«B 
the  lives  of  sabits ;  nor  were  those  wanting  who  affirmed  they  had 
witnessed  such  themselves.  A  presbyter  testified,  that  on  his  retum 
home  from  the  council  of  Constantinople  in  the  preceding  year,  he  had  ^ 
l)een  visited  by  a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  and  was  cured  by  a  figure  of 
Christ.^  Individual  bishoj>s,  one  after  anotlier,  and  then  numbers  of 
them  tf>^other,  came  forward  and  renounced  the  errors  of  the  icoDO- 
clasts,  and  tlesired  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Catholic  church.  Oibert 
appeare«l,  who  pretended  now  to  have  thorouglily  examined  the  whok 
subject,  and  to  have  arrived  at  a  sure  and  settled  conviction,^ — Wst 

*  Hanhiiii.  Conoil.  IV.  f.  2S.     Aivordinp:  pi\}uf/rnvc  trfff/coTrorj*.      Amonp:  th*  ^' 

to  the  di'claration  of  Tarn>iiis  himself  at  who  l»oldly  stood  hv  the  side  o^  TartHW 

the  op4'iiin«r  of  the  second  Nicene  council  was  the  a*l)ovementioncd  venerable  iN** 

(I.  c.  f.  :U)  there  Avere  then  hut  few  hisliops  J»Uuo.  whose  life  was  written  by  Tlwdort 

dmdiiUjf  in  favor  of  ima^re- worship  ;    he  Srudita.     See  Acta  Sanct.  T.  L  Ajiil  Ap- 

savs  ot  the-e  events  :  iKiir,^ri  'uWvavdimg  pendix  ^  24.  f.  50. 

o.Y/of  ^x'fi'n}    Kai    ttlkiuoq   }  iuuv,   ;it/Vaf  «  I,,  c.  Ilanluin.  f,  3S. 

r/uiv  Hiiia'/.Fii;  t;  ov  .t'/P'  ^f"i-'  ti>t)i'<r&n'  ^  See  Ilarduin.  IV.  f.  211. 

uevt  IxovTfi  eig  avfifuixiav  Kai  raaf  ei'o-  *  L.  e.  f.  39. 
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pa  who,  with  a  disgusting  want  of  sel&rospect,  bore  voluntary  ^sti- 
dony  to  their  own  stupidity  and  ignorance.'  Whole  bodies  of  them 
xclaimed,  we  have  all  sinned,  we  have  all  been  in  error,  we  all  beg 
srgiveness.'  One  of  tiiose  bishops,  who  now  professed  to  repent  of 
heir  former  hostility  to  images,  declared  he  had  become  convinced,  by 
he  declarations  of  Scripture  and  of  tlie  fathers,  that  the  use  of  ima- 
ges ^'as  in  accordance  with  the  apostolic  tradition.  Tarasius  asked 
lim,  how  it  could  happen  that  a  bishop  of  eight  or  ten  years'  standing, 
jB  he  was,  should  now,  for  the  first  time,  be  convinced  of  the  truth  ; 
o  which  he  had  the  effrontery  to  reply,  ''  The  evil  has  existed  for  so 
ong  a  time,  and  acquired  so  great  an  influence,  that  perhaps  we  were 
ed  into  the  error  in  consequence  of  our  sins ;  3  but  we  hope  in  God  to 
16  delivered."  Several  others  *  excused  themselves  on  the  ground  that 
faey  were  bom,  brought  up,  and  educated  in  that  sect ;  and  it  might 
bmbtless  be  true  of  many,  who  had  formed  their  opinions  when  the 
^emment  allowed  notlung  to  be  said  in  fisivor  of  images,  and  who 
lad  not  been  able  to  examine  the  argimients  on  both  sides,  that  they 
irould  now  be  easily  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  the  image-wor- 
ihippers.  One  of  the  bishops,  Gregory  of  Neo-Gaesarea,  said,  ^^  I  am 
mzioiis  to  learn  how  my  lord  the  patriarch  and  the  holy  synod  shall 
iecide  "  —  afterwards  he  added,  '^  Since  this  whole  assembly  speak 
ind  think  alike,  I  am  persuaded  they  have  the  truth."  &  A  very  easy 
matter,  to  be  sure,  for  men  of  this  stamp,  to  whom  the  voice  of  the 
ijority  was  always  the  same  as  that  of  truth,  to  change  their  opin- 
wi&i  each  change  of  the  times.  Some  who,  under  the  reign  of 
Constantino  Copronymus,  had  been  compelled  to  swear  that  they  would 
renounce  image-worship,  now  felt,  or  pretended  to  feel,  scruples  of 
conscience  about  professing  other  principles.  The  way  was  made 
dear  for  these  by  a  decree  of  the  council,  who  decided  that  it  was  no 
perjury  to  violate  an  oath  made  in  contradiction  to  the  divine  law.« 
Among  the  bishops  who  avowed  their  repentance,  were  some  that  had 
borne  a  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  iconoclasts  the  year  before. 
%ese  now  declared :  "  We  sinned  before  God  and  the  church ; — we 
feD  through  ignorance."  ^  The  same  Gregory  of  Neo-Csesarea,  who?e 
disgraceful  confession  has  just  been  quoted,  was  one  of  the  most  for- 
waid  leaders  of  the  iconoclasts  at  the  coimcil  of  Constantinople  ;  but 
the  other  party  exulted  to  see  such  members  of  that  council  present 
also  at  this,  and  comjK^lIed  to  bear  witness  of  their  own  disgrace,  and 
to  condemn  their  own  teaching.^  Tlioso  bishops  who  wore  willing  to 
certify  their  orthodoxy  by  signing  a  formal  recantation,  were  not  only 
restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  but  permitted,  though  not 
without  some  demurring,  to  retain  their  episcopal  stations.     That  the 

*  L.  c  f.  41.  T^f  uKpa^  fiov  iiua&iag  Kal  ?.€t  Kot  ^povfly  ifia^ov  koI  t:rXr)nrH{>opy^r", 
ify^peiag  nail  rifi0.riniviig  diavoiag  karl  brt  ii  uAij&Eia  avrij  iffriv  f)  vvvi  ^JjTovfturj 
T»wt>.  Kal  KTifnt(j(jofAcvrf.  f.  77. 

'L.cf.  62.  'L.  c.  f.  208. 

»  L.  c.  f.  48.  T  F.  48. 

<L.c.  f.  6Q.  »L.  f.  128.  . 

*  'Hvlxa  naaa  i  bfifiyvpii  avrrj  rb  tv  7x1- 
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council,  in  opposition  to  the  practice  of  the  clmrch  in  RimilM'  cases, 
should  treat  with  so  much  hidul<^ucc  the  ucn  who  had  been  at  Uie 
head  of  tlie  iconoclasts,  and  the  ctiicf  managers  of  their  intrigoes, 
was  a  iK>licy  which  no  doubt  seemed  to  be  justified  bj  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  times.  The  party  of  the  iconoclasts  was  still  too  poiF 
erful  to  be  slighted  altogether ;  and  men  were  glad  to  adopt  any  means 
whatsoever,  which  served  to  deprive  that  party  of  its  heads  and  prin* 
cipal  adherents.  liut  the  fierce  zealots  among  the  monks  were  not  to 
be  satisfied  with  this  policy  of  the  court  party.* 

As  to  the  form  of  the  recantation  adopted  in  this  case,  the  foDof- 
ing  particulars  in  it  deserve  to  be  noticed.  The  anathema  was  m- 
nounccd  on  all  such  as  despised  the  doctrines  of  the  fathers  acconiing 
to  the  tradition  of  the  Catliolic  church ;  on  all  who  said,  that  on  pointo 
where  no  distinct  and  certain  instruction  is  given  by  the  Old  or  New 
Testament,  we  are  not  bound  to  follow  the  doctrines  of  Qie  fathers,  of 
the  ecumenical  synods,  or  the  tradition  of  Hie  Catholic  church.*  From 
this,  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  many  of  the  iconoclasts,  wh^  op- 
posed by  the  authority  of  the  church  tradition,  were  in  the  hahit  of 
replying,  that  even  this,  separate  fix>m  the  authority  of  Scriptare, 
could  not  be  considered  by  tliem  as  any  decisive  authority — a  mark 
of  the  protestant  tendency  which  proceeded  from  this  party.'  At  the 
suggestion  of  one  of  tlie  Koman  delegates,  an  image  was  bron^  into 
the  assembly,  and  kissed  by  all  the  members.^  In  the  seventh  ses* 
sion,  to  determine  what  constituted  images,  and  what  reverence  was  doe 
to  them,  it  was  resolved,  that  not  only  the  sign  of  the  cross,  but  also  inh 
ages  drawn  with  colors,  composed  of  Mosaic  work,*  or  formed  of  otker 
suitable  materials,  might  be  placed  hi  the  churches,  on  sacred  vesseb 
and  vestments,  on  wails  and  tables,  in  houses  and  in  the  streets,  as 
well  as  images  of  Christ,  of  the  virgin  Mary,  of  angels,  and  of  all 
holy  and  devout  men.  But  the  great  injustice  that  was  done  to  the 
advocates  of  the  image-worship,  by  broadly  accusing  them  of  idolatij, 
appears  from  tlie  following  express  detennination  of  the  council:— 
"  Bowing  to  an  image,  which  is  simply  the  token  of  love  and  rever 
ence,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with  the  adoration  which 
is  due  to  God  alone."  *  The  same  was  true  also  of  the  cross,  the 
books  of  the  evangelists,  and  other  consecrated  objects.  To  this  symr 
bolical  expression  of  the  feelings  was  reckoned  likewise  the  strewing 

'  This  aj)i)onrs  afterwards  in  the  case  of  already  eited.    Thus  their  dependence  * 

Theodorus  Stiidita.     The  monks  made  it  a  the    dominant    court-purty  becooei  ^ 

matter  of  t'omphiint  aj;ain8t  the  majority  more  evident, 

of  the  bishops  in  this  council,  that  they  had  '  L.  c.  f.  42. 

obtained  thoir  official  stations  by  simony.  '  See  one  of  the  nnntheroas  pruumuKed 

Sec  the  letter  of  the  patriarch  Tarasius  to  in  the  eighth  session,  f.  484.    Ei  rif  »■•■> 

the  ablK)t  John,  llanluin. IV.f.  521.     Tor-  rapdAootv  kKK?,^Gta(TTtKffi%  tyypa^  %ipf 

Tuv  ot'Tug  ai'Tov  IvrKu/.taav  tij  avvft^tf)  rh  pntl>nv,  u-&Erel^  avadefxa  ioru. 

irXiov    fit(>o^  Tutv  ct'Ao/Jwj'   /io^a^ui',    Kal  *  Sec  Act.  V.  f.  322. 

f/fieiC  61  TTiwe}  iviJaKOfiev  rt/v  l-)KXr/aiv  raO-  *  EUuveg  Ik  '^T)pi6o^. 

mv'  6ti  01  TrAf/ovff  Tuv  tTrKTKoiruv  xph/^^'  '  F.  4.')6.  * Aonaafiiiv  Kot  TtfiririKi[9iip^ 

oiv  CiVfiaavTO  rtfV  lepoxrvvr/v.     This  agrees  Kvvrjatv  (irroi'f/iftv,  af»  fi^'  rr/v  card*^*!! 

with  tlie  remarks  of  an  image-worshipjwr  f/fiuv  u?.rj^ivr)v  ^arpeiaVf  ^  irpiirei  j^^ 

respecting  these  bisliops,  which  we  have  i^eig  ^vaei. 
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snse  and  fhe  barning  of  lights.^    The  honor  paid  to  an  image 

be  referred  to  the  object  which  the  image  represented. 

synod  having  com|deted  its  business  in  seven  sessions,  the  patri- 
vrith  tiie  whole  assembly,  was  directed  to  repair  to  Constantino- 
Here,  on  the  twentj-tlurd  of  October,  was  held  the  eighth  ses- 
n  the  imperial  palace  of  Magnaura ;  and  this  was  attended  by 
npress  herself,  accompamed  by  her  son  Constantino,  and  sur- 
3a  by  an  immense  multitude  of  the  people,  for  whom  the  im- 
m  of  this  grand  assembly  was  no  doubt  especially  designed, 
mpress  commanded  that  the  decrees  which  had  been  passed 

be  publicly  read ;  she  then  asked  the  bishops  whether  these 
)S  really  expressed  their  common  conviction ;  and  all  having  de- 
,  with  repeated  exclamations,  that  they  did,  she  caused  the 
»ns  to  be  placed  before  her  and  her  son  Constantino,  and  both 
ibed  them.  When  this  was  done,  the  assembled  bishops  repeat- 
houted,  in  the  usual  form.  Long  live  the  orthodox  queen-regent. 
IS,  after  so  long  and  violent  a  contest,  the  worship  of  images 
Qore  gained  the  victory  in  the  Greek  church.  But  the  means 
Lch,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  necessary  to  resort  in  order  to 
e  this  victory,  proves  that  tiie  image-breakers  still  formed  a 

and  importaiit  party.  And,  of  course,  it  was  impossible  that, 
ih  means,  a  tendency  of  spirit  which  had  taken  so  deep  a  hold 
ortion  of  tiie  people,  could  be  suppressed  at  once.    Reactions 

ensue  from  the  party  oppressed,  by  means  of  which,  as  we 
see  at  the  opening  of  the  succeeding  period,  a  new  series  of 
;  conflicts  against  image-worship  would  finally  be  introduced. 
>nly  remains  for  us  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  part  taken  by  the 
m  church  in  these  disputes.  The  negotiations  between  the 
and  the  iconoclast  emperors,  show  to  what  extent  the  worship 
kges  had  become  dominant  in  the  church  of  Rome ;  but  it  was 
rise  with  the  church  of  the  Franks.  The  only  question  which 
uggests  itself  is,  whether  in  the  Frankish  church  image-worship 
pposed  from  the  beginning,  —  since  we  find  that  in  the  time 
'gory  the  Great,  Serenus,  bishop  of  Massilia,  was  a  violent  oppo- 
rf  images,  —  or  whether  this  tendency  of  the  religious  spirit 
rst  called  forth  in  the  Frankish  church  by  the  progress  of  cul- 
Q  the  Carolingiai)  age  ?  We  should  be  able  to  come  to  a  more 
1  decision  of  this  point,  if  any  distinct  account  were  still  to  be 

of  the  first  proceedings,  with  regard  to  images,  in  the  Frank- 
lurch,  under  the  reign  of  Pipin.  By  occasion  of  an  embassy, 
»y  the  Greek  emperor  Constantino  to  king  Pipin,  the  points  of 
6  then  generflJly  existing  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
les,  and  consequentiy  the  dispute  about  images,  were  discussed 

die  letter  also  addressed  by  Taiu-  ror.  Hence  it  u  added,  in  the  spirit  of  Byzan- 

the  name  of  the  council,  to  the  em-  tine  adulation,  'Earl  ytip  TrpocKinftjoic  nai 

le  irpo(TKVvtfcic  Kor^  XaTpeiav  is  dis-  if  xard,  rtfi^  itaX  iro&ov  Koi  ^fiov,  uc  f^poo^ 

led  from  the  other  kinds  of  npooKv-  kvvovjuv  vfielc  H^  ko^Ivucov  k€U  vf^ei*- 

•e.  g.  ftt>m  that  kind  of  obeisance  Tanjv  iftuv  l3aoiXeiav,    Harduin.  IV.  f. 

;  wad  the  custom  to  pay  to  the  empe-  476. 
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in  an  assembly  of  bishops  and  seculars  at  Gentiliacnm  (Gentilly),  in 
767 ;  but  in  none  of  the  historical  records  which  mention  this  assem- 
bly, do  wo  find  a  word  respecting  the  conclusion  arrived  at  <m  the 
subject  of  images.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  draw  from  what 
afterwards  followed  a  probable  inference,  with  regard  to  precedmg 
events.  As  pope  Paul  the  First  signified  to  the  king  his  satasfiM^tkm 
with  what  had  been  done  at  this  assembly,  in  which,  moreover,  pnel 
delegates  took  part,^  we  might  be  led  to  conclude  that  image-wonmp 
was  here  approved.  But  this  conclusion,  however,  would  not  be  nu- 
ranted  by  the  facts;  for  it  is  by  no  means  clear,  that  the  pope's 
approbation  had  any  special  reference  to  the  matter  in  qu^tion. 
The  business  transacted  at  this  assembly  related  not  only  to  other 
doctrinal  matters  beside  this,  but  also  to  a  disputed  question  of  a 

SoUtico^cclesiastical  nature,  of  great  interest  to  the  pope,  lie 
reek  emperor  had  endeavored  to  obtain  from  the  king  of  the  Franks 
the  restoration  of  those  possessions  in  Italy  wrested  by  the  latter  finom 
the  Longobards,  and  presented  to  the  church  of  Kome  or  to  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter's.  This  Pipin  had  refused.  Now  the  pope, 
in  expressing  to  the  king  his  satisfaction  at  this  refusal,®  might  well 
be  induced  to  pass  a  milder  judgment  on  the  decisions  of  the  synod 
with  regard  to  images ;  especially  since,  at  all  events,  the  Frankish 
church  would  have  to  agree  with  the  Roman,  in  opposing  the  Greek 
destruction  of  images.  It  may  have  been  the  case,  also,  that  this 
conunon  opposition  to  the  then  Greek  church,  was  more  sharply  ex- 
pressed by  the  assembly ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar 
points  of  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  church  were  pre- 
sented in  a  more  covert  and  gentle  manner.  If  the  tendency  of 
religious  spirit,  which,  on  this  particular  subject,  now  made  its  ap 
pearance  in  the  Carolingian  age,  had  been  altogether  new  in  flie 
Frankish  church,  it  must  have  met  there  with  some  degree  of  resistr 
ance ;  but  of  this  we  find  not  the  least  indication. 

We  are  more  exactly  informed  respecting  the  part  taken  by  the 
Frankish  church  in  these  controversies,  under  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne. Tina  emperor  himself  stood  forth  as  a  zealous  opponent  of 
the  second  Nicene  council,  and  of  the  principles  expressed  by  that 
council  on  the  subject  of  image-worship.  The  hostile  relations  which 
now  arose  between  the  emperor  Charles  and  the  empress  Irene,  who 
had  retreated  from  her  first  advances  towards  betrothing  her  son 
Constantine  to  the  Frankish  princess  Rothrud,  might  be  supposed  to 
have  an  influence  on  his  manner  of  expressing  himself  against  that 
council ;  and  various  sarcastic  remarks  might  seem  to  betray  a  tem- 
per somewhat  ruffled  by  outward  occasions  of  excitement.     But  oe^ 

'  The  words  of  the  pope :  Agnitis  omni-  Cod.  Carolin.  ep.  26.  Mansi  T.  "XJL  f. 

bos  a  Yobis  pro  exaltatione  sanctae  Dei  614),  he  hoped   that   he  would   amwer 

eoclesiae  et  ndei   orthodoxae  defcnsiono  nothing    nisi  quod  ad  exaltatioiiem  ma- 

peractis  laetati  sumus.    See  Cod.  Carolin.  tris  Ycstrae  Romanae  eoclesiae  pertmere 

ep.  20.  Mansi  Concil.  T.  XII.  f.  605.  noscatis,  and  that  he  would  on  no  •oocmnt 

'  The  pope  had  said  to  the  king,  when  take  back  again  what  he  had  once  ghnen  to 

speaking  of  the  answer  to  be  given  to  the  the  apostle  Peter.    This  hope  die  pope 

Qreek  mesaengen   by  this  council  (see  now  saw  AilfiUed. 
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tainly  the  emperor's  conduct  may  be  satisfactorily  explained  from  the 
spirit  of  purer  piety  which  animated  him  and  his  ecclesiastical  advi- 
serSy  and  from  the  impression  which  the  language  of  Byzantine  supers 
stition  and  B\^zantine  exaggeration,  so  fond  of  indulging  in  a  fulsome 
T^biage,  would  make  on  the  simpler  feeEngs  of  the  pons  Prankish 
monarch.  Three  years  after  the  close  of  this  last  Nicene  council, 
therefore  in  790,^  there  appeared,  under  the  emperor's  name,  a  refu- 
tation of  tliat  council  f  and  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
composed  tliis  celebrated  work,  entitled  "  The  Four  Caroline  Books" 
(quatuor  Ubri  Carolini),^  as  he  intimates  himself,  not  without  some 
assistance  from  his  theologians,  who  perhaps  furnished  him  with  the 
matter,  and  had  some  share  in  elaborating  it,  especially  Alcuiu,^  yet 
we  may  easily  believe  concerning  a  prince,  who  exercised  so  indepen- 
dent a  judgment  on  reUgious  matters,  and  who  even  directed  the 
attention  of  ^Vlcuin  himself  to  important  corrections,  which  might  be 
made  in  his  writings,  that  this  work,  which  he  published  under  his  own 
name,  was  not  merely  read  in  his  presence,  and  found,  or  made  to  coin- 
cide with  his  own  views,  but  took  from  him,  in  a  great  mcasui-e,  the 
form  in  which  it  finally  appeared.  He  says  himself,  that  zeal  for 
God  and  the  truth^  had  constrained  him  not  to  keep  silence,  but  to  ap- 
pear publicly  against  prevailing  errors. 

In  this  work,  while  he  distinguishes  the  use  from  the  abuse  of  images 
in  church-life,  he  combats  the  fanaticism  of  the  iconoclasts  as  well  as 
the  superstition  of  the  image-worshippers,  attacking  both  tiie  assem- 
blies which  represented  these  tendencies  and  laid  claim  to  the  charac- 
ter of  ecumenical  councils.  It  was  objected  to  the  iconoclasts,  that 
they  were  bent  on  utterly  exterminating  those  images  which  had  been 
appointed  by  the  ancients  for  the  decoration  of  the  churches,  and  for 


*  As  is  said  in  the  preface  itself  (p.  8.  ed.  from  the  conspiracy  wliich  had  hcen  form- 
Henmann).  ed  u^inst  him,  and  of  the  transfer  of  the 

*  He  himself  says :  qnod  opus  aggressi  imperiul  cro^Ti  to  Charlcniuj^nc.  The 
innras  cum  coniiiventia  socerdotam  in  most  important  objection  to  tlic  supposi- 
regno  a  Deo  nobis  concesso  catholicis  gre-  tion  that  Alcuin  assisted  in  the  composi- 
girog  praclatonmi.  tion  of  this  work,  is  the  chnmolojric-al  one, 

'  Wnich  work  was  first  published  bv  J.  brought  fonvanl,  after  Frol)eiiiu.s  (see  T. 

Tilliiu  (Jean  du  Tillet,  afterwards  bisnop  II.  opp.  Alcuin.  f.  459),  by  Gicsclor,  that 

of  Meaux),  in  the  veor  1549»  Alcum  was  then  absent  on  a  visit  to  Eng- 

*  That  Alcuin,  wfiom  the  emperor  Charles  land.  Bnt  even  if  this  were  so,  still  he 
wii  in  the  habit  of  consulting  on  all  could,  while  absent,  assist  tlie  emperor 
contested  points  of  doctrine,  and  whom  he  with  his  pen ;  and  that  he  did  so.  is  con- 
employed  as  an  author,  must  have  hod  firmed  by  a  tradition  found  in  the  English 
lome  share  in  the  work,  appears  evident,  annalist,  Koger  of  Hoveden,  of  tlie  13th 
particnlarly,  from  the  striking  resemblance  century,  relating  to  the  year  792,  which 
of  one  passage  in  the  Carolinian  books  states  that  Alcuin  wrote  and  transmitted 
(IV.  c  6.  pog.  456.  457,  ed.  Heumann)  to  the  king  of  the  Franks  a  letter  against 
widi  a  passage  in  Alcuin's  Commentary  on  the  decrees  of  the  second  council  of  Nice, 
die  Gospel  according  to  John  (I.  IL  c.  IV.  in  the  name  of  the  English  bishops  and 
1 500,  ed.  Froben),  it  we  consider  that  he  princes.  Though  this  report  comes  from 
published  this  commentary  not  till  ten  too  late  a  period  to  possess  the  force  of  a 
years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Caroli-  trustworthy  testimony,  and  also  contains 
lAmn  books  ;  since  it  is  clear  from  the  let-  an  anachronism,  yet  some  ancient  tradition 
ter  ad  soror.  ct  tU.  which  is  prefixed  to  the  may  be  lying  at  the  foundation  of  it 
commentary,  that  these  books  appeared  ^'Zelus  Dei  et  YcritatiB  studium. 
complete  in  the  year  of  pope  Leo's  esci^ 
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memorials  of  past  events ;'  that  they  unwisely  placed  all  images  in  one 
and  the  i«amc  category  with  idols ;  and  that  the  members  of  tibeircotm- 
cil  had  given  to  Constantine  the  honor  which  is  due  to  Christ  aloiie,in 
saying  he  had  delivered  them  from  idols,  yet  the  council  of  the  icono- 
clasts is  treated  with  more  lenity  than  that  of  the  image-worshinjers; 
and  the  well  meant,  though  misguided  zeal  of  the  former  party  rorfte 
cause  of  <5od,  called  forth  by  the  excessive  superstition  of  the  latter. 
was  acknowledged.  In  opposition  to  the  harsh  expressions  which  W 
been  used  against  them  at  the  second  ^cene  council,  it  is  aflSrmcd, 
that  they  had  by  no  means  involved  themselves  in  so  great  a  sin,  hj 
stripping  the  churches,  through  a  mistaken  zeal,  of  the  images  wUcn 
sened  to  embellish  them.«  With  fisu:  greater  acrimony,  tlie  emperor 
expresses  his  opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  second  Nicene  conndl, 
as  well  as  to  the  arguments  by  which  they  were  defended ;  and  here 
the  interest  for  a  more  spiritual  piety  manifests  itself  in  a  remaiksUe 
manner.  ^Vliile  to  images  no  other  end  is  assigned,  than  to  serre  as 
ornaments  to  the  churches,  or  as  means  for  perpetuating  the  memoiy 
of  events ;  and  while  the  use  or  the  abuse  of  them  for  these  ends,  is  de- 
clared to  have  no  further  bearing  on  the  interests  of  Christian  fiuth  ;* 
every  other  way  of  regarding  or  of  using  images,  is  opposed  in  flie 
most  decided  manner ;  and  it  plainly  appears  how  entirely  tmffi 
from  the  author  of  this  work  was  that  enthusiasm  for  art  and  for  images, 
which  we  observe  among  the  Greeks.  He  calls  it  absurd  and  fo(^^ 
to  maintiin,  as  had  been  done  at  the  second  Nicene  council,  tliat 
images  exhibited  visibly  to  the  eye  the  walk  and  conversation  of  the 
saints,  when  in  fact  their  virtues  and  merits  were  seated  in  the  sod, 
and  could  not  be  represented  in  sensible  materials  and  by  colors,  cwM 
not  be  made  objects  of  sensuous  perception.  Can  anything  be  known 
—  he  asks  —  about  their  wisdom,  their  eloquence,  their  profound  know- 
ledge, by  the  outward  sense  of  sight  ? 

It  is  represented,  indeed,  in  this  work  as  being  the  true  end  rf 
images  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  holy  deeds ;  yet  not  in  any  sndi 
sense,  as  that  they  were  needed  to  bring  up  to  remembrance  that  which 
should  be  ever  present  to  the  religious  mind ;  but  in  the  sense  that)  as 
sensible  representations  of  things  which,  even  without  such  outward 
memorials,  were  present  to  the  rcli^ous  consciousness,  they  served  to 
embellish  the  churches.  And  accordingly  the  image-worshippers  were 
censured  for  maintaining  that  images  were  necessari/j  to  perpetuate 
and  to  call  up  the  memory  of  holy  tlungs.  To  ascribe  to  them  so  nmA 
importance  as  this,  seemed  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  spiritual  na- 
ture of  Christianity.     They  who  so  expressed  themselves,  confessed  to 

^  Imagines  in  omamentis  ecclesiae  et  mentnm  sint,  an  etiam  non  sint,  niUliai  fi* 

meoioria  rerum  gestanim  ab  antiqnis  posi-  dci  catholicae  affcrro  potenmtpraejadiciflBi 

tu  c  y.  quippe  cum  ad  pcragenda  nostrae  mM 

'  See  1. 1,  c.  27. 1.  IV.  c.  4.    In  abolendis  mystcria  nallnm  penitiu  offidum  bitat 

a  banlicanim  omamentis  ima^pnibos  qno-  noscantar. 

dammodo  faenint  incaati,  had  erred  from        *  Quantae  sit  absorditatis  quantaeqoe  dft- 

impcritia,  not  from  neqnitia.  mentiae 

^L.  II.  c.  21.    Utnxm  in  basilicis  prop-        •  See  L  L  c  17.  p.  100. 
ter  memoiiBia  remm  gestanim  et  omA- 
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a  singular  blindness ;  lliey  acknowledged  so  poor  a  memory,  as  tiiat, 
witliout  the  help  of  images,  they  must  be  afindd  they  shoidd  be  vrith- 
drawn  from  the  service  of  God  and  from  the  worship  of  his  saints. 
They  acknowledged  themselves  incapable  of  so  raising  the  mind's  eye 
above  sensible  things,  as  to  draw  from  the  fbuntain  of  eternal  light, 
without  help  from  the  material  creation.^     As  the  spirit  of  man  is  sup- 
posed to  stand  in  such  fellowship  with  him  after  whose  image  it  was 
create<l,  as  to  be  competent  to  receive  into  itself,  without  the  media- 
tion of  any  created  thing  whatever,  the  image  of  the  truth  itself  which 
is  Christ ;  so  it  is  the  height  of  madness  to  affirm,  that  this  spirit  needs 
a  memento,  in  order  not  to  forget  him.     This  would  be  a  proof  of  crimi- 
nal weakness,  and  not  of  that  freedom,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the 
charactei*istic  mark  of  the  Christian  standing-ground.^    The  faith  of  a 
Christian  should  not  cling  to  sensiWe  things ;  it  must  be  looke<l  for  only 
in  the  heart.     The  meaning  of  tliis  is,  that  the  faith  of  Christians  has 
respect  to  that  which  is  invisible  ;    and  that  it  must,  with  the  heart, 
rise  to  that  which  is  invisible ;  —  in  proof  of  which  he  quotes  llom. 
8:  24  and  10:  8.     The  following  is  one  of  the  prominent  ideas  con- 
stantly reverted  to  in  tliis  work :  God,  who  fills  all  tilings,  is  not  to  be 
adored  or  sought  after  in  sensible  images,  but  should  be  ever  present 
to  the  pure  hcart.^    "  Unhappy  memory  —  it  is  said  in  another  place* 
—  which  in  order  to  think  of  that  Christ,  who  should  never  be  absent 
firam  the  good  man's  heart,  needs  the  presence  of  an  image,  and  which 
can  enjoy  the  presence  of  Christ  only  by  seeing  his  image  painted  on  a 
wan  or  on  some  sensible  material ;  for  such  a  remembrance  nourished 
by  images,  comes  not  from  that  love  of  the  heart,  which  inwardly  con- 
strains  us  to  ttiink  of  Christ,  but  is  thrust  upon  us  &om  without,  even 
as  we  are  compelled  to  present  before  our  souls  the  very  objects  we 
hate,  as  soon  as  we  behold  them  in  a  painting.     Of  such  people  it  is 
verily  to  be  feared,  that  should  they  by  some  sickness  lose  their  eye- 
right,  or  by  some  accident,  be  deprived  of  their  image,  they  would  ut- 
terly forget  that  Saviour,  whose  memory  ought  ever  to  be  present  to 
their  minds.     We  Christians,  who  with  open  face  beholding  the  glory 
of  God  are  changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  2  Cor. 
3: 18,  are  no  longer  bound  to  seek  the  truth  in  images  and  pictures, — 
we  who  through  faith,  hope  and  charity,  have  attained  by  his  own  help 
to  the  truth  which  is  in  Christ.^     In  opposition  to  the  second  Niceno 
council,  which  had  compared  the  images  of  Christians  with  the  Cheru- 
bim and  the  tables  of  the  law  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  different  points 
of  view  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament  were  distinctly  set  forth. 
"  We,  who  follow  not  the  letter  wliich  killeth  but  the  spirit  which  maketh 
alive,  who  are  not  the  fleshly  but  the  spiritual  Israel, — we  who  look 

'  Magna  sc  coccitate  obrutos  esse  faten-  creaturae  corporcae  adjutorio    fulciantur, 

tor,  qni  vim  illam  animac,  quae  memoria  1.  II.  c.  22. 

nnncupatur,  ita  se  yitiatam  habero  demon-  '  *  Cum  hoc  infinnitatis  sit  vitium,  non 

itrant,  cai  nisi  imaginum  adminiculum  suf-  libcrtatis  indicium. 

fragetur,  ab  iutcntione  eervitutis  Dei  et  •  Nou  eat  in  materialibns  imaginibus  ado- 

reneratione  sanctorum  ejus  rcccdere  com-  randus  vel  quaerendus,  sed  in  corde  man- 

pellatnr :  nee  so  idoneos  arbitrantur,  men-  dis»mo  semper  habendus,  1.  IIL  c.  29. 

tis  ocnlum  supra  crcaturam  corpoream  le-  ♦  L.  IV.  c.  2.  pag.  432. 

vare  ad  hauricndum  aetcmmn  lumen,  nisi  *  L.  L  c.  15.  p.  S9. 
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not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  fix  oar  minds  upon  those  whidi 
are  unseen,  rejoice  to  have  received  from  the  Lord  mysteries  greater 
not  only  than  images,  which  contain  no  mysteries  at  all,  but  eye& 
greater  and  more  sublime  than  the  cherubim  and  the  tables  of  the  law; 
for  the  latter  were  the  antitypes  of  things  future  ;  but  we  possess  tndj 
and  spiritually  what  had  been  prefigured  by  those  symbols."^  The 
image-worshippers,  as  we  have  seen,  were  wont  to  compare  images,  in 
reference  to  the  higher  things  they  represented,  with  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. In  opposition  to  this,  the  far  greater  importance  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  as  a  means  of  cultivating  and  promoting  the  Christian  life, 
is  most  distinctly  set  forth.  Holy  Scripture  is  a  treasure  richly  stored 
with  all  manner  of  goods :  he  who  comes  to  them  in  a  devout  temper 
of  mind,  rejoices  to  find  that  which  he  sought  in  faith.*  By  the  Ni- 
cene  council,  as  well  as  by  the  image-worshippers  generally,  images 
were  compared  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  But  even  this  was  attr^ik* 
ting  too  much  importance  to  them.  The  sign  of  the  cross  is  here  set 
quite  above  images  —  not,  to  be  sure,  without  falling  into  a  like  error 
with  the  image-worshippers ;  since  the  outward  symbol  and  the  idea 
represented  by  it  are  not,  as  they  should  have  been,  kept  dis- 
tinctiy  apart.  Under  this  banner,  and  not  by  images  —  it  is  said  — 
tiie  old  enemy  was  vanquished ;  by  these  weapons,  not  by  showy  g^oida 
of  color,  the  power  of  the  de\'il  was  destroyed ;  by  the  former  and  not 
by  the  latter,  the  human  race  was  redeemed  ;  for  on  the  cross,  not  on 
images,  hung  the  ransom  which  was  paid  for  the  world.  The  croeSi 
and  not  a  picture,  is  the  sign  of  our  king,  to  which  the  war- 
riors of  our  army  constantly  look.3  The  comparing  of  images  at  that 
council,  with  relics  of  the  saints,  and  the  requiring  a  like  reverence  to 
be  p{dd  to  them,  is  also  noticed  with  disapprobation.  Thus,  no  small 
injury  was  done  to  the  saints  ;*  since  raiment  which  had  been  worn  by 
the  saints,  and  things  of  the  like  kind,  ought  to  be  reverenced,  because 
by  contact  with  their  persons  they  had  acquired  a  sacredness  which 
begat  respect.  Images  had  been  sanctified  by  no  such  contact ;  but 
were  made  as  it  happened,  sometimes  beautifully,  sometimes  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  skill  of  the  artist,  or  the  tools  and  materials  he  emjdoyed. 
To  show  reverence  for  the  bodies  of  saints,  was  a  great  means  of  pn>- 
motibg  piety.  They  reigned  with  Christ  in  heaven,  and  their  hodi^ 
were  destined  to  rise  again  from  the  dust.  To  show  such  reverence 
for  images,  which  had  never  lived,  and  could  never  rise  again,  but 
must  be  consumed  by  fire  or  by  natural  decay,  was  quite  another 
thing.^  Considered  in  this  point  of  view,  not  only  the  act  of  prostra- 
tion (nQoa>wvtiaig)y  defended  by  the  image- worshippers,  was  condemned 
as  a  transfer  of  the  adoration  belongmg  to  God  alone  to  a  created  object,^ 

'  I.  c.  19.  p.  107.  talis,  si  pertinaciter  defcnditur.     See  p.  379, 

'  L.  IL  c.  30.  1.  c.  if  a  man  allows  himself  to  be  harried, 

'  L.  II.  c.  28.  p.  216.  no  matter  how,  into  an  act  of  this  sort,  it  if 

•  It.  III.  c,  24.  either  folly,  or  ignorance.    But  if,  M*en 

•  L.  III.  c.  24.  made  aware  of  the  falsehood,  he  still  obrti- 

•  Adorationem  soli  Deo  dehitam  imagi-  nately  defends  it,  this  is  madness  or  nnbe- 
nibns  impcrtire  aut  segnitiae  est,  si  utcun-  lief,  want  of  the  right  faith  in  God. 

que  a^tur,  aut  insaniae  vcl  potius  infideli- 
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and  as  a  species  of  idolatry,  bat  every  mode  of  testifying  that  rever- 
ence or  love  to  lifeless  images  whicn,  for  the  reascms  above  stated, 
might  be  shown  to  the  bones  of  tlie  saints,  was  rejected  as  unbefitting 
and  irrational.  It  was  denomiced  as  a  foolish  tlung  to  express  those 
feelings  for  lifeless  images,  which  could  properly  be  referred  only  to 
living  beings  ;^  and  tiie  multifarious  customs  in  regard  to  this  matter, 
which  had  sprung  up  among  the  Greeks,  were  sharpy  rebuked.  ^^  Ton 
may  painfully  study  attitudes  —  it  is  said  to  the  image-worshippers^ 
whue  making  your  supplieations,  with  incense  before  your  images ;  we 
will  carefuUy  search  after  our  Lord's  commands  in  the  books  of  the 
divine  law.  You  may  keep  lights  burning  before  your  pictures ;  we 
will  be  diligent  in  studying  the  Holy  Scriptures."*  But  here  the  em- 
peror introduces  an  objector :  "  You  deride  those  who  bum  lights  and 
Btrow  incense  before  dumb  images,  and  yet  you  yourselves  bum  lights 
ind  incense  in  churches,  which  are  but  senseless  buildmgs."  To  this 
he  replies :  ^'  It  is  one  thing  to  light  up  the  places  consecrated  to  God's 
worship,  and  in  these  places  to  present  to  God  the  incense  of  prayer 
ind  sensible  incense ;  it  is  quite  another,  to  set  lights  before  an  image 
ttiat  has  eyes  and  sees  not,  to  bum  incense  before  an  image  that  has  a 
nose  bat  smells  not.  It  is  one  thing,  solemnly  to  honor  the  house  of 
Gfod's  majesty  built  by  believers,  and  consecrated  by  the  priests ;  and 
quite  another  irrationally  to  bestow  presents  and  kisses  on  images  form- 
ed by  the  hand  of  some  painter ;  for  churches  are  the  places  where  be- 
lievers congregate ;  where  their  prayers  are  hoard  by  a  merciful  God ; 
where  the  sacrifice  of  praise  is  oflfered  to  the  Most  High,  and  the  sar 
erament  of  our  salvation  (mass)  is  celebrated ;  where  troops  of  angels 
assemble  when  by  the  hands  of  priests  the  community  of  believers  pre- 
sent their  ofiering ;  where  the  word  of  God  comes  to  water  the  thirsty 
heart."  The  emperor  objects  to  the  Greeks,  that,  as  he  had  been  in- 
formed by  his  own  embassadors  and  those  of  his  father,  while  they  be- 
stowed much  pains  on  the  fitting  up  of  images,  they  let  their  churches 
go  to  decay ;  and  to  which  he  contrasts  the  magnificent  endowment 
rf  the  churches  in  the  Frankish  cmpire.3 

As  the  Greeks  were  inclined  to  bestow  the  greatest  attention  on  the 
outward  ceremonial  of  image-worship,  even  to  the  neglect  of  the  more 
practical  duties  of  Christianity,  we  see  how  just  a  conception  the  em- 
peror had  formed  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Greek  church,  when 
we  find  him  reminding  them,  that  while  the  sacred  Scriptures  nowhere 
enjoin  image-worship,  they  do  teach  that  men  should  eschew  evil  and 
follow  atter  that  which  is  good.-*    With  regard  to  the  nice  distinctions 


'  Alind  est  hominem  salutationis  officio  nibns,  quippe  cum  in  pepiio  a  Deo  nobis 

et  hninaiiitntis  obseijuio  adorando  salutare,  concesso  bosilicae  ipso  opitalante,  qui  eas 

aliod  picturam  diversorum  colorura  fucis  conservare  dignatur,  affluentcr  auro  ai^n- 

eompa^natam  sine  prcssn,  sine  voce  vel  toque,  gemmis  ac  margaritis  et  cacteris  re- 

cwtcriH  sensibus,  ncscio  quo  cultu,  adorare,  nnstissimis  rcdnndent  apparatibus. 

L  L  c.  9.  *  Dcum  inqnirendam  docuit  (Script  S.) 

•  L.  II.  c  80.  per  Domini  timorcm,  non  per  imaginum 

'  L.  I V.  c.  3.    Pleraeqne  basilicae  in  eo-  adorationem,  et  eum,  qui  vuit  vitam  et  cu- 

ram  terris  non  solum  luminaribus  et  thy-  pit  videre  dies  bonoa,  non  imaginM 

miamatibus,  sed  etiam  ipsia  carent  tcgmi-  rare,  led  labia  a  Mo  et  lingaam  a 
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by  vliich  it  was  sought  to  justify  or  palliate  the  worship  of  iniges, 
he  says  all  this  might  be  well  enough  among  the  learned,  but  itwrnild 
answer  no  good  purpose  with  the  multitude.  Though  the  edocited, 
who  rcvcreuced  images  not  for  what  they  are  but  for  what  they  lepre- 
sent,  might  escape  superstition ;  yet  they  must  ever  prove  an  occMkm 
of  stumbling  to  the  rude  and  uncultivated,  who  reverenced  and  iw- 
8hip])ed  in  them  only  what  they  saw.  And  if  our  Saviour  denooncei 
so  iieavy  a  curse  on  him  who  should  o£fcnd  one  of  these  little  onei, 
how  umcli  heavier  must  this  curse  fall  on  him,  who  either  forced  ft 
lar^e  ])ortion  of  the  church  into  image-worship,  or  threatened  those 
with  tlie  amithema  who  rejected  it.* 

In  refutation  of  the  appeal  to  mirticles  smd  to  have  been  wroa^ 
by  images,  the  emperor  remarks  :  '^  It  was  not  clear  from  unimpeadh 
able  tes^timony,  tliat  such  miracles  had  actually  been  wrought — per 
ha|)s  the  whole  was  a  mere  fiction.     Or  if  such  things  had  actoaDj 
happened,  still  they  might  only  be  works  of  the  evil  spirit,  who  by  hif 
deceptive  arts  sought  to  beguile  men  into  that  which  is  foriudden.* 
Or  even  if  we  were  bound  to  recognize  in  these  cases  wooderfiil 
works  proceeding  from  God  himself,  yet  even  this  would  not  soiEce  to 
set   the   projjriety  of  image-worship  beyond    (question ;    for  if  God 
wrought  miracles  by  means  of  sensible  things  to  soften  the  hearts  of 
men,  yet  he  di<l  not  intend  by  so  douig  to  convert  those  sensible  tUngi 
into  objects  of  worship  —  as  might  be  shown  by  many  examples  a 
miracles  from  the  Old  Testament."  '    Nor  would  the  emperor  allow, 
that  any  weight  was  to  be  given  to  the  evidence  of  a  vision  of  angdi 
in  a  dream,  to  which  one  member  of  the  Xicene  council  had  appealed. 
No  doubtful  matter  could  be  settled  by  a  dream ;  for  it  was  impoflfr 
ble,  by  any  evidence,  for  one  man  to  prove  to  another  that  he  had  ac- 
tually seen  what  he  pretende<l.     Therefore  dreams  and  visions  ou^ 
to  be  carefully  sifted.     Dreams  inspired  hy  the  divine  Spirit  (Kd, 
indeed,  occur  in  tlie  sacred  JScriptures  ;  these,  however,  were  but  indi- 
vidual cases.     Dreams,  again,  needed  to  be  distinguished  in  respect  to 
their  origin  ;  in  respect  to  the  question,  whether  tliey  proceeded  fpMn 
divhic  revelation,  or  from  tlie  person's  o>mi  thoughts,  or  from  tempta- 
tions of  tlie  evil  spirit ;  ^  eonmionly,  however,  they  were   deceptire. 
And  as  it  coneenied  the  vision  of  an  angel,  it  behooved,  even  where 
such  a  vision  liad  been  vouchsafed,  to  follow  the  direction  of  St  Pad, 
and  try  the  spirits,  whether  they  were  from  God  ;  and  this  was  to  be 
known,  according  to  the  instruction  of  our  Lord,  from  their  fmts. 
Now  as  image-worship  is  an  ungodly  thing,  it  could  not  have  been  a 
good  spirit,  from  whom  the  exhortation  to  such  worship  proceeded.* 
As  we  liave  already  said,  reference  was  often  made,  in  defending  inh 
age-worship,  to  the  picture  of  Christ  sent  to  king  Abgarus.    Bat 

iDBtitnit  rohil)crc     Xcc  ])ic'turftm  colero  '  III.  c.  25. 

docuit,  sod  deolinarc  a  malo  et  facvrc  l)Oui-  *  Vcniiint  nonnunquam  ox  revclit>M*» 

tatcm,  I.  23.  niultotics  vcro  uut  ex  (*0);itatione  nt  ^ 

*  L.  III.  c.  16.  tontationc  aut  ex  aliqaibus  his  shnilflMi- 

'  Nc  forte  calliditatis  suae  a.stu  antiquas  III.  c.  2.5.           ; 

hostifl,  dam   mim   auocdam   demoriAtrat,  ^  L.  III.  c.  26.' 
ad  illicUa  pengcnda  fraadulenter  soadeat 
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neither  tlie  tnith  of  fliis  story,  nor  even  tlie  genuineness  of  the  pre- 
tended correspondence  between  Christ  and  king  Abgarus,  was  acknow- 
ledged in  the  Caitdinian  bookaJ 

It  is  true,  tiie  worship  of  saints  was  not  by  any  means  placed,  in 
these  books,  in  the  same  category  with  the  worship  of  images,  the  for- 
mer being  acknowledged  to  be  a  truly  Christian  act ;  at  the  same  time, 
however,  it  was  circumscribed  withm  the  limits  which  the  Christian 
consciousness  demands.  While,  at  the  second  Nicene  council,  images 
which  it  was  pretended  had  wrought  miraculous  cures,  were  compared 
with  tlie  brazen  serpent,  the  advice  here  given  is :  "  Let  those  who 
are  afflicted  with  any  bodily  disease,  repair  to  images  and  look  up  to 
them,  that  so,  when  they  find  they  are  not  cured  by  thus  looking, 
they  may  return  and  trust  Ae  Lord,  that  through  the  mediation  of  the 
saints  they  will  be  restored  to  health  by  him,  who  is  the  Author  of  all 
health  and  of  all  life.*  Men  ought  not  to  believe  that  the  saints, 
who  in  their  life-time  sought  not  their  own  glory,  but  often  disdained 
the  marks  of  honor  which  it  was  intended  to  show  them,  were  pleased 
or  benefited  by  such  overwrought  and  foolish  testimonies  of  respect.^ 

Although  this  book  appeared  under  the  name  of  an  emperor,  yet 
the  Byzantine  habit  of  idolizing  royalty  was  castigated  in  it  with  great 
severity  ;  for  the  vestiges  of  the  old  apotheosis  were  still  retained  in 
the  titles  and  honors  bestowed  on  the  Byzantine  emperors.  The 
Greek  image-worshippers  had,  in  fact,  appealed  to  the  custom  of  pros- 
tration, usually  observed  before  the  images  of  the  emperor.  By  this 
occasion,  the  emperor  Charles  was  led  to  express  himself  strongly 
against  such  a  custom.  "  What  madness — said  he  —  to  resort  to  one 
forbidden  thing,  for  arguments  to  defend  another  ! "  ^  He  then  goes 
on  to  represent  this  custom  as  having  sprung  from,  and  as  being  a  rem- 
nant of,  that  pagan  idolatry,  wliich  ought  to  be  utterly  abolished  by 
Christianity.*  It  was  the  duty  of  Christian  priests  to  take  their  stand 
against  customs  so  repugnant  to  Christianity.  So,  too,  the  mentioning 
of  the  empress  and  emperor  in  the  acts  of  the  council,  under  the  title 
of  dimne  (^cwi),  as  well  as  the  citation  of  the  imperial  rescripts  by  the 
name  of  divalia  (J^ela  yQcififtaTa)  was  expressly  condemned,  as  savor^ 
ing  of  paganism.®  The  low  flattery  of  the  bishops  who  compared  the 
emperors,  as  restorers  of  the  pure  Christian  doctrines,  with  the  apos- 
tles, is  severely  reproved  f  and  the  occasion  is  seized  for  drawing  out 
the  contrast  in  full  between  the  emperors  and  the  apostles.^  As  these 
bishops  had  at  the  same  time,  asserted,  that  the  emperors  were  en- 

'  Sec  L  IV.  c.  10.  ligno,  cnm  talcm  gentilibus  occasionem  de- 

'I.  IS.  Solas  Dens  adorandnn,  martyrcs  miLS  mortaliam  rcgnm  imagines  odorando 

rero,  vel  quilibot  Rancti  vencrandi  potius,  et  ab  his  cxcmpla  somcndo. 

qoAtn  odorondi.  L  IV.  c  27.  *  L.  I.  c.  3.     Qui  so  iidci  et  rcligionis 

'  L.  111.  c.  16.  Christianac  jactant  rctiuero  fastigium,  qui 

*  Nam  qui!)  furor  est,  quacTO  dementia,  et  intra  ecclcsiam  novas  et  ineptas  constitu- 

at  hoc  in  cxemplum  adorandarum  imagi-  tioues  audacter  statuero  aflcctant  et  se  Di- 

nam  ridiculum  adducatur,  quod  imperato*  vos  suaque  gesta  Divalia  gcntilitcr  nunca- 

mm  imiigines  in  civitatibus  et  plateis  ado-  pare  non  formidant. 

rantur  et  a  re  illieita  res  illicita  stabiliri  pa-        ^  O  adulatio  cur  tanta  praosnmis  ? 

rctur?  III.  15.  'Tanta  est  distantia  inter  apostolos  et 

^  Cnm  apostolicis  instmamur  doeumen-  imperatores,  quanta  inter  sanctos  et  peoca- 

tis,  nullnm  nos  dare  dcberc  occasionem  ma-  tores.  L  IV.  c.  20. 
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liglitencd  by  the  same  Spirit  with  the  apostles  it  ia  observed  od  tius 
point,  that  the  emperors  were  here  in  no  respect  distinguished  bom 
other  Christians;  for  that  spirit  was  none  other  than  the  Holj8fuit; 
and  it  was  very  clear  that  all  true  Cliristians  possessed  tbe  nolj 
Spirit ;  for  St.  Paul,  Rom.  8:  9,  savs,  He  that  hath  not  the  Spiiit  i 
Christ  is  none  of  his. 

The  synod  is  censured,  again,  for  having  allowed  themselves  to  k 
guided  and  instructed  by  a  woman ;  for  having  suffered  a  womin  to 
take  part  in  their  meetings,  though  in  direct  contrariety  to  the  nitml 
destination  of  the  female  sex,  and  to  the  law  given  by  the  ApoA 
Paul  commanding  that  women  should  be  silent  in  the  church  asseB' 
blics.  The  woman  was  to  teach  and  admonish  only  in  the  family  cir 
cle  —  to  this  alone  the  passage  in  Titus  2:  8,  referred.' 

We  remarked  in  the  history  of  the  church-constitution,  that  fto 
emperor  Charles  ascribed  to  the  popes  a  primacy  over  all  oflw 
churcl)es,  and  a  certain  right  of  superintendence  over  all  ecclesiastietl 
affairs ;  and  that  in  ecclesiastical  matters  he  was  always  glad  to  act 
in  concert  with  them.  Accordmgly  we  find  this  way  of  thinking,  and 
this  effort  plainly  manifesting  itself  in  the  Carolinian  books,  thoi^  in 
all  other  respects,  the  emperor  expresses  himself  with  so  much  free- 
dom, endently  departing,  in  imix)rtint  points,  from  the  princi{ie9  of 
the  Roman  church.*  In  this  work,  lie  notices  the  fact,  that  wMe  m 
the  Frankish  church  the  miity  of  doctrine  with  that  of  Rome  wis  al- 
ways preserved,  so  by  occasion  of  a  visit  which  poj)e  Stephen  made 
to  tlio  Fraiikish  church,  unity  was  restored  also  to  their  cbndi 
Psalmody .3  lie  then  remarks,  that  by  his  ovm  efforts,  this  confbnni^ 
to  tlie  psalmody  of  the  chui-ch  of  Home  was  still  further  promoted, 
not  only  in  Frankisli  churches,  but  also  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  antoDg 
some  few  of  the  nortliern  tribes  wliicli  bv  his  means  had  been  con- 
verted  to  the  Christian  faith.'* 

As  he  remarks  here,  however,  that  all  should  seek  help  from  flw 
Romish  church  next  a/hr  C/trlsf,  it  is  endent,  that  he  was  accustom- 
ed to  rel'er  his  Christian  connctions  in  the  first  instance  to  Christ; 
and  in  rt»gaiil  to  what  he  believed  he  bad  found  to  be  Christian  truth 
by  the  illuminating  mfluences  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  —  as  fw  exam- 
ple, in  the  convictions  he  entertained  on  the  subject  of  images, — he 
could  not  be  moved  to  give  up  anythnig  to  the  authoritative  word  of 
a  Koniiin  bishop.  Accordmgly  he  presented  by  the  hands  of  abbot 
Angilbert,  his  refutation  of  the  second  Kicene  council  to  pope  Hadfr 

*  Aliml  est  en im  matremfamilias  domes-  the  Koman,  omncs  catholicao  debeot  ob- 
ticos  vt-rlus  oxemplis  orudire,  aliud  antisti-  scrvaro  ccclesiae,  ut  Rb  ea  post  Chriit» 
tibus  ^iv(;  oiTiTii  eci-Icsiastico  ordiiii  vel  n«l  inunicndain  fidom  ndjutoriam  pettB*i 
Ctiam  publicju'synodo  (luacdain  inutilia  do-  quae  iioii  haUcns  nmculam  necrugtoitf 
ccntcm  inUiTss*?,  cum  videlicet  ista,  quae  portentosa  hacrcsium  capita  calcat ct  fidf* 
domcsiicos  deliortalur,  eorum  et  suum  iu  lium  meiitcs  in  fide  coiTol>orat. 
commune  Mdii>isri  cuj^iat  profcetum,  ilia  '  Ut  quae  (ccclesiae)  unitae  crant  iW* 
vero  in  convcntu  vcutosac  tantum  laudis  sanctac  legis  sacra  lectione,  cssciit«tiiO 
ct  solius  arrogant iacambiat  aj)jjctituni.  111.  unitae  unius  modalatiouis  vcnenuAtnd*" 
13.  tione. 

•  Fie  says  liere,  1. 1,  c.  VI.  p.  51,  rn8])ect-  *  See  1. 1,  c  VL  p.  52,  53. 
ing  the  relation  of  the  other  churches  to 
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L  The  latter,  jnd^e  from  the  standing-point  of  the  Roman  chorch- 
3hers,  of  coarse  could  not  agree  with  him  on  this  subject ;  and  he 
ismitted  to  the  emperor  a  formal  reply^  which,  in  point  of  theolo^ 
depth,  cannot  be  compared  with  the  ^^  Carolinian  books,"  and  as- 
edly  was  not  calculated  to  shake  so  deep-rooted  a  conviction.s  At 
assembly  held  at  Frankfort  on  the  Mam,  in  794,  these  contested 
Qts  were  discussed  in  t'he  presence  of  papal  legates ;  and  hy  the 
ond  canon  of  this  council  the  adoration  of  images  (adoratio  et  ser- 
is  imaginum)  was  condemned.  It  was  however  doing  injustice  to 
t  second  Nicene  council,  to  accuse  them  of  maintaining,  diat  the 
oe  worship  ought  to  be  paid  to  images  of  the  saints  as  to  the  holy 
inity;^  a  doctrine  agunst  which  that  council  had  taken  special 
jis  to  guard.  Perhaps  the  bishops  purposely  avoided  entering  into 
•  nice  investigations  and  determinations  with  regard  to  this  matter, 
t  a  controversy  might  be  provoked  between  the  Prankish  church 
i  the  papal  legates  who  attended  the  council. 


[.  Reaction  op  the  Sects  against  the  Dominant  System  op 

Doctrines. 

We  have  yet  to  speak  of  a  reaction  of  the  Christian  consciousness, 
liin  the  church,  against  this  ecclesiastical  system  which  had  been 
med  by  the  combining  of  Christian  with  foreign  elements  —  a  re- 
ion  on  the  part  of  rising  and  spreading  sects  that  stood  forth  in 
30sition  to  the  dominant  church — presenting  a  scries  of  remarkable 
snomena  of  the  religious  spirit,  extending  through  the  medidBval  cen- 
ies,  and  accompanying  the  progressive  development  of  the  church 
K)cratical  system.  We  discern  the  commencement  of  this  reaction 
the  period  where  we  now  are ;  having  already  noticed  the  germ  and 
^monitory  symptoms  of  it  in  the  contests  which  Boniface  had  to 
lintain  with  the  opponents  of  the  Romish  hierarchy  in  Germany. 
it  it  was  from  the  Greek  church  especially,  that  an  impulse  pro- 
ided  which  continued  to  operate  with  great  force  in  promoting  the 
Telopment  of  this  opposition. 

In  spite  of  all  persecutions  by  fire  and  sword,  the  remains  of  those 
:ti,  which  arose  in  the  early  period  of  the  Christian  church  from 
B  eommingling  of  Christianity  with  dualistic  doctrines  of  the  ancient 
kst,  had  been  still  preserved  in  those  districts,  where  they  were  no- 
es, and  could  be  constantly  supplied  with  fresh  nourishment  from 
mism.  Xbeir  opposition,  however,  to  the  dominant  church,  would 
cessarily  be  modified,  in  many  respects,  by  the  changes  which  had 
ken  place  in  that  church  itself.     Originally  this  opposition  had  its 

It  still  remains  nncertaia,  whether  tho  incrcdulornm  satisfactionem  et  dirertionem 

peror  ^ent  his  book  apiinst  the  council  Fruncorum,  waa  one  which  he  certainly 

Vice  to  the  pope  before  or  after  the  could  not  effect  by  such  arguments, 

•ting  of  the  assembly  at  Frankfort.  *  Ut  qui  imop^inibus  sanctorum,  ita  ut  d. 

•MansiConcil.  T.  Xin.  f.  759.  Trinitati  8cr\'itium  aut  adorationem  non 

'  The  object  which  the  i)ope  had  in  view,  impendcret,  anathema  jadicarcntur. 

he  avows,  in  writing  tiiis  lefutation,  ad 


te.      ^ 
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groiiiul  in  an  oriental  mode  of  thinking  that  made  ChristianttyEakv- 
dinate  to  its  own  ends,  and  was  directed  against  the  peculiar  bxA  fmdft- 
mcntal  di>ctriucs  of  the  Christian  faith.  And  while  it  is  true  that, 
even  at  present,  the  sects  which  had  spnmg  up  and  grown  out  of  this 
beginning,  never  so  far  denied  their  original  one-sided  tendency,  10 
to  embrace  tlie  Christian  trutli  in  its  ])uritj  and  completenen;  sdl 
the  opposition  was  now  directed,  against  one  of  the  main  elementa  in 
the  corruption  of  Christianity  ;  and  against  manj  of  those  docttines, 
which  being  grounded  in  this  corniption,  were  idicn  from  prinnttre 
Christianity.  These  sects  having,  fi-om  the  first,  stood  out  against 
the  union  of  Cliristianitv  with  Judaism,  now  entered  into  the  cc^itest 
against  those  doctrines  and  institutions  in  particular,  w^hich  had  grom 
out  of  the  mixtui'e  of  Jewish  witli  Christian  elements  ;  and  in  so  &r, 
this  opposition  might  serve  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  purification  of 
the  church. 

Tlius  we  meet  with  a  sect  ui  tliis  period,  which  had  sprung  up  in 
the  way  alK)ve  described,  and  wliich  flourished  in  the  districts  red* 
oned  sometimes  to  Anuenia,  sometimes  to  Sma,  where  such  tenden* 
cies  had  always  been  presen'cd.     The   followers  of  this  sect  were 
known  by  the  name  of  PauHciatm.     It  is  an  hypothesis  of  both  the 
authors  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  tlic  most  important  information 
we  possess  re8i>ccting  this  sect,^  though  neglected  by  all  succeeding 
writers,  tliat  this  sect  was  an  offshoot  of  Manicha&isin ;  and  that  i 
took  its  origui  fi-om  a  woman,  Calliuice  by  name,  who  lived  m  the 
district  of  Samosata,  somewhere  about  the  fourth  centurv,  and  whose 
two  sons,  Paul  and  Jolm,  were  considered  as  the  founders  of  the 
sect.     From  the  fonner  of  these,  it  is  said,  moreover,  that  the  sect 
took  its  name  ;  and  it  was  the  oj»ini(»n  of  one  party,  that  the  name 
PauUciuua  was  derived  in  the  first  phice  from  a  combmatiou  of  the 
names  of  both  the  founders,  in  the  form  IIuvlotMavraiJ^    But  we  hnre 
strong  reasons  for  doubting  the  truth  of  this  whole  accomit.-'*    In  the 
first  place,  as  it  regards  Manichasism  ;   tlie  truth,  is  that  in  this  p^ 
riod,  there  was  a  universal  inclination  to  call  everything  of  a  dunl- 
ietic  tendency,  Manichaian  ;  while  no  one  seemed  corivctlv  to  wader- 
stand  tlie  distinctive  marks  which  separated  the   Gnostic  fiom  the 
Manichsuan  tenets.     We  find  nothing  at  all  however,  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Pauliciaiis,  which  wouhl  lead  us  to  presume,  that  tlicy  "were 
an  ofrshiK)t  from  Manichieism  ;*  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  muchvludi 

*  Peter  of  Sicily,  sent  by  tlie  Greek  em-  a;;;ree  ^ith  the  ably  discriminating  oA 
peror  15;isiliiis  Mjunlo  to  Tepliriciiin,  Ar-  \v<.'ll-tliouj:ht  essay  of  Ciit:M*W.  S«  A* 
meniti,  to  tn.>ut  for  tlu;  exi?hiin;;e  of  prison-  Thooio;psi'hen  Stddicn  uud  Ivritikcn  B.II 
era,  (sw  the  history  of  tlic  i'aulicians  pub-  Heft.  I.  1829. 

lished  by   the  Jesuit   Uiider,  In^oldstad:,  *  Noihin/^  i.s  to  be  obwined  in  thciropiB' 

1604,)  and  IMiotiu'^  in  his  work  against  tliu  ions  or  praetices  akin  tu  Mnniehsisin  C 

Manichieans,  whirh   in    hubstanee  differs  l*arsi«<m  except  in  what  Johannes  OivtOr 

but  little  from  the  former,  )>ublished  in  the  sis,  of  whom  wc  8hall  say  moix}  hcreiftffi 

Anec^ota  prueca  sncni  et  )>rofana,  ed.  J.  C.  sav.<»  concerning  them,  when  in  his  trirt 

Wolf.  Hnmb.  1723.  T.  I.  et  II.  apiinst  the  raulieianR,  p.  S7,  he  «8cribei  to 

•  Sec  Photins  1. 1,  c.  II.  1.  c.  them  a  certain  adoration  of  the  sun.   1^ 
'  On  this  point,  as  in  most  of  what  wc  however,  does  not  well  harmonise  wiAtbe 

hare  to  say  concerning  this  sect,  we  must    other  doctrines  of  the  sect. 
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contradicts  sucb  a  suppontion ;  as  for  example,  the  &ct  that  they  con- 
ffidered  the  creation  of  the  world  as  the  creation  of  a  spirit  at  enmity 
wiUi  the  perfect  Qod,  —  of  a  Demiurge,  in  a  sense  of  the  Anti-Ju- 
duzing  Gnostics  ;  while  Mani  considered  the  creation  of  the  world  as 
a  purifying  process,  ordained  and  instituted  by  the  Supreme  Being 
himself.  In  the  organization  of  the  sect,  we  look  in  yam  for  the  dis- 
tinction, which  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  Manichseism,  of  a  two- 
fold standing,  the  esoteric  and  the  exoteric,  — that  of  the  ^^'Clect"  and 
that  of  the  ^^  auditors."  Although  Photius  sometimes  hints  at  a  dis- 
tinction of  esoteric  and  exoteric  among  the  Paulicians,  yet  it  is  cer- 
tainly one  altogether  foreign  from  the  spirit  and  character  of  this 
Beet ;  and  there  was  a  disposition  gratuitously  to  foist  upon  them  such 
a  distinction,  partly  because  contradictions  were  detected  in  their 
doctrines,  wluch  considered  from  their  own  point  of  view  had  no  ex- 
istence, partly  because  it  was  taken  for  granted,  that  whatever  was 
peculiar  to  ike  constitution  of  the  Manichaean  sect,  would  hold  good 
also  of  the  Paulicians.  On  the  contrary,  we  may  confidently  reckon 
it  among  the  characteristics  of  the  Paulicians,  that  they  knew  of  no 
lugher  distinction  than  to  be  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  Christians ; 
that  ihej  recognized  no  loftier  position  than  that  of  a  xQ^t^f^vog  or 
IQunofiolitifg ;  and  hence,  too,  nothing  higher,  than  the  complete  and 
pore  knowledge  of  the  truths  belonging  to  this  position.  To  separate 
these  from  all  debasing  mixtures,  and  to  give  them  imiversal  spread, 
wa0  their  highest  aim.  The  Scriptures  were  prized  by  them  at  a  vastly 
higher  rate,  than  they  could  be  according  to  the  principles  of  Mani- 
dueism ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  when  they  sought  to  attach  themselves 
80  closely  to  the  sacred  Scriptures  they  did  so,  not  in  the  way  of  ao- 
oommodation  to  the  universal  Christian  principle,  —  not  barely  as  a 
means  by  which  to  procure  the  readier  access  for  their  tenets  to  the 
minds  of  other  Christians ;  but  it  is  evident,  even  from  the  manner  in 
which  their  teachers  write  to  the  members  of  the  sect,  and  from  the 
(^er  and  denominations  of  their  ecclesiastical  officers,  that  they  de- 
signed and  strove  to  derive  their  doctrines  from  the  New  Testament ; 
and  particularly  from  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Far  more 
do  the  Paulicians,  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  their  prevailing  prac- 
tical tendency  generally,  agree  with  the  sect  of  Marcion.i  Now 
since  the  Marcionite  sect,  as  we  learn  from  what  Theodoret  says 
respecting  the  vast  number  of  Marcionites  in  his  diocese,  was  widely 
disseminated  in  those  districts,  we  might  consider  the  Paulicians  as 
being  an  oflfehoot  from  this  Gnostic  party,  with  which  they  had  the 
closest  resemblance.  Indeed,  we  know  from  the  reports  of  Theodo- 
ret and  Chrysostom,  that  these  later  Marcionites,  being  drawn  for  the 
most  part  firom  uneducated  country-people,  were  extremely  ignorant  in 
common  matters,  and  not  much  better  informed  with  respect  to  the 
doctrines  of  their  own  master. 

*  It  mmj  ilfo  be  remarked,  that  in  the  named  not  the  Paulicians  bat  the  Mixrcion- 

AmAemBM   published  bj  Jacob  Tollius,  ties — we  have  here  then  the  recognition 

(langniA  itinersr.  ital.  p.  106,)  with  the  of  a  sect  from  the  Marcionites. 
Ncti  of  the  BoffomOes  and  Eudutes  are 

21* 
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We  might  be  allowed  to  suppose,  then,  that  an  ethit  at  reTonn, 
awakened  among  these  degenerate  Mareionites  bj  some  special  euse 
or  other,  and  jMirticularly  directed,  by  the  spirit  of  MarcicHutisii,  to 
the  restoration  of  jirimitive  Chi-istianitj  as  taught  in  the  episdes  of 
St.  Paid,  had  preceded  the  Paulician  sect.  Else  we  must  suppoBe 
— which  would  not  bean  impossible  thing  —  that  a  reforming  ebrt 
had  been  awakened,  by  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptam, 
among  the  founders  of  this  sect,  lingering  remnants  of  old  Gnoitk 
parties,  and  that  this  effort,  uniting  Gnostic  elements  with  a  practieil 
Christian  piety,  derived  from  this  study  of  the  New  Testament,  tool 
of  it*  0^11  accord  a  direction  similar  to  ^larcionitism.  As  to  the  stciy 
about  Callinice  ;  while  there  is  no  good  reason  for  rejecting,  as  la 
absolute  fiction,  the  tradition  that  two  men,  Paul  and  John,  sons  cf 
a  Callinice,  who  was  a  follower  of  Manicliseism  or  Gnosticism,  labored 
in  these  districts  for  the  spread  of  some  such  opinions  ;'  yet  it  cumot 
be  regartled  as  a  matter  of  the  least  im{X)rtance,  as  affecting  the  quM* 
tion  concerning  the  Paulicians ;  and  as  to  any  connection  betweea 
these  sons  of  Callinice  and  the  Paulician  sect,  we  have  every  rcasoa 
to  regard  it  as  no  better  than  a  fiction.  It  is  certiun  that  the  Fanli- 
ciaus  themselves  did  not  hesitate  to  condemn  tlie  sons  of  Callimce, 
and  Mani  also,  with  whom  they  were  ai-bitrarily  associated.'  Nor 
can  it  justly  be  affiimed,  that  this  was  but  a  pretence,  an  accommoda- 
tion, devised  for  tlie  purpose  of  concealing  their  real  opinion^ ;  bt 
very  far  wore  they  from  allo\ring  tliemselves  to  be  moved,  by  woridly 
fears  or  considerations,  to  any  false  pretensions,  with  regard  to  Ae 
persons  whom  they  regarded  as  the  time  founders  or  teachers  of  their 
sect. 3  As  it  was  a.ssiu'cdly  notliing  but  the  traditional  name  Pauli- 
cians, wliich  led  men  to  suppose  tliere  must  have  been  some  particular 
person  by  the  name  of  Paul,  from  whom  the  sect  derived  its  on<j;in,  ao 
It  happened  that  there  were  many  who  traced  the  name  of  tlie  seel 
to  a  later  Paul,  an  Armenian,  who  was  midoubtedly  one  of  tlie  teach- 
ers of  the  sect,'*  thougli  not  the  mdiridual  fi'om  whom  its  name  was 
really  derived,  that  name  being,  in  all  pn)])al)ility,  of  a  much  eariier 
date.  Thus  it  is  manifest,  that  no  one  of  tliese  explanations  of  the 
name  Paulicians  rested  on  any  historical  basis,  but  that  ail  of  tliem 

*  Oiosclor  thinks  the  whole  ston'  nbont  closely  to  that  apostle  as  they  did  to  the 

the  sons  of  (^allinii'c  oa^ht  to  Im;  re^rded  a]H)htle  Paul. 

a8  a  fablo.     The  Paulicians  were  constant-  *  See  Photius,  1. 1,  c.  4.  p.  13.  L  C. 

Iv  apivalinp  to  St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  as  '  J*etni.«  Sieulus  affinn-s.  it  is  trne,tbit 

the  two  jrenuino  anostles  —  this  constant  the  Paulicians  were  genuine  disciptei  rf 

appeal  to  St.  I'aul  t)ciu^,  in  truth,  the  oc-  Mani,  of  the  sons  of  Callinice,  el  lad  txt^ 

casion  of  their  name,  Paulicians.      This  tuvia^  rivh^  rai^ 't^^rai^  l-Kiawi(^Ha  f^ 

circumstance,  as  also  the  reluctance  which  (Xfrr/,  yet  he  allows  that  the  RmBdiM 

men  felt  to  allow  the  Paulicians  the  honor  themselves  leaned  solely  on  the  anthoriiy 

of  being  named  after  two  apostles,  led  to  of  later  teachers,  and  'acknowledged  W 

the  invention  of  the  storj'  that  the  sect  was  others.    See  p.  40. 

founded  by  two  false  teachers,  Paul  and  ♦  l*hotins  says  (1. 1,  c.  18.)  of  thiiiy^' 

John.    This  explanation,  however,  is  quite  kx  tovtov  dff  tov  TlaiXov  /lepic  ovk  iJMl*^ 

too  artificial ;  and  although  the  Paulicians  rtf    t}jq   aKooraaioi   koL    rijv    imiPtf*^ 

did  attribute  a  special  authority  to  the  IXxeiv  fiaTJMv  fj  U  ruv  rifc  KaXUiu^ 

Gospel  of  John,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  vaiduv  to  fivaapdv  tuv  liiunxaitiP  iM 

clear,  that  thej  attached  themselves  so  vo/ui/nfoiv. 
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crew  out  of  the  hjpotheflis,  that  the  name  must  necessarily  have  been 
derived  from  some  false  teacher,  who  established  a  new  and  distinct 
epoch.  But  the  form  of  the  word  bj  no  means  suggests  a  derivation 
of  that  sort ;  since  by  every  rule  of  analogy  it  should  have  been,  if  so 
derived,  Tiavhxoi  or  navUavoi  (Paulians).  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  form  navhxoi  lies  at  the  root  of  the  name,  and 
that  irom  this,  navhxiapoi  was  afterwards  derived.  And  we  may  per- 
haps rest  in  the  conclusion,  that  as  this  sect,  like  the  earlier  Maraon- 
ites,  opposed  St.  Paul  to  St.  Peter,  and,  attaching  themselves  to  the 
former,  were  for  restoring  the  true  Pauline  Chnstianity,  they  were 
hence  called  Paulicians,  as  in  truth  we  find  it  uitimated  by  rhotius 
himself.^  And  at  some  later  period,  it  was  attempted  to  trace  the 
orig^  of  the  name  to  some  individual  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
Beet. 

Constantine,  who  taught  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century, 
chiefly  under  the  reign  of  Constantine  Pogonatus,  might,  >ritli  far  more 
propriety,  be  considered  the  original  founder  of  the  sect,  which  ap- 
peared in  this  period  under  the  name  Paulicians.     He  belonged  to 
some  Gnostic,  probably  to  a  Marcionito  sect,  wliich  had  spread  from 
Syria  and  Armenia  into  these  districts,  and  resided  in  the  village  of 
Mananalis,  not  &r  from  Samosata.     It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  as  a 
&ct  which  undoubtedly  had  some  influence  on  the  nature  of  liis  attain- 
ments and  the  character  of  his  Christian  life,  that  at  a  time  when  he 
had  either  not  read  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  at  all,  or 
only  in  scattered  fragments,  he  received  a  complete  copy  of  them  as 
a  present  from  a  certain  deacon,  in  gratitude  for  the  hospitable  enters 
tamment  he  had  met  with  in  Constantiiie's  house,  when  returning 
home  from  captivity,  probably  among  the  Saracens.     Constantine  now 
earnestly  applied  lumself  to  the  study  of  these  Scriptures,  wliich,  and 
more  particularly  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
his  mind,  and  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  thoughts  and  to  his  life. 
Certainly  we  must  ascribe  to  the  hateful  spirit,  wWch  gave  a  false  and 
invidious  explanation  to  every  tiling  done  or  said  by  a  heretic,  that 
Constantine  and  his  followers  were  accused  of  hypocritically  pretend- 
ing to  derive   their  religious  opinions  from  the  New  Testament,  in 
omer  to  escaj)e  the  sword  of  the  executioner,  or  in  order  to  gtun 
access,  by  means  of  this  deception,  to  the  muids  of  those  whom  they 
wished  to  proselytize.     On  the  contmry,  we  are  bound  to  presume, 
that  the  fundamental  ideas  which  he  found  presented  in  those  Scrip- 
tures had  a  powerful  influence  on  his  mind,  so  that  he  felt  himself 
constrained  to  stand  forth  as  a  reformer,  not  only  as  it  related  to  the 
dominant  church,  but  also  to  the  sect  of  which  he  was  a  member.     At 
the  same  time,  however,  he  was,  in  spite  of  himself,  governed  by  the 
principles  of  his  sect,  by  dualism,  which  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
renounce.     Studying  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  with  a 
ndnd  already  preoccupied  by  these  principles^  he  behoved  that  he 

'  L.  IL  c.  10,  p.  190.    From  the  apos-    thoach  he  is  wrong  in  saying,  that  they 
^Puil  oif  fevdeircnnffioi  KopaYpa^ovrai  \    called  themselves  by  this  name. 
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found  the  same  principles  enforced  in  what  he  there  read,  resfeebng 
the  op]>osition  of  darkness  to  light,  flesh  to  spirit,  world  to  God.  It 
was  by  a  Christianity  dra^Mi  fix)m  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  nd  in 

Sart  of  ^^t.  John,  but  apprehended  under  the  forms  of  the  Gwitic 
ualism,  that  the  Pauliciaus  were,  from  this  time  onward,  bat  on 
bringing  nT»out  a  renovation  of  the  church,  a  restoration  of  the  pre 
apostolic  doctrincfl.  To  designate  his  profession,  as  an  apo6t(£e  I^ 
former,  Constantino  took  tlie  name  of  Silvanus  ;  and  so  it  became  tte 
custom  afterwards,  for  more  distinguished  teachers  of  this  sect,  to  cd 
thenwelvts  by  the  names  of  the  several  companions  of  St.  Paul— I 
custom  which  may  be  rightly  regarded  as  marking  the  distinct  m 
wliich  they  had  before  them.  They  professed  to  be  simply  the  oraM 
of  the  Pauline  8})irit,  like  those  who  were  the  companions  of  St.  FaA 
in  his  lalK)rs.  Coastantine  labored  twenty-seven  years,  from  aboot 
657  to  ()84,  with  great  activity,  for  the  advancement  of  his  sect  Hi 
further  spread  drew  upon  it  a  now  persecution.  In  the  year  684,  or 
one  of  the  other  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Constantino  Pogonatos,  dial 
emperor  sent  Simeon,  an  officer  of  Ids  household,  into  those  dis^di, 
emi)owering  him  to  pmiish  with  death  the  leader  of  the  sect,  and  til 
recusants,  and  to  bring  such  as  were  disposed  to  recant  to  the  UahopBi 
for  the  puqx)3c  of  being  more  fully  instructed  by  them  in  pore  dtw- 
trine.  Constantine,  if  we  may  credit  the  account  given  by  opponenti, 
was,  at  the  command  of  Simeon,  stoned  to  death  by  figdthless  disciples, 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  his  own  ungrateful  aaopted  son,  Jastns.^ 
But  tlie  major  part  of  those  who  were  handed  over  to  the  bisbm 
persisted  in  maintaining  their  old  opinions ;  upon  which  Simeon  1mde^ 
took  to  deal  with  them,  and  bring  them  over  to  the  pure  doctrines  of 
the  church.  But  as  he  was  a  layman,  and  therefore  somewhat  at  a 
loss  for  arguments,  as  well  as  more  unprejudiced,  he  was  struck  iritti 
the  remarkable  appearance  of  Christian  sincerity  in  their  beharior, 
and  more  and  more  attracted  by  the  principles  of  the  Paulician  sect 
With  these  impressions,  he  returned  to  Constantinople.  But  after 
remaining  there  three  years,  under  his  former  relations,  tired  of  the 
constraint  of  liring  in  a  society,  where  he  was  forced  every  mo- 
ment to  conceal  or  deny  his  real  convictions,  he  secretly  repaired 
to  Cibossa,  in  Armenia,  where  the  remnant  of  Constantino's  Mowers 
were  still  to  be  found,  lie  there  became  head  of  the  party,  and  took 
the  apostolic  name  Titus.  After  laboring  three  years  as  pre&ding 
officer  of  the  sect,  and  inducing  numbers  to  join  it,  he  ancThis  6t 
lowers  were  accused  before  the  bishop  of  Coloiiia,  by  the  same  tiei' 
cherous  Justus  who  had  acted  so  pronunent  a  part  in  the  stonmg  to 
death  of  Constantine.  At  the  suggestion  of  this  bishop,  the  emperor 
Justinian  U.  directed,  in  the  year  690,  a  new  examination  into  the 
tenets  of  the  sect,  the  result  of  which  was  that  Titus,  and  many  others 
besides,  died  at  the  stake. 

One  of  the  individuals  who  escaped  death  on  this  occasion,  by  the 

*  It  is  reported,  that  the  memory  of    name  given  to  the  spot  where  it  oeattiA 
-'ne^  dMth  wai  pxeeenred,  by  the    Ivpog.  Fhotios  L  16. 
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e  of  Paxil,  was  now  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sect ;  and  he  ap- 
ted  as  his  saccessor  his  oldest  son  Gegmesius,  whom  he  nam^ 
othy.  From  this  time,  Ihe  sect  was  divided  into  two  parties, 
schism  grew  out  of  the  antagonism  betwixt  a  CathoUc  and  a  Pro- 
mt principle.  Gegnoesius  held  that  spiritual  gifts  were  commum- 
d  bj  tradition,  and  connected  with  the  regularity  of  succesrion. 
this  ground,  he  founded  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal 
er  of  the  sect.  But  his  younger  brother,  Theodore,  refused  to  ao- 
vrledge  any  such  principle,  maintaining  that  such  outward  media- 
was  unessential,  and  that  he  had  received  the  spirit  immediately 
1  the  same  divine  source  with  his  father.^  Under  the  reign  of  Leo 
Isaurian,  new  complaints  were  lodged  against  the  Paulicians  at 
stantinople,  and  the  emperor  ordered  GegmBsius  to  appear  at  the 
tal  and  undergo  a  trial.  The  examniation  was  committed  to  the 
iarch,  before  whom  G^gnsesius  contrived  to  answer  all  the  ques- 
s  proposed  to  him  respecting  his  orthodoxy  in  a  satisfactory  manner ; 
ching,  however,  qmte  a  different  sense  from  the  true  one  to  the 
lularics  of  church  orthodoxy.  The  patriarch  asked  him  why  he  had 
the  CathoUc  church.  Gegnaesius  replied,  that  he  had  never  en- 
ained  the  remotest  wish  of  forsaking  the  Catholic  church,  within 
ch  alone  salvation  was  to  be  found.  But  by  the  Catholic  church, 
oieant  only  the  Paulician  commmiitics,  called,  as  they  believed,  to 
we  the  church  of  Christ  to  its  primitive  purity.  The  patriarch 
landed  why  he  refused  to  ^ve  the  mother  of  God  the  reverence 
ch  was  her  due  ?  Gegnsesius  here  pronounced  the  anatliema  him- 
on  all  who  refused  reverence  to  the  mother  of  God,  to  her  into 
«n  Christ  entered,  and  from  whom  he  came,  —  the  mother  of  us  all. 
;  he  meant  the  invisible,  heavenly  city  of  God,  the  celestial  Jerusa- 
,  mother  of  the  divine  life,  for  admission  of  the  redeemed  into 
ch  Christ  had  prepared  the  way,  by  first  entering  it  himself  as 
ir  forerunner,  lie  was  asked,  why  ho  did  not  \^j  homage  to  the 
ss?  Gegniesius  here  pronounced  the  anathema  on  all  who  refused 
rencrate  the  cross  ;  but  by  this  he  understood  Christ  himself,  called 
that  symbolical  name.  Furthermore,  he  was  asked  why  he  des- 
)d  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  refused  to  partake  of  it  ?  The 
ly  to  this  also  was  satisfactory ;  but  by  the  body  and  blood  of 
nst,  lie  was  accustomed  to  understand  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  in 
ich  he  communicated  himself.  So  also  ho  answered  the  question 
pecting  baptism,  but  by  baptism  he  understood  Christ  himself,  the 
ng  water,  the  water  of  life.  This  trial  having  been  reported  to  tiie 
pcror,  Gegnicsius  received  from  his  sovereign  a  letter  of  protection, 
oring  liini  against  all  further  complaints  and  persecutions. 
fVe  might  readily  conjecture,  that  the  emperor  Leo,  that  determined 
my  of  images,  was  disposed  to  befriend  the  Paulicians  ;  and  that 
issue  at  this  trial,  which  was  so  favorable  to  their  cause,  was 
ught  about  by  his  ii^uence ;  for  a  certain  affinity  existed  between 

Phot,  I.  1 8.     M;)  iraTpo^ev  ix  rov  Aa-    ryg  irportfc  (^upeof  Koi  i^ev  6  irar^p  raCmpf 
rof  devTspg   doaei  /xeraaxtlv,  &XX*  tit,    el?jcwev. 
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the  spiritual  tendency  of  the  Paulicians  and  that  of  the  ioooodiflto. 
The  Paulicians  too  were  violently  opposed  to  image-worBhip :  thejalnjs 
began  by  attacking  this  superstition,  accusing  the  dominant  dnrch, 
on  this  ground,  of  idolatry ;  and  perhaps  —  as  seems  to  be  indieited 
by  an  Armenian  controversial  tract  against  the  Paulicians  wUchliis 
recently  come  to  light  ^  —  the  attack  on  image-worship  was  die  occi- 
sion  by  which  many  were  first  led  to  separate  from  the  dominant  ctnndi, 
and  then,  invited  by  the  spirit  of  reform  which  manifested  itself  in  flat 
sect,  to  unite  with  the  Paidicians.  It  cannot  be  assumed,  howefer, 
that  all  iconoclasts  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  favorably  dispoael 
to  the  Paulicians ;  for  that  the  fact  was  not  so  appears  evident  from  die 
example  of  the  later  iconoclast  emperors.  And  it  is  well  known,  thift 
the  iconoclasts  were  the  more  eager  to  show  their  attachment  to  tb 
church  orthodoxy  on  all  points  but  one,  and  to  remove  all  suspicion  on 
this  score  in  proportion  a^  the  disposition  was  strong  to  charge  them 
with  heresy.  I^  rom  these  considerations,  it  must  still  remun  unce^ 
tain  whether  the  emperor  Leo  purposely  favored  the  Paulicians.  But 
if  the  rei)ort  which  has  come  down  to  us  respecting  the  trial  of  G^ 
no^sius  agrees  with  the  truth,  it  can  still  hardly  be  supposed,  that  the 
patiiarch  would  have  made  it  so  easy  for  that  heresiarch  to  deceive 
liim,  unless  he  had  some  good  reason  for  allowing  himself  to  be  de- 
ceived. If  he  had  not,  he  would,  without  doubt  —  especially  as  the 
deccj>tive  arts  of  the  Paulicians  were,  to  some  extent,  understood— 
have  ])roi>o»ed  such  questions  to  Gegnaesius,  as  would  have  oompeDed 
him  to  distinct  explanations. 

On  the  death  of  this  Gcgiiiesius,  after  an  active  service  of  thirty 
years,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Zacharias ;  who  was  opposed,  how- 
ever, by  another  hci'csiarcli,  by  the  name  of  Joseph,  so  ^t  a  new 
schism  arose  among  tlie  Paulicians.  This  Joseph  was  compelled,  by 
threatening  dangers  from  the  Saracens,  to  transfer  the  seat  of  \ba 
labors  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia ;  and  the  sect  now  spread  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Armenia  into  the  countries  of  Asia  Minor.'  Joseph 
was  succeeded  by  a  certain  Baanes,  who  from  the  Cynic  mode  of  life 
which  he  adopted  and  encouraged,  received  the  surname  of  "  filthy,** 
(o  QvnaQog)^  which  brought  him  and  Ids  party  into  bad  repute.    But 

*  Wc  mean  the  polemical  titwt  of  John  tlic  words:  "adquos  Paulicinnos ioonoma* 

of  Oznun.  so  railed  from  his  native  eity  rhi  qtiidam  ah  Alvanoniui  Catho]icuTqff^ 

Oznun,  in  the  province  of  Tascir,  in  (Greater  hensi  advcnicntes  adbaetscrant"  might  be 

Armenia,  where  he  was  l)om  A.  I).  668.  traced  out  in  the  original  sources  hy  those 

Suhsequent  to  the  year  718.  he  became  Ca-  acquainted  With  Armenian  literatarc 
tholicoR  or  ])rimate  of  the  Armenian  chunh.        *  Unless  the  account  of  tlic  BynnliiB 

His  works  were  published  in  1834  by  the  historian.  Cedrenus,  places  at  toocarlj  » 

Mechituristd  of  the   island  of  St.   llazari  period  what  hapi)encd  not  tiU  later,  a  Mtt 

near  Venice,  with  Aucher's  Latin  transla-  mid  already  been  prepared  in  Thnce  fcf 

tion.    In  bib  discourse  apiinst  the  Pauli-  this  sect,  under  the  enii>cror  Con»tantiBB 

cians,  John  says,  whenever  they  met  with  Conronymus  ;  for  this  historian,  in  the  ekf' 

inexperienced  and  simple  people,  they  lir>t  entli  year  of  the  reipn  of  Constantiiie,  rt* 

bcfran  with  sj>eakin;:  ajruinst  imapi.'s.     See  lates  that  the  emperor,  after  having  re<*" 

p.  76.     He  says  (p.  89),  that  many  icono-  quered  the   Annenian  province  Mclite**! 

clasts,   when    ejected    fn)m   the    Catholic  transplanted  many  Paulicians  to  Consttftf*' 

church,  joined  the  Paulicians.     It  wcr'  to  uoplc  and  Thrace, 
be  wished,  that  the  historical  allusions  of 
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)  this  time,  near  the  be^nning  of  the  ninth  century,  the  sect,  vhich 
id  been  so  rent  bj  inward  divisions  and  injured  bj  the  influence  of 
id  teachers,  began  once  nu)re  to  lift  its  heaa  under  the  auspices  of  a 
3w  reformer  who  rose  up  in  their  midst. 

Sergius  came  from  the  village  of 'Ania,  not  far  from  the  town  of 
avia,  in  Galatia,  and  was  won  over  to  the  sect  while  yet  a  young 
an.^  He  was  led  to  join  it  by  a  singular  incident,  worthy  of  being 
)ticed,  because  it  shows  how  numbers  might  be  induced  by  the  de- 
ctive  instruction  of  the  clergy,  which  failed  to  satisfy  their  religious 
seds,  to  join  the  Paulicians.  He  once  met  with  a  woman  belonging 
•  this  sect,  who  asked  him,  in  the  course  of  their  conversation, 
hether  he  had  ever  read  the  gospels.  Sergius  replied  in  the  negar 
7e,  adding  that  this  was  a  thing  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
ergy  —  that  the  mysteries  of  holy  Scripture  were  too  exalted  for 
ymen.  Ilereupon  the  woman  said,  "  The  holy  Scriptures  are  in- 
nded  for  all  men,  and  they  are  open  to  all ;  for  God  wills  tliat  all 
wmld  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  But  the  clergy,  who  for- 
ide  them  to  be  studied  by  the  laity,  wished  to  witlihold  fi-om  the  lat- 
T  the  mysteries  of  the  dSvine  word,  lest  they  should  become  aware 
■  corruptions  which  the  clergy  had  introduced  into  them.  For  the 
ime  reason,  it  was  only  single  portions  of  Scriptures,  torn  from  their 
coper  connection,  which  were  publicly  read  in  the  clmrches."  She 
len  asked  him,  whom  it  was  our  Lord  meant.  Matt.  7:  22,  where  he 
leaks  of  those,  who  would  plead  that  they  had  wrought  miracles  and 
rophesied  in  his  name,  but  whom  he  would  nevertheless  refuse  to  ac- 
Qowledge  as  his ;  or  who  were  the  sons  of  the  kingdom,  of  whom  our 
ord  says,  that  thej  should  be  thrust  out  of  it.  Matt.  8;  12.  They 
re  those  —  said  she  —  whom  you  call  saints,  of  whom  you  say  that 
ley  perform  miraculous  cures,^  exi>cl  c\'il  spirits,  whom  you  honor, 
hUe  you  neglect  to  honor  the  living  God.  These  words  made  a  deep 
npression  on  the  mind  of  Sergius.  He  diligently  studied  the  writings 
F  St.  Paul.  He  obtained  from  them  a  better  knowledge  of  what  be- 
ffigs  to  a  ntal  Christianity,  and  came  to  perceive  moi-e  clearly  the 
ifference  between  the  godlike  aud  the  ungodlike,  the  spirit  and  the 
esh.  On  the  gi'ound  of  this  antithesis,  distinctly  expressed  as  his 
oint  of  departure,  he  combatted  the  confounding  of  Christianity 
rith  the  world  in  the  effete  churchism  of  the  state  religion ;  but 
.t  the  same  time  he  grounded  tliis  practical  antagonism  on  the  thco- 
etical  one  of  the  Gnostic  dualism. 

He  set  himself  up  as  a  teacher,  under  the  name  of  Tychicus ; 
ad  labored  for  tiiirty-four  years  with  great  zeal  and  indefatigable 

'  Pctrus  Siculas,  wlio  treats  (p.  54)  of  rather  to  suppose  that  Sergius  then  be- 

ergius,  snys   noihinj;  about  hk    liaving  longed  to  the  Catholic  church, 

prung  from  a  family  connected  with  the  •  The  question  comes  up,  how  did  the 

let    But  rhotius  (p.  95)  says,  that  his  Paulicians    understand   this?     Did    they 

ither  Dryinos  was  a  member  of  the  sect,  mean  that  the  story  about  the  miracles  of 

od  that  Sergius,  therefore,  had  been  in-  the   saint?  were  Petitions ;    or  that  they 

inictcd  in  its  doctrines  from  his  childhood,  really  performed  such  works,  but  did  so  by 

^ct  hw  own  report  of  the  conference  of  the  power  of  the  Demiurge  whom  they 

|crgius  with  the  Paulician  woman,  contra-  Bcrvcd  1 
lets  this  statement,  and  would  lead   us 
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activity,  traversing  every  part  of  Aaa  Minor,  for  the  adrancemeDt 
and  confirmation  of  the  Paulician  communides,  and  for  the  spread 
of  the  Paulician  doctrines  ;  and  it  was  certainlj  not  withoot  jus- 
tice that,  speaking  from  his  own  point  of  new,  he  could  say,  la  one 
of  his  epistles  to  a  Paulician  community :  ^^  I  have  run  from  Eist  to 
"West,  anil  fn>m  North  to  South,^  till  my  knees  were  weary,  preidnng 
the  go}9|»el  of  Christ."^  He  seems  to  have  inutated  the  example  d 
St.  Paul,  also,  in  refusing  to  receive  the  means  of  support  bom 
otliers,  and  strimg  to  mahitain  himself  by  the  labor  of  his  on 
hands.  To  this  end  he  followed  the  trade  of  a  carpenter.^  Em 
his  oi)ponents  would  not  refuse  to  Sergius  tlie  praise  of  strict  i» 
nilitv,  and  of  those  kind  and  gentle  manners  wlach  win  the  heai^ 
and  bv  which  he  was  enabled  to  conciliate  even  his  bitterest  enenueii^ 
He  gained  many  followers,  esiKJcially  by  his  peculiar  mode  of  fiat 
presenting  before  tliem  simjily  the  doctrines  of  practical  Christiamtf 
—  wliieh  bv  other  teachers  were  made  to  give  way  to  a  mere  f<Hinil 
orthodoxy  —  until  he  had  won  their  confidence;  when,  having  gained 
this  advantage,  he  proceeded  gi-adually  to  inveigh  agsunst  the  doni 
nant  church.*  Owing  to  the  manner,  also,  in  which  Sergius  himself 
had  been  fii-st  drawn  to  this  sect,  many  of  the  laity  would  be  easily 
attracted  to  him  and  to  his  disciples,  especially  when  they  heard  tkem 
repeating  the  hitherto  unknown  words  of  the  evangelists  and  of  St 
Paul,  and  ex[»osing  to  view  the  contradiction  between  these  teacIuogB 
and  many  of  the  ordinances  of  tho  church.^  Even  among  rnoob, 
nuns=«,  and  ecclesiastics,  he  found  many  willing  auditors.^  But  cat 
scions  of  laboring  as  a  refonner,  he  was,  no  doubt,  accustomed,  when 
speaking  of  liiniself,  to  adopt  a  tone  which,  making  every  allowance 
fur  the  hyperbolical  language  of  the  East,  cannot  be  pronounced  en- 
tirely five  from  the  charge  of  a  self-exaltation,  inconsistent  with  the 
essence  of  Christian  humility.  He  thus  writes  to  one  of  the  conoui- 
nities :  "  Suffer  youreelves  to  be  deceived  by  no  man ;  but  be  assured 
that  you  have  receive<l  these  doctrines  fi^om  God ;  for  we  write  yro 
out  of  the  full  connction  of  our  hearts.  For  I  am  the  iwrtcr,  and 
the  g«x>d  shepherd,  and  the  leader  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the 
light  of  the  house  of  Cod.  1,  too,  am  with  you  always,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world  ;<i  for  though  I  may  be  absent  in  the  body,  yet 

*  Which  words  arc  important,  as  son-  tf  Kal  (n'?M) uyoiffa.  Phot.  1.  Lc.  22.|«fr 

inp  to  lix   the  pt'O-jTuiihiial   i»oint   fi-om  120.    Of  coiirsi-,  aU  these  jj:ood  trauta  m  • 

which    hid    labors    coiumcncou    und    ex-  heretic  were  but  u  hy])ocriie's  mask,  wort 

tended.      ^  for  the  pur|>osc  of  'enabling   him  mow 

• 'An-d  uvaTo?.C/v  koI  fiixjn   M'afiC-v  koi  easily  to  curry  on  his  dcc*ci)tiou. 

(uTTii)  ^^"/j/)af   Kal    {/i^xin)    votov    h^iHifioi-  *  f  hot.  I.  p.  1(»8. 

K/ipiaffuv  Tu  evayyt'/.iov  tov  Xf^icrrov  uhq  ®  l*elcr  of  Sicily  sajii,  p.  6:  ;tfl^^"* 

kfioi^   yoraffi  f^aftrica^.     I'et.   Sic.   p.    60.,  p/  (JwapTracrdt/Tai  rn-'  avTui'  roiY  dt:XB09- 

where  the  words  are  cited  more  fully  and  TtfMvg^  diori  TruvTa  rCi  toi' fi'«;.  jeXiww 

accurately  than  in  Thotius  1. 1,  p.  lli.  tov  u7ro(TT6?.ov  ?M}ia  diaXiyovrai» 

»  Phot.  1. 1,  p.  130.  '  So  Peter  of  Sicily  repriMuhcs  hi«  *J 

^  Kal  TOTreivov  if&o^  koI  (h^iuaiuc  kq-  leading  astray  niaiiy  monks,  priestti  ^ 

reaxTiiiaTLa^tvo^  rpo-no^  Kal  fiutpuTi/g  ov  Lcvites.    Sec  p.  02. 

Toiic  oUeiovc  viroijvvairovaa  {should  iloaht-  ^  Photius  I.  21,  p.  115,  citC9  the  miv 

less  read  vnoaaivovaa)^  fiuvov.  ua'au  ku}  only  thus  far ;  but  tlio  epithet,  which  Scr 

Toi)s  rpa^vTepov  dianeiftevovg  vzoXtaivovad  gius  here  applies  to  himself,  is  someiM 
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with  you  in  the  spirit  ;"i  —  and  to  the  same  communify,  at 
la  in  Armenia,  he  writes :  ^^  Even  as  the  primitive  communities 
red  their  shepherds  and  teachers,  so  70a  also  have  received  the 
nating  torch,  the  clear^hining  light,  the  guide-post  to  salva- 
*^  He  then  quotes  in  proof  Matthew  6:  22,  which  he  probably 
■stood  somewhat  as  follows;  —  that  by  virtue  of  the  soundness 
3  eye  within  them,  of  the  sense  for  divine  realities  awakened 
dir  minds,  they  had  recognized  and  received  him  as  the  true 

we  placed  certain  reliance  on  the  reports  of  opponents,  we 
1  be  compelled  to  believe  that  Sergius  pushed  his  self-exaltation 
e  extreme  of  self-deification ;  for  it  is  said  that  he  called  him- 
he  Paraclete  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  accusations  of  this  sort 
it  bo  received  without  suspicion ;  for  to  say  nothing  of  the 
sic  improbability  of  the  thing,  it  is  plain,  from  those  expressions 
3  Paulicians  in  which  men  were  disposed  to  find  such  predicates 
>d  to  Sergius,  how  widely  remote  .from  their  obvious  meaning 
he  way  in  which  they  were  interpreted.  The  Paulicians  were 
ed  of  praj-ing  in  the  name  of  Sergius,  as  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
were  accustomed,  for  example,  to  seal  up  and  conclude  their 
>DS  with  the  phrase,  "  The  intercession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
vorable  to  us.' ^3  But  assuredly  in  this  formula,  imitated  after 
ords  in  Romans  8:  26,  it  is  not  Sergius  who  is  designated  by 
jttme  Holy  Spirit;  but  either  a  mediating  intercession  of  the 
Spirit,  as  nearly  related  to  the  supreme  God,  is  pre-supposed ; 
icording  to  St.  Paul,  the  inward  prayer  of  believing  aspiration  is 
lered  as  a  prayer  of  the  Holy  Spirit  himself,  of  the  Spirit  of 
Iwellmg  in,  and  praying  from,  the  hearts  of  believers.  If,  then, 
is  any  ground  for  the  assertion,  that  Sergius  set  himself  up  as 
[oly  Spirit,  and  the  Paraclete,^  it  could  only  amount  to  this,  that 
OS  represented  himself,  not  as  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  as  the  Para- 
;  while  his  opponents,  making  no  distinction  between  the  two, 
»rprcted  the  language  of  Sergius,  as  if  he  understood  the  Parar 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Holy  Spirit.  ITie  truth  was,  however, 
de  distinguished  these  two  forms  of  expression ;  and,  by  the 
slete,  he  understood,  like  Mani,  an  enlightened  teacher  promised 
irist,  who  should  separate  the  doctrines  taught  by  him  from  all 
jQ  mixtures,  and  open  their  true  sense ;  and  as  such  a  teacher 
Mttit  to  be  regarded  himself.  But  as  Sergius  did  not  think  him- 
0  bo  the  first  or  the  only  reformer  of  a  corrupted  Christianity, 

d  by  its  connection  with  what  fol-  fie^*  vfiuv  eifU  iraaa^  rUg  if/iipac  ^«f  t^ 

irhich  is  to  be  found  in  Peter  of  avvTeXeioi  rov  aiCivog.    Ei  yup  kqI  t(^  <t«- 

p.  64.  ^  fiQTi  uTreifiit  "^^  '''V  ^nfevfian  ffi^  v/tiv 

6ei^  i'fxu^  l^aTzarfiaij  Korii  fMtjSiva  elfii-  Xoiirdv  ;tfl/pcTe,  KarapriCeo^e   «ai  6 

,  ravrag  <5e  raf  t7rayye?.iac  ixovrec  ^edg  rf/f  elp^vrjg  larai  fie&'  ifiuv. 

Uoif  dafHJtire,  if/iiig  yap  ireTreufievoi        *  He  calls  himself  Xufiiruda  ^ftv^,  ^^x- 

iv  raig   Kopdiaic  ijfiuv   iyparjfafiev  vov  «paivovTa,  ^  ^^ 

T«  6  i^vpupog  Kal  6  irotfir/v  6  xoAdf        '  'H  tbx^  tov  uylov  nvevftoTog  iM^W 

lyydf  TOV  aufiarog  rov  Xpiarov  kcU  tjho^.  Phot  L  114. 

oc  TOV  o'lKov  TOV  "^sov  tyu  elfii  kcU        *  See  Phot  L  L  p.  Ill* 

L.  ni.  22 
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and  therefore  could  not  have  called  himself,  in  this  sense,  the  pnniwd 
Paraclete,  hy  whom  believers  were  to  be  first  led  to  the  c<Hi8cioaflies 
of  divine  trutli,  freed  from  all  elements  of  error ;  we  must  mppose 
that,  wliile  he  recognized  the  earlier  teachers  of  the  PauBdiiii  in 
their  ca{)acitj  as  teachers,  he  still  designated  himself  aa  tii6  gnM 
Teacher  whom  Christ  promised,  and  bj  whom  a  reformation  was  to  be 
effected  in  the  entire  church,  and  that  he  subordinated  them,  as  Ui 
fore-ruimers,  to  liimself.  We  might  trace  this  in  his  designating  tim 
as  simply  ^oi/idVay  itcu  dtdaaxdlov^*  (pastors  and  teachers),  wh3e  b 
calls  liimself  the  resplendent  lamp  (Idfoia^  giocirj^),  the  shimBg 
light  {Ivxpo^  (fatrmy)^  the  light-giving  star  (Ivxroqfari^g  datio).^  M 
opposed  to  this  view^  is  the  fact,  that  he  represented  the  apostle  M 
as  the  great  teacher,  by  whom  alone  Christianity  was  to  be  ezhibM 
in  its  tnie  light ;  that,  compared  to  Paul,  he  placed  himself  only  on 
a  level  with  Tychicus,  and  that  he  aspired  at  nothing  higher  tina  to 
be  an  ambassador  and  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  holding  forth  not  ibe 
doctrines  of  his  own  wisdom,  but  those  of  his  master.*  It  is,  theo, 
•the  most  probable  supposition,  that  Sergius  did  not  wish  to  be  re- 
garded as  either  the  Paraclete  or  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  that  eotain 
expressions,  in  which  he  represented  himself  as  the  organ  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  or  as  a  Paraclete  for  the  restoration  of  pure  Christiamtf ,  led, 
by  a  misconception  of  their  import,  to  the  abovementioned  false  icco- 
Bations.3 

The  active  labors  of  Sergius  fell  within  a  period  which  at  first  wii 
favorable  to  their  success.  It  was  when  the  Greek  emperor  Nicepk-  ^ 
rus,  who  reigned  near  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  refosed  to  ] 
be  employed  as  a  tool  of  the  liierarchy  for  the  persecution  of  tke 
Pauliciaiis  ;  but  promised  them,  ]>articularly  in  Phrygia  and  Lycaoda, 
freedom  and  security  in  the  exercise  of  their  religious  faith.^  It  mij 
be  doubted  whether  this  emperor  was  determined  to  this  milder  treat- 
ment of  the  Paulicians  by  liis  impatience  of  the  domination  of  the 
clergj',*  or  by  different  principles  fi*om  those  which  ordinarily  prevukd 

*  Sec  Pilot.  I.  98.  is    to   be    found    among    thon  dirrcted 

•"A  fiia-',}i/?.et  fi^  rin  avrov  ao^ia^  lU  nprainst  the  Bojjoinilcs.  orEocfailW}  if  ^>y 

vat,   70V  di  dida^avToc  xal  aTfaruXxorof  Tvchiciis,  there  mentioned,  we  ire  »  w- 

Uai'^.ou  TTapay^e/ifxara.     Thotins  hinusclf  derstand  Scrjrius.     lie  is  then  icciued  of 

notices   the   inconsisteney  of  Serj:ius,  in  «pi»lvin;;  what  is  said  in  Scriptmv,  of  God 

assuniinjiif  snoh  lofty  epithets,  and  yet  re-  the  i'uther.  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  Iw 

preseiitinj^  himself  as  standinj^  in  tliis  sul>-  own  spiritual  father,  to  one  of  tbeCoj 

ordinate  relation  to  St  Paul.     He  otfers  j»h:eu>es  of  thi>«  sect,  and  of  perrertiiif  w 

the  foUowinj;,  not  very  natural,  explana-  languajre,  as  follows :  Tv^ik^  t^  «*"^ 

tion.    iSergiuA,  he  say8,  spoke  of  himself  ruf  Tvepi  rov  iSeoit  koI  jraTpdc  tri  &  ^ 

in  the  latter  way,  when  addressing  the  'irrpi   rov  ir/mv  irvcvfiaroc  fi^ftC  'fr  ^ 

Exoteries.  or  persons  who  were  yet  to  In?  TveruariKfiv  ahrov  rrarepa  irapepft^fthff^ 

Cidned  over  to  the  seet ;  and,  in  the  former,  ri.     See  Jnrobi   Tollii  insignia  itinovi 

in  adilresMnt;  those  who  were  already  ini-  Italioi.  p.  114. 

tiatcd  into  the  mysteries.    See  1. 1  p' 111.        *  See  Theophancs  Chronognph.  £413, 

This  far-fetrhed  explanation  is  at  once  re-  ed.  Paris. 

futcd  by  the  fact,  that  all  these  epithets        ^  Though  we   are  never  narimwd  to 

arc  undoubtedly  taken  from  epistles  of  Ser-  plaee  any  reliance  on  tlie  stories  tbUly 

gius  addressed  to  entire  communities.  the  Byzantine  historians,  his  bitter enenoMi 

^  Some   such   misconception,  probably,  concerning  his  connection  with  die  AnK' 

gare  occasion  also  to  the  anathema  which  cians. 
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ipeciing  the  proper  mode  of  desJing  with  false  teachers ;  for  it  is 
rtain  that  at  this  time  there  was  in  the  Greek  church  a  betterdis- 
ied  minority,  who  considered  it  an  unchrislian  procedure  to  perse- 
te  heretics  with  the  sword ;  and  who  declared  it  contrary  to  the  vo- 
don  of  priests  to  be  the  occasion  of  bloodshed,  it  being  their  duty 
aply  to  lead  the  erring,  if  possible,  to  repentance.  It  was  this  mi- 
rity,  who,  when  Michael  Guropalates,  the  next  emperor,  was  induced, 

the   influence  of  Nicephorus,    patriarch  of   Constantinople,    to 
reaten  these  heretics  with  the  punishment  of  the  sword,  endeavored, 

arguments  of  this  kind,  to  avert  the  execution  of  the  order.^  And 
e  of  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  the  church  faith,  and  fanatical 
pporters  of  image-worship,  Theodore,  abbot  of  the  students'  monas- 
ry  at  Constantinople,  may  be  considered  the  representative  of  this 
iristianly  disposed  minority.^  To  Theophilus,  a  bishop  of  Ephesus, 
K)  had  declared  that  to  kill  the  ManichiBans  was  a  glorious  work,  he 
ites,  "What  sayst  thou?^ — Our  Lord  has  forbidden  this  in  the 
spels.  Matt.  13:  29,  lest  in  rooting  out  the  tares,  the  wheat  might 

gathered  up  with  them.  Let  both  grow  together  until  the  harvest. 
vw  then  canst  thou  call  the  rooting  up  of  the  tares  a  glorious 
vrk  ?  "  He  then  quotes,  in  confirmation  of  his  views,  a  fine  passage 
Nn  the  homilies  of  Chrysostom  on  the  gospel  of  Matthew ;  *  after 
uch  he  goes  on  to  say :  "  Nor  ought  we  to  pray  against  the  teachers 

error :  much  rather  are  we  bound  to  pray  for  them,  as  our  Lord 
ben  on  the  cross  prayed  for  those  who  knew  not  what  they  did.  At 
is  late  day  men  should  no  longer  appeal  to  the  examples  of  Phineas 
id  of  Elijah ;  for  it  was  necessary  to  distinguish  the  difierent  stages 
the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament :  —  and  when  the  disciples  would 
.ve  acted  in  that  spirit  (against  the  Samaritans)  Christ  expressed  his 
mleasure  that  they  should  depart  so  far  from  that  meek  and  gentle 
nrit,  whose  disciples  they  ought  to  have  been."  Citing  the  passage  in 
Tnn.  2:  25,  he  remarks,  "  We  ought  not  to  punish,  but  to  instruct,  the 
Qorant.  Rulers,  indeed,  bear  not  the  sword  in  vain ;  but  neither  do 
ey  bear  it  to  be  used  against  those,  against  whom  our  Lord  had  for- 
iden  it  to  be  used.  Their  dominion  is  over  the  outward  man ;  and 
is  incumbent  on  them  to  punish  those  who  are  found  guilty  of  crimes 
;unst  the  outward  man.  But  their  power  of  punishing  has  no  refer- 
ice  to  what  is  purely  inward ;  —  this  belongs  exclusively  to  their 
•evince,  who  have  the  cure  of  souls,  —  and  these  can  only  threaten 
mtaal  punishments,  such  for  example,  as  exclusion  from  the  fellow- 
iprf  the  church."* 

'  The  Chronographer  Theophanes,  who  yvx^Kf/c  koI  (TufiariK^  Aica^apffiac  ifin7.e(nx 

iOtions  the  fact,  p.  419,  charges  those  who  Kai  dai/novctv  Xarpeiag  vndpxwTog  Tivrpov^ 

lintained  this  ground  with  being  alto-  fxevoi  rov  ^l^vg, 

her  at  Tariance  with  the  sacred  Scrip-  *  Of  this  remarkable  man  we  shall  have 

«•.    To  prove  this,  he  citc<i  the  example  more  to  say  in  the  following  volome. 

Peter,  who  caused  the  death  of  Ananias  ^  In  his  Letters,  U.  155. 

i  Sapphira  merely  for  a  falsehood ;  of  *  Horn.  47. 

•1,  who  says,  Rom.  1:  32,  they  who  do  *  lufiuruv  yiip  ipxcvrec*  Toi>c  h  rol^ 

di  things  are  worthy  of  death,  though  ho  aufiariKolg  dkovrac  i^dv  avrolg  Kokd^eiVj 

bene  speaking  only  of  sins  of  the  flesh,  ovxi  roig  ^  ry  (it  should  read  oix^  Toi^ 

ic  oi<  ivavrloi  airQv  eln*  oi  roDf  nuarjg  kv  Toic)  Kartk  i^vx^v-  tlw  yiip  ifvxuv  apxov 
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Yet,  such  indhndual  toicos  could  avaQ  noUung  against  the  donnnant 
spirit.  Iconoclasts  and  ima^worshippcrs  concurred  in  the  adopfioD 
of  perdocuting  measures  agtunst  these  sects,  whicli,  in  the  meanviuk, 
continued  to  increase  and  s])read  ;  as  was  apparent  under  the  soceei- 
Bors  of  Nicephonis,  tlie  emperors  Michael  Curopalates  (Rhangabe), 
and  Leo  tlie  Aniienian.  Tlie  common  zeal  manifested  bj  hunself  aal 
those  lieretics  against  image-worshi])  could  not  move  the  emperor  Leo 
the  Annenian  to  adopt  any  milder  measures  against  the  Paulicians; 
but  perhaps  he  was  <lesirou9  of  pn>nng  his  zeal  for  the  pure  doctrina 
of  Uie  church,  hy  i>ei-secuting  that  obstinate  sect.  Thomas,  bishop  of 
Neo-Ca»area  in  Capj^dixria,  and  the  abbot  Paracondaces,  were  ip 
pointed  inrjuisitors  ovor  the  Paulicians.  Tliosc  who  manifested  repok* 
ance  were  to  be  i)lace(l  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops  for  the  purpon 
of  being  instructed  an<l  reconciled  to  the  church  ;  tlie  rest  were  to  be 
put  to  the  sword.  The  cruelty  with  which  these  incjuiffltors  executed 
their  commission,  provoked  the  Paulicians  who  resided  in  the  city  of 
Cynoschora  in  Annenia,'  to  a  consjdracy  against  them,  by  which  boA 
were  cut  off.  After  this,  the  Paulicians  fled  to  tlic  parts  of  Armenia 
subject  to  the  Saracens,  by  whom  thev  were  received  in  a  fiiendlj 
manner,  as  enemies  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Saracens  assigied  ti> 
their  use  a  town  called  Argaum.'  The  favorable  reception  which  these 
had  met  with,  and  the  persecutions  in  the  Roman  empire,  induced  a 
constantly  increasing  multitude  to  tike  refuge  in  the  same  parts ;  and 
Sergius  also,  their  leader,  fixed  his  residence  in  this  place.  Hen 
they  gradually  formed  a  considerable  force  ;  and  making  inroads  into 
the  Roman  provinces,  dragged  away  many  as  captives,  whom  they  en- 
deavored to  make  proselytes.  Sergius  disapproved  of  tliis,  and  endei^ 
ored  to  dissua«lc  his  people  from  the  practice  ;  but  liis  adnce  wasfil- 
reganled.  lie  could  testify  that  he  had  neither  part  nor  lot  in  all  tUs 
calamity.  Oflen  had  he  exhorted  them  not  to  make  prisoners  of  Ae 
Romans:  —  they  refused  to  hear  him.^  After  having  pursued  Ui 
labors  here  for  several  years,  Sergius,  while  employed  alone  on  one  of 
the  adjacent  mountains,  felling  timber  for  his  carpenter's  trade,  ins 
attacked  by  a  certiun  Tzanio  of  Nicopolis,  a  fierce  zealot  for  the 
church-doctrine,  and  assassinated,  A.  D.  83/) .4 

In  reference  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Paulicians^  the  two  only  8(nn^ 
COS  of  infonnation  furnish  but  very  meagre  accounts ;  and  from  these, 
it  is  impossible  to  form  anything  like  a  complete  and  well-defined  no- 
tion of  their  character.  As  writers  assmned,  that  the  Paulicians  d^ 
scended  from  the  Manichseans,  the  mode  of  miderstanding  and   i^ 

TQV  roCro,  uv  ril  KoXatrrfipta  A6opi(Tftol  ical  mentioned.    The  inhahitants  are  »W^ 

al  hniral  iTTiTtfiiai.     See  f.  497.  Pctnw  Siculuss 'ApjaoOrai.     TothuMi* 

*  Oi  Myofi^voi  Kvvoxuplrai,  l*hot  I.  p.  munity  Serbia*  gives  the  name  of  Cd» 
lis.     Oi  KaroiKoxvTtr^   #tt'i'of  r;/p  xu}pai\  sians.     I*etr.  Sie.  p.  66. 

Petr.  Sieul.  p.  66.  which  communities  arc  ''E)u  rut*  KOKun*  rovrtjv  ciwiirMC*^ 

designate<l  by  S(?rjnws  as  the  ]jao(Ii<!can.  7toX?JI  yup  iraprfyyeA^uw  airoif,  IxnimX' 

•  •Apyaorr*  perhaps  Aix-as.  nee  Gieseler,  ^a^wriCe/v  roiV  fa^fiainv^  uttoot^vo,  f^ 
1.  e.  p.  94,  —  unices  the  fact  wa.<  that  thi.^  oi}^  {"ST^KovfTuv  fioi      Petr.  Sic.  62. 
town,  which  is  descril)ed  ns  lying  on   a  *  See,  respecting  the  chronoloey,  OiB** 
mountain,  rcoeiveil  its  name  from  the  moan-  ler*s  remarks  in  tnc  abore  menttoiied  Si* 
tain  Argaeiu,  and  is  one  not  eUe where  say,  p.  100. 
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IS  iiheir  doctrines  would  easily  be  made  to  wear  a  false  color 
chsdism.  Their  system  was  certainly  founded  on  dualistio 
8 ;  the  creation  of  the  sensible  world,  for  example,  was  refer- 
to  the  evil  principle,  which  they  are  said  to  have  represented 
3miurge.  !but  since  in  all  the  older  Gnostic  systems,  the  Crea- 
e  world  was  considered  a  distinct  being  from  the  evil  princi- 
3  in  the  Paulician  system,  the  Demiurge  as  the  principle  of 
opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  the  supreme  and  perfect  Grod, 
i  doubted  whether  tluis  distinction  between  the  Creator  of  the 
d  the  evil  principle  was  really  held  by  them.  The  doctrine 
aulicians,  as  it  is  described,^  viz.  that  the  evil  spirit  or  the 
e  sprang  iuto  existence  out  of  darkness  and  fire,  may  doubt- 
some  reference  to  such  a  distinction ;  for  tins  two-fola  nature 
9es  two  elements,  whose  combination  formed  the  essence  of 
liurge,  darkness,  the  proper  principle  of  evil,  and  fire,  the 
of  the  sidereal  world,  both  opposed  to  the  spiritual  life  — as 
lementines,  and  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Tzabeans  or  disciples 
Thus  the  Paulicians,  like  Marcion,  may  have  supposed 
idamental  principles,  or  two  absolute  fundainental  principles, 
liddle  one.  At  all  events,  tiiey  themselves  conadered  the 
n  between  a  Demiurge,  the  author  of  the  sensible  creation, 

rirfcct  God,  firom  whom  nothing  proceeds  but  the  spiritual 
who  cannot  reveal  himself  in  the  world  of  sense,  as  the 
istic  mark  of  their  sect  as  compared  with  the  CathoUc 
—  for  they  accused  the  latter  of  confounding  together  the 
9  and  the  perfect  God,  and  of  worshippmg  the  former  only, 
iisputes  with  Catholic  Christians,  they  said  to  them :  you  bj^ 
be  Creator  of  the  world ;  but  we  believe  in  him  of  whom  our 
s  —  '^  ye  have  neither  heard  his  voice  at  any  time,  nor  seen 
,"  after  the  manner  in  which  the  Creator  of  the  world  revealed 
n  the  Old  Testament,  John  5:  37.'  Photius  says,3  "  that 
icians  did  not  all  m  like  manner  exclude  the  perfect  God  from 
ting  in  the  work  of  creation.  Some  ascribed  to  the  good 
creation  of  the  heavens ;  to  the  evil  principle,  the  creation 
irth  and  of  all  that  ensts  betwixt  the  heavens  and  the  earth ; 
)nsidered  the  heavens  themselves  as  a  work  of  the  Demiurge." 
»able,  then,  that  the  Paulicians,  affirmed  or  denied  that  the 
rod  was  the  Creator  of  the  heavens  according  to  the  different 
hich  they  attached  to  that  word.  If  by  heaven  was 
e  visible  firmament,  the  starry  heaven,  this  the  Paulicians 
.  as  belon^g  to  the  creation  and  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge, 
ised  to  it  the  creation  and  the  kingdom  of  the  perfect  God. 
f  heaven  was  meant  the  spiritual  heaven,  beyond  tiie  sidereal 
le  re^on  of  things  divine,  this  they  regarded  as  a  creation 
^om  of  the  perfect  God.  The  good  God  and  the  Demiurge 
1  his  own  appropriate  heaven.^   We  may  thus  account  for  it, 

X  8.  •  n.  5. 

«.  Sk.  p.  16.  ^  Aooording  to  the  itatement  of  Mar- 

WL  22 
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ihat  Photius,  by  neglecting  to  distinguish  the  different  senses  of  the 
term  ^^  heaven"'  in  the  Paulician  system,  mistook  a  different  mode  o( 
expression  for  a  difference  of  opinions.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  ii 
probable,  that  a  difference  of  opinions  really  existed  within  the  sect 
at  an  early  period ;  growing  out  of  the  more  or  less  decided  mimiflr 
in  which  the  dualistic  system  was  rccciyed,  just  as  we  find  that^facni 
opinions  were  entertained  on  this  point  among  kindred  sects  of  Ae 
twelfth  and  tliirteenth  centuries.  According  to  the  Paulician  systea, 
the  corporeal  world  proceeded  wholly  from  tiie  Demiurge,  who  fixnoei 
it  out  of  matter,  the  source  of  all  evil.  But  the  soul  of  man  iB  of 
diyine  orip:in,  containing  in  it  a  germ  of  life  akin  to  the  essence  of  tti 
supreme  God.  Thus  human  nature  consists  of  two  opposite  prinfr 
pies ;  but  this  unmi  of  the  soul  with  a  body  foreign  to  it  by  nature  ii 
which  all  the  sensual  passions  haye  their  root,  this  banishment  of  tte 
soul  into  a  sensible  world  wliich  fetters  and  confines  its  higher  eflsenoe, 
—  a  world  which  has  proceeded  from  an  entirely  different  creator— 
this  cannot  have  been  the  work  of  the  supreme  and  perfect  God,  It 
can  only  be  the  work  of  that  enemy,  the  Demiurge,  who  seeks  to  bring 
down  the  diyine  germs  of  life  into  his  own  kingdom  and  there  hda 
them  fiist.  Such  being  the  Paulician  system  of  the  uniyerse,  we  must 
suppose  they  had  a  corresponding  theory  of  the  origin  and  nature  of 
man.  Either  starting  with  the  doctrine  of  a  preexistence  of  aoob, 
ihey  must  have  held  that  the  Demiurge  was  constantly  drawing  away 
these  souls  from  the  higher  world  to  which  they  properly  belong,  and 
confining  them  in  this  material  world  ;  or  like  the  older  Syrian  Gnoe- 
tics,  they  must  haye  held  that  the  Demiurge  had  at  the  be^muDg 
farmed  the  divine  genns  of  life  into  the  phenomenal  forms  of  flie 
first  man,  a  bein^  created  after  some  image  of  the  higher  world  fliit 
hovered  before  him,  —  which  genns  of  life  now  proceeded  to  dcrd- 
ope  themselves  in  humanity,  giving  birth  to  human  soids.  An  impor 
tant  source  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  opinion  of  Sergius  on 
this  point,  is  contained  in  a  fragment  of  one  of  his  letters  preaerred 
by  Photius  and  Peter  the  Sicilian,  but  which,  imfortmiately,  in  the 
mutilated  state  in  which  it  has  come  to  us,  is  extremely  obscnre. 
"  Tho  first  fornication,  in  which  from  Adam  downward  we  are  *D  en- 
snared, is  a  benefit ;  but  the  second  is  greater  (namely  a  greater  fx- 
nication  or  sin,)  of  which  St.  Paul  says :  "  He  that  comniitteth  formca- 
tion  sinneth  against  his  own  body,"  1  Corinth,  ih  18.'  To  under 
stand  the  real  meaning  of  Sergius  in  these  singular  words,  we  waA 
take  them  in  coimection  with  what  he  after^vards  writes,  thou^  not  in 
this  immecliato  cont<;xt.8  From  remarks  that  afterwards  occur,  we 
find  tiiat  Sergius  here  interprets  the  term  noQvsia  (fornication)  in  i 

ckm's  doctrine  hy  tho  Annonian  bishop  hrrl,  ire p2  ^  Xiyn  xai  6  Avoarvhff^^ 

Einig,  of  the  fifth  century,  which  Professor  vevov  e/f  rb  Idiov  au/ia  dftofyrvHU   8i> 

Neominn  has  translated  in  Illgen*s  Zeit-  Phot.  I.  p.  117.  Petr.  Sicul.  p.  68. 

ichrift  fiir  die  historisehe  Theolo^e  IV.  B.  '  The  words :  ^fiel^  l<r/ihf  oQua  ytfH^ 

I.  Stfick,  tho  perfect  God  has  ms  seat  in  el  n^  di  u^iffraTai  tQv  irapaadotuf  ^ 

the  ^ird  heavens.    ^     ^  aufiaro^  tov  xpi<rrov,  rovrecri  tv»  ^i 

'  'H  trp^Tfj  nopvfiOf  ijv  tK  tov  Adclfi  ire-  dftapraveit  bri  npo^Tpixei  Toif  iiiiiuJiJT 

puuifu&Q,  HtepyeaiOf  t  ^^  ^tvripa  fu^iuv  naXovai  Mi  dinAel  tv2{-  ^io&vmi  UfV- 
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piritual  sense,  as  denoting  the  fall  from  the  Supreme  God,  from  the 
nic  body  of  Christ,  i.  e.  the  fall  from  the  true  Christian  church,  sub- 
isting  among  the  Paulicians,  and  from  the  purely  Christian  doctrines 
landed  down  in  that  sect,  — the  falling  bacK  into  the  corrupt  church, 
fhich  belongs  to  the  Demiurge.  Now  if  the  whole  should,  in  like 
nanncr,  be  interpreted  spirituidly,  we  must  understand  what  is  said 
if  Adam^s  noQ9e{u  in  the  same  sense  ;  and  since  Adam's  disloyalty  to 
lie  Supreme  God  could  be  in  no  way  a  benefit  either  to  him  or  to 
118  posterity,  even  according  to  the  system  of  Serous,  this  disloyalty 
san  only  mean  a  rebeUion  against  the  Demiurge.  And  we  should 
then  have  the  following  train  of  ideas :  The  Demiurge  endeavored  to 
bold  the  first  man  in  complete  bondage.  He  was  not  to  come  to  any 
Donsciousness  of  his  higher  nature,  lest  he  should  begin  to  aspire 
ifter  something  beyond  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge.  Hence  the 
command  which  forbade  him  to  cat  of  the  .tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil.  But  Adam  was  disobedient ;  and  this  disobedience 
oS  his,  this  noQViia^  by  which  he  broke  his  bond  of  servitude  to  the  De- 
rmurge,  was  the  cause  whereby  he  and  his  race  attained  to  the  con- 
iciousness  of  their  higher  nature,  transcending  the  kingdom  of  the 
Deimurge  ;  —  and  therefore,  he  might  rightly  describe  it  as  a  benefit ; 
nnce  it  was  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  redemption,  afterwards 
to  follow.  Still,  however,  the  phrase  mQixetfieOa  tifl^  noQrsiat  (we  are 
enveloped  in  the  fornication)  does  not  seem  to  harmonize  so  well  with 
this  smritual  mode  of  explanation ;  inasmuch  as  the  phrase  denotes 
someuiing  that  is  worn  about,  or  that  cleaves  to  the  person.  We 
should,  have  to  understand  it,  then,  metonymically.  The  conse(|uences 
of  this  ^'  fornication"  of  the  first  man,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  bene- 
fit to  him  and  to  his  posterity,  passed  over  to  us  —  which  however 
nould  not  be  a  very  natural  interpretation  of  the  words.  Nor  in 
strict  propriety,  are  we  bound  or  warranted  to  explain  everything 
l{mitually  in  order  to  meet  the  sense  of  Sergius ;  for  however  forced 
and  tortuous  tlie  methods  of  allegorizing  interpretation  which  we 
may  expect  to  find  in  writers  of  this  class,  still  it  could  hardly  be  sup- 
poBed  even  of  Sergius,  that  he  would  understand  those  words  of  St. 
Paul  as  by  themselves  considered  denoting  spnitual  fornication. 
This  would  be  too  preposterous.  Most  probably,  he  understood  the 
words  in  the  first  place  literally ;  as  warning  against  "  fornication"  in 
flie  proper  scilsc  ;  a  warning  which  would  not  appear  superfluous 
even  to  those  strict  upholders  of  moral  purity,  the  Paulicians.^  But 
then  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  allegorizing  mode  of  in- 
terpretation, he  added  a  spiritual  exposition  of  the  same  words,  as  de- 
Dotbg  the  fall  from  pure  doctrine,  a  spiritual  '^  fornication.''^ 
By  these  remarks  we  might  be  led  to  infer  that  Adam's  noQfeia  also, 

^  It  is  manifcstlj  pen'crting  the  language  '  It  shonld  be  borne  in  mind,  that  F^ 

of  ServioB.  to  infer  from  it  as  Petnu  Sica-  tnis  Sicnlna  after  citing  the  first  worda, 

bu  does,  that  Scr\-ius  did  not  consider  the  says,  kirayetc  Aiyuv^  therefore  does  not  dta 

wopveia  to  be  a  sin,  but  sought  to  justify  it  the  words  in  their  entire  connection,  but 

we  see  from  this  example,  what  reason  we  baa  left  out  something  intervening. 
bftiv  to  be  cantious  in  admitting  all  that  is 
~  agalBst  the  Panliciana. 
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refers  primarily  to  that  of  the  body.  We  nught  then  undentand  him 
as  follows :  Serji^us  considered  the  camal  connection  of  Adam  and 
Eve  as  a  noQma^  as  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fnxit ;  wUdi  ra, 
however,  was  still  a  benefit,  since  it  led  to  the  evolation  and  tiie  mul- 
tiplied individualization  of  the  germ  of  di\ine  life  in  hnmaiuty.  Or 
we  must  su])posc,  that  he  considered  the  union  of  the  soul  with  aVody 
formed  out  of  matter,  as  a  no^eia;  in  which  case,  the  connection  of 
thought  would  be  as  follows:  The  Demiurge  succeeded  in  enticing  a 
heavenly  soul  down  into  the  corporeal  world  ;  and  from  tins,  spnmsal 
other  human  souls.  This  soul  was  the  mother  of  all  spiritual  lift  a 
humanity.  Now  since  according  to  this  view  as  well  as  the  other  tti 
spiritual  life  in  humanity  was  evolved  to  multiplied  and  manifold  infr 
viduality,  :uid  since  by  this  means  also  the  way  was  prepared  for  the 
destruction  of  the  kingilom  of  the  Demiurge,  this  nogrsia  might  be 
regarded  as  a  benefit.  The  phrase  ntQixiifu&a  rr^v  no^uaw  ceituolT 
agrees  ])oculiarly  well  with  this  explanation;  for  the  ^' enveloping ci 
the  soul  with  the  body,^'  re]>eated  at  the  birth  of  every  man,  m^ 
thus  be  described  as  a  neQixeia&at  rz/y  noQPtiaw, 

The  assumption  of  an  original  relationship  of  the  soul  to  God,  coft 
stitutes  an  essential  difference,  very  important  in  its  consequenecf, 
between  the  Paulician  and  the  strictly  Marcionite  doctrine.    Hence 
the  Paulicians  held  to  an  enduring  connection  between  these  souli 
originally  related  to  God,  and  the  supreme  Grod,  from  whom  tliej 
sprung,  —  a  connection  not  to  be  dissolved  by  the  power  of  the  Demh 
urge.     They  supposed  an  original  revelation  of  God,  implicitly  cod* 
tained  in  every  soul  banished  into  the  creation  of  the  Demiurge— a 
power  of  reaction  against  the  Denuurge's  influence.     The  God  of  ike 
spiritual  world  enlightens  every  man  that  comes  into  this  world  ;>— w 
they  explained  the  words  in  the  introduction  to  John's  gospel.^    To 
this,  doubtless,  they  referred  all  manifestations  of  the  sense  of  inili 
in  human  nature.     It  depends  on  man* s  will,  whether  to  yield  himself 
up  to  the  power  of  sin,  and  so  continually  to  depress  the  germ  of 
di\'ine  life   in  his  soul,  or  to  follow  out   that  awakening  revelatioo 
of  God,  and  so  unfold  to  ever  increasing  freedom  and  power  Ae 
germ  of  divine  Ufe  within  him.     But  however  low  man  may  vak^ 
still,  by  virtue  of  his  nature  thus  related  to  God,  he  cannot  be  utterly 
chspossessed  of  that  eternal  revelation  of  God.     The  enemy— ttj 
the  Paulicians — has  not  so  completely  enthralled  even  theeoulB  « 
those,  who  have  voluntarily  abandoned  themselves  to  his  power,  tbit 
their  darkened  minds  are  left  without  the  power  of  ever  turning  toi 
ray  from  the  light  of  truth ;  for  the  good  God  always  was,  is,  tod 
shall  be ;  there  can  never  be  a  time  in  which  he  may  not  reveal  )0f 
jelf.s 

We  may  easily  gather,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  docinoe 
of  redemption  would  hold  an  important  place  in  tiie  Paulician  systeo* 

*  Sm  Photiof  L  n.  p.  169.  dafi^  np^  itfidrfdav  bhj^  1%  hhiMm  ^ 

'  PhotioB  L  IL  c.  3.    Ov6l  ytip  oi^  ofru    yX^v   roi)f   iaKorifffiivovc   hriarpiftei^ 

KoreKpaTTifftv  Mh  twv  Imvtuv  irpodedi^    in  6  dya^^  ^edf  iiv  ael  mai  ion  td  ^ 
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Single  rajs'  of  the  revelation  of  the  incomprehensible  Ood,'  falling 
upon  the  darkness  of  souls  held  bound  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Demi- 
urge, would  not  suf&ce  to  raise  their  imprisoned  souls  to  perfect  com- 
munion with  the  Supreme  Being,  and  to  perfect  freedom.     The  good 
God  must  reveal  himself  in  some  better  way  to  mankind,  in  order  to 
prepare  them  for  communion  with  himself,  and  to  release  them  from 
the  dominion  of  the  Demiurge.     This  was  done  by  the  Iledeemer. 
Of  the  views  entertained  by  the  Faulicians  respecting  tlie  person  and 
nature  of  Christ,  no  exact  accounts  have,  indeed,  been  preserved. 
But  thus  much  is  certain,  They  taught  that  he  came  down  as  a  heav- 
enly being,  from  the  heaven  of  the  good  God,  from  that  higher  world, 
which  is  the  source  and  fountain  of  all  divine  hfe,  —  the  celestial 
dty  of  God,  —  and  that  he  ascended  again,  after  having  completed 
lus  work  on  earth,  to  his  heavenly  abode,  for  the  purpose  of  i>lacing 
liie  faithful  in  union  with  the  same.^    The  doctrine  of  the  Faulicians 
touching  matter,  and  the  material  body,  would  not  allow  them  to 
attribute  to  our  Saviour  a  body  of  this  earthly  material,  since  this 
would  be  inconsistent  with  his  perfect  impeccability,  and  since  the 
divine  cannot  enter  into  any  sort  of  fellowship  with  the  kingdom  of 
darkness.     Still  they  did  not  fall  into  absolute  Docetism;  but,  like 
Sie  YaJentinians,  they  seem  to  have  ascribed  to  our  Saviour  a  body 
resembhng  the  earthly  only  in  appearance,  a  body  of  higher  stuffy 
which  he  brought  with  him  from  heaven,  and  with  which  he  passed 
dmMig^  Mary  as  through  a  channel,  without  receiving  any  portion  of 
it  from  her.3    And  here  we  must  remember,  that  the  native  country 
of  the  Paulicians  was  Armenia.      Now,  in  the  Armenian  church, 
Monophysitism  was  the  predominant  faith,  but  the  system  was  under^ 
stood  and  received  in  two  different  ways.     It  had  its  moderate  and 
its  extreme  2>arty.'*     The  former  made  use  of  the  following  foimu- 
lary :  Christ  subsists  of  two  natures ;  and  they  taught  that  by  vip- 
toe  of  the  actual  union  of  the  two  natui*es,  it  was  necessary  to  sup- 
pose in  him  but  one  nature,  as  well  as  one  person ;  —  the  one  nature 
of  the  incarnate  Logos;  —  and  by  so  doing,  they  were  enabled  to 
distinguish  without  sejmrating  the  divine  and  human  predicates,  inti* 
mately  united  in  this  one  nature  —  and  in  this  way  to  approximate 
aomewhat  moi*e  nearly  to  the  Catholic  system  of  faith.     On  the  cour 
traiy,  the  followers  of  the  other,  ultra-Monophysite  view,  on  account 
of  their  extreme  statements,  particularly  their  Aphthai-to-Docctism, 
were  charged  by  the  other  party  with  embracing  Docetic  eri-ors.* 
They  feared  to  concede  a  resemblance  of  essence  between  the  body 
of  Christ  and  other  human  bodies ;  —  to  ascribe  to  the  Redeemer 
passiones  secundum  camem  sive  per  camem.®     They  would  not  say : 

'  It  is  described  as  the  uoparoq  and  dxo-  ^  See  tho  tract  of  John  Ozniensis  against 

rdAi7?rTof.     i'hot.  II.  147.  these  ultra-Monophy sites :  Joannes  Ozni- 

'  Hence  the  expression  :  17  iravuyia  ^eo-  en.sis  contra  phantasticos,  p.  111. 

i^«ofi  iv  4  «ifr//.u>«'  Kai  t(f/A^tv  6  kv-  •  L.  c.  Ne  forte  duas  natunis  in  noo 

puf.  Christo  innnere  videanmr,  sed  ii)summet 

'  A«*  aitTfjc  <^C  <^««  (TwA^of  6ieXi}?.v^ivai.  verbum  divinum  crat,  qucnl  utroquo  turn 

Fbot  L  7.  humana  turn  divina  obibut 

*  See  Vol.  U.  p.  553. 
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ex  virgme  incamatos,  but  in  vir^eJ  Now,  in  these  'nltn-HoDO- 
physite  forms  of  phraseology,  the  doctrine  of  the  PauIiciUB  con- 
cerning the  person  of  Christ,  mi^t  easilj  find  a  point  of  attadh 
ment. 

Nor  had  the  Panlicians,  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  any  ininM- 
ment  or  occasion  to  fall  in  with  the  worship  of  Mary ;  (m  the  ote 
hand,  they  must  have  felt  themselves  more  imperiously  ealled  npoi 
to  combat  it,  in  proportion  as  a  superstition  so  hatefm  to  fhem  m- 
came  attached  to  this  theory.  To  turn  away  their  opponents  frm 
this  object  of  idolatrous  veneration,  they  appealed  to  uiose  passagei 
of  the  gospel  history,  which  seem  to  intimate,  that  Mary  bore  o&r 
sons  after  the  birth  of  Jcsus,>  a  kind  of  argument  which,  if  they  ooh 
sidered  marriage  intercourse  and  the  begetting  of  children  inecoor 
dlable  with  perfect  holiness,  must  have  been  considered  decisive,  at 
their  o^n  point  of  view.  Peter  the  Sicilian  says,'  they  were  m 
spiteful  against  Mary,  as  not  to  allow  her  a  place  even  among  tka 
good  and  virtuous.  From  this  we  may  infer,  that  they  resorted  to 
various  passages  of  the  gospel  history  for  the  purpose  oS,  setting  the 
religious  character  of  Mary,  for  example,  the  weakness  of  her  fiith^ 
in  an  unfavorable  Ught. 

Entertidning  such  notions  as  they  did  of  the  nature  of  Ckmlfs 
body,  the  Paulicians  could  not,  of  course,  suppose,  that  it  was  ca|»* 
ble  of  behig  affected  by  anv  kind  of  suffering.  Christ,  by  virtoe  of 
his  divine  dignity,  was  raised  above  suffering.  In  all  probabiUty  thej 
taught,  that  the  Demiurge,  findihg  that  the  life  and  labors  of  Chriifc 
threatened  destruction  to  his  kingdom,  incited  his  servants  to  endfy 
him ;  but  that  his  purpose  was  frustrated,  because  Christ,  by  virtue 
of  the  higher  nature  of  his  body,  was  secure  against  all  outward  in* 
jury.  Perhaps,  however,  like  the  Manichasans,  they  at  the  same 
time  ascribed  a  symboUcal  import  to  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,— 
holding  that  Christ,  with  his  divine  Ufe,  descended  into  the  kingdom 
of  the  Demiurge,  and  diffused  himself  through  it.  This  would  appear 
probable,  from  the  fact,  that  the  Paulicians  wore  always  reaay  to 
venerate  the  cross  as  a  symbol  of  Christ,  stretching  forSi  Itf 
hands  in  the  form  of  the  cross.^  But  the  sufferings  of  Christ  eoaU, 
according  to  their  doctrine,  have  contributea  nothmg  to  the  voik  of 
redemption  ;  nor,  is  it,  indeed,  probable,  that  the  idea  of  Qod's  pun* 
itive  justice,  which  required  that  Christ  should  suffer,  had  any  pboe 
in  their  system.  They  were  opposed  to  the  worship  of  the  cross,  tfce 
worship  of  a  mere  bit  of  wood,  an  instrument  of  punishment  for  malfr 
£M}tors,^-*-the  sign  of  a  curse.  Gal.  3 :  13.    Nothing  of  this  sort  cooU 

*  L.  c.  ;fpf <rTdi',  6f  iKTrivoQ,  ^al,  rikc  X'Ji»f  ^ 
'  Phot  I.  22.  aravpiKdv  rvirov  ditxujpti^e,  Insi^ua  itOBb 

*  Fag.  18.    M^d^  K^v  h  ^tXy  tuv  uya-    Ital.  pag.  144. 

^uv   uv&pCtiTuv    Turreiv  anex^^    arap^  *  The  expression  xoKot'p/uv  ^/«vdr,  il 

t&fuf<f9i.  Photios  (L  c.  7.  p.  23.),  is  obscore.    ft** 

*  KcU  yiip  airb^  elc  arcwpov  ffxiffia  r^  perly  it  should  mean  an  instrument  oied 
X^2paf  t^r/ir'Auae^  and  in  the  anathemas  dj  Emd  men.  Thus,  ther  who  threstA 
published  by  J.  ToUias,  the  Paulicians  are  others  with  such  tortures/wonld  be  coaft* 
OMcribed   aa  voovvti^  uvrl  aravpoif  rdv  dercd  as  the  KOKovpyoi ;  but  this  does  ao^ 
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have  been  said  b^  the  PauIiciaDS,  in  case  ttiey  received  the  doctanne  of 
Christ's  redemptiye  sufferings. 

They  were  &r  restoring  £e  life  and  manners  of  the  church  to  apos- 
tolic simplicity.  The^  maintained  that  by  the  multiplication  of  exter- 
nal rites  and  ceremomes  in  the  dominant  church,  the  true  life  of  refi- 
g^n  had  declined.  They  combatted  the  inclination  to  rely  on  &e 
ma^cal  effects  of  external  forms,  particularly  the  sacraments.  In- 
deed, ihey  went  so  &r  on  this  side  as  wholly  to  reject  the  outward  cel- 
ebration of  the  sacraments.  They  maintained  that  it  was  by  no  means 
Christ's  intention  to  institute  the  baptism  by  water  as  a  perpetual  ordi- 
BUice,  but  that  by  baptism  he  meant  only  the  baptism  of  tiie  Spirit, 
for  by  his  teachings  he  communicated  himself,  as  the  living  water,  (or 
ibid  thorough  cleansing  of  the  entire  human  nature.^  So  too  they 
held,  that  the  eating  of  the  flesh  and  drinking  of  the  blood  of  Christ 
omisisted  simply  m  the  coming  into  vital  union  with  him  through  his 
doctrines,  his  word,  which  were  his  true  flesh  and  blood.  It  was  not 
sensible  bread  and  sensible  wine,  but  his  words,  which  were  to  be  the 
same  for  the  soul  that  bread  and  wine  are  for  the  body,  which  he  de- 
agnated  as  his  flesh  and  blood.^  Yet,  if  we  may  credit  the  report  of 
Photius,^  the  Paulicians,  when  attacked  by  any  serious  illness,  were  in 
the  habit  of  placing  upon  themselves  a  cross  of  wood,  which,  when 
fhey  recovered,  ihey  threw  aside.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
ihey  allowed  their  children  to  be  baptized  by  priests  who  lived  among 
ihem  as  captives ;  though  they  afiSrmed  that  aJl  this  might  profit  the 
body  but  not  the  soul.  If  tiiis  be  so,  we  must  try  to  reconcile  it 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Paulicians  in  some  such  way  as  follows.^ 
They  heard  a  great  deal  said  of  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  the  cross, 
and  of  baptism  in  the  healing  of  diseases.  Many  of  the  uneducated 
Paulicians  may  have  witnessed  with  their  own  eyes  appearances  of  this 
sort,  which  they  attributed  to  causes  that  had  no  existence.  Now  as 
they  ascribed  to  the  Demiurge  a  power  over  the  sensible  world,  so  they 
might  say  here,  as  perhaps  also  in  the  case  of  the  pretended  miracles 
of  the  saints,  that  these  outward  works,  performed  by  the  servants  of 
the  Demiurge,  possessed  a  virtue  from  him  which  extended  to  the 
relief  of  the  body ;  though  it  could  not  reach  the  inner  life,  which  lay 
beyond  the  Demiurge's  province.  But  even  if  we  admit  that  Photius 
does  not  report  in  this  story  a  blind  rumor,  yet  we  must  doubtless  un- 
derstand what  he  says  as  true  only  of  individuals,  and  uneducated 
persons,  who  in  the  hour  of  distress  were  involuntarily  governed  once 
more  by  the  ancient  faith ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  impos^ble  to  derive  from 
his  language  any  connected  theory  applying  to  the  conduct  of  the  Pauli- . 
cians  generally. 

They  imdoubtedly  considered  the  confounding  together  of  Christian, 
Jewish  and  political  elements  as  the  cause  of  the  corruptions  of  the 

U^re  so  good  a  sense,  as  when  we  take  it  ^fjralc  aimrO  hrl  tov  dtinvov^  ii7JXii  avfifio' 

tUiptically  to  mean  an  instrument  for  the  ^ik(^  rd  /^fiara  airov  airrolc  kdidov,  6f 

punishracnt  of  evil  doers.  &pr€v  koI  cIvop. 

>  Phot.  I.  9.  »  L  c  9.  p.  29. 

'  Phot  I.  9.    Petr.  Sic  IS,  'On  oIk^  <  In  like  manner  Gieseler. 
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domiuant  church ;  thcj  were  desirous  of  biin^g  back  the  sbnpluity 
of  the  Ay)Ostolic  church ;  hence  they  styled  themselves  the  Cafliolic 
church,  Christians,  KHatonoUiTai^^  as  contradistinguished  fimn  tlie  jko- 
fessors  of  the  Koinan  state  religion  {^fnuovg^.  They  strove  to  Al- 
low the  pattern  of  apostoUc  simplicity  in  all  their  ordinances,  aDdem- 
fully  avuided  evcr;^i;liing  that  approached  to  a  resemblance  of  Jeridi 
or  i)agan  rites.  Hence  they  never  called  their  places  of  asiadbly 
temples  (*'«oi  or  Te^a,)  whicli  suggested  the  image  of  Jewish  or  jik 
gan  temples  —  but  gave  them  the  more  unpretending  nameof  dfr 
tones  (w(>otf«'X«''),*  from  which  too  we  may  gather,  that  with  thn 
prayer  constituted  the  most  essential  part  of  divine  worship.  AiDoqg 
other  comiptions  of  tlie  Christian  element,  they  certainly  counted  aln 
the  Christian  priesthood,  founded  on  the  pattern  of  that  of  the  OH 
Testament.  They  recogmzed  it  as  belonging  to  the  peculiar  essenee 
of  Christianity,  that  it  aimed  to  establish  a  higher  fellowship  of  Eft 
among  men  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  tolerating  no  such  distinciioiu  tt 
the  existuig  ones  between  clergy  or  priests  and  laity.  They  lud 
among  them,  it  is  true,  persons  who  administered  ecclesiastical  oflieei, 
but  these  like  the  rest  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  members  of  the  eooh 
munitios.  They  were  distinguished  from  others  neither  by  dreflB,nor  by 
any  other  outward  mark.3  Tlie  names,  also,  of  their  church  ofBoeis 
were  so  chosen,  as  to  denote  the  i)eculiarity  of  their  vocation,  nUdi 
was  to  administer  the  oflSce  of  spiritual  teaching,  to  the  exclaaon  of 
all  saccnlotal  prerogatives.  Hence  they  rejected  the  name  if* 
and  also  ;i(>c(7(^i't^o/,  since  even  tliis  latter  was  too  Jewish  for  them, 
suggesting  to  their  minds  tlie  presbyters  of  the  Jewish  sanliedrim  as- 
sembled lur  the  condemnation  of  Christ. *•  At  the  head  of  the  lert 
stood  the  general  teachei-s  and  reformers,  awakened  by  the  Sjarit  of 
God,  such  as  Constantino  and  Ij^erf^^us.  These  were  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  apostles  or  prophets.  Sergius  counts  four  of  them.*  Next 
followed  the  class  called  diddaxaXoi  and  Tzotfurei  (teachers  and  pM- 
tors)  ;  then  the  itinerant  messengers  of  the  faith,  avrtxdr^iiotj — com- 
panions of  those  divinely  illuminated  heads  over  the  entire  sect, 
trained  imdcr  their  mfluence,  and  regarded  as  Uving  organs  for  the 
connnunication  of  the  spirit  which  proceeded  fix)m  them :  next,  the 
rmrdnioi,  copyist^=i,  probably  so  called,*  because  it  was  their  business  to 
multij>ly  and  disseminate  the  religious  records,  which  embodied  the 
doctrines  of  the  sect ;  for  they  considered  it  as  a  matter  of  the  greit 
est  moment  that  all  under  the  enhghtening  mfiuences  of  the  ditiw 
Spirit,  should  have  it  hi  their  [K)wer  to  draw  <hrectly  from  the  genuine 
recorcls  of  the  doctrmes  of  Christ ;  and  it  is  probable  that  on  tke* 

*  The  nnme  ;t',ojflrroToA7rat  in  the  nnath-     ?.aov  avvrarf/cmTo.     IVtnis  SiculosM*** 
emos  of  the  Kuciiites  iu  Tolliiitf,  p.  122.  (p.  20)  amon^'  the  peculiarities  of  the  P** 

*  Phot  I.  9.  liciaus,  To  rorf  TpttT/ii-rfpotf  njf  <«^' 
•Phot  I.   p.  31.      Ofre  axvf^aTit   ovre     ac  uiroTpineax^at^  uri  ui  TrpeOfiiupoi  u^ 

^lo/rt;,  oiVf  Tt,i>l  u/./.(f)  r^0M(jj  iiiov  ofuvorf-  tov  Kvpiov  cnryx^^Tjaav   koi   6ia  nin  w 

pov  hriTe?Mvi'Ti  rd  thii<^pov  avrCtv  rpof  rd  XP^  arroi-f  uvofn'i^Eadtu. 

n?J/i^oc  ^TrtfieUvvvrat..  *  Thotius,  p.  116. 

*  Phot  I.  p.  81.     Aion  t6  kotu  Xpiarov  •  Gicseler  aptly  compares  themwilhlB* 
owedpiov  01   lepdc  Kot  ^pea^irepoi  tov  ypofifMTilQ  of  the  Kew  Testament. 
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■Dteiies  derobed  men  tmaiSj  tlie  dnt^  of  ezponnding  Ha  Scrip- 
toras.  Atnoolbarin^raiial,  iftotbeaMtli<tf  Sorpiia,attuaod  to 
Moh  emiixmoe  of  knUini^,  u  to  eiyo;  the  ooafidencs  of  all  m  ft 
vophet  called  to  omd*  Qie  iriuls  oommnnity,  so  it  waa  hii  immediate 
CwiiJea,  tiu  tfvfM^fiM  (aaKxaata  itinennta),  wbo,  in  the  poBaeflnoa 
fl(  ID  equal  waQaaitj,  nam  took  the  fint  pUoe  in  the  geoenu  saperin- 
taadeuoe  of  the  aeoL  To  tlwu  l^ter,  the  preaemn  and  exponnden 
4f  thn  writton  -word  vera  oiianally  aoboraiwite.'  But  at  a  later 
|Kriul,  w]i^a  the  genen&n  ofwae  immediate  diadplaa  and  beaim 
of  tbt;  Sijit-it,  mn  imwred  b;  deatii,  the  Dotanes,  -who  had  moat 
earefullj'  stuped  tiie  vrittea  reoorda  of  the  nli^on,  in  aearoh  of  » 
jvle  for  the  faTiug  of  ipiriti,  and  irttowera  most  praetised  in  expound- 
hg  their  Benae,  aoqmied  tfae  hi^ieat  aothoril^.  Sabm^uate  to  the 
'Wned  ill  Ihe  Scnptnrea,  wen  those  irito  <ndj  apc^e  1^  immediate 
UBpiration.  Tb»  koowle^  obtained  hj  the  atndy  of  ue  rdigioQi 
Vecords  st<xid  in  lugher  repute  tiuu  inmiediate  inqnnlion  wiUunt  aodi 
'  knonlo'i^c."  In  addiliai  to  dteae  (dScen,  ve  find  a  daas  called 
Saraioi,  thi)  meamng  <tf  whidi  tenn  cannot  be  bo  exactly  deta^ 
ained.  T}ie  mrd  ramiuli  sa  of  mofot^,  in  1  Cot.  4:  1,  from 
vhich  probable  it  waa  formed,  to  denote  the  life  of  nuanonaries,  twv- 
dting  iroiii  one  ptaoe  to  another  and  e^need  to  maniibtd  penecationa. 
Hence  wc  maj  gather,  diat  Qiia  title  waa  enqiloTed  to  deogoate  • 
Hgber  ch\s^  of  Ste  amitd^fiM.  This  accords  perfeoU;  irilh  the  ao- 
oount  ^vcQ  of  them  by  Fhotios,'  who  says  they  were  the  eUa  portion 
of  the  disciples  of  Serins.*  One  of  them  led  the  Cynoohoritee  In 
tJie  above  irientioned  conspracy  against  the  emperor's  commismoneis ; 
bat  m  so  dijng,  he  certamly  departed  iraia  the  principles  of  lus  mas- 
ter. 

Ja  respect  to  the  morality  of  the  Faoliciana,  we  find  that  th«r  op- 
immtB'^  among  whom  may  be  reckoned  Johannes  OsnienfflB,^  ao- 
tMs  ttiem  of  allowing  themselves  in  unnatural  lasts  and  incestoons  con- 
WftiTW.  It  is  obvious  to  remark  however,  that  litHe  reliance  can  be 
|kwed  on  such  accuBati(mB  coming  from  the  mouths  of  excited  adrer- 
■dia*  Such  bad  reports  coaceming  the  reli^oos  meetings  of  sects 
laooanted  heretical  are  to  be  met  with,  in  every  age  of  £e  ohmbh. 
Sor  ma  tiiere  wanting  in  the  present  case,  die  no  less  common  charge 
of  bftntunde,  and  of  ma^cal  rites  performed  with  the  blood  ^ 
tlal^ea.  We  have  already  observed  how  a  sin^e  phrase  finmd  in  a 
letlirof  Sergjns,  was  so  misconceived  or  intentionally  perverted,  as 
ig  Miks  it  appear  tiiat  he  considered  fiinilcatdon  (ffo^nicc)  to  be  a 
U&g  dn.  In  like  manner,  the  contempt  of  the  Panliciaos  for  the 
Imb  <tf  the  Old  Testament  respecting  hindrances  to  mairiage  ground- 
ed oo  oertuD  degrees  of  relatioDship,  may  have  been  the  sole  reason 
«(  ttinr  being  accused  of  denying  that  any  degree  of  consangoinity 

■AoL  L  c.  s&,  p.  134.  '  F.  las. 

*b  the  aiuthemw  in  ToDiiu,  p.  144,  *  Tuf  tvO  lipfiai  ^ad^r^  ol  ioy6if 
^h  [rwnitiiiufv)  ol  itpoffatiuuTipot  ITwri-        *  L.  c.  p.  SS. 

"OlTiu*  lvq[npif'»TD  tnifUXtiat. 
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constituted  a  valid  obstacle  to  marriage.    We  must  certunlj  admit, 
however,  that  the  Paulicians  were  liable  to  be  so  fiir  misled,  bj  theii 
contempt  of  the  Demiurge*8  laws  as  to  despise  tiie  delicate  Kraples 
of  a  pure  moral  sentiment  on  this  subject.^     Yet  we  should  cooMler 
again,  that  the  opponents  themselves  of  the  Paulicians  cUsdngidflh 
Baanes,  whose  principles  were  here  notoriously  loose,  and  his  fbOoven, 
from  Uie  rest  of  the  Paulicians ;  that  Sergius  took  decided  groimd, 
as  a  reformer,  a«;ainst  the  pernicious  influence  of  Baanes ;  that  fte 
opponents  themselves  of  the  Paulicians  acknowledged  the  pore  monl 
spirit  of  Sergius,  though,  afler  their  usual  manner,  thej  represented 
the  whole  thing  as   hvpocritical  pretence.    And  though  it  maj  Laie 
been  true  with  regard  to  a  part  of  the  Armenian  Paulicians,  as  infi' 
mated  by  Johannes  Ozniensis  in  the  passage  we  have   referred  to, 
that  among  them  the  principles  of  Parsism  cooperated  with  the  infin- 
ence  of  Baanes,  yet  this  cannot  bo  charged  as  a  fault  belongng  to 
the  whole  sect.     Certain  it  is,  that  the  Paulician  doctrines,  as  a  nhcle, 
not  only  re(|uired,  but  were  calculated  to  foster,  a  spirit  of  sober  aal 
strict  morality  ;  for  the  great  practical  principle  which  flowed  direcflj 
fipom  tlieir  theory  was,  freedom  for  the  repressed  consciousness  of  God, 
deliverance  to  the  divine  germ  of  life,  held  imprisoned  by  the  power 
of  sense,  so  that  it  might   proceed  to  mifold  itself  widiout  let  or 
hindrance.     If  immoral  tendencies  were  to  be  found,  it  cannot  be 
doubteii  that  they  were  ofishoots,  growing  out  of  a  departure  from  Ae 
original  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  sect.     Indeed  tne  more  natmal 
result  from  a  principle  like  that  above  described  would  be  a  rigidly 
ascetic  svstem  of  moralitv,  such  as  we  find  in  earlier  and  later  sects  (^ 
a  khulred  character.     No  trace,  however  is  to  be  found,  at  least  in  the 
sources  of  information  we  possess,  of  the  existence  of  such  a  Bvstein 
among  the  PauUciaiis  ;  and  j>erhaps  tliey  were  led,  by  that  spirit  of 
practical  Christianity  which  had  been  infused  into  their  reformers  bj 
the  study  of  the  New  Testament  ScriptuR^s,  into  a  more  free  direo- 
tion  of  life  than  was  common  among  older  sects  of  a  kindred  ch&n^ 
ter.     It  is  certain,  that  they  protested  against  tlie  multiplied  statutes 
and  onlinances  of  the  domhiant  Greek  church.     Wliile  in  the  latter, 
the  ajK)stolic  decrees  concerning  the  eating  of  tilings  strangled,  etc. 
were  held  to  be  still  obligatory,  the  Paulicians,  on  the  contrary,  refiised 
to  be  boimd  by  any  such  scruples  which  they  probably  asciibed  to 
Jewish  prejudice.     Hence  they  were  accused  of  defiling  themselves 
by  the  eating  of  things  forbidden.     They  treated   the  church  W* 
with  contempt,  nor  did  they  hesitate  to  use  cheese  and  milk  as  fioJ 
in  such  seasons  of  fasting  as  were  observed  by  their  sect.s 

It  was  particularly  objected  to  the  Paulicians  that  they  carried  to 
the  utmost  extreme  the  principle  of  justifying  falsehood  whenemployrf 
for  righteous  ends.     Photius  affinns  that  they  denied  their  faith  wit 

*  As  Gieseler  remarks.  roi^  -rHaav  fxrv  Urperrofx^voi^  ^piarisn^^ 

•  Amonf;  the  anathemas  directed  ai^ainst  vijareiav^  Kara  6e  rbv  naifjov  n/f  Aworffff 
the  Paulicians,  is  the  following  (Tollins  ai-roif  rearjapaKoorr,^  rvpov  tc  u^  3* 
paj;    146):  uva^efia   roic   rg  fipuaei   ruv  Xqktoc  ifi^povfiivoic. 
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»at  the  slightest  scrapley  uid  approved  of  such  denial  though  a  thou- 
and  times  repeated.^  The  ready  equivocations  resorted  to  by  Gegnsd- 
XDS,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  confession  of  his  faith  at  Con- 
itantinople,*  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  laxity  of  their  princ^ 
)]eB  mm  regard  to  the  duty  of  veracity.  Indeed  we  find  nothing 
Dore  common,  among  theosophical  sects,  than  the  practice  of  justify- 
ng  falsehood,  when  resorted  to  for  the  promotion  of  pious  ends. 
Bat  among  such  sects,  this  principle  is  ever  found  connected  with 
lie  assumption,  that  only  a  certain  class  of  superior  natures  are  capa> 
j]e  of  attaining  to  the  Imowledge  of  pure  truth.  While  Christianity, 
3J  founding  a  higher  fellowship  of  life  on  the  basis  of  a  common  re- 
i^us  consciousness,  as  opposed  to  the  distinction  of  the  exoteric  and 
Moteric  in  reli^on  which  prevailed  before  its  appearance,  had  estab- 
Eflhed  a  new  principle  of  truthfulness,  and  deprived  partial  falsehood 
of  the  prop  on  wmch  it  had  hitherto  leaned  for  support,  free  room 
iras  still  found  for  the  old  indulgence  of  prevarication,  wherever  that 
(bndamental  principle  of  Christian  fellowship  was  lost  sight  of,  and 
Bie  separating  walls  in  religion,  thrown  down  by  Christianity,  had  been 
reerected.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  of  the  Faulicians,  that  they 
demed  Christianity  its  rights  in  this  particular.  In  all  men  alike, 
fliey  recognized  the  repressed  consciousness  of  God,  the  imprisoned 
germ  of  a  divine  life,  the  point  of  access  for  the  message  of  the  same 
uvine  truth  wluch  was  meant  for  the  acceptance  of  all.  This  they 
showed  by  their  active  zeal  in  propagating  the  doctrines  of  their  sect. 
If  then,  they  gave  great  latitude  to  the  principle  that  deception  might 
be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  God's  glory  and  advanc- 
ing the  truth,  still  they  most  assuredly  acknowledged  the  general 
duty  of  testifying  the  truth,  since  on  no  other  ground  than  as  it 
served  to  advance  the  truth,  could  they  defend  tiieir  lax  principle  of 
accommodation. 

We  have  noticed  already  the  high  value  set  by  Faulicians  on  the 
written  records  of  the  truth.  Among  these,  however,  they  did  not 
reckon  the  Old  Testament ;  for  they  derived  Judaism  from  the  De- 
nuarge.  To  the  religious  teachers  of  the  Old  Testament,  they,  like 
ihe  older  Gnostics,  applied  the  words  of  our  Saviour  in  John  10:  8.^ 
Ibey  looked  upon  them,  as  teachers,  who  were  sent  not  to  guide 
Bools  partaking  of  a  Godlike  essence  to  the  consciousness  and  free 
development  of  their  higher  nature,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  supreme 
God  ;  but  rather  to  lead  them  away  from  him  to  the  worship  of  the 
Demiurge.  That  they  denied,  however,  the  existence  of  any  conneo- 
lion  whatsoever  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  seems 
hardly  reconcilable  with  the  manner  in  which,  according  to  Photius, 
ibej  expljuned  the  words  in  John  1:11.  According  to  him,  by  the  «5«W 
(his  own)  they  understood  the  Uyovg  aQotpi^uxovs  (prophetic  oracles), 
if  these  words  were  really  so  interpreted  by  them,  we  can  only  re- 
concile the  two  assertions,  by  supposing,  that  they  looked  upon  the 


*LS.p.25.  *  See  Phot  I.  p.  S4.    Fott^ 

*  See  above  p.  249. 
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prophets  as  men,  who,  in  their  own  intention,  were  solely  bent  on 
advancing;  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  but  who,  unconsciously,  nd 
in  spite  of  tliemselvcs,  wcro  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  tte 
supreme  (lod,  and  instruments  to  prepare  the  way  for  /um^  who  ins 
to  deliver  mankind  from  the  Demiurge's  kingdom.  But  as  FhotiiiB 
does  nut  (juoto  tlie  words  of  the  Paulicians  (perhaps  of  Servos),  in 
the  precise  form  in  which  they  were  expressed,  and  as  it  is  possible  Im 
may  have  misimderstood  them,  we  might  be  led  to  suspect  that  Ae 
latter  was  really  the  case  here.  There  is,  however,  another  way  ot 
understanding  tliese  wonls  of  Sergius,  which,  to  say  tiic  least,  is  &r 
more  congruous  with  the  Paulician  system,  —  and  which  accords  aln 
with  their  mode  of  inteq>reting  John  1:  9.  Regarding,  as  they  Sij 
the  eartlily  world  as  a  work  of  the  Demiurge,  altogether  foreign  frm 
the  provhice  of  tlie  supreme  God, — but  recogniang  the  souls  of  HM 
as  allied  to  God,  destined  for,  and  capable  of,  recei\ing  the  revelatko 
of  the  divuie  Logos,  they  would  be  led,  m  the  most  natural  manner,  to 
understand  by  (%W  men,  as  such, -» creatures  bearing  within  them  i 
8luml>ering  consciousness  of  God. 

Certain  it  is,  according  to  what  we  have  already  remarked  on  s 
former  page,  that  they  gave  especial  weight  to  the  authority  of  tk 
apostle  Paul;  and  his  epistles  must  have  been  considered  by  them 
as  the  main  sources  of  the  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrines.    IVom 
a  mart^nal  gloss  in  Peter  the  Sicilian  (p.  18),  we  find,  at  least  in 
reference  to  the  later  Paulicians,  that  they,  hke  Marcion,  possemed 
also  an  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans,  whether  this  was  the  oae 
as  the  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians,  under  another  name,  or  in 
apocryphal  epistle.     They  also  regarded,  with  peculiar  reverence,  iii0 
very  words  of  Christ  recorded  by  the  Evangelists.     Hence,  they  fiJ 
not  scruple   to  imitate  the  Catholic  Christians,  in  testifying  tlieir 
respect  for  the  book  of  the  gospels,  by  tlie  ceremony  of  prostratian 
nQOiKvvtjGii  —  they  fell  down  before  it,  and  kissed  it ;  but  to  dtfff 
that  this  act  of  veneration  had  no  reference  to  the  ragn  of  the  cro0| 
usually  marked  on  the  books  of  the  gospels,  but  that  it  was  ftH 
only  to  the  book  itself,  they  said,  In  so  far  as  it  contains  die  worui  of 
our  Lord.*     Accorduig  to  rhotius,  and  to  Peter  the  Sicilian,*  it  woold 
seem  that  they  received  all  the  four  gospels  alike,  as  sources  of  Hio 
knowledge  of  the  words  of  Christ ;  but  a  marginal  remark  to  Peter 
the  Sicilian  affirms  of  the  later  Paulicians,^  that  they  used  only  two 
gospels.     This  latter  account  is  to  be  preferred,  as  more  accoiate^ 
defining  the  fact :  nor  is  it  difficult  to  explain  how  the  other  k* 
exact  account  may  have  arisen.     The  Pauliciaiis,  when  the  wordi  cf 
*  Christ  were  ijuoted  to  them  from  any  one  of  the  gospels,  were  ace* 
tomed  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  tliese  declarations ;  indeed 
they  were  found  to  cite  such  declarations  themselves,  in  their  diraiA* 
with  others.     Ilencc  it  was  inferred,  that  they  attributed  equal  •* 
thority  to  all  the  four  gospels.     But  it  was  quite  consistent  with  tii 

'  ^aai  Se  rb  0ii3\iov  npo^Kweiv  uc  ^^^^        '  i^^  ^^  same,  p.  IS. 
de<rrroTiKoi>g  mpiixov  }m}ovc-    Phot.  L  p.        '0/  ydp  vi^v  ftovoi^  role  ^vo  Zt^^^ 
321.  eia/^eAiOic. 


^e,  that  fhey  dioiild  xeoogmie  only  two  of  liie  i^wpeb  m  abi^ 
tnistworifay  and  unoonrapted  fixmiaiiiB  of  refigunis  knowla^ba, 
^  thej  borrowed,  or  leeeiTed  as  valid,  fifom  fhe  other  goepwill 
rer  seemed  to  them  to  bear  the  impress  of  primitiye  Chiii> 
•  Those  two  gospels  were  first,  that  of  Luke,— *as  m  Hub 
i  Marcion,  and  fin*  the  same  reason,  on  aeooant  of  the  refii" 
to  Fanl,* — and  seeondlv,  Ihe  (gospel  of  John,  as  is  endeni 
he  words  of  Christ,  winch  they  ate.  This  latter  gospel  wodd 
I  peculiar  attractions  fixr  them,  on  aooomt  of  its  own  custanctm 
ter.  What  we  haye  said  with  regard  to  their  use  of  the  ottflv 
spels,  must  be  applied,  also,  if  we  fi^Dow  oat  the  hint  ^ven  by 
arginal  note  above  qnoted,  to  Iheir  mode  of  uring  &8  other 
p  of  fhe  New  Testament,  ezceptmg  the  ejusiles  of  St.  Pad. 
lej  wholly  rejected  fiie  epistles  of  St.  Peter,  ance  they  did  no* 
fledge  hm  to  be  a  gemdne  apostle,  bat  ooanted  him  as  one 
thieves  and  robbers,  who  oorrqyted  the  dBvine  doda^MS.  Fhor 
leees3  as  the  reason,  Peter's  denial  of  his  master.  We  cer- 
believe  that  Fhotios  did  not  draw  here  amply  upon  his  own 
ation,  but  that  the  PaoUcians  did  really  a{^)eal,  m  their  dis- 
to  Peter's  denial  of  Christ,  as  one  evidence  of  his  unapostoli- 
uacter,  and  of  his  antrustwortfainess ;  for,  as  we  have  before  re- 
1,  even  the  PauHcians  acknowledged  that  there  was  one  way 
ying  the  &ith  which  involved  a  heavy  crime,  vis.  when  it  was 
rom  cowardice,  which  they  certainly  distinguished  from  a  justi- 
accommodation  (ofjcofo^).^     But  this,  surely,  was  not  the 

reason,  on  account  of  which  they  refused  to  recognize  Peter 
genuine  aposfle.  They  were,  doubtless,  led  to  do  t^,  for  the 
reasons  which  induced  Marcion  also  to  reject  the  apostoHo 
ity  of  St.  Peter.  They  regarded  him  as  a  Judamng  apostle, 
)pponent  of  St.  Paul,  as  one  who  was  seeking  to  confound  Chris- 

again  with  Judaism,  wluch  appeared  evident  firom  the  incident 
tied  in  Gralat.  ii.  But  to  represent  Peter,  who  was  so  odious  to 
as  a  man  liable  to  be  suspected  firom  the  first,  they  appealed,  in 
lisputes,  to  his  momentanr  denial  of  our  Lord.  ^^  How  can  we 
I  they — have  any  confidence  in  a  man,  whom  we  find  so  cow- 
ind  fickle-mmded  as  Peter  afterwards  showed  himself  to  be, 
lie  preached  Judaism  instead  of  Christianity  ?''< 
I  sect,  however,  was  but  one  form  of  the  manifestation  of  a 
leeply-seated  antagonism  f  that  is  to  say,  we  perceive  in  it  the 

tiwj  could  take  greater  liberties  tlie  denial  of  Chriifs  person,  what  the 

^  loand  ^ese  latter.    Henoe  the  Ftalidaos  afBnned  respectiDg  the  denial 

bioaght  against  Sergins,  that  he  of  die  goqiel  truth  by  Peter,  at  An- 

Ufled   espedaUj   the  Gospel  of  tioch. 

r.    See  the  Anathema  IL  against  *  The  ftmlier  historj  of  the  Panliciaiit 

is,inTollias,p.  lU.  we  reserre,  till  the  next  following  po- 

lie  marginal  remark  ahoYO  refbnred  xiod. 

fuMov  {xpuvToi)  rf»  cord  Aath  *Aldiongh  the  Panlidans,  among  te 

oriental  sects  opposed  to  the  hierarchj, 

ti.  were  the  ones  wno  made  the  greatest  sen- 

«  we  differ  from  Gieseler,  who  snp-  sation,  yet  we  are  not  to  snppose,  thej 

hit  Fhotins  inoozrecajr  referred  to  were  the  oidj  seel  of  tiUs  kind  in  Up«» 
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reaotion  and  comiteraction— thonj^  modified,  m  fluB  ease,  hj  Ae 
fonon  with  Gnosticism,  and  yeiled  mider  the  Qnostio  fimnfl— Hie  vek- 
tion  and  counteraction  of  the  Christian  oonscioosneas,  in  its  dbrti  to 
acquire  freedom,  against  that  confusion  of  Jewish  and  ChnBlia  de- 
ments which  appeared  in  the  later  church;  and  we  have  here  rsfeded 
to  us  the  incipient  stages  of  a  remarkable  reaction,  which,  as  itbenn 
to  spread  more  widely  in  the  succeeding  centuriee,  nnlUded  itm  in 
a  continually  widening  circle,  and  in  an  e7er4ncrea8ing  multipfidlyrf 
details,  in  opposition  to  the  perfected  system  of  the  ecdeoastMal  ki^ 
rarchy. 


liod.    There  were,  donbtleM,  other  fecti  BTmitfaie  hiitorbuig,  m  Had 

•lao,  deriving  their  origin  frmn  theMani-  with  the  Paalinani  •  certam  aeet  of 'Al^ 

ch«iuu  and  Gnostics,  whose  offshoots  wiD  tomm,  — ^probablj  a  sect  who  were  tecMl 

beeome  better  known  to  ns  in  the  follow-  of  fbUowing  certain  Gnoetie  or  Kiniehai 

inff  periods,  —  sects  which  hare  not  been  principles,   beeanae   tiiej  held  Ait  Ai 

snfficiditlj  distinsnished  from  the  Paoli-  toodi  of  manj  things  was  deffliBf :  ^ 

dans  in  this  penod.    Thns,  among  the  ^iy^  Colos.  2:  21. 
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CHURCH  HISTORY. 


IrOURTH  PERIOD.    FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  EMPEROR  CHARLE- 
MAGNE TO  POPE  QRE60RT  SEVENTH.    FROM  A.  D.  814,  TO  A.  D. 


SECTION  FIRST. 

EXTENSION  AND  LIMITATION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  in  the  history  of  the  preceding 
period,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  emperor  Charles,  that  the  circle  ai 
diTirches  and  of  missionary  establishments,  about  to  be  foimded  in  North- 
ern (Germany,  should  extend  beyond  these  limits  into  the  countries 
MHmpied  by  Scandinavian  and  Slavonian  tribes ;  and,  in  order  to  this, 
he  had  resolved  to  fix  a  metropolis  for  these  northern  missions  in 
North  Albing^a.  For  this  reason,  he  had  refused  to  incorporate  a 
church  planted  on  the  borders  of  the  empire,  near  Hamburgh,  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  Heridao,  a  priest,  with  any  of  the  nei^bor- 
mff  bishoprics,  meaning  to  reserve  in  his  own  hsiaia  the  power  of  es- 
taSlishing  there,  for  the  purposes  above-mentioned,  an  mdependent 
Uahopric.^  But  the  war  in  which  he  was  then  engaged  with  the 
Danes,  and  afterwards  his  death,  prevented  the  accomplishment  of 
lliese  plans  by  himself;  and  they  were  first  carried  fully  into  effect, 
under  peculiarly  favorable  circumstances,  by  his  son  and  successor, 
Lewis  the  Pious.  In  Denmark  certain  feuds  had  arisen,  touching  the 
ii|^t  of  succession  to  the  crown ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  his  interfe- 
rence was  solicited  by  one  of  the  princes,  Harald  Krag,  who  ruled 
in  Jutland.  In  answer  to  this  application,  he  sent,  in  822,  an  ambas- 
ndor  to  Denmark;  and,  with  the  negotiations  which  ensued,  was 
mtroduced  a  proposition  for  the  establi^ment,  or  at  least  to  prcpjure 
flie  way  for  me  establishment,  of  a  misaon  among  the  Danes.  The 
primate  of  France,  £bbo,  archbishop  of  Kheims,  a  man  educated  at 
the  imperial  court,  and  for  a  time  the  emperor's  fiivorite  minister,  was 
selected  by  him  for  the  management  of  this  buriness.    Bl^who  at 
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the  court  of  his  sovereign  had  often  seen  ambassadors  from  the  pffn 
Danes,  had  for  a  long  time  before,  felt  desirous  of  consecratiog  iob 
self  to  the  work  of  converting  that  peopled     Practised  in  the  dUn 
of  the  world,  and  ardently  devoted  to  the  spread  of  Christiani^,y 
well  as  confident  of  its  triumphant  progress,  he  was  peculiarij  (pit 
fied  to  unite  the  office  of  ambassador  with  that  of  a  teacher  among  Ae 
heathen.     Ilatligar,  bishop  of  Cambray,  author  of  the  liber  poemtafr 
tialis,'  was  for  a  while  associated  with  him ;  and  the  emperor  nade 
him  the  grant  of  a  place  called  Welanao  or  Welna,  probably  the  pn^ 
ent  Munsterdorf,  near  Itzchoe,'  as  a  secure  retreat,  as  well  as  a  mem 
of  support  during  his  labors  in  the  north.     lie  succeeded  in  guuDg 
over  Kmg  Ilarald  himself,  and  those  immediately  about  his  penxii,iD 
Christianity  ;  though  political  reasons  may  no  doubt  have  contribirtBl 
somewhat  to  this  success.     In  the  year  826,  the  king,  with  his  irib 
and  a  numerous  train  of  followers,  made  a  visit  to  the  emperor  at  Lh 
gelheim,  where  Uie  rite  of  baptism  was  with  great  solenmity  adnun^ 
tered  to  hhn  and  to  several  others.    The  emperor  himself  stood  god- 
father to  the  king,  and  the  empress  Judith,  god-mother  to  the  queen. 
All  who  submitted  to  baptism  were  magnificently  entertained  ind 
loaded  usith  presents.     This  would  naturally  serve  as  an  allurement  to 
many  who  were  not  to  be  influenced  by  purely  religious  motives.    Ai 
king  Harald  was  now  about  to  return  to  his  country,  though  &r  frm 
being  as  yet  firmly  established  in  the  Christian  &ith  ;  as  he  waslik^ 
to  be  assiuled  in  the  midst  of  heathenism  by  so  m^ny  temptations ; 
and  as  moreover  the  time  of  archbishop  Ebbo  was  too  much  occupied 
with  the  spiritual  and  secular  concerns  of  his  station,  to  enable  him  to 
bestow  tlic  rc<[uisitc  attention  on  the  afiairs  of  the  mission,  it  irtl 
thought  necessary  to  look  out  among  the  monks  for  some  person  snitar 
bly  qualified  to  accompany  the  kmg  in  the  capacity  of  a  priest  and 
teacher. 

This  duty  was  allotted  to  a  young  man  already  far  advanced  in  fte 
Christian  life,  who  by  faithfdness  in  the  least,  had  proved  himself 
worthy  of  being  placed  over  affairs  of  greater  moment  —  the  monk 
Anschar  or  Ansgar,  bom  not  far  from  Corbie  in  France,  in  the  diooew 
of  Amiens,  A.  I)..  801.  In  accordance  with  his  natural  dispostioo, 
which  inclined  him  from  childhood  to  retire  apart  for  serious  mefitfr 
tion  and  prayer,  he  was  earlv  given  by  his  parents  to  the  monastexy 
of  Corbie,  which  had  attained  a  high  reputation  under  the  govenmwnt 
of  the  abbot  Adalhard,  and  where  Paschasius  Radbert,  one  of  tte 
learned  men  of  his  age,  directed  the  studies  of  a  flourishing  school 
Anschar,  his  most  industrious  pupil,  afterwards  became  the  asBJutiB^ 
of  his  labors  ;  where  he  remained  until  called  to  a  more  independtDt 
sphere  of  action.  The  occasion  was  as  follows.  Among  the  SttiODSi 
now  finally  subdued  after  so  many  obstinate  battles,  the  emperor 
Charles  had  already  determined  to  found,  along  with  other  eodfll' 
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estabfiduiieiitB,  moiuvterieB,*  fiir  lihe  tOlii^  dTAe  land,  addflir 
Chridlian  edncatkni  of  the  peoide,  j/arjpmw  fbr  wbioh  tiiese  estaib- 
ments  had  been  fywtui  so  well  adapted  m  b&er  parts  of  Qetmaaj. 
)  the  ezecation  of  tius  design  met  with  too  many  obstaoles  in  » 
airy  as  yet  haidlj  rescued  from  pagamsm.  He  eonfin^  lus  en- 
▼ors,  ftereforey  m  tiie  first  place,  supply  to  prepairuig  the  way  ftr 
accomplishment  of  this  object,  by  distiibatiiut  the  oazobSy  wlku 
ime  of  war  he  had  taken  as  capfives  or  as  hostages,  amoqg  the 
iikish  monasteries;  so  iiiat,  after  haTiog  been  trained  liiere  as 
dcB,  they  mi^^t  retam  and  labor  fbr  the  transplantation  of  mooa- 
sn  into  their  own  conntry.  The  hi|^  reputation  of  the  monasteiy 
Ocrtne  induced  him  to  phce  an  unusual  number  of  the  tow^ 
aote  under  tlie  care  of  iliat  institution.  The  abbot  Adalhard,  who 
I  understood  the  deigns  of  his  Jrinrnnan  flie  emperor,  was  infimned 
one  of  these  young  &sons,  named  ^eodrad,  of  a  tract  of  oound 
Ins  father's  estate,  abounding  in  springs  of  water,  and  weltadapted 
the  foundation  of  a  monastery.  Tlus  Saanm  youth  he  sent  home 
lis  country,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  from  his  friend  a  gift  of 
spot  described,  in  cnrder  that  a  monastery  mi^t  be  founded  there, 
hi  which  bufflneas  he  would  be  Tory  likely  to  succeed.  But  Adat 
d  was  soon  afterwards  prerented,  by  the  pressure  of  poUtical  butt- 
s' committed  to  his  care,  then  by  ilie  disgrace  into  which  he  tfH 
h  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Pious,  involving  the  loss  of  his  abbacy. 
n  prosecuting  tins  plan.  But  anotiber  Adalhard,  who  succeedea 
c  as  Bbhot  of  Corbie,  Mowed  rsp  the  eititerprise,  and  at  ilie  cEet 
Pl^rbom,  in  the  year  815,  obtfuned  pemussion  from  the  emperor 
band  a  monastery  in  the  spot  above  derignated.  Monks  were  sent 
re  from  the  monastery  of  GorUe,  and  by  tiicm  monastidsm  was 
t  introduced  into  that  region.  The  monastery  soon  acquired  great 
le  axDong  the  people ;  many  young  men  of  noble  paren^Eige  a^^ed 
admismon  into  it,  and  many  boys  were  placed  there  to  be  educated. 
t  the  country  in  which  it  was  placed  was  too  unfruitfiil  to  secure 
it  a  sufficient  support ;  the  monks  were  obliged  to  stru^j^e  irith  lixe 
erest  want,  and  indeed  would  have  been  wholly  unaUe  to  sustain 
ODaelves,  hadrtiiev  not  been  nrovided  wiili  food  and  clothing  by  th^ 
mt  monastery  of  Corbie.  After  having  thus  maintained  tlieir  post 
k  difficulty  for  more  than  ox  years,  they  were  delivered  from  a  mt- 
kai  of  the  most  extreme  distress  by  the  abbot  Adalhard,  who,  re- 
Isd  from  his  exile,  and  restored  to  his  fbriner  ntuation,  had  acqiored 
[greater  influence  then  ever.  He  not  only  procured  for  them  momen- 
{TTeKef,  by  sending  them  wagons  loaded  with  prorisions,  but  also 
ored  to  them  a  more  lasting  benefit  by  persuadmg  the  emperor  to 
tow  on  him  as  a  pit  for  this  purpose  a  more  prc^uotive  region  of 
ntiy  in  his  own  domains,  not  mr  from  Hoxter,  on  the  Weser ;  and 
iaa  place  the  monastery  was  removed  in  822,  where  from  its  parent 
t  it  received  the  name  of  Corvey,*    Anschar  was  one  of  the  nurnks 
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transferred  &om  Corbie  to  this  spot.  He  had  the  directknoffte 
oonventual  school,  and  at  the  same  time  preached  to  the  people,  wfakh 
doubtless  served  to  prepare  him  for  his  later  labors  among  the 
heathen.1 

From  early  childhood  Anschar  was  conscious  of  an  attracika  io> 
wards  the  godlike,  which  kept  him  from  wasting  his  powers  (m&xfo- 
lous  pursuits.  Voices  of  admonition  and  warning  had  come  or  seenei 
to  come  to  him  in  visions  and  dreams.  The  glory  of  Grod,  &e  bkn- 
odness  of  the  life  eternal  had  been  presented  to  him  in  bri^t  ml 
inspiring  images.  Once,  for  example,  he  thought  himself  lifted  \sf  to 
the  Source  of  light,  whence  all  holy  beings  drew  their  supplies ;  ml 
he  gave  the  followmg  account  of  wl^t  he  witnessed :  ^^  AU  the  nob 
of  the  heavenly  host,  standing  around  in  exultation,  drew  joy  fixmi  tUl 
fountun.  The  light  was  immeasurable,  so  that  I  could  trace  ndflier 
beginning  nor  end  to  it.  And  although  I  could  see,  £Eir  and  near,  jet 
I  could  not  discern  what  was  embraced  within  that  immeasurable  i^ 
I  saw  nothing  but  its  outward  shining,  yet  I  believed  that  He  mi 
there,  of  whom  St.  Peter  says  that  even  the  angels  desire  to  heboid 
Him.  He  himself  was  in  a  certain  sense  in  all,  and  all  around  lam 
were  in  Him.  He  encompassed  them  firom  without,  and  snpplyog 
their  every  want,  inspired  and  guided  them  from  within.  In  evaj 
direction  alike  he  was  all.  There  was  neither  sun  nor  moon  to  pn 
light  there,  nor  any  appearance  of  heaven  or  earth.  But  the  bnghfr 
ness  of  the  transprent  ether  was  such,  that  instead  of  being  the  kiflt 
oppressive,  it  ren^shed  the  eye,  satisfying  the  souls  of  all  with  inex* 

Eressible  bliss.  And  from  the  midst  of  that  immeasurable  li^t,  ft 
eavenly  voice  addressed  me,  saving,  ^  Go,  and  return  to  me  ftgui 
crowned  with  martyrdom.' "  In  the  vision  which  beamed  forth  from  iha 
depths  of  his  own  consciousness  in  this  symbolical  representataim,  m 
see  disclosed  the  inmost  longings  of  his  soul.  We  may  presume  iltti 
the  accounts  he  had  heard  of  the  labors  of  missionaries  among  ^ 
German  tribes,  had  awakened  in  him  an  irrepresdble  desire  of  preadh 
ing  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  with  a  willingness  even  to  saciifice 
his  life  in  his  Master's  cause.  Two  years  afterwards  he  had  another 
vision,  while  deeply  engaged  in  prayer.  He  thought  that  Christ  ap- 
peared to  him,  caUing  upon  him  to  confess  his  sins,  that  he  mi^t 
receive  absolution.  He  said,  ^^  Thou  knowest  all  things ;  not  a  thcrngbt 
is  hidden  from  thee."  But  the  Lord  replied,  "  It  is  true  that  I  kwm 
all  things ;  yet  it  is  my  will  that  men  should  confess  to  me  th^  od0i 
that  they  may  be  for^ven."  So  after  he  had  confessed  his  aitf> 
Christ  pronounced  them  forgiven  —  a  word  that  filled  him  with  bet 
pressible  joy.  At  another  time,  when  assured  aftier  the  same  muxBtx 
that  his  sins  were  forgiven,  he  inquired,  "  Lord,  what  wouldst  thw 
have  mo  to  do  ?  "  when  he  was  told,  "  Go,  preach  the  word  of  CW 
to  the  tribes  of  the  heathen."  ^ 

Thus  by  the  history  of  his  own  Christian  experience,  and  by  Aft 
leadings  of  the  divine  Spirit  which  guided  it,  Anschar  was  already 

■  See  Bimberfs  account  of  his  life,  ^6.  '  Tita  Anschar,  f  9. 
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i  and  waSlniftibrihiBmat  oalSiig.  nben  sammoned  to  nndertabe 
The  abbot  Wala  of  Uoryajy  on  odng  consulted  bj  the  emperar 
is,  knew  of  no  other  person  whom  he  could  ccnfidentlj  recommend 
naUfied  finr  the  Damsh  misfidon.  And  when  the  emperor  asked 
char  Umsdf  whether  he  was  wiffing  for  God*s  Axj  to  accompanj 
;  Harald  to  Denmark,  he  replied  at  once  that  he  was  both  wufing 
anxioas  to  go.  His  abbot  Wala  then  declared,  that  he  would  bj 
aeans  compel  him  by  Us  monastic  tow  of  obedience  to  undertake 
brmidable  a  work ;  out  if  he  chose  tins  vocation  of  Us  own  free 
the  abbot  siud  he  rejdiced  at  it,  and  cheerfuDy  giave  him  perodt- 
to  engage  in  it.  Thoudi  many  tried  to  miimidate  and  dishearten 
^  by  dwelUng  on  the  hardships  and  dangers  he  must  necessarily  en- 
iter,  he  adhered  stead&stly  to  his  purpose,  and  retiring  to  a  nei^ 
Qg  vineyard,  prepared  himself  in  solitude,  by  prayer  imd  study  of 
^riptures,  for  the  great  undertakmg.  Only  one  monk,  Autbert, 
lan  of  noble  descent,  vdunteered  to  accompany  him ;  but  they 
id  it  would  be  necessary  to  wait  upon  themselves,  for  not  a  sin^^ 
estic  of  the  monastery  was  disposea  voluntarily  to  offer  his  services, 
the  abbot  refused  in  this  case  to  interpose  his  authority, 
he  emperor  caDed  the  two  mis&onaries  before  him.  He  gave 
Q  church  vessels,  tents,  and  whatever  else  they  needed  for  their  jour- 
,  and  dismissed  them  with  eihortataons  to  seal  and  perseverance 
ieir  calling.  At  first  they  met  with  no  very  &vorable  reception 
1  long  Harald  and  his  attendants ;  the  latter  being  still  too  deeply 
K  in  pa^n  barbarism,  to  pay  any  due  respect  to  the  office  of  a  mis- 
ary*  Sut  on  their  arrival  at  Cologne,  whence  they  were  to  pass 
ibe  Rhine  to  Holland,  and  then  to  Denmark  by  the  way  of  Dorsta* 
(Wyk  te  Duerstade),  at  that  time  a  famous  commercial  town, 
central  depot  of  the  trade  with  the  north,  and  of  the  commercial  in- 
ourse  between  pagan  and  Christian  tribes.  Bishop  Hadelbod  pre- 
ed  tiiem  with  a  convenient  vessel  for  their  voyage,  which  induced 

i  Harald  to  join  company  with  them,  thus  affording  them  an  oppor- 
y  of  winning  his  confidence  and  regard,  a  task  in  wluch  the  ei^ 
mg  manners  of  Anschar  eminentiy  qualified  him  to  succeed. 
!he  first  two  years,  from  the  end  of  826,  Anschar  spent  in  Den- 
k,  where  he  is  said  to  have  converted  many.  The  accounts,  how- 
r,  are  too  vague  and  indefimte  to  be  entitled  to  much  confidence. 
;  most  important  proceedings  which  marked  the  wisdom  of  his 
nie,  was  to  purchase  boys  belon^g  to  the  nation,  whom,  with  oth- 
presented  to  him  by  the  king,  he  took  under  his  own  care,  to  edu- 
)  and  train  as  teachers  for  their  countrymen.  The  work  corn- 
iced from  small  beginnings.  A  school  for  twelve  boys  was  the 
\  Christian  institution  planted  by  Anschar,  which,  for  tiie  sake  of 
irity,  he  established  on  the  boundaries  at  Hadeby  or  Schleswig. 
)  unsettled  condition  of  the  country  prevented  him  from  doing 
■e.  By  embracing  Christianity,  and  forming  connections  with  the 
nks,  Harald  had  rendered  himself  unpopular  with  his  nation.  In 
year  828,  he  was  ezpeUed  by  his  enemies,  and  driven  to  seek 
ige  in  a  Frankish  feof  which  he  had  received  as  a  present  from  the 
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emperor.  Nor  was  there  any  longer  safety  for  Anschar  in  Demniiir. 
Besides,  he  hud  Ipst  his  sole  companion  Autbert,  whom  sicknefl  bad 
compelled  to  return  to  Corvey,  where  he  soon  afterwards  died.  Wbile 
the  circle  of  AuAchar*s  labors  was  becoming  thus  circomscnbed,  ft 
new  and  larger  field  was  opened  to  him,  which  he  joyfuUy^  accepted. 
By  intercourse  with  Christian  nations,  some  seeds  of  Chrisuaiiity  bad 
already  been  scattered  in  Sweden.  Commerce  especially  had  coo* 
tributed  to  this  event.  Christian  merchants  had  conveyed  the  knori* 
edge  of  Christianity  to  Sweden,  and  merchants  from  Sweden  beeoB* 
ing  acquainted  with  Christianity  at  Dorstedc,  had  many  of  them  B0 
doubt  there  embraced  the  faith.  Others  induced  by  what  they  bal 
heard  about  Christianity,  betook  themselves  to  Dorstede,  for  the  ja- 
pose  of  obtaining  a  better  knowledge  of  the  religion,  or  of  receirnig 
baptism.^  In  the  expeditions,  moreover,  which  they  made  to  dfatnl 
Christian  lands,  they  had  brought  away  with  them  numbers  of  Cbm 
tian  cai>tives  ;  by  wliich  means  the  knowledge  of  Christianitj  had  al* 
ready  found  its  way  to  Sweden,  and  attracted  more  or  less  Ae  al^ 
tention  of  the  people.  Hence  it  came  about,  that  certain  envoyi 
from  Sweden,  sent  to  the  emperor  Lewis  on  other  business,  infenned 
him,  that  there  were  many  among  their  people  desirous  of  obtainiitf 
a  better  knowledge  of  (Christianity,  and  of  becoming  incorpontod 
with  the  Christian  church;  and  the  emperor  was  incited  to  send 
them  priests.  Accordingly  the  emperor  applied  to  Anschar,  propooif 
that  he  should  undertake  the  mission  to  bweden,  with  a  view  to  ai-  |; 
certani,  whetlier  any  opening  presented  itself  for  the  preaclung  cf  ^ 
the  gospel  in  that  country.  Anschar  declared  at  once,  that  be  M  j; 
ready  to  en;;a;;e  in  any  enterprise  which  might  serve  to  glorify  the  ; 
name  of  Christ.  ? 

The  Danish  mission  hanng  been  confided  to  the  care  of  the  monk    : 
Gislema,  Anschar,  accompanied  by  monk  Witmar  of  Con'ey,  embark*    ■: 
ed  on  board  a  trading  vessel  for  Sweden,  in  the  year  829,  taldog    i 
with  him  various  i)resents  from  the  emperor  to  the  king  of  Sweden,    j 
the  object  of  wliich  was  to  procure  a  readier  acceptance  for  the  pro- 
posals of  the  missionary.     Attacked,  however,  on  the  voyage  by  pi-    - 
rates,  they  were  glad  to  escape  with  their  Uvea,  after  having  lost  near     , 
ly  everything  they  carried  with  them.     Many  of  the  crew  were  now    : 
for  abandouin;:;  the  vovaire;  but  Anschar  would  not  allow  bimaelf 
to  be  discouraged.     He  declared  it  to  be  his  settled  resolution  not  to    ■ 
return  till  he  had  ascertained  whether  God  was  preparing  the  waj     ; 
for  the  j)reaching  of  the  gospel  in  Sweden.     They  landed  at  Erb 
(Biorka,)  on  the  Lake  of  Malam,  a  port  near  the  ancient  captil 
Sigtuna.     Anschar  obtained  permission  of  the  monarch  to  preach  the 
^pel,  and  to  baptize  all  such  as  were  willing  to  embrace  ChristianitT. 
They  found  nh)  many  Christian  ca])tivcs,  who  rejoiced  in  being  i* 
lowed  once  more  to  partake  of  the  communion.     Among  the  first  who 
came  over  to  Christianity  was  Herigar  (Ilergeir,)  a  man  of  rank  and 

*  See  the  passage  from  Anschar's  life  §  27,  cited  in  full  on  a  fntore  page. 
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lor  of  a  department.  He  became  a  zealous  promoter  of 
tjj  and  erected  a  church  on  his  own  freehold  estate. 

thus,  after  residing  in  Ihe  country  a  year  and  a  half,  pre- 

way  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  accurately  informed 
ith  regard  to  its  future  prospects,  he  returned,  in  881,  to 
ish  kii^om.  The  favorable  prospects  for  the  extension  of 
y  in  the  North,  disclosed  by  Anschar's  report,  induced  the 
jewis  to  cany  out  the  plan  already  projected  by  his  fiither 
^e.    He  founded  at  Hamburg  a  metropolis,  which  was  to 

centre  of  operation  for  the  missions  of  the  North,  and  got 
consecrated  archbishop  of  North  Albingia.  The  diocese 
K)r  one,  and  constantly  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  pagan 
the  North,  he  bestowed  on  him  the  monastery  Turholt 
)  in  Flanders,  between  Bruges  and  Ypres,  both  as  a  place 

and  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
To  place  this  arrangement  on  a  more  stable  foundation,  he 
ly  despatched  Anschar  to  Rome  on  a  visit  to  pope  Gregory 

latter  confirmed  all  that  had  been  done;  bestowed  on 
he  Pall,  or  distinguishing  badge  of  the  archiepiscopal  dignir 
)nferred  on  him,  in  connection  with  archbishop  Ebbo,  the 
preaching  the  gospel  to  the  nations  of  the  North.  But  as 
ras  unable,  alone,  to  supply  the  wants  of  both  the  missions,  that 
rk  and  that  in  Sweden,  and  as  Ebbo,  though  he  never  ceased 
ively  interest  in  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Ihose  regions, 
revented  by  the  multiplicity  of  his  other  engagements  from 
I  active,  personal  cooperation  in  the  work,  the  latter  appoint- 
>nsecrated  to  the  episcopal  office,  as  liis  representative,  his 
rauzbert ;  and  to  lum  was  especially  entrusted  the  misaon 
..     At  his  ordination  he  received  the  name  of  Simon.     The 

founded  by  the  archbishop   at  Welna  was  bestowed  on 

for  the  same  purpose  as  Thoroult  had  been  granted  to 

>enmark,  the  mission  after  the  expulsion  of  king  Harald, 
)hut  out,  it  is  true  from  all  immediate  access  to  this  country, 
g  Horick,  a  violent  enemy  of  Christianity,  reigned  supreme, 
bowever,  was  unwearied  in  making  efibrts  on  a  small  scale, 
these  lighter  beginnings  to  prepare  the  way  for  more  im- 
orations  in  the  future.  He  purchased  captives  of  the  Dan- 
an  and  Slavonian  races,  particularly  boys ;  and  such  as  he 
able  for  his  purpose,  he  either  retained  near  his  own  person, 
ned  as  monks  and  clergymen,  the  future  teachers  of  their 
jn,  or  sent  them  to  be  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Tho- 
.  Sweden,  on  the  other  hand,  the  state  of  things  was  more 

so  far  as  this,  that  Christianity  here  had  at  the  outset 
llowers  among  the  people  themselves,  who  declared  in  its 

from  outward  motives  of  interest  or  advantage,  but  from 
je  of  their  inward  feelings.  Gauzbert  met  in  Sweden  with 
le  reception,  and  continued  to  labor  there  for  many  ^  years 

success.    But  in  the  year  845  he  was  attacked  in  his  own 

[.  24 
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houae^  robbed  of  all  he  bad,  and  driven  away  by  an  inannectiaDaiy 
mob  of  the  maddened  heathen  populace.  About  tiie  same  time  thai 
the  Swedish  mission  was  thus  interrupted,  Anschar's  work  ia  the 
North  was  also  threatened  with  destniction.  In  845,  the  dty  of 
Hamburg  was  attacked  and  pillaged  by  the  Normana,  who  bud  mfee 
the  whole  country  with  fire  and  sword,  making  the  churches  and  the 
clergy  the  special  objects  of  their  fury,  and  Ajischar  lost  his  aD.  B 
was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  he  managed  to  save  himself  and  b 
relics.  A  magnificent  church,  which  he  had  procured  to  be  elected, 
with  the  monastery  attached  to  it,  as  well  as  the  library  presented  to 
him  by  the  emperor,  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames.  When  Anachar  beUd 
the  fruits  of  his  frugality  and  toil  for  so  many  years  amuhilated  lain 
a  moment,  he  repeated  once  and  agfun  the  words  of  Job,  "  The  lad 
gave,  the  Lord  has  taken  away, — he  has  done  what  seemed  Ud 
good, —  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."  FoUowed  by  his  oofr 
panions  and  scholars  he  was  compelled  to  wander  about  in  jam- 
tainty,  till  at  length  he  fomid  refuge  on  the  estates  of  a  noble  huiT,bj 
the  name  of  Icia  or  Ida,  at  Kameshoc  in  the  department  of  Hobtein. 
From  this  spot,  he  now  travelled  over  hb  pillaged  and  wasted  dio- 
cese, laboring  to  promote  the  religious  instruction,  to  confirm  the  &itht 
and  to  console  tlie  minds,  of  its  unfortunate  inhabitants.  Meantime, 
he  had  lost  also  liis  powerful  protector,  the  emperor  Lewis,  who  die! 
in  840.  In  consequence  of  the  division  of  the  territory  after  H 
death,  he  was  deprived  of  the  monastery  Thoroult,  which  had  hitherto 
supported  him  in  his  poverty.  Many  of  his  companions  forsook  Us 
for  want  of  the  means  of  sustenance ;  many  returned  back  to  As 
monastery  of  Corbie.  But  Anschar  made  the  best  of  his  situation, 
and  endeavored  faithfully  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  Ins  calling  m  the 
midst  of  so  many  embairassing  circumstances.' 

Thus  he  labored  many  years,  travelling  from  his  place  of  refuge 
through  every  part  of  his  wasted  diocese.  In  the  meanwhile,  he 
beheld  the  mission  destroyed  which  ha<l  been  commenced  in  Sweden, 
without  any  apjiarcut  prospects  of  its  restoration.  The  archbishop 
Ebbo  of  Ulieiius,  from  whom  that  mission  ori^nally  proceeded,  haring 
become  entangled  in  the  political  (juarrcls  of  the  Frankish  emiure, 
was  for  a  time,  it  is  true,  wholly  withdrawn  fix)m  missionaiy  alnurs. 
But  when,  after  many  calamities,  in  wliich  he  had  involved  himBclf 
by  participating  in  tlie  insurrection  against  the  emperor  Lewis  the  R* 
ous,  he  became  bishop  of  Ilildesheim,  liis  zeal  in  behalf  of  tiie  bolj 
enterprise  was  rekindled,  and  ho  exhorted  Anschar  not  to  be  di*- 
heartened  by  tliese  accumulatin;ic  embarnu«smcnts.  In  their  last  in* 
ter>'iew  on  this  subject,  said  he  to  the  latter :  ''  Be  assured,  th» 
what  we  have  labored  to  accomplish  for  the  glory  of  Christ,  wiD 
bring  forth  fruit  in  the  Lord ;  for  it  is  my  firm  and  settled  belief^ 
yea  1  know  assuredly,  that  although  what  we  have  imdertaken  to  do 
among  those  nations,  meets  for  a  time  with  obstacles  and  hindraocee 

*  l^is  scholar  Hinil)crt  says :  Ipse  cum    gens,  injanctum  sil)i  ofiiciam  nequA^^^ 
panels,  qui  cum  eo  substiterant,  prout  po-    dcscrcrc  voluit    Vit.  §  21. 
terat,  se  agcbat  et  licet  in  paupertate  de- 
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HI  accotmt  of  <mr  ring,  yet  it  wOl  not  be  lost,  bat  fhrive  more  and 
more,  till  the  name  of  the  Lord  extends  to  the  extreme  bomidaries  of 
Ibe  earth !" 

Meanwhile,  the  way  was  preparing  for  an  improvement  of  his 
tfkirs.  At  the  very  time  Anschar  met  with  the  calamity  above 
Aeseiibed,  Lenderich,  bishop  of  Bremen,  fued,  and  the  vacancy  of 
Urn  bishopric  set  king  Lewis  of  Germany  to  devising  measures  for 
CDCtricating  an  archbidbop,  who  labored  so  zealously  for  the  good  of 
tte  church  of  the  Nortii,  from  all  his  difficulties.  He  probably  left 
Hds  bishopric  for  a  time  witiiout  an  incumbent,  with  the  intention  of 
miting  it  to  the  archbishopric  of  Hamburg,  and  thus  relieving  the 
poverty  of  this  latter,  which  was  constantly  exposed  to  be  devastated 
\j  barbarians -— an  arrangement,  however,  which  could  be  carried 
mo  complete  effect  only  by  the  removal  of  various  difficulties  and 
dgections,  on  tiie  part  of  the  spiritual  and  secular  orders,  arising 
from  the  necesfflty  of  introducing  various  changes  in  the  relations  of 
tte  existing  dioceses  to  each  otiier, —  the  bishopric  of  Bremen  having, 
k  fiict,  been  subordinate  to  another  archbishopric,  then  belonging  tp 
llie  kingdom  of  Lotiiaringia,  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne.  For  this 
mson,  and  because  he  was  unwilling  to  create  any  strife  in  the 
dmrch,  and  wished  to  avoid  all. appearance  of  self-interest,  Anschar 
iselined,  for  a  long  time,  to  accept  of  the  assistance  which  was  tiius 
noflbred  to  him.^  By  various  negotiations,  extending  from  the  year 
Wl  to  the  year  849,  all  the  difficulties  which  impeded  this  new 
arrangement  were  finally  removed ;  moreover,  the  change  was  sano- 
fiimed  by  the  papal  confirmation.  Thus  Anschar  came  into  possession 
ft  a  larger  and  securer  income,  without  which  he  would  have  found 
il  impossible  to  maintain  the  missionary  establishments  in  the  North, 
lith  any  prospects  of  success.  From  henceforth  the  town  of  Bremen, 
on  account  of  its  safer  position,  became  the  ordinary  seat  of  the  archr 
bhop. 

Under  these  more  favorable  circumstances,  Anschar  turned  his 
attention  once  more  to  the  missions  in  Denmark  and  Sweden.  Bv 
presents,  he  succeeded  in  softening  the  temper  of  Horick  (Erich) 
ling  of  Jutland,  hitherto  a  violent  enemy  of  Christianity.  He  imder- 
iook  the  management  of  certain  pohtical  negotiations  with  that  mon- 
aith,  in  conducting  which  he  won  his  confidence  to  such  a  degree, 
iliat  the  king  admitted  him  to  his  private  councils,  and  refused  to 
treat  with  any  other  agent  in  his  affairs  with  the  German  empire.  He 
availed  himself  of  this  personal  attachment  of  the  king,  to  obtain  his 
eonsent  for  the  admission  of  Christianity  into  his  kingdom.  We  have 
no  evidence,  it  is  true,  that  the  king  himself  embraced  the  Christian 
mth ;  but  he  held  it  in  great  respect ;  and  Anschar  was  permitted  to 
lay  tiie  foundation  of  a  Christian  church,  and  to  establish  the  Chris- 
tian worship  of  Grod  wherever  he  chose,  as  well  as  to  instruct  and 

'  ^ta  Anschar.  c.  22.     Pertz  xnona-  cupiditatis  reprchenderetur, 

Benta.  T.  II.  p.  706.    Dominos  et  paxtor  dens,  non  facile  haic 

HMter  hoc  sibi  pericnloraaeMe  aliqao  ticbat 
modo  formidans  et  ne  a  OHPIM  naevo 
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baptize  all  who  desired  it.  He  selected,  as  the  most  eU^le  not  fir 
founding  a  church,  the  toiitu  of  Schleswig,  situated  on  the  bomnof 
the  two  kingdoms,  a  place  which  had  much  intercourse  by  trade  lifli 
the  Christian  tovtim,  Dorstede  and  Hamburg.'  Over  the  dmrdk 
here  established  he  appointed  a  priest ;  many  concealed  iHaMtrnj 
who  had  been  baptized  ft  Hamburg  or  Dorstede,  now  ventnni  to 
make  public  profession  of  their  religion,  and  rejoiced  in  tiie  qjpoitai' 
nity  of  once  more  unituig  in  the  Christian  worship  of  Grod.  As  ttm 
this  time  the  Clinstiau  merchants  of  Dorstede  came  to  the  place  lift 
greater  confidence,  and  the  intercourse  between  the  two  marts  gm 
more  lively,  the  event  operated  favorably  for  the  prosperity  of  tb 
town,  and  Christianity  recommended  itself  by  its  beneficial  inflTf'Wf 
on  the  condition  of  the  burgesses.  Many  received  baptism,  but  nuy 
also  joined  in  the  pubUc  worship  only  as  catechumens,  for  the  nmi 
reason  that  had  induced  multitudes  already  in  more  ancient  timei  to 
put  off  their  bapdsm,^  under  the  impression  that,  by  delaying  tbift 
rite  until  the  last  moment,  they  should,  by  then  receiving  it,  fM 
without  blemish  to  immortal  life.  Many  who,  under  the  viffitotooM 
of  sickness,  had  sought  help  in  vain  from  the  gods,  on  whom  Hitj 
had  lavished  their  offerings,  submitted  to  baptism,  and  their  recofOJ 
was  regarded  as  an  effect  of  the  holv  rite.^ 

As  to  the  Swedish  mission,  its  milure  happened  precisely  al  ftl 
same  point  of  time,  which  had  proved  so  untbrtunate  to  Ansehir; 
and  during  the  seven  ensuing  years,  after  tlie  expulsion  of  GawM 
from  Sweden,  he  was  unable  to  do  anything  towards  the  ^ccBti^ 
hshment  of  the  mission.  At  length,  in  the  year  851,  he  succeeded 
in  again  finding  a  suitable  person  to  engage  in  this  enterprise.  Oft 
prevailed  on  Ai-dgar,  a  priest  and  eremite,  to  exchange  a  life  of 
peaceful  seclusion,  consecrated  solely  to  his  own  improvement,  fit 
more  active  laboi*s  in  promoting  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  calculitod 
in  this  case  especially,  on  the  well-known  zoal  of  his  ancient  finend 
Herigar,  to  whom,  above  all  others,  it  was  his  earnest  advice  tint 
Ajdgar  should  attacli  himself.  Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  expeetir 
tions.  Thi-ough  every  cliange  of  circumstances,  Herigar  had  not 
only  continued  steadlast  in  the  faith  himself,  having  never  keen 
moved  by  any  pressui-e  of  distress  to  seek  hel])  irom  the  gods,  tat  had 
boldly  proclaiuit'd  liis  faith  among  the  heatlions,  and  many  drcuin- 
stances,  in  tlicmselves  unimportant,  had  contributed  to  give  lua  teafar 
monies  and  exliortations  additional  weight  with  the  people.  For  i 
happened  here,  as  it  often  has  in  the  history  of  missions,  the  dif^test 
circumstances  became  influential,  from  the  connection  in  which  ttiaj 
were  placed  by  an  overruling  Providence. 

One  of  the  persons  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  tumuUoaiy 
proceedings  by  wbicli  Gauzbert  was  forced  to  leave  Sweden,  wia 
the  son  of  a  chiet'tain,  and  he  had  conveyed  a  large  portion  of  ^ 
booty  which  fell  to  his  share  to  his  father's  house.     It  so  happened, 

»  Sliaswig,  the  place  on  tlic  Slia,  Heith-        "  See  Vol.  I.  p.  314. 
•by.  »  See  Vita  c.  24. 


fiynQj  mare  aftgrwfih  tinted  irilii  tare  ealamitiaB ;  tfiej 
the  gretter  pirt  of  their  mmtijj  and  the  eon,  with  manj  other 
abers  of  tiie  ftoilyy  died.  The  fiUher,  jndpig  after  tibe  tieaal 
iner  of  a  heathen,  condoded  Aal  he  hM  monmd  the  diaitoi- 
I  of  aome  deity,  aiid  tfana  broa^t  mm  himaelf  these  xmafbrtonea. 
towing  the  eommon  pnurtaoe  in  tnum  oaaea,  he  went  to  a  prieat. 
the  pnrpoae  of  eoiuralting  him  respecting  the  God  whom  be  had 
roked  to  oring  these  otiIs  upon  him,  and  whose  &Tor  he  most  seek 
flOfntiate,  in  order  to  be  deuTeied  fimn  them.  The  priest  assnred 
y  ttat  inaamneh  as  be  had  been  so  fidthfnl  a  worshipper  of  all  the 
i,  there  was  no  other  whom  be  could  have  injured  but  the  Ood  of 
Christians ;  and  he  therefore  adrised  him,  to  remove  as  quickly 
Mssible  from  his  house  every  article  which  had  been  consecrated  to 
i  deity.  A  reli^ous  vdume,  beknmg  to  the  spoib  obtained  by 
son  in  ilie  attack  on  Oambert,  was  immediately  removed  firtnn  Hie 
le,  and  bound  to  a  stake.  The  man  vowed  satisfiustion  to  the  God 
n  he  had  injured.  The  volume  was  afterwards  taken  away  by  a 
istian,  and  preserved  till  the  arrival  of  Ardear.  It  was  lUs 
istian  who  related  the  whoto  transaction  to  Bimbert,  ibiachar^s 
nde  and  Uograidier.i  Again ;  it  was  a  prevailing  custom  among 
Swedes,  when  exposed  to  the  oalamitaes  of  war,  or  to  other 
gnrs,  to  seek  the  special  asristance  of  some  one  of  tfadr  gods, 
<aig  to  him  a  9ft  m  case  of  deliverance  f  and  if  they  were 
vwed,  then  this  god  was  made  an  object  rf  spedal  veneration. 
10  lu4^)ened  ifaat  Birka,  a  place  already  mentioiMd,  the  residence 
■any  wealthy  merchants,  was  threatened  bv  a  hostile  army ;  and 
inhabitants  had  sou^t  potection  in  vain  nom  their  gods.  Heri- 
seiied  hdd  of  this  occasion  to  direct  them  to  the  Akii^^  God, 
■n  he  himself  worshipped.  The  imniinent  danger  procured  him  a 
ring ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom  m  such  cases, 
wl^e  population  met  together  in  a  field,  where  they  vowed  to  the 
d  Christ  a  &st,  and  a  distribution  of  alms  in  his  name,  in  case  he 
■Id  deliver  them  from  the  power  of  fte  enemy.'  Bya  concurrence 
Boreumstances,  they  were  actually  delivered.  And  althouj^  Hus 
t  similar  experiences  could  not  convert  them,  it  is  true,  at  onc^  into 

pie  Anichai^s  Life,  c.  18.    This  CSms-  eentny,  who  says  of  the  same  (de  rebus 

riftKwaidSfin  the  monasteiyof  Cot-  eodes.  c.  YII.) :   auoram  adhoc  mons- 

,  fwipitKni  the  PMlma  to  memory,  menta  apud  nonnniios  habentnr.    Comp. 

I  a  Tiew  to  rapply  to  himself,  in  this  Massmann*s  excellent  edition  of  the  Com- 

^  te  want  of  a  Knowledge  of  tetters,  mentary  on  Jolm,  in  the  Gothic  language. 

s^|w  Qte  etiam  ista  oogmrrimns,  ani  MOndien  1884.  p.  88. 

■ftBagoaefideietdeTotioniseztititilta  *Adam.  Bfemens.  hist  eodes.  c.  330. 

^nlBoa  oaoqiie  apnd  nos  memoriler  Si  qnaado  proeliaates  in  angnstio  potiti 

<  Inris  oldmrit    He  most,  therefore,  snn(  ex  mouitndine  Deomm,  qnoe  eolont, 

I  (iUMr  leanit  Lalin  witfao«t  a  know^  iinnm  in  aaziUnm  inToeant,  ei  post  Ticto- 

ja  «f  the  Latin  alphabet,  idiich,  bow-  riam  deinceps  snnt  deroti  iUmnqne  eaete- 

!L  Is  not  probable,  or  there  most  hscT«  lis  anteponnnt 

I. •fwal  that  eariy  period,  a  Swedish  'Bimbert  e.  Id.    Ezenntes,  sicnt  sOi 

im  of  the  Psalms;  or,  it  is  possible,  ooosnetodims  erat, in  campnm  pro  Ubwar 

i  he  may  have  used  the  Tersion  of  Ul-  tione  sol  j^{nninm  et  eleemosynas  dooino 

lis,  wh&ai  was  then  stiU  to  be  met  with,  Christoderorarant. 
ihinWalaftid  Stmbointfite 
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believing  Cliristians,  jet  they  were  at  least  led  more  and  more  to  the 
comiction,  that  Christ  too  was  a  powerful  deitj, — mightier  tim  odier 
gods.  Ilerigar  made  tlie  best  use  of  such  incidents,  to  proie  the 
power  of  the  God  whom  he  worshipped. 

We  may  conceive,  then,  with  what  deUght  the  arrival  of  Aidpr 
was  hailed  by  the  stadtholder,  who,  for  seven  years,  had  not  reeoied 
the  holy  supper  fn^m  the  hands  of  a  priest.  Through  his  me&tioft, 
he  obtained  permission  to  preach  wherever  he  pleased.  There  i«e 
many  Christians  besides,  who  had  painfully  felt  the  want  of  a  QA 
tian  priest,  and  were  not  a  little  rejoiced  at  beholding  one  once  mR 
among  thorn.  One  of  these  was  Frideburg,  a  pious  widow,  who^k 
spite  of  all  tlie  violence  of  the  pagans  around  her,  had  reaaimi 
steadfast  in  tlie  faith.  And  seeing  no  prospect  that,  in  the  hovrf 
death,  which  to  a  ])erson  of  her  years  could  not  be  far  distant,  ik 
could  receive  the  holy  supper  from  the  hands  of  a  priest,  she  had  pv* 
chased  some  wine,  and  carefully  preserved  it  in  a  vessel,  directing  Ivr 
daughter  to  administer  to  her,  at  the  last  hour,  a  portion  of  die  d^ 
ment,  which  was  to  represent  to  her  the  blood  of  the  Lord,  lod  k 
the  sign  that  she  commended  herself  to  the  Lord's  mercy,  in  paflBiqg 
from  the  world.  The  greater  was  her  satisfaction,  in  being  aUe  i 
join  in  the  Christiiui  worship  of  God,  restored  by  Ardgar ;  ttd  lb 
now  had  her  most  earnest  wish  fulfilled,  m  being  permitted  in  her  bit 
moments  to  draw  comfort  and  strength  from  partaking  of  the  ktf 
supper.  Zealously  devoted  in  her  lifetune  to  works  of  charity,  ik 
charged  her  daughter  Kathle  to  dispose  of  all  her  effects  after  lur 
death,  and  to  distribute  the  avails  in  alms  —  a  bequest  not  unmixed, 
perhaps,  with  some  superstitious  notion  of  the  effect  of  the  pioui  act, 
m  deliveriug  her  departed  soul  from  the  pahis  of  purgatory.  As 
the  poor  were  few  in  numbers,  however,  in  that  neighborhood, — the 
inequaUty  of  conditions  bemg  less  strongly  marked  in  the  ample 
mode  of  life  wluch  there  prevailed— the  daughter  was  to  go  with  the 
money  to  Doi-stecle,*  where  churches  and  priests,  and  also  paopen, 
abounded.^  These  directions  the  daughter  faitliiully  obeyed.  Pro- 
ceeding to  Dorstede,  she  procured  the  assistance  of  pious  women, 
devoted  to  that  business,  to  go  round  mth  her  to  all  the  ehorehes, 
where  the  poor  were  to  be  found,  and  inform  her  how  to  dirtribute 
the  money  according  to  the  various  necessities  and  deserts  of  the 
needy .3    llerigar  also  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  receiving  fb»  hdj 


*  One  evidence  of  the  important  infla-  ncy,  to  purchase  refrcshmenta  for 

ence,  which  the  constant  intercourse  bo-  and  her  friends,  weary  and  exhaoited  vilk 

tween    this   commercial    town   and   the  their  labors.    But  great  was  her  uuni^ 

northon  kingdoms  hod  on  the  spread  of  ment,  on  finding  in  the  purse  wliieh  ike 

Christianity.  had  placed  empty  in  a  particnlir  spoti  ihi 

'  The  great  number  of  churches  attract-  whole  sum  distributed,  with  the  aBjUBytfW 

ed  thither  also  a  multitude  of  the  poor ;  of  that  single  piece.    She  oonsnlied  vkk 

and  the  nnwise  distribution  of  alms,  no  a  priest  in  whom  she  confided,  abooft  Ak 

doubt,  encouraged  and  promoted  poverty,  wonderful  event;  and  he  assured hs^Aiit 

'  It  is  further  recorded,  that  when  the  God  intended,  by  this  mimcie,  to  kC  ^ 

daughter,  with  her  companions  and  assist-  see  that  he,  the  almighty  and  aU<WMil 

ants,  had  distributed  about  half  the  sum,  in  himself,  neeiled  no  gifts ;  and  that  «iH^ 

she  ventured  to  take  one  piece  of  the  mo-  ever  was  given  to  the  pooTi  fioom  loM  ^ 
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sapper  in  his  last  moments.  Bat  apon  his  death,  the  eremite  mission 
%ry  oould  no  longer  resist  the  too  strong  bent  of  his  mind  for  the  qoiet 
of  the  contemplative  life,  and,  in  852,  returned  to  his  former  seclusion. 

After  his  return,  Anschar  was  the  less  disposed  to  think  this  mis- 
rion  ought  to  be  left  unprovided  for,  as  his  friendly  understanding  with 
king  Horik,  who  promised  to  lend  his  aid  and  protection  to  the  caose, 
seemed  to  open  for  it  more  favorable  prospects  than  ever.  He  invited 
his  feUow  laborer,  the  bish^  Gauzbert,  to  resume  the  work  in  which 
he  had  been  interrupted.  But  Gauzbert  represented  to  him,  that  as 
he  himself  had  left  behind  him  so  un&voraole  an  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  people,  it  was  not  he,  but  Anschar,  of  whom  they  still 
letained  the  most  friendly  recollections,  who  was  the  most  suitable 
person  to  undertake  this  mission.  Anschar  was  compelled  to  admit 
Ae  correctness  of  this  statement,  and  joyfully  obeyed  a  call,  which, 
no  less  by  its  relation  to  the  proposed  aim  of  &s  life,  and  to  the  lead- 
ingi  of  divine  Providence  indicated  by  his  position,  than  bv  one  of 
ttoee  visions  wliich  imaged  forth  the  divine  aspirations  of  his  soul, 
seemed  to  him  to  be  from  God.  During  the  time  of  his  deepest  anx- 
iety about  the  Swedish  misdon,  he  had  a  dream.  Adalhard,  abbot  of 
Coibie,  appeared  before  him  in  a  glorified  form,  and  foretold  him,  that 
from  his  hps  the  islands  and  the  distant  tribes  should  hear  the  word 
of  God ;  tiiat  he  was  destined  to  cariy  salvation  to  the  extreme  boun- 
daries of  the  earth ;  and  that  the  Lord  would  glorify  his  servant. 
This  dream  appeared  to  him  as  a  prediction  of  the  spread  of  Chris- 
iiaiiit)r  in  Sweden  ;  and  the  words,  "  the  Lord  would  glorify  his  ser^ 
VB&t,''  he  was  inclined  to  interpret  as  having  reference  to  his  destined 
martyrdom,  wliich  he  had  anticipated  from  his  early  youth.^ 

The  more  gladly,  therefore,'  did  Anschar  follow  the  suggestion  of 
bis  friend  Gauzbert ;  and  with  a  cheerful  alacrity  he  was  ready  even 
to  meet  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  which  according  to  the  vision  might 
also  await  him  in  Sweden ;  though  he  by  no  means  intended  to  seek 
the  martyr's  death,  by  rashly  disregarding  any  rule  of  prudence  in  the 
oondact  of  the  mission.  He  commenced  his  journey  in  853,  as  an 
ambassador  of  king  Lewis,  entrusted  with  special  business  from  that 
monarch  to  Sweden,  and  accompanied  by  the  priest  Erimbert,  a 
nephew  of  Gauzbert,  appointed  by  the  latter  as  his  representative. 
King  Horik  sent  with  him  an  envoy  to  introduce  and  recommend  him 
to  the  Swedish  king  Olof.^  By  his  envoy,  the  king  declared  himself 
in  a  wi^  which  clearly  illustrates  the  point  of  view  in  which  he 
reorded  Anschar,  as  well  as  the  faith  he  preached.  The  king  said, 
^  He  was  well  acqusunted  with  this  servant  of  (jod,  who  came  to  him 
as  an  ambassador  from  the  emperor  Lewis    Never  in  all  his  life  had 

Ub,  Aoald  be  richly  repaid  in  hearen,  to  that  deception  tometimes  resorted  to  for  the 
Bmge  her  in  similar  works  of  charity,  purpose  of  working  on  the  faith  of  the  new 
,  moitoTer  to  assure  her  that  her  mother    conyerts. 


■id,  waa  now  presented  to  her  by  the  Lord,       '  Orid  missum  pariter  et  signum  haboit 

mA  the  might  dispose  of  it  as  she  pleased,  secum,  according  to  the  Life  of  Anschar. 

8m  Vita  Anschar,  c.  20.     We  haye  here  What  is  to  be  understood  bj  tignum,  as  a 

#tea  beaatifdl  mjrthjOran  exampleof  gign  of  the  royal  credentials,  ia  nnoertaiiL 
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he  seen  s<>  good  a  man,  nor  foand  one  so  worthy  of  confidence.  Haf- 
ing  found  him  out  to  be  a  man  of  such  distinguished  goodness,  ht  had 
let  him  order  everything  as  he  chose  to  do  in  regard  to  Chntiuit^. 
Accordhigly  he  begged  king  Olof  to  allow  him  in  like  mamBrto 
arrange  everything  as  he  pleased  for  the  introduction  of  Chiistitmly 
into  his  own  kingdom,  for  he  would  wish  to  do  nothing  but  what  m 
good  and  right. 

Ansehar,  however,  on  his  arrival,  found  &e  popular  mind  in  aa  n- 
favorable  state  of  excitement,  the  occaaon  of  which  might  be  eoinl' 
ered,  indeed,  as  a  proof  of  the  mfluence  which  Christianify  U 
already  }io;run  to  acquire.  For  it  is  manifest,  that  the  seeds  of  QA 
tianity  scattered  in  Sweden  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  been  opertliig 
even  without  the  aid  of  teachers  ;  and  the  very  &ct  of  the  miitot 
of  Christian  and  pagan  elements  among  the  people,  testifies  of  tki 
power,  which  the  Christian  faith  had  already  begun  to  exercise  OfV 
the  minds  of  men.  On  the  one  hand,  there  were  some  who  dedcM^ 
espoused  Christianity,  on  the  other,  some  who  were  disposed  to  adorf 
Christ  among  the  other  deities.  Hence,  in  the  zealous  adherents  il 
the  old  popular  religion,  the  apprehension  might  be  excited,  Alt 
Christianity  would  work  mischief  to  the  worship  of  the  gods.  Oii6 
mdividual,  accordingly,  from  the  midst  of  the  people,  had  beliafel 
himself  called  to  appear  among  the  Swedes  as  a  messenger  fitnn  ttl 
national  gods,  to  announce  their  displeasure  at  the  neglect  into  wUek 
the  worsliip  of  those  deities  had  fallen  to  whom  they  were  indeUrf 
for  all  their  prosperity,  and  at  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  a 
strange  God.  If  they  wished  for  a  new  god,  they  should  enrol  among 
the  niunber  of  their  deities  Erich,  one  of  their  ancient  kings.  ffiB 
enthusiast  found  great  acceptance  with  the  people,  and  much  leal  irn 
manifested  in  founding  a  temple  and  a  ritual  for  the  new  deity. 

In  this  very  business  they  were  engaged,  when  Ansehar  anived  at 
Birka  ;  and  he  found  a  prevailing  state  of  feeling  most  un&vorable  to 
his  object.  Ilis  old  friends  advised  him  to  abandon  his  enterprise,  and 
be  satisfied  to  get  away  with  his  life.  But  Ansehar  declared,  Aat  as 
to  his  life,  he  would  abandon  nothing  for  that ;  he  would  ^aifly  oAr 
it  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  also  gladly  suffer  for  that  causa  creiy 
species  of  torture.  But  resolved,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  Us  Bfe>  to 
make  every  effort  to  procure  an  entrance  for  the  gospel,  ho  fid  not 
imprudently  and  fanatically  rush  on  martyrdom,  but  had  reoomne  to 
all  the  measures  of  Christian  prudence  to  ward  off  the  danger,  ui 

Stve  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  po<fl^ 
e  invited  king  Olof  to  a  feast  in  his  own  house,  and  made  lum  {ns- 
ents  with  which  he  was  gratified.  Having  thus  gained  his  penonil 
ff)od-will,  he  begged  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  preach  and  make 
known  the  Christian  faith.  The  king,  on  his  own  part,  was  intoned 
to  grant  his  request ;  but  his  authority  being  limited,  he  could  not  da* 
cide,  except  by  convoking  an  assembly  of  the  people  and  consiittiDg 
^e  ^ods  by  lot ;  but  he  promised  to  favor  the  proposal  in  the  assemli^ 
of  his  people.  Everythmg  now  depended  on  their  deciaon;  aaa 
Ansehar,  with  prayer  and  fiistingy  besought  the  Lord  that  he  irmdlflO 
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mtposbiiMbpopAKtwkA  MtiohB  CmnUa  tx  flia-  pRNBotion  of  his  onu 
ttBM.  lleaolikiiey  iriiite  enpiged  in  cdebnting  many  he  fidt  sodi 
iMiid  aawifiioej  jQcii  «  gbm  of  porvtding  joj,  iliat  he  Mid  to  a 
prifii^  his  mo8l  intimate  ftiood,  ^*  I  am  now  sore  of  mj  oaue ;  grace 
iriD  be  with  them;''  end  hie  assorance  wae  confirmed  bj  the  eyent. 

At  first,  the  king  coneolted  with  hie  noUes ;  and  they  eoa^t  to  ez- 
|loire  the  will  of  the  gods  bj  the  nee  of  the  lot.  The  lot  was  &Tora- 
be  to  the  admiarion  of  Ohrietianity.  Next,  the  proposal  was  made, 
hk  the  king's  name,  to  the  assemUj  of  the  people.  While  the  discns- 
4mk  was  going  on  with  great  earnestness  and  heat,  a  very  aged  man 
ilanped  oat  of  the  nudst  of  the  assembly,  and  said :  ^^  Hear  me,  kmg 
9mL  people ;  many  of  as,  no  doubt,  have  already^  been  informed,  that 
^~s  god  can  be  of  great  help  to  those  who  hope  in  him ;  finr  many  ot 
here  haye  had  experience  of  this  in  dangers  at  sea,  and  in  mani- 
1  Btraits.  Why  then  should  we  spam  what  is  necessary  and  osefol 
latM  T  Once,  several  <tf  as  travelled^  for  the  sake  of  tfais  religion,  to 
Dstitode,  and  there  embraced  it  oninvited.^  At  present  the  seas 
become  dangeroos  b^  piracy.  Why  then  shoula  we  not  embraoe 
we  once  felt  constramed  to  seek  in  distant  parts,  now  that  it  is 
at  oar  doors?"  GSiese  words  prodaced  the  desired  efiect. 
B  wae  resolved  tiiat  no  obstacle  sboald  be  offered  to  Ihe  introduction 
ef  llie  Christian  worship  of  God.  The  resolation  of  this  assembly  of 
fcnaopln  bound,  it  is  true,  only  a  part  of  the  Swedes,  the  inhabitants 
ef  floflienland ;  bat  in  the  other  part  also,  Sweden  in  the  more  limited 
IBS  of  the  word,  the  resolation  <tf  the.  pojpalar  assembly  tomed  ovfe 
be  ftvor^Ue.  Anschar  left  behind  hmi  m  Sweden  the  above-men- 
priest,  Erimbert,  to  gmde  and  direct  the  public  worship.  The 
li^g  granted  him  a  spot  fi)r  building  a  church;  Anschar  pardiaaed 
another,  on  which  to  erect  a  house  for  the  priest.  This  being  com- 
|ieted,  he  returned  to  his  diocese  in  854.  Cnristianity  had  at  first,  it 
a  true,  but  few  decided  followers ;  and  these  were  for  the  most  part 
Mnhaats.  But  the  recognition,  widely  diffused  among  the  people,  of 
Obkt  as  a  deity,  and  the  impression  left  by  the  stories  of  his  power, 
sarved  to  prepare  tiie  way  for  greater  things  in  the  future.  CSrounn 
sftanpea,  similar  to  those  which  have  been  mentioned,  contributed  to 
kad  men,  in  the  first  place,  into  the  habit  of  regarding  Christ  as  a 
nii^ity  protecting  deity,  in  war  and  in  other  dangers.  The  ocxisulta- 
tiosel.tiie  lot  had  mduced  men  to  apply  to  him  for  succor,  and  the 
evenffhad  corresponded  to  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  Pagans 
weselhns  led  to  hold  fasts  and  to  distribute  abns  in  honor  of  Christ. 

In  Denmark,  however,  a  change  happened  in  the  same  year  unfiir 
venUe  to  the  interests  of  the  Christian  church.    King  Horik,  Ans- 
fiiend,  was  killed  in  battie ;  and  of  his  entire  race  but  one  de- 
Horik  n,  was  left  as  regent  over  a  small  portion  of  the 


f  Hm  wocds  to  which  we  have  already  We  migfat»  to  be  sure,  nndentand  theee 

tnBfkw  at  page  276,  and  which  are  words  as  meaning,  when  they  had  risited 

fH  in  4  87  of  the  life:  Aliqnando  Dontede  on  other  bosincss,  they  had  theis 

aiiiM  ax  ikAms  Dorstadam  adeontes  hn-  embraced  Christianitjr  \  bat  the  antithesiB 

jSn^noiiis  nonnam  profntamm  tibi  sen-  is  more  in  &Tor  of  toe  rendering  fbllowed 

spontanea  Tolontate  insdpiebBat  in  the  text 
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coantry.  This  person  allowed  lumself  to  be  governed  by  a  miun 
fltadtholdcr,  Ilari,  a  man  hostilelj  disposed  towards  Quistiiiatj. 
The  doors  of  the  Christian  church  at  ScUeswig  were  cloaedy  GuWa 
worship  was  forbidden,  the  priest  obliged  to  flee.  Not  long  aftemidi 
however  Ilari  fell  into  disgrace,  a  person  well  disposed  to  Ghristiimtf, 
and  who  already,  in  the  time  of  llorik  I,  had  been  of  the  gntM 
service  to  Anschar  and  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  attained  to  tte 
highest  influence.  The  king  himself  invited  Anschar  to  send  bad 
the  priest,  since  he  was  not  less  disposed  to  be  the  friend  tjl  Ckai 
and  of  Anschar  than  the  elder  Honk.  One  ttung  which  the  ptgM 
would  not  sufier  before  on  account  of  their  fear  of  enchantment,  HI 
now  permitted ;  the  church  of  Schleswig  was  provided  with  a  bdL 
liberty  moreover  was  given  to  found  a  second  church  at  Bipen  ii 
Jutland,  over  which  a  priest  was  appointed. 

Anschar  was  at  all  times  extremely  solicitous,  that  the  miBWcmiAi 
sent  out  by  him  should  set  an  example  of  disinterestedness.  He  A 
vised  them  to  ask  nothing  of  any  one ;  but  rather  to  follow  the  et 
ample  of  the  apostle  Paul  and  support  themselves  by  the  labor  d 
their  own  hands,  content  with  the  little  they  neeaed  for  Babd» 
tence  and  clothing.  He  himself  however  generously  gave  them  not 
only  what  they  required  for  their  own  subsistence,  but  also  a  sorjlai 
for  making  presents  and  so  creating  friends,  according  to  his  on 
general  practice  of  seeking^  by  means  of  presents,  to  gain  influentid 
patrons  to  the  missions  in  Denmark  and  oweden.  Uis  own  £ooM 
had  but  recently  been  rescued  from  paganism ;  and  the  wars  irilk 
adjacent  heathen  tribes  could  not  be  otherwise  than  unfavorable  to 
the  growtli  of  his  people  in  Christian  life  and  knowledge ;  hence  liB 
was  still  obliged  to  sustain  many  a  hard  conflict  in  Ins  own  field  iri& 
pagan  barbarism ;  of  which  the  following  is  an  example.  CertaiD 
Christians  who  had  been  dragged  off  as  slaves  by  pagan  tribes  of  die 
North,  had  effected  their  escape  from  the  harsh  treatment  they  wert 
compelled  to  suffer,  and  taken  refuge  in  the  adjacent  territory  of 
North  Albingia.  But  some  of  the  more  powerfid  chieftains  of  tfait 
district  ha^Hng  recaptured  them,  sold  some  of  them  as  slaves  agam 
to  pagans  or  Christians,  retaining  others  as  servants  in  their  own 
households.  Anschar  was  indignant  to  find,  that  such  thinfli  Wi^ 
done  in  his  own  diocese.     But  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  snbaae  the 

fride  of  these  mighty  ones,  till  by  the  impression  of  a  dream  in  wHdi 
Ihrist  api)eared  to  him,  he  was  inspired  with  confidence.  He  I^ 
paired  in  person  to  the  district  where  these  events  had  occmrei 
With  such  equanimity  and  cheerfulness  did  he  start  on  this  expedition, 
that  his  attendants  remarked  they  had  never  made  so  pleasant  a  joor 
ney  —  so  happy  did  they  find  themselves  in  his  society,  so  deqilj 
were  they  conscious,  that  the  Lord  was  with  them.  He  himself  trwi* 
straightway  into  the  midst  of  the  nobles ;  no  one  dared  contntfrt 
him.  The  captives  were  collected  from  all  sides,  and  inunediatelj  set 
free. 

Anschar  from  his  youth  was  exceedingly  given  to  religious  contcB* 
templation,  to  prayer,  and  other  devotional  exercises  of  life  cooe^ 
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irated  to  seclumoiL  He  had  caused  to  be  constracted  for  iliis  pur- 
Me  a  f^rticalar  cell,  naming  it  his  place  of  quiet  and  penitence,  to 
riiich  with  a  few  likenomided  friends,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring* 
Diis  indulgence,  however,  he  never  allowed  himself,  except  when  an 
i|)portunitj  was  ^ven  him  of  recruiting  himself  for  a  short  time  from 
08  labors  among  the  heathen,  his  devoted  toil  as  a  preacher,  and 
iVMD  the  functions  of  his  episcopal  office,  soon  leaving  again  this  be- 
ored  seclusion  to  engage  once  more  in  his  public  duties.  He  was  in 
hfd  habit  of  disciplinmg  himself  bj  severe  mortifications ;  but  at  the 
■me  time  he  was  not  ignorant  that  humility  is  the  soul  of  the  Chris- 
Btti  life ;  and  observing  how  easily  self-exaltation  attached  itself  to 
meh  outward  austerities,  he  begged  God  to  save  him  by  his  grace 
bom  this  dangerJ  Too  humble  to  entertain  a  wish  of  being  able  to 
perform  miracles,  he  could  not  prevent  the  coming  of  mck  persons 
Bom  distant  parts,  who  hoped  to  be  restored  by  his  prayers.  Was  a 
vord,  however,  dropped  in  his  presence,  intimating  that  miracles  had 
been  wrought  by  his  prayers  in  tiie  healing  of  the  sick,  he  said,  '^  Could 
I  deem  myself  worthy  of  such  a  favor  from  the  Lord,  I  would  pray 
Urn  to  vouchsafe  me  but  this  one  miracle,  that  out  of  me  by  his  grace 
be  would  make  a  good  man."^ 

Afber  having  labored  more  than  thirty-four  years  for  the  salvation  of 
he  heathen  nations  of  the  North,  when  past  the  age  of  sixty-four  he 
rafl  attacked  by  a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  under  which  he  suffered  for 
Dore  than  four  months.  Amidst  his  bodily  pains,  he  often  said  they 
rere  less  than  his  sins  deserved,  repeating  the  words  of  Job,  ^^  Have 
re  received  good  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  we  not  re- 
eive  evil  ?"  His  only  regret  was  to  find  that  the  hope  of  dying  as 
k  martyr,  with  which  that  early  dream  had  inspired  him,  was  not  to 
«  fiilfiUed.  An  anxious  concern  for  his  diocese,  for  the  souls  of  the 
nfividuals  who  stood  round  him,  and  especially  for  the  salvation  of 
he  Danes  and  Swedes,  occupied  his  mind  to  the  last.  In  a  letter 
mtten  during  this  sickness,  he  recommended,  in  the  most  earnest 
enns,  to  the  German  bishops  and  to  king  Lewis,  strenuous  efforts 
i«  the  continuance  of  these  missions.  At  last,  having  received  the 
lioly  supper,  he  prayed  that  Grod  would  forgive  all  who  had  done  him 
vrong.  He  repeated  over,  as  long  as  he  could  speak,  the  words 
"Lord,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner ;  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spir- 
it ;"  and  died,  as  it  had  been  his  wish  to  do,  on  the  feast  of  the 
purification  of  the  Virgin,  February  the  third,  865.^ 

Auschar's  successor,  his  fsdthful  disciple  Rimbert,  strove  in  all 
respects  to  imitate  his  master.  He  made  several  journeys,  not  with- 
out great  danger,  to  Denmark  and  Sweden.  To  ransom  Christians 
eaptured  by  the  pagan  nations  of  the  North,  he  parted  with  every- 
ttung,  even  to  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  of  the  church,  and  to  the 
horse,  which  he  kept  for  his  own  convenience.*    But  the  circumstan- 

^  L.  c  c.  35.  '  See  in  theacds  sonct  at  the 

'  Si  dignas  essem  apod  Dominnm  menm,  manr. 

wgarem,  quatenua  onam  milii  concederct  *  see  his  Life,  c.  17. 

Bgnnm,  videl  icet  at  de  me  gratia  sua  faceret  saec  lY.  F.  IL  p.  481. 
bontim  hominem. 
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ces  of  the  times  were  most  un&vorable  to  the  misfiions  imong  tbe 
Scandina\ian  tribes ;  for  the  pagans  from  those  parts,  bj  their  des- 
olating irruptions  in  quest  of  plunder,  spread  terror  and  hiroe  fiur 
and  wide  among  the  Cliristian  nations,  in  Germany,  "EnglMi^  gad 
France,  everywhere  threatemng  with  destruction  the  mstatutioBi  tf 
Christianity  themselves.  Yet  the  Danes,  by  their  settlemeali  in 
England,  in  the  midst  or  on  the  borders  of  a  Christian  people,  vm 
in  part  brouglit  more  nearly  within  the  range  of  Christian  infiueoMi 
Odo,  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  tb 
tenth  century,  and  was  honored  as  a  saint,  descended  fix)m  a  pifli 
Danish  family.  Christianity  had  taken  strong  hold  of  his  mii 
while  he  was  yet  a  young  man,  and  he  professed  the  Christiaa  fidb 
in  opposition  to  the  will  of  his  parents.' 

In  Denmark,  during  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century,  king  Oimii 
a  usurper  of  the  sovereign  authority,  manifested  the  most  bitter  1m» 
tility  to  everything  belonging  to  the  Christian  church  till  in  the  J80 
934,  when  compelled  by  the  power  of  the  German  emperor,  Heml, 
he  promised  to  desist  from  his  persecution  of  the  Christiana,  and  it 
the  same  time  gave  up  the  prorince  of  Schleswig  to  the  German  e» 
pire.  Tliis  province  now  afforded,  for  the  first  time,  a  stable  and  secoi 
seat  for  the  Christian  church.  It  was  settled  by  a  colony  of  Gini' 
tians,  thus  affonliug  a  convenient  point  of  transit  for  Christiamtr  t9 
Denmark.  The  archbishop  Unni  took  advantage  of  this  hippf 
change,  and  again  made  a  missionary  tour  to  the  North.  His  eiMi) 
it  is  tnie,  were  unsuccessful  to  produce  a  change  on  the  mind  of  king 
Gurm  himself;  Init  he  found  so  much  the  readier  access  to  the  heiit 
of  his  son  Ilarald,  who,  under  the  training  of  his  motlier  Thyr»(* 
daughter  of  that  first  Christian  prince  Harald,  and  a  zealous  confinnr 
of  Christianity)  had  already  been  led  to  the  Christian  fiuth.  Thoo^ 
he  had  not  received  baptism,  he  publicly  declared  himself  in  ftvor 
of  Christianity ;  and  as  he  shared  the  government  with  his  father, 
the  archbishop  could  travel,  under  his  pi-otection,  into  every  part  of 
Denmark,  laboring  for  the  establishment  of  the  Cliristian  chorcL 
This  Ilarald,  suniamed  Blaatand,  through  the  whole  period  of  Mi 
reign  of  fifty  yeara  (from  941  onward),  favored  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity. A  war  between  tliis  prince  and  the  emperor  Otho  I,  termi- 
nated hi  972  with  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  also  had  a  favorable  in- 
fluence towards  the  firm  estabhshment  of  the  Cliristian  church  in 
Denmark.  Ilarald  with  liis  vdfe  Gunild  received  baptism  in  the  prtt- 
ence  of  the  emjHiror,  and  the  latter  stood  god-father  at  the  bt^msm 
of  the  young  prince  Sueno  (Sven  Otto).  But  although  HanU, 
before  ho  became  sole  ruler,  had  shown  himself  favorable  to  Chrifr 
tianity,  yet  we  are  not  to  infer  from  this,  that  he  had  from  the  first  ifr 
garded  Christianity  as  the  only  true  religion :  but  he  proceeded  by  de- 
grees, from  a  bcUef  in  the  God  of  the  Christians  as  the  nd^tieBt 

^  Accordingflv  we  find  a  treaty  concluded  ganism  and  to  adopt  common  ecdwiiitigl 

between  the  Danes  settled  in  England  and  laws.    Sec  Wilkiii:>'  concilia  Magnafl  fia* 

the  English  in  tlic  year  905,  whereby  the  tanniac.  T.  I.  FoL  202. 
former  bound  themselres  to  renounce  pa- 
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J  J  inOi  whom  howerer  tlie  old  natknal  goda  ndgkt  also  Btni  be 
ihiiqped, to  fiutli b the  Godofthe  ChxiBtiaDBaBliieoiiIybeingtobe 
ihipped,  to  the  ezohirioii  of  the  old  Ukiaonal  gods  i?fama  he  tauBj 
irded  as  no  better  than  evil  spiriti.  With  reapeot  to  liie  manner 
rhioh  this  ohanfle  was  prodneed,  we  have  the  teetimoiiy  of  an  an* 
t  legend,  widefy  diflbaed  m  the  North,  and  handed  down  bj 
alar  tradition  and  by  Ihe  hiatorianB,^  which  doabtleas  is  not  with 
some  foondataon  of  tmtL  A  iciest  by  the  name  of  Poppo  ode- 
led  for  his  knowledfp»  and  his  spiritnid  g^,  had  come  to  Ben- 
k  from  North  Friedand  to  labor  as  a  missionaiy.  He  happened 
)e  present  at  a  banqnet  in  the  j^alace,  when  among  other  tcqiioa 
oonversation  tamed  upon  the  strife  betwixt  the  old  and  the  new 
pon,  a  subject  which  at  that  time  greatly  agitated  the  minds  of 
u  Some  (^  the  Danes  said,  Cfanst  was  to  be  worshipped  indeed 
b  God ;  yet  the  did  national  gods  were  nuttier,  ror  they  had 
brmed  greater  wonders.  This  Poppo  disputed,  and  marntajnad, 
.  Christ  was  the  only  true  God,  that  ttiose  gods  whom  th^  wordup- 
were  on  the  c<mtrary  eyQ  spirits.  The  kmg  who  was  still  a  he- 
ir in  the  dd  ^ods  as  well  as  m  Christ,  asked  the  priest  whether  he 
)d  to  prove  this  by  a  miracle ;  and  then,  as  it  is  reported,  proposed 
i  he  should  submit  to  the  judgment  of  God  by  the  ord^  of  the 
ling  iron.  Now  whatever  may  have  actually  occurred  on  this 
idon,  something  at  least  was  done  or  took  dace,  wluch  made  a 
f  impression  on  Harald's  mind,  and  contributea  in  a  great  measure 
Me  his  convictions,  and  which  seems  also  to  have  made  a  great 
resdon  on  the  untutored  people.  Poppo,  who  afterwards  became 
op  of  Aarhus,  is  said  to  have  labored  earnestly  for  the  spread  of 
istianity  in  Denmark.'  Hurdd,  both  in  respect  to  the  develqnnent 
is  religious  convictions  and  to  the  character  of  his  converdon,  may 
ompared  with  the  emperor  Gonstantane.  Though  he  manifested 
Kt  seal  for  the  spread  of  Christiani^  and  of  ecclesiastical  institur 
I,  and  thus  obtained  a  good  name  from  those  who  regarded  sdely 
external  interests  of  the  church,  yet  his  cruel  and  perfidious  acts 
f  that  Christianity  had  produced  in  him  no  moral  change.  Thb  in* 
Boe  of  Christianily  however,  is  certainly  manifest  in  the  manner  in 

rUt  stor^  is  fonnd  related  alreadj  bj  time>  which  is  nothing  wonderfol  in  a  le- 

k  Wittekmd  of  Conrey,  at  the  open-  gend  handed  down  Sam  month  to  month, 

tf  the  eleventh  centniy — AnnaL  L  and  points  to  the  different  sonrees  ftom 

is  Jifeibom.  script  remm  German.  T.  which  the  storj  came;  bat  it  is  impossible 

sin,  and  in  the  same  aee  b^  bishop  to  make  ont  the  exact  character  of  me  fiicti 

Mr  of  BCersebnig  in  his  cmonide  L IL  Ijioa  at  &e  foundation  of  the  tale. 

Ustorian,  Adam  of  Bremen,  who  has  '  Manj  names  of  places  in  the  North 

m  into  his  narratiye  manj  accounts  perpetuate  his  memory,  as  for  example, 

■ning  the  ecclesiastical  events  of  the  Poppholz,  a  forest  between  Flensbnig  and 

h,  sa  js  of  Poppo :  Cajns  veritate  mi-  Scmeswig,  where  according  to  tradition  he 

li  et  tanc  molta  miUia  per  enm  credi-  bnilt  himself  a  hat   In  a  brook  which  flows 

nt  et  nsqne  hodie  per  popnlos  et  ecde-  by  the  spot,  Hilleeenbach,  he  is  said  to  have 

Dinomm  celebre  Fopponi  nomen  ef-  baptixea  his  disciples.    8ee  Fantoppidan's 

ir.  c.  77.  p.  56.  ed.  Idnaenbmch  1595.  Annates  eodesiae  Danicae,p.  158.  XhoTil- 

M  sore,  many  important  discrepancies  lage  PoppenbfitteL  near  Hambnig,  aaj  bs 

to  be  discovered  in  the  report  about  xeduned  also  to  this  dass. 
B  fiKti,  as  it  regards  pers<ms,  place  and 

fOL.  m.  25 
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which  he  directed  his  efforts  to  restrun  the  rade  passions  of  his  people. 
It  was  first  under  his  auspicious  rule,  that  Adaldag,  archbidiop  of 
Hambur);  and  Bremen,  au  active  and  zealous  laborer  both  fiir  fle 
spread  of  Christianity,  and  for  the  enlargement  of  his  archiepinopil 
province,  was  enablecl  to  conceive  and  carry  out  the  plan  of  ooniecnit' 
ing  several  bishops  for  Denmark.  One  of  these  was  bishop  Idaflig^ 
particularly  celebrated  for  his  devoted  and  influential  activity. 

The  Christian  church,  however,  was  not  to  obtain  the  vietoij  k 
Denmark,  without  a  fierce  struggle  in  the  first  place  between  the  pi- 
gan  and  Christian  parties,  llio  pagans  were  still  quite  numerous  m 
powerful,  and  they  were  embittered  in  their  feelings  by  the  violeit 
measures  adopted  by  Uarald  for  the  umversal  introduction  of  Cb» 
tianity.  Of  this  tone  of  feeling,  Sveno,  the  son  of  Harald,  twice  tool 
advantage,  and  stirred  up  a  rebellion  against  him.  In  991,  HinU 
perlsheil  in  battle  ;  and  Sveno,  who  took  the  government,  reestabfisbed 
the  old  religion,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  party  which  hi 

Elace<l  him  on  the  throne.  The  Christian  priests  were  expelled.  U> 
entius,  archbishop  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  attempted  in  vun,  bj 
messages  and  presents,  to  give  the  feelings  of  the  young  prince  a  dttr 
ent  direction.  When  the  Danes,  wider  this  monarch,  conquered  Enfr 
land,  they  expended  their  fury  more  particularly  on  the  clergy  w 
monks,  and  everything  belonging  to  the  church.  In  this  Christia 
land,  however,  Sveno  himself  began  to  be  more  temperate  in  lus  opp^ 
sition  to  Chnstianity,  and  even  to  return  to  the  faith  in  whioh  he  w 
been  educated.  His  son,  Canute  the  Great,  who  reigned  Grom  the  yetr 
1014,  was  won  over  to  Chiistianitv  bv  the  influence  of  the  Chnrftt 
church  in  England,  and  e3|>ecially  of  his  consort,  the  English  piincefl 
Emma,  Avho  was  a  devoted  Christian.  But  religion  was  never  aMe  to 
obtain  such  mastery  over  him  as  to  place  an  cfiectual  check  on  the 
fierceness  of  his  passions,  his  love  of  rule  and  thirst  for  conquest  ud 
the  fonn  in  which  Christianity  had  been  taught  him  was  so  mixed  up 
with  superstition,  as  to  fiiniish  him  with  ample  means  of  pacifying  an 
alarmed  conscience.  When  he  became  king  of  England  and  Demnaik, 
he  applied  himself  with  great  zeal  to  the  work  of  giving  a  stable  foun- 
dation to  the  Christian  church  in  his  native  country ;  and  to  this  rad 
employed  tlie  labors  of  many  ecclesiastics  sent  over  from  Euglind.  He 
showed  great  res[K;ct  for  everything  that  pertained  to  tlie  church,^  and 
by  his  etForts  to  promote  its  interests,  sought  to  atone  for  the  deeds  of 
violence  done  by  hiuLself  and  his  father.  In  the  year  1027,  he  started 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  which  ho  had  long  before  meditated,  for  the 
purposes  of  devotion,  and  to  bespeak  the  interest  of  the  pope  in  behlf 
of  lus  people.^  He  proposed  to  himself,  if  we  may  believe  him,  into 
enterprise,  objects  worthy  of  a  Christian  prince,  all  which  he  Bsfc 

*  FulN'rt,  lii'ihop  of  Chartrcs,  who  had  •  As  he  says  himself:  Qnin  a  sapienAv 

received  from  him  ajjrcsent  to  his  church,  didici,  sanctum  l*ctrum  apa«toIam  iMp«o 

writes  in  reply :    '*  Te,  quem  paganorum  potestatcm  acccpisse  ii  Domino  ligtnu  *^ 

prim-iptMn  audieraraus,  non  modo  Chris-  que  sol vendi,  clavipernrnqne  esse  rcgni  «<*• 

tianam,  veniin  ctiam  crga  ecclesias  atquc  lestis  et  ideo  spccialiter  ejus  patroriiu* 

Dei  servoH  benignissimom  lorgitorcm  ag-  apud  Dcuin  expctcre  Tidde  ntUe  dixl 
noscimos."  i>ee  ep.  97. 


osM  0umonniM' '  ooji  v  aueid.  Ill 

mi  in  4  lettar  addiMwd  fe  Ui  paopte.  I  have  widi  pnjar*— ba 
68-—  ooMMntodnylifo  to  GodlumBelf,  xMohuig  fiftm  henoeferfli 
ot  in  aD  ihiiw  M  uSdl  seem  ri j^  belm  tonde  withjaiiMe 

piety  0T«r  tbs  people-  irko  are  1117  aobjeete ;  ai»l  if,  from  flie  iok' 
a  of  mjjwiOmi  paenoDB  or  from  ne^ect,  I  have  done  many  flungi 
17  past  hfe  oontrvyto  ri^i,  I  now  propoee  with  God's  help, to  r^ 
re  ereiy  wraog.  I  therefore  cotmnand  my  ooonsellon,  nevw 
^forth  to  eoontenanoe  any  iiguatioe  oat  of  ISmut  to  me,  or  &vor  to 
potentate  whaterer;  nor  to  sidfor  anytiiing  of  the  kind  to  find  ad- 
«m  into  mj  Idngdom*  I  also  oommand  thenoUesinmjldngdoBy 
tiey  have  any  ref^aid  fi»r  my  ftiendBhip  or  their  own  good,  never 
Dow  themsefveB  m  arbitnury  acta  of  injnstiee  and  violenoe  againefe 
man,  be  he  rich  or  poor.  AU,  from  the  hi^iest  to  the  lowest  chM, 
1  experience  exact  juslioe  acoordinff  to  the  kwa,  and  none  shaU  de- 
;  hooL  them,  whether  for  the  sake  of  gaining  my  xornl  &yor  from  r^ 

4  to  the  person  of  a  noUeman,  or  ftr  the  pozpose  of  eoUeotiiig  monagr 
Bie."i 

i  was  only  by  dow  deerees,  that  the  rudeness  of  a  people,  who,  ai 
im  of  Bremen  remans,  thon^t  it  diifgracefiil  to  died  tears  fisr 
r  own  mns,  or  at  the  denA  of  their  dearest  friends,*  ooold  be  soh* 
1  b^  the  inflaence  of  a  chnroh  iribioh  tramed  its  members  bj 
1  discipline,  and  it  was  only  by  sradnal  advances  the^r  could  be 
k|^t  into  doser  0(mtact  with  Uie  mild  and  hmnanidng  spint  of  CShri^ 

Lb  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Sweden,  the  work  commenced 
JLnschar  had  been  there  also  interrupted  hj  the  same  causes  which 
operated  in  tiie  case  of  the  Danish  mission.  For  seventy  yean 
r  Anschar's  death,  nothing  beyond  the  trandtory  essays  of  Bim- 
had  been  done  for  this  olgect ;  when  archbishop  Unni,  who  under 
;  Harald  Blaatand  was  performing  a  good  and  successful  work  in 
mark,  extended  his  labors  from  that  country  to  Sweden.  He  met^ 
I  is  reported,  with  a  kind  reception  from  the  Swedidi  king  Inge 
bon,  and  labored  among  the  people  with  good  success ;  but  he  died 
Krfca,  as  he  was  about  to  return,  m  986.  Owing  to  the  intimate 
taction  with  Denmark,  where  at  ^at  time  the  reign  of  Harald  was 
vrorable  to  the  spread  of  Christianity,  the  gospel  at  all  pcHnts  found 
lay  also  to  Sweden.  Liafdag,  bidiop  of  Kipen,  and  the  bishop 
i^ar,  whom  archbishop  Adaldag  had  ordained  fbr  this  very  pur- 
ij  are  said  to  have.oeen  particularly  active  in  pr(»noting  this 

L 

tarn  this  time,  Christianity  contmued  to  make  progress ;  thoudi  it 
a  became  intermingled  with  pagamsm.  The  owecUdi  king  Ulof 
itoonnung,  who  reigned  in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  centory,  de* 
ed  himseu  at  the  be^nning  decidedlv  in  fiskvor  of  Christianitv,  and 
savored  to  place  it  on  a  firm  footing  m  his  kingdom.  Engliw  der- 
len,  Sgfrid,  Orimkil,  and  others,  who  came  uither  by  the  way  of 

lee  VnOdnf*  Concilia,  T.  I.  foL  S98.  mns,  ita  abominaotiir,  at  nee  pro  peoeatit 
Lacrlmas  et  pUmctam  caetenujne  oom-  tab  nee  pro  ouii  defttncfeif  nlu  fkn  lieeat 
itioiilB  genera,  quae  noe  salobna  eeaie- 
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Norway  (see  on  a  future  page)  were  aciiye  in  Oiese  ethrta.  As  tiie 
fiunous  temple  at  Upsala  was  the  central  point  from  which  the  dd  coi- 
tus was  continually  ])reserved  alive  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  flie 
king  resolved  upon  ita  destruction  as  the  surest  means  of  OTertozimy 
the  old  popular  ri'li^on.  When  this  intention  of  the  king  came  to  be 
known  to  the  peof^Ie,  they  entered  into  an  agreement  with  him  ii  ft 
popular  asHcmbly,  that  he  sliould  select  for  himself  the  best  portioQ  of 
the  country  for  the  puri)ose  of  founding  m  it  the  Christian  church;  U 
that  every\^'here  else  each  should  be  allowed  in  the  free  exercise  of  Ui 
religion.  The  kmg  chose  the  western  part  of  the  countiy,  and  the  fiat 
bishopric  was  founded  at  Skara  in  West-Gothland,  over  which  an  Baf 
liah  clergyman  by  the  name  of  Thurget  was  ordained  by  archUdn 
Unyan.     But  otlicr  ecclesiastics,  coming  over  from  Engjland,  attackn 

Eaganism  with  such  inconsiderate  zeal,  as  to  arouse  the  fuiy  of  tb 
eathen  population.  One  WnUred  who  had  already  been  the  iDeM 
of  converting  many,  seized  an  axe  and  dashed  to  the  ground  a  madi 
yenerated  idol.  lie  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  furious  pagans,  ui 
died  covered  with  wounds.^  The  less  violent  zeal  of  King  Jaeob 
Amund,  Olof^s  successor,  contributed  so  much  the  more  eflfectuaDyiD 
the  spread  of  Christianity.  His  stepbrother  Emimd,  who  acceded  to 
the  government  in  1051,  pursued  the  same  course  of  policy;  but  be 
was  not  so  inclmed  to  acknowledge  the  superior  ecclesiastical  authoritf 
of  the  archbishop  of  Bremen,  who  acted  as  the  pope's  legate,  and  M 
veiy  desirous  of  setting  himself  up  as  patriarch  of  the  North.  Osmnodi 
the  king^s  bishop,  who  had  been  ordamed  not  in  Bremen  but  in  N(l^ 
way,  was  for  proceeding  after  a  more  independent  way  in  ecclesiastieil 
affairs,  and  the  king  encouraged  him.  The  delegates  of  the  archlnahop 
of  Bremen  met  with  a  very  bad  reception  in  Sweden ;  in  consequenee 
of  which,  the  king  and  his  bishop  appeared  in  an  unfavorable  li^t  to 
the  advocates  of  the  reigning  church-system.^  It  would  have  been 
attended  with  very  important  consequences  to  the  shaping  of  the  chordl 
and  Christian  develojnnent  in  the  North,  if  the  reaction  of  the  northern 
spirit  of  freedom  against  dependence  on  the  organs  of  the  papacy  had 
lasted  for  a  longer  period.  But  mider  Stenkil,  Emund's  succesBor 
from  the  year  1059,  the  ancient  relation  to  the  church  of  Bremen  was 
immediately  restored.  An  event  happened  in  the  reign  of  this  kingi 
which  must  have  given  a  favorable  direction  to  the  current  of  popol*f 
feeling  with  regard  to  Christianity.  A  priest  of  the  temple  at  UpBnlft 
became  blind.  This  man  had  heard  a  great  deal  said  about  the  power 
of  the  Christian's  god ;  and  as  there  were  many  who  worshipped  Chrirt 
at  the  same  time  with  the  other  gods,  it  would  be  no  more  than  mtn- 
ral  for  him  to  conclude,  that  this  calanuty  had  befallen  lum,  in  cooas- 
quence  of  the  anger  of  the  only  god,  whom  he  slighted  and  nedected, 
—  the  god  of  the  Christians ;  and  as  he  had  sought  in  Tiun  for  hdb 
from  his  own  gods,  he  might  now  conceive  the  hope  of  obtaining  reB» 
by  applying  to  the  God  of  the  Christians.     While  his  mind  was  oeeo- 

'  Adam.  Bremen,  c.  41 — H.  in  Adam  of  Bremen,  deaenre  no  coeft' 

'  The  accounts  on  this  Hide,  therefore,    dence. 
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with  iihese  ihonghts,  the  vir^  Maiy  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream, 
promised  him  that  his  sight  should  be  restored,  if  he  would  come 
to  the  worship  of  her  Bon.  The  priest  recovered  from  his  blind- 
,  and  went  about  evferywhere  proclaiming  the  ahnighty  power  of 
Christian's  God,  and  the  vanity  of  idols.  The  archbishop  of  Bre- 
took  advantage  of  these  favorable  circumstances,  and  having  con- 
skted  Adalward,  one  of  his  clergy,  to  the  episcopal  office,  sent  him 
weden.  Adalward  entered  upon  his  work  with  great  zeal,  and  in 
onction  with  bishop  Egino  of  Schonen,  made  every  exertion  to  bring 
it  the  destruction  of  the  temple  at  Upsula  that  strong-hold  of  pagan- 
They  were  ready  to  sufler  every  species  of  torture  to  effect  this 
8t.  But  when  king  Stenkil  heard  of  their  design,  he  deterred  them 
arins,  that  if  they  carried  it  into  effect,  they  would  not  only  fall 
ms  memselves  to  the  wrath  of  the  pagan  people,  but  involve  him 
the  whole  church  of  Sweden  in  the  greatest  dangers.* 
ccording  to  the  observation  of  a  contemporary  and  eye-witness  of 
9  events,  the  canonical  priest  Adam  of  Bremen,  much  more  ndght 
)  been  accomplished  by  the  preachers  in  Sweden ;  for  the  Swedes 
)  very  susceptible  to  religious  impressions,  and  indeed  inclined  at 
y  to  recognize  a  divine  power  in  Christianity,  and  to  unite  the 
.hip  of  Christ  with  the  old  worship  of  the  gods.  Says  Adam  of 
nen  :•  "  They  receive  the  preachers  of  the  truth  with  great  kind- 
,  if  they  are  modest,  wise  and  able  ;  so  that  the  bishops  are  even 
itted  into  their  popular  assemblies,  where  they  gladly  listen  to  their 
mrses  concerning  Christ  and  Christianity.  And  assuredly  they 
it  easily  be  converted  to  our  faith,  if  bad  teachers,  who  seek  their 
rather  than  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ,  did  not  prove  to  them  a 
3  of  stumbling.'' 

be  Normans,  strictly  so  called,  had  manifold  occasions,  in  their 
atory  excursions  to  the  remote  east  and  south,  of  becoming  ao- 
nted  with  Christianity  among  the  Christian  people,  with  whom  they 
5  in  contact.  Many  of  their  leaders  had,  among  their  other  ad- 
ores in  distant  lands,  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Christianity ;  and 
Hfe  full  of  hazardous  chances,  and  chequered  fortunes,  weU  calcu- 
I  to  awaken  the  consciousness  of  dependence  on  a  higher  jx)Wer 
rolling  human  events,  they  were  by  various  circumstances  led  to 
jve  in  the  Gk)d  proclaimed  by  Christianity.  And  when  by  the  same 
DS  they  became  more  fully  confirmed  in  their  faith,  they  were  not 
ting  in  a  zeal  to  make  known  the  God  whom  they  worshipped  to 
rest  of  their  countrymen.  But  they  failed  of  possessing  that  kind 
hristian  knowledge,  and  that  peculiar  spirit  and  disposition  of  mind, 
li  would  lead  them  to  the  appropriate  means  for  diffusing  abroad  a 
pon  like  that  of  the  gospel.  The  first  who  attempted  to  plant  the 
iBtian  church  in  Norway  was  prince  Hacon,  before  the  middle  of 
tenth  century.  He  ha!d  received  a  Christian  education  at  the 
t  of  king  Athalstan  of  England ;  and  full  of  zeal  for  Christianity 
etumed,  when  a  young  man,  to  Norway,  where  he  made  himself 

lccJ87.  •L.C.CM9. 
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master  of  the  kingdom.  But  he  fomid  both  the  people  and  tlw  aobhs 
of  the  land  blindly  devoted  to  the  relifpon  of  0dm ;  and  he  irouU  hate 
soon  lost  the  throne  which  did  not  belong  to  him  by  the  law  of  akeiit- 
ance,  if  he  had  publicly  shown  at  the  very  outset  his  seal  for  Ghm 
tianity.  lie  was  obliged  to  perform  his  exercises  of  Christian  wonlib 
in  secret,  for  which  purpose  he  had  obtained  priests  firom  Eni^bod. 
Every  week,  he  observed  Sunday  and  Friday ;  the  latter  as  a  fiuMaj 
in  remembrance  of  Christ's  passion.  He  so  arranged  it,  that  the  » 
cient  national  festival  in  honor  of  Odin,  the  three  days  festival  of  Jd 
or  Yule  in  honor  of  the  sun-god  Freyr  (the  dies  nataUs  invicti  Sob  ef 
the  Scandinarian  tribes)  wliicli  was  usually  celebrated  with  abondflt 
feasting,  should  be  transferred  to  the  time  of  the  Easter  festival.  Hm; 
without  being  disturbed  or  exciting  observation,  he  could  keep  his  on 
festival  in  his  own  way.  It  was  probably  his  design  also  in  some  fr 
ture  day  to  convert  the  heathen  festival  into  the  Christian  one,  anee 
the  very  object  of  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  analogous  festival  among  As 
pagans  of  the  old  Roman  world,  furnished  an  occasion  for  so  doiif  . 
Having  first  gained  over  his  most  confidential  friends  to  the  side  of 
Christianity,  as  soon  as  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  his  power 
sufficiently  established,  he  proposed,  in  the  year  945,  before  an 
bly  of  the  people,  that  the  whole  nation,  great  and  small,  masters  and 
servants,  men  and  women,  should  renounce  idolatry  and  sacrifioei, 
worship  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  his  son,  devote  everv  SoD' 
day  to  the  exercises  of  religion,  resting  from  all  labor,  and  obsene 
every  Friday  as  a  fast-day.  Such  a  proposition  to  renounce  at  onee 
the  old  religion  and  customs  of  the  land  could  of  course  serve  only  to 
exasperate  the  miiuls  of  a  people  who  were  devoted  to  their  ancieiit 
sacred  institutions,  cspoclilly  as  nothing  had  been  done  to  prepare  the 
way  for  such  a  measure  by  a  prerious  inworking  of  Christianity  apon 
their  modes  of  tliinking.  The  heads  of  households  declared,  they  could 
not  gahi  a  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their  families,  if  so  mneh 
time  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  labor.  The  laboring  class  and  ser 
vants  declared,  that  by  so  much  fasting  they  would  have  no  stimgdt 
left  to  work.  In  many  of  the  speeches  of  the  nobles  who  took  up  the 
argument,  zeal  for  the  old  national  religion  and  repugnance  to  a  new 
and  foreign  worship  opposed  to  the  customs  of  the  people  was  most  em- 
phatically expressed,  and  the  king's  proposal  repelled  with  imivemi 
mdignation.  But  the  assembly  was  not  satisfied  to  have  the  Ung  d^ 
sist  from  his  attempts  to  introduce  Christianity.  It  was  considerdi  io- 
dispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  land,  that  its  king  should  take  ptfi 
in  the  public  sacrifices.  At  the  beginning  of  winter,  when  acconbg 
to  an  ancient  custom,  a  great  sacrifice  must  be  offered,  the  king  fi> 
required  to  repair  with  the  rest  to  the  place  where  the  ceremony  f** 
to  DO  performed.  But  he  ate  with  his  Christian  friends,  at  a  sepait^ 
spot,  to  avoid  defiling  himself  with  the  pagan  sacrifice,  and  havmgl^ 
reli^ous  feelings  annoyed  by  tiie  sight  of  these  heathen  costaoi* 
This  behavior  of  the  king,  which  seemed  to  cast  reproach  on  the  fi^ 
tivals  and  customs  of  his  people,  was  regarded  by  them  as  an  insoK  ^ 
his  subjects,  to  the  kingp  his  ancestors,  and  to  the  gods  themednf' 
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ard,  one  of  &e  moet  inflaential  of  the  nobles,  and  who  had  been 
most  active  in  procuring  the  government  for  Hacon,  stood  fortli 
nediator  between  the  king  and  his  irritated  people,  and  conidnced 
that,  to  avoid  a  popular  insurrection,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
to  yield,  in  some  measure,  to  their  demands.  Hacon  returned  to 
palace,  and,  taking  his  throne,  the  full  goblets  were  presented, 
en,  according  to  an  ancient  Scandinavian  custom,  must  be  drained 
,  in  honor  of  the  gods.  Sigurd  drank  first  to  the  king,  in  honor  of 
n,  then  presented  it,  filled  up  again,  to  the  king  himself.  The 
er,  before  touching  it  to  his  lips,  signed  the  cross  over  it,  as  a  pro- 
ion  against  the  polluting  eflfects  of  this  approach  to  the  service  of 
ions.  This  act  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  assembled  pagan 
les  ;  and  the  only  wav  in  which  Sigurd  could  pacify  them  was  by 
adly  asserting  that  the  king  had  merely  signed  over  the  cup  the  ham- 
•  of  their  own  god  Thor.  But  on  the  next  day,  the  fury  of  the  heathen 
pie  broke  out  more  fiercely.  As  every  Christian  was  forbidden 
eat  horse-flesh,^  it  was  now  required  of  the  king,  with  clamor- 
uproar,  that  he  should  taste  of  it;  but  he  firmly  refused, 
length  he  consented,  for  form's  sake,  to  touch  his  lips  to  the 
h  which  lay  over  the  edge  of  the  cauldron,  in  which  the  flesh  had 
n  seethed.  Thus  the  king  and  his  people  separated,  mutually 
ited  against  each  other ;  the  former,  because  he  had  been  forced 
l^ld  so  much  against  his  own  religious  feelings ;  the  latter,  be- 
se  the  king,  after  all,  could  not  be  brought  back  to  the  ancient 
red  rites  and  customs.  The  celebration  of  the  Yule-festival  of 
;  year,  led  to  a  repetition  of  the  same  stormy  and  clamorous 
lands  ;  and  the  kmg,  on  this  occasion,  fearing  lest  the  fury  of  the 
pie  should  break  out  in  open  rebellion,  actually  consented  to  eat 
t  of  the  liver  of  a  horse,  and  to  dram  all  the  cups  drunk  to  its 
or,  without  signing  the  cross  over  them.  He  repented,  however, 
baving  ever  consented  to  do  a  thing  so  contrary  to  his  conscience, 
I  was  already  resolved  to  try  the  fortunes  of  war  with  the  heathen 
ty.  The  invasion  of  his  country  by  a  hostile  power,  which  he 
t  with  the  united  strength  of  his  people,  was  all  that  reconciled 
I  to  them.  About  the  year  960,  he  was  wounded  mortally  in 
He.  He  now  declared  it  to  be  his  purpose,  if  he  should  survive, 
leave  his  kingdom,  retire  to  some  Christian  nation,  and  by  tears, 
dtence,  and  a  reformation  of  life,  seek  to  obtain  &om  God  the 
^eness  of  his  sins.  The  conviction  bore  like  a  heavy  weight  on 
conscience,  that  he  had  denied  the  faith.  His  friends  begged  him 
lirect  that  his  body  should  be  transported  to  England,  for  interment 
ording  to  the  rites  of  Christian  burial ;  but  he  said  he  was  unwor- 
'  of  it.  Having  lived  as  a  heathen,  he  desired  to  be  buried  as 
u  The  universal  affection  of  the  people  for  this  king,  who  had  died 
tNitUe  for  his  country,  would  afterwards  be  likely  to  have  a  salutary 

At  the  time  of  the  planting  of  the  strictly  forbade  it,  in  his  letter  to  Bonifiice 

rdi  in  Germany,  by  Boniface,  the  eat-  of  the  year  732 :  "  Immandam  enim  est 

of  horse-flesh  was  already  denoonoed  atqiie  exeoabile."    See  Boni&ce  epp.  p. 

i  heathen  practice.    Pope  Qngorj  UL  6^ 
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reaction  on  tlicir  feelings  towards  a  reli^on,  to  which  he  was  a>  da- 
cerely  and  zealoiwlv  devoted. 

'NVlien  tlic  Danish  king  Ilarald,  in  967,  made  himself  master  of 
Norway,  he  sought  to  destroy  paganism  and  introduce  Chrisdiifl^, 
by  the  same  nolent  measures  as  he  had  resorted  to  in  DeamiL 
But  here,  as  in  the  other  case,  these  measures  resulted  ooh  ii 
a  more  violent  reaction  of  paganism.  The  person  whom  he  ^ypuM 
stadtholder  was  Yarl  Ilacon,  Sigurd's  son,  ¥rith  whose  asrastence  te 
had  con((uered  the  country.  But  as  Ilacon^s  real  object  was  to  wan 
his  own  interest,  he  rendered  himself  independent  of  his  master,  and, 
destroying  all  Christian  foundations,  showed  great  seal  in  everjiriiai 
restoring  again  the  pagan  idolatry.  But  when  he  had  fiilly  seconi 
possession  of  the  sovereign  power,  he  rendered  Umself  odious  bj  bii 
oppressive  tyranny,  and  tlie  hatred  with  which  he  was  regarded  kf 
the  people  opened  the  way  for  Olof  Tryggwcson,  another  Norwe^ 
general,  who  was  aiming  at  the  sovereignty. 

Tliis  Olof  had  travelled  extenavely  in  foreign  lands ;  in  Banil» 
Greece,  England,  and  the  neighboring  ports  of  Northern  Germaaf. 
By  intercourse  with  Christian  nations,  in  his  predatoiy  excnmmB,  he 
had  obtained  some  knowledge  of  Chnstianity,  and  had  been  led,  Ij 
various  circumstances,  to  see  a  divine  power  in  it.     In  some  Gennai 
port  he  had  become  acquainted,  among  others,  with  a  certun  eoddh 
astic  from  Bremen,  Thangbrand  by  name,  a  soldier  priest,  wfaoii 
temper  and  mode  of  life  were  but  little  suited  to  the  spiritoal  pn^ 
fession.     Tliis  person  carried  about  ^-ith  him  a  large  shield,  haviu 
on  it  a  figure  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  embossed  in  gold.     The  dueld 
attracte<l  Olof 's  particular  notice.     lie  inquired  about  the  meanisg 
of  the  s\'mbol,  which  gave  the  priest  an  opportunity  of  telling  ttB 
story  of  Christ  and  Christianity,  as  well  as  he  knew  how.     Obseniqg 
how  greatly  Olof  was  taken  with  the  shield,  Thangbrand  made  him  i 
present  of  it ;  for  which  the  Norman  chieftain  richly  repaid  him  in 
gold  and  silver.     lie  moreover  promised  to  stand  by  him,  if  he  ahoiild 
over  need  his  assistance  and  protection,  in  the  fiiiture.     In  various 
dangers,  by  sea  and  on  the  land,  which  Olof  afterwards  encountered, 
he  believed  that  he  owed  his  life  and  safety  to  this  shield ;  and  Us 
fiuth  in  the  dime  power  of  the  crucified  one  thus  became  stronger 
and  stronger.    At  the  Scilly  Isles,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  1^ 
land,  he  received  baptism  ;  upon  which  he  returned  to  Norway,  Itf 
counti^,  fuUy  resolved  to  destroy  paganism.     In  England,  he  ag0 
met  with  tlie  priest  Thangbrand,  who  had  been  compelled  to  leave  Ui 
country,  for  having  slain  in  single  combat  a  man  of  superior  noL 
Olof  took  him  along  to  Norway,  in  the  capacity  of  a  court  clergjmsB* 
No  good  could  be  expected  to  result  from  his  connection  with  a  pe^ 
eon  of  this  character.     Inclined  of  his  own  accord  to  employ  viw 
measures  for  the  destruction  of  paganism  and  the  spread  of  Gbii 
tianity,  he  would  only  be  confirmed  in  tins  mistaken  plan  by  Thang 
brand's  influence. 

Olof  was  received  in  Norway  with  great  joy,  as  the  deliverer  d 
the  country  from  the  oppressive  yoke  of  Hacon ;  and,  no  boodsc  id 
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stained  possessbn  of  the  goyernment,  than  he  made  the  introduo- 
of  Christiaiiitj  his  chief  concern.  At  an  assembly  of  tiie  peo- 
^e  king  stated  that  he  should  require  of  them  such  obedience  as 
ne  freemen ;  first,  they  should  be  knights  to  the  sovereign  Lord, 
1  he  himself  served  —  of  the  King  of  kings,  the  being  who  cre- 
heaven  and  earth,  and  who  would  make  them,  from  servants^ 
iren  of  his  only  begotten  Son,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of 
3n.  The  kingdoms  of  the  earth  —  he  said  —  were  founded  for 
tlier  purpose,  than  to  form  the  citizens,  by  good  institutions,  for 
I  incorporated  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Olof  everywhere 
oyed  the  heathen  idols  and  temples,  and  invited  men  to  be  bap- 
.  Of  those  who  would  not  otherwise  submit,  he  purchased  obe- 
^  to  his  commands,  by  concedmg  to  them  various  privileges. 
he  also  made  use  of  threats  and  violence  to  extort  obedience, 
in  many  cases  exercised  a  revengeful  cruelty.  Paganism  had, 
ver,  but  very  few  martyrs,  or  Olof 's  violent  measures  would  have 
kl  to  its  advantage.  His  reign  ended  with  a  war  against  the 
d  powers  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  in  which,  in  the  year  1000, 
st  his  life. 

3  the  foreign  rulers,  who  divided  Norway  between  them,  though 
dly  to  Christianity,  took  no  active  part  in  the  work  of  planting  the 
stum  church  in  that  country,  the  pagan  party,  which,  under  the 
er  reign,  had  been  suppressed  by  force,  were  now  enabled  to  cast  off 
roke  imposed  on  them,  and  stamd  forth  free  again ;  but  the  other 
parties  —  the  decided  Christians,  and  those  who  were  for  uniting 
worship  of  Christ  with  that  of  the  old  national  gods  —  could 
freely  express  themselves.  If,  under  Olof 's  reign,  a  more  ear- 
and  simple  method  had  been  pursued,  to  work  upon  the  reli^ous 
ictions  of  the  people,  such  an  interval  would  have  proved  a  more 
rtant  and  salutary  thing;  since  the  previously  scattered  seeds 
hristianity,  left  to  themselves,  would,  by  their  own  inherent  and 
le  vitality,  have  surely  made  progress,  and  freely  developed  them- 
s.  But  that  spiritual  element  was  wanting ;  and  this  short  pe- 
of  free  development  was  followed  again  by  a  domination  of  die 
stian  church,  arbitrarily  forced  upon  the  people  from  without; 
3k)f  the  Thick,  who  delivered  Norway  from  her  foreign  yoke, 
)  into  the  country  in  1017,  when  already  a  decided  Onristian, 
bishops^  and  priests,  whom  he  brought  with  him  from  England ; 
his  mode  of  procedure  was  still  more  despotic  than  that  of  the 
Olof,  and  attended  with  more  harshness  and  cruelty.  He  tra- 
d  through  the  whole  country,  with  a  view  to  arrange  everything 
elf  that  was  necessary  for  the  effecting  of  his  object,  and  to  ascer- 

dftm  of  Bremen  names,  as  partica-  bans  exandet,  praecipao  Norwe^  talibns 

dutinguUhcd  amone  these,  the  bish-  monstris  plena  est.    mm  divim  et  anga- 

jigafrid,    Grimkil,   Hodalf,  Bernard,  res,  magi  et  incantatores  coctcrique  satel- 

.  94.  p.  6G     lie  sajs  of  his  zeal  for  lites  antichristi  ibi  habitant    Illos  omnes 

xtermination  of  all  pagan  snpersti-  et  h^jns  modi  persequi  decrevit,  at  sub- 

^  Inter  cuctera  virtntum  opera  mag-  Utis  scandaUs  nrmius  in  regno  suo  religio 

Dei  zelam  habuit,  ita  ut  maleficos  CbristiaiiaeliicesGeret 
n  disperderct,  quibos  qanm  tota  bar- 
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tain  with  exactness  how  far  the  cause  had  prospered  ;  and  die  ( 
nate  wore  threatened  with  the  confiscation  of  their  goods,  the  n 
ing  of  their  bodies,  and  \'arious  kinds  of  punishment  bj  de 
Hence  it  naturally  happened,  that  many  submitted  to  baptism  tfan 
fear,  not  changing  their  religion,  but  only  practising  it  secret 
though  even  this  could  not  escape  the  jealous  scrutiny  of  the  la 
and  such  renegades,  who  had  never  really  been  believers,  incumc 
particular  dispIeaAurc.  An  unproductive  season,  which,  m  li 
followed  after  a  series  of  fruitful  years,  in  many  of  the  provinces 
looked  upon  by  the  heathen  as  a  consequence  of  the  anger  of 
gods,  on  account  of  the  transition  to  the  worship  of  the  strange  G 
and  they  who  had  submitted  to  baptism  merely  out  of  fear,  \h 
again  to  practise  in  secret  more  zealously  the  ancient  rites,  wil 
view  to  propitiate  the  angry  deities.  It  came  to  the  ears  of 
king,  that  in  the  province  of  Thrand  a  number  of  festive  banqi 
had  been  held  in  honor  of  the  gods  ;  when,  according  to  ancient 
tom,  all  the  goblets  were  offered  to  the  national  gods,  the  Ai 
sacrifices  were  offered ;  the  altars  sprinkled  with  blood,  and 
gods  supplicated  to  renew  the  productivity  of  the  earth.  He  sent 
a  few  delegates  to  come  to  him  from  Uiat  district,  and  state  i 
reply  they  had  to  make  to  these  accusations.  The  most  conaden 
man  among  them  endeavored  to  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter; 
said  thoy  were  nothing  but  the  convivial  meetings  customarily  1 
among  the  people  of  the  land,  and  that  words  uttered  on  such  o 
fflons  ought  not  to  be  construed  so  strictly,  as  those  spoken  in  H 
of  soberness.  But  when,  by  closer  intjuiry,  Olof  found  out  that 
inhabitants  of  this  province,  though  they  had  submitted  to  bapti 
had  almost  universally  continued  to  be  pagans,  and  that  they  obser 
the  usual  times  of  sacrifice  in  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  in  ord« 
obtain  a  favorable  season,  he  fell  upon  them  unexpectedly,  id 
engaged  in  celebrating  one  of  their  spring  festivals,  and  took  tern 
vengeance  on  those  who  had  deceived  him.  As  many,  throu^  fe 
now  promised  sincere  obedience,  he  founded  churches  here,  over  whi 
he  app^»inted  priests,  who  were  to  make  all  the  arrangements  requir 
for  the  due  introduction  of  Christianity.' 

Dread  for  the  most  part  of  Olof  *s  violent  measures,  induced  obedienc 
indeed,  though  there  was  no  sincerity  in  it ;  while  from  the  boa 
inflamed  with  zeal  for  their  divinities,  and  urged  on  by  tlie  speeches 
their  leaders,  he  occasionally  met  with  an  obstinate,  though  shortp&T 
resistance.  In  the  province  of  Dalen  was  a  powerful  man,  nia 
Gudbrand  (after  whom  the  whole  province  was  called  Gudbrandd 
len),^  a  zealous  champion  of  the  old  religion.  This  person  assendl 
the  people  as  Olof  approached,  and  telling  them  that  they  ou^t  o 
to  wonder  that  the  earth  had  not  yet  opened  to  swallow  up  the  p 
fane  monster,  who  presumed  to  treat  the  gods  with  such  insolent  co 

^  8ce  Tormodi  Torfnci  hist.  Norv'cg.  I.        '  Stifl  Aggerslmus  on  the  bordos  i 
n.  c.  21.    I  follow,  in  this  wliole  account,    Stifts  Bergen  and  Drontheim. 
the  cxtracti!  from  Northern  sources,  con- 
tMned  in  this  instractive  work. 
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I  they  bad  only  to  bring  oat  flie  great  Thor  (a  cdoisal 
let  lum  appear  in  public,  when  Obf  and  his  whole  foroe 
t  away  like  wax.  Qjie  wcnrds  were  receiyed  by  the  multi- 
a  shout  of  exultation ;  and,  claflhing  toge&er  their  shieldB, 
9  of  peasantxy  marched  forth  to  meet  the  king,  who  soon 
to  flight.  Gudbrand's  son  was  taken  prisoner;  and  th» 
-  detaining  him  for  a  few  days,  sent  him  back  to  lus  father, 
ce  his  own  approach.  Said  Gudbrand,  ^'  Who,  then,  is 
f  the  Christians,  whom  no  man  has  seen,  or  can  see  ?  We 
d  whom  every  one  can  seej  the  great  Thor,  in  whose  pre- 
must  tremble."  A  meetmg  was  agreed  upon,  where  each 
to  prove  the  power  of  its  own  god.  Olof  prepared  himself 
leeting,  the  night  previous,  by  prayer.  Next  day,  the 
Age  of  Thor,  overspread  with  gold  and  silver,  was  drawn  to 

place,  and  around  it  the  pagans  assembled.  The  king 
)olbein,  one  of  his  guard,  a  man  of  ^gantic  stature  And 
cular  strength,  to  stand  near  him.     Gudbrand  first  made 

challenging  the  Christians  to  produce  evidence  of  the 
their  God,  and  pointing  them  to  the  great  Thor,  the  sight 
filled  them  all  with  alarm.  Upon  this  Olof  spoke :  ^  You 
a  with  your  deaf  and  blind  god,  soon  to  meet  with  a  sorry 
k  lift  up  your  eyes  to  the  heavens ;  behold  our  Ghxl,  of 
say  he  can  be  seen  by  no  one,  how  majestically  he  reveals 

the  radiant  light."  The  sun  burst  forth  ;  and  at  the  same 
olbein,  as  previously  directed  by  the  king,  demolished  with 
ow  the  mighty  idol.  The  monster  fell,  crumbled  into  small 
,  out  of  which  crept  a  great  multitude  of  mice,  snakes,  and 
Grudbrand  was  no  longer  disposed  to  stake  everything  upon  a 
ould  not  help  himself,' 

ibittered  state  of  feeling  occasioned  by  Olof 's  despotic  se- 
bably  facilitated  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Canute,  king 
rk  and  England.  The  banished  Olof  returned,  and  pre- 
self  for  a  new  struggle.  He  would  receive  none  but  Chris- 
his  army.  He  caused  the  shields  and  helmets  of  his  soldiers 
blazoned  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  gave  them  as  his 
1,  "  Onward,  warriors  of  Christ,  the  cross  and  the  Idng." 
lortallv  wounded  in  battle,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1033,  and 

his  death  honored  by  the  Christians  as  a  martyr.  The 
le  miracles  wrought  at  his  tomb  spread  fer  and  wide."  The 
lich  he  died,  the  29th  of  July,  was  universally  observed  as 
by  the  people  of  the  North.  The  veneration  in  which  Olof 
could  not  fail  to  have  a  salutary  reaction  on  the  tone  of 
jeling  towards  Christianity.     Adam  of  Bremen  says  of  the 

who  by  the  influence  of  Christianity  were  first  induced  to 
their  piratical  expeditions :  ^   "  After  receiving  the  gospel, 

mod.  Torf.  I.  II.  c.  23.  enm  fiont,  Dominos  ostendere  dij2:natiu  est, 

of  Bremen  says  of  his  tomb,  qoanti  mend  sit  in  coeUs,  qni  sic  gloriflca- 

1.  c.  43 :  ''  Ubi  usqne  hodie  pla-  tar  in  terris.** 

:ali8  et  sanitatibos,  quae  per  *  De  dta  DaniM,  e.  96. 
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educated  m  better  schools,  they  learned  to  love  peace  and  to  be  ood- 
tented  with  their  poverty." 

A  huudred  years  after  the  occupation  of  Iceland  ^  by  a  Kcnnia 
coloiiv,  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  transplant  Christianitj  to  HaX 
islan<l.  Thorwald,  son  of  Codran,  from  a  noble  Icelandie  {anlj, 
roved  the  seas  as  a  jnrate,  as  was  customary  with  sons  of  the  fini 
Norman  families  ;  he  distinguished  himself,  however,  from  otlien  rf 
this  class,  by  dcvotin;^  all  he  gained,  beyond  what  was  necessary  far  Itf 
own  8ul»sisti.*nco,  to  the  redemption  of  captives.*  Thb  trait  of  pUhfr 
thropy  siK)ke  of  In'tter  feelings  in  the  heart  of  the  rude  Icelander,  nl 
formed,  as  we  may  presume,  the  medium  of  access  through  wUA 
Christianity  rcnched  him.  His  adventures  brought  him  to  Saxnij, 
where  he  fell  in  the  way  of  a  certain  bishop,  Friednch,^  who  instmetod 
him  in  Christianity  and  baptized  him.  Ills  conversion  to  Ghristianitf 
amounted,  indeed,  to  something  more  than  such  conversions  nsonSj 
did  among  these  rude  inhabitants  of  the  North,  who,  while  sojoonnig 
in  distant  lands,  were  induced  to  become  Christians ;  for  the  Uefan 
Friedrieh  had  ])n)bably  given  him  better  instruction  ;  and  he  showel 
the  iiifluonce  of  Christian  principles  by  renouncing  piracy.  Still  it 
appears  evident  fnnn  his  conduct,  that  he  liad  by  no  means  as  yet  a- 
perienced  that  moral  change  which  Christianity  aims  to  effect, — tlie 
stormy  passions  which  swayed  the  rude  pagan  of  the  North  were  not 
subdued.  In  O^^l,  bishop  Friedrieh,  in  company  with  this  Icelandic 
chieftain,  his  new  convert,  visited  Iceland,  in  the  hope,  in  which  be 
was  eucoura^i'd  by  Thorwald,  tliat  he  should  be  able  to  win  over  mol- 
titudes  to  Christianity.  The  first  winter  he  spent  in  Thorwald*8  fiun- 
ilv,  who  lab'»rt'(l,  for  some  time  without  success,  to  induce  his  father  to 
receive  baptism .  The  old  Codran  worshipix^d  more  particulariy,  tt 
his  tutelary  ;ro.l,  a  stone,"*  possessed,  as  he  imagined,  of  wonderful  vir 
tue,  and  iviused  to  put  faith  in  the  (rod  of  the  Christians,  until  it 
should  be  pi'oved  that  he  was  mi;;htier  than  his  o^ti.  The  hvshfff 
prayed  over  the  stone,  and  it  fell  in  pieces.  This  proved  to  the 
heathen  the  jw^wer  of  the  Christian's  God.  So  states  the  later  tradi- 
tion, which,  no  doubt,  may  have  mixed  up  the  true  facts  of  the  caw 

*  ^V^lo^e,  perhaps  even  earlier  than  this,  dies.     He  then  rein  ten  that  ccrfeaartifs, 

the    Iri<h   nionk>,  who  wandered    everj*-  thirty  years  liefore,  had  resided  there  from 

wlierc,  .md  drtieil  every  hard<>liip,  had  en-  tlie  lirst  of  Fel)niarj'  to  the  first  of  Augwt 

deavorcd  to  form  an  e'J!alili>liment:  since  *  See  the  aecouni  of  the  introdnction  of 

it  \i  intimated  in  old  Northern  lejrends  tliat  Christianity  into  Iceland,  Kristni-Sa|^— 

the  Normans,   wlion   thev   settled  in   this  a  narrative  drawn  from  <dd  traditions.  Tk 

island,  found  tlii>re  ain  atiy  Christiuns  (Pa-  ori;;inal  Icelandic,  with  a  Lutin  tiaiuUtioit 

pas,    jjriots)    Iri-«li    Ixmks,  Im.'1U,  bishops'  pni)Ii>hed  at  Copenha>:en  in  1773. 

Btaifs,  etc.     See  M  (Inter's  (ieseliichto  der  '  As  he  had  been  absent  six  yean  froa 

Einfulirun;;  des  ( 'liri>tentliuni5   in  Dane-  his  diocese,  lie  i*onhl  not  have  been  bishop 

mark  und  Norwe;:en.  IM.  I.  S.  520  —  with  of  any  particular  see.    But  if  he  had  mO^ 

which  compare  the  ri'marks  of  monk  Di-  received  episcopal  onlination,  as  fromwn- 

cuil  of  Ireland,  in  biio.  whose   Iwok   De  ous  circumstances  it  may  be  inferred  itat 

mcnsura  orbis  ternie,  was  first  publi»hed  by  he  had,  we  must  suppose  that  he  hadbtti 

Walckenaer,  I'aris.  1807.     lie  .speaks  (Dc  ordained  bishop  of  a   church  yet  to  bt 

mcnsuro,  p.  29)  of  the  Thile  ultima  (prob-  formed  among  the   heathen, — episoopoi 

ably  Iceland),  in  qua  aestivo  solstitio  sole  repionarius. 

dc  canceri  sidcrc  facientc  transitnm,  nox  *  We  may  here  call  to  mind  the  Itfidt 

nulla.    Brumoli  BoUtitio  perinde    nnllus  uncti  of  thcandents. 
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Bction ;  stili  in  substance  it  accords  follj  with  the  character  and 
ors  peculiar  to  the  infieuicy  of  these  tribes  of  the  North ;  and  sinh 
tones  were  recorded  in  connection  witii  the  more  authentic  histo- 
f  missions  among  people  at  the  same  stage  of  culture.  To  the 
class  belongs  an  event  which  took  place  when  Thorwald  and  the 
p  attended  the  customary  autumnal  festival  (see  above).  On 
3€casion,  two  of  those  men  called  Bersetkers,  who  in  certain 
\  of  frenzy  or  possession,  were  supposed  capable  of  doing  extra- 
Eiry  things,  rushed  frantically  in,  and  proposed  to  pass  unharmed 
)en  two  fires.  They  did  not  escape,  however,  without  a  scorclh 
which  was  regarded,  as  an  effect  of  certain  words  spoken  by  the 
J  over  the  fires  ;  for  looking  upon  these  enthusiasts  as  men  pos- 
it of  evil  spiiits,  he  had  pronounced  a  prayer  over  the  lighted 
,  to  confine  the  power  of  the  demon.  Both  these  men  fell  vio- 
o  the  popular  fury.  But  such  occurrences,  as  it  turned  out  in 
id,  left  but  a  transient  impression,  except  on  a  few  individuals, 
ho  bishop  could  readily  express  himself  in  the  Icelandic  dialect 
3  common  old  Grerman  stock,  the  preaching  to  the  heathen  was 
by  Thorwald.  The  latter  stood  forth  also  as  the  advocate  of 
bianity  before  an  assembly  of  the  people.  But  he  was  not  well 
'cd.  Many  of  the  Scalds  (the  national  poets)  composed  satires 
at  Christianity  and  its  preachers.  Thorwald,  yielding  to  the  im- 
of  his  passions,  took  bloody  revenge  on  two  of  them  for  their 
latory  songs,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  bishop  to  pacify  him 
iring  a  milder  interpretation  of  the  equivocal  language  which  had 
used.  Within  a  period  of  five  years,  they  travelled  in  company 
lie  whole  island,  often  followed  and  stoned  by  the  people,  who 
bened  to  arrest  and  accuse  them  as  enemies  to  the  national  gods. 
5  northern  parts  of  the  island  alone,  they  found  many  who  were  wil- 

0  be  baptized,  others  who  could  not  as  yet  be  persuaded  to  subnut 
)tism — whether  bccaase  they  were  not  fully  convinced  of  the  truth 
iristianity,  or  because  this  custom  of  baptism  by  immersion  ap- 
d  to  them  strange  and  foreign,^  or  because  for  the  reasons 
ly  explained,  they  wished  to  put  off  the  rite  to  the  end  of  life.» 
these  they  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,^  and  then  admitted  them 

1  class  of  catechumens.  Others  broke  in  pieces  their  idols,  and 
i  to  pay  tribute  to  the  idol-temples ;  yet  widiout  becoming  Chris- 
'  One  of  the  new  Christians,  Thorwald  Spakbodvarssun,  went 
'  as  to  build  a  church  upon  his  estate ;  and  the  bishop  appointed 
tst  for  it,  which  produced  a  great  excitement  among  the  pagans, 
irhether  the  bishop  now  supposed  that  he  could  no  longer  remain 
>land  and  hope  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  heathen,  who  threatened 

Mtrations  by  water  were  already  in  i828.  p.  141 ) ;  baptium  could  not  be  nni- 

oiig  the  northern  pagans,  and  a  ccr-  versally  regarded  as  a  strange  and  foreign 

igical  con.'ccratiou  was  conceived  to  rite. 

nected  with  thera(fiec  e.g.  the  words        •  The  cmco  signare,  Primsigning :   see 

Kddtt :  ••  Si  niihi  homo  puer  aqua  est  l.  c.  c.  I.  near  the  end ;  and  c.  IL  p.  15. 

gcndus,  ille  iion  dejicietur,  ctsi  in  Comp.  Finni  Johannaei  Ilist  Eccles.  Isl- 

veniat,non  catlef  homo  ille  ab  cnsi-  and.  T.  I.  Hufniae,  1772,  p.  42,  note  C. 
Vol.  U  I.  of  the  edtion  of  Copenhagen,       *  See  Eristni-Sagai  c  IL  near  the  ond. 
'L.  m.                                     26 
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him  and  his  companions  with  death,  or  whether  he  wished  to  nfemd 
the  rest  of  his  labors  on  Norway,  with  the  asastanee  of  llioriraki, 
who  belonged  to  a  kindred  race,  the  fact  was  they  went  oyer  to  ttit 
country  in  the  year  986.  The  bishop,  however,  finding  it  impoaBib 
to  tame  the  revengeful  spirit  of  his  warlike  companion,  renounoed  bii 
fellowship,  and  retired  home  to  his  native  land. 

The  king  Olof  Tryggweson,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  Mfc 
himself  bound  to  labor  for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  not  only  in  N<n^ 
way,  but  also  in  the  islands  peopled  by  Norman  colonies.     He  mi 
moved  to  this  by  a  natural  interest  for  the  good  of  those  who  belonged 
to  the  same  national  stock,  and  also  by  a  concern  for  his  own  subjecti, 
exposed,  by  their  intercourse  and  connection  with  the  pagan  cotoniei 
of  Norway,  to  be  infected  by  the  paganism  still  prevailing  tJbere.    Nov 
as  there  were  many  Icelanders  at  the  court  of  Olof,  who  by  his  meini 
had  first  become  acquainted  with,  and  then  been  converted  to,  the 
Christian  religion,  he  persuaded  one  of  these,  by  the  name  of  St^ber, 
who  belonged  to  one  of  the  respectable  families  of  Iceland,  to  UDde^ 
take  the  work  of  introducing  Christianity  into  his  native  land.    Hen 
then  was  the  case  of  a  layman  going  to  his  countrymen  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  missionary.     This  happened  in  the  year  996.     He  travelled 
over  the  whole  island,  but  found  none  who  were  inclined  to  listen  to 
his  preaching.     Even  his  own  family  declared  against  him.     Frnding 
it  impossible  to  effect  any  good  as  a  teacher,  he  contented  himself  irid 
destroying  the  temples  and  idols.     In  this  way,  he  roused  against  him 
the  ^Tath  of  the  pagans  ;  and  his  vessel,  which  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
port,  having  been  loosed  from  her  moorings  and  driven  by  a  storm  to 
sea,  these  pagans  interpreted  it  as  a  pimishment  sent  upon  him  by 
their  god  Freyr.     At  an  assembly  of  the  people,  it  was  decreed  that 
every  man,  from  the  fourth  degree  of  kin,  should  be  bound  to  prose- 
cute the  Christians,  as  enemies  of  the  gods.     Thus  the  ties  of  blood 
were  to  be  sundered  by  abandoning  the  national  divinities.  ^     Several 
of  his  kinsmen  now  appeared  as  accusers  of  Stefner  ;  and  being  con- 
demned, he  was  forced,  in  997,  to  leave  his  country,  and  return  back 
to  king  Olof.     Another  Icelander  of  the  higher  class,  Hiallti,  was  ban- 
ished from  the  country  for  composing  a  song  in  ridicule  of  the  Ice- 
landic divinities  ;  and  he,  with  his  step-father  Gissur,  rej)aired  to  Nor- 
way.    Here,  tliose  Icelanders  generally,  who  were  obliged  to  leave 
their  country  on  account  of  their  zeal  for  Christianity,  met  with  so 
much  tlie  more  friendly  reception  from  king  Olof.     Other  Christians, 
who  still  remained  in  Iceland,  did  not  fall  away  from  the  faith  ;  thou^ 
they  dai-ed  not  perform  openly  the  rites  of  Christian  worship.     The 
first  want  of  success,  however,  did  not  induce  the  king  to  abandon  his 
purpose  ;  and  he  took  advantage  of  an  opportunity  which  soon  pre- 
sented itself  for  carrying  it  into  execution. 

Thangbrand,  the  worthless  priest  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken, 
having  received  an  appointment  from  the  king  on  a  certiun  island, 
'     r  squandering  away  the  property  of  the  church,  had  endeavored 

'A  crime  of  sach  a  nature  as  to  occasion  a  seTcrance  of  this  sort  was  designated  bf 
"  name  Frondafion. 
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to  cover  up  his  laYish  expenditures  by  extortions  made  on  the  pagans. 
Having  thus  fallen  into  oisgrace,  no  other  course  remained  for  him  to 
regain  the  faFor  of  lus  monarch,  but  to  offer  his  services  for  the  work 
of  transplanting  Christianitj  to  Iceland.  He  first  visited  that  island, 
as  an  ambassador  of  king  Olof,  in  the  year  997.  A  person  less  fitted 
to  procure  an  entrance  for  Christianity  to  the  hearts  of  men,  could  scarce- 
ly be  found.  If  he  effected  anything  it  could  only  bo  outward  conversions, 
brought  about  by  constnunt,  or  other  foreign  moans  addressed  to  the 
senses.  As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  Thangbrand  and  his  associates 
were  Christians,  no  man  would  have  anything  to  do  with  them,  not  even  so 
much  as  to  show  them  a  port.  King  Olof 's  authority,  however,  pro- 
eared  for  them  a  favorable  reception  from  Sido-hallr,  a  man  of  some 
importance,  who  was  perhaps  already  favorably  disposed  to  Christian- 
ity, in  conseciuence  of  what  he  had  heard  about  it.  On  the  festival  of 
St.  Michael,  while  Thangbrand  was  celebrating  mass  w^ith  great  pomp, 
in  his  tent,  Hallr  felt  a  curiosity  to  witness  these  ceremonies.  The 
scene  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  pagan's  mind.  This  prepared 
the  way  for  his  conversion  to  the  Cliristian  faith ;  after  which  he 
stbod  by  the  priest  Thangbrand  in  his  labors.  The  latter  found 
means  to  address  the  people  at  their  popular  assemblies.  He  tra- 
velled through  the  country,  and  baptized  many ;  but  the  national 
bards  (the  Scalds)  persecuted  him  with  their  sarcastic  songs,  as  an 
enemy  of  their  goos.  The  warlike  Thangbrand,  having  revenged 
ttese  insults  by  killing  two  of  the  bards,  was  pursued  as  a  murderer, 
and  compellod,  after  remaining  two  years  in  Iceland,  to  return,  in 
999,  to  his  king.  He  complained  of  the  insults  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, while  acting  as  tlie  king's  ambassador.  He  described  the 
Icelanders  as  obstinate  and  incorrigible  enemies  to  Christianity.  By 
ttds  account,  Olof  was  trans]X)rted  with  anger.  He  resolved  to  take 
severe  retribution  on  the  pagan  Icelanders,  who  had  just  come  to 
visit  him.  He  commanded  them  to  be  tlux)wn  into  chains.  But  the  two 
Christians  from  Iceland,  already  mentioned,  Hiallli  and  Gissur,  endea- 
vored to  pacify  him.  They  informed  him,  that  Thangbrand  had  made 
himself  odious,  by  his  \iolent  mode  of  procedure ;  that  the  Iceland- 
ers, if  properly  treated,  might  easily  bo  won  over  to  Christianity ; 
and  they  reminded  him  of  a  characteristic  remark  of  his  own,  evinc- 
ing at  once  the  warmth  of  his  zeal  for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  and 
its  lack  of  knowledge,  that  "  he  was  ready  to  forgive  a  crime  of 
any  magnitude,  if  the  transgress(jr  would  consent  to  be  baptized.'* 
He  then  agreed  to  pardon  all  Icelanders,  if  they  would  embrace  Chris- 
tiaoity.  He  detained  only  four  of  the  most  considerable  men,  as 
hostages,  and  all  the  Icelanders  near  his  court  submitted  to  baptism. 
In  the  8j)ring  of  the  year  1000,  Gissur  and  Hiallti  engaged  in  a  mis- 
sion to  their  native  land,  accompanied  by  the  priest  Thormiid,  and 
some  other  ecclesiastics.  They  carried  with  them  building  materials, 
supplied  by  king  Olof,  for  the  erection  of  a  church  in  Iceland.  Such 
as  had  remained  Christians  in  secret,  now  came  forth  openly.  Hiallti, 
Gissur,  and  Hallr  of  Side,  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  their  country- 
men, and  knew  how  to  approach  them.     Thus  was  formed  an  impor- 
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tant  Christian  party ;  and  this  was  fought  hj  a  pagan  one  lidi  the 
utmost  exasi)eration  of  feelings.  A  religious  war  seemed  inefitdb ; 
but  was  prevented  hv  the  iiducnce  of  the  prudent  foUowezB  of  die 
pagan  i)artT,  and  of  those  who,  though  not  as  yet  Christaans,  hid  kit 
their  cuufidcuce  in  the  power  of  the  gods.^  That  this  last  nu  ifas 
case  witli  numbers,  ap])ear8  from  tlie  following  example.  The  &i^ 
ful  account  of  the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  having  been  seised  aponVy 
the  i>agans  and  re])rescnted  as  an  evidence  and  token  of  the  anger  i 
tiie  gods,  one  of  their  own  priests,  Snorro,  exclaimed  :  "  What  was  % 
then,  which  excited  the  anger  of  the  gods,  when  the  xx>ck  on  which  we 
now  stand  fii-st  emitted  flames  ?" 

The  }iagans  resolved,  as  was  customary  on  occasions  of  great  caby» 
ity,  that  each  of  the  four  districts  of  the  island  (answering  to  thi 
four  points  of  the  compass)  should  offer  two  men  in  sacrifice  to  te 
gods.  Upon  this,  lliallti  and  Gissur  said  to  their  friends:  *^T^ 
pagans  devote  as  sacrifices  to  their  gods  the  most  abandoned  moiy 
and  cast  tliem  headlong  from  precipices.  We  will  choose  an  eqal 
number  from  the  best  of  the  people,  who,  in  the  true  sense,  dnH 
devote  themselves  as  offerings  to  our  Lord  Christ,  sinning  forth  ti 
all  as  conspicuous  examples  of  Christian  life  and  confession."  Iha 
proposal  was  adopted  and  executed.  Conformably  to  the  Icelanifip 
constitution  of  government,  each  several  district  had  its  priests,  ute 
presided  not  only  over  the  religious  rites  of  the  people,  but  also  om 
the  legislation  and  the  administration  of  justice ;  who  had  to  £rMk 
the  deliberations,  when  new  laws  were  proposed  at  the  national  9t 
semblies,  to  promulgate  these  laws,  and  see  to  their  execution.  Noff| 
as  the  ]uigan  laws  were  no  longer  agreeable  to  the  Christians,  te 
latter  chose  Sido-IIallr  as  their  head,  requesting  him  to  draw  up  iff 
them  a  schedule  of  laws  in  accordance  with  the  Christian  point  of 
view.  But  in  this  way,  the  people  would  be  dirided  into  two  opp^ 
site  parties,  not  only  in  religion,  but  in  tlieir  civil  affairs.  Sudi  i 
schism,  which  certainly  might  lead  to  a  civil  war,  Sido-Uallr  wished 
to  avoid.  For  this  purpose,  he  repaired  to  the  priest;^  Thorgeir,  then 
holding  the  office  of  chief  su[>ervisor  over  the  legislation,3  who  wii 
probably  himself  already  inchued  to  Christianity.  It  was  agreed,  that 
he  should  pi'oiMJse  new  laws  for  the  whole  nation,  and  that  amoog  tfaflN 
he  should  atlopt  tliree  in  favor  of  Christianity ;  wliile  it  vaa  ooD' 
ceded  that,  in  some  other  respects,  he  might  allow  indulgence  to  the 
deep-rooted  paganism,  leave  many  tilings  still  undetermined,  and  the 
whole  to  the  reforming  influence  of  Christianity  after  it  had  once 
become  finnly  rooted.  As  a  compensation  for  carrying  out  this  fpy 
ject,  Sido-liallr  paid  him  a  certaiu  amount  of  gold.     Thorgeir  not 

*  Even  iH^foiT  the  infliienco  of  Christian-  Vol.  I.  p.  523.    To  snch  casefl  AdiiB  rf 

itj  hiul  wrou^lit  this  iu  Iceluml,  it  in  re-  Bremen  probably  alludes,  wben  hoft^of 

ported  of   man  v.  tluit    the  ori^iiuil  run-  the  Icelanders :  licet  ante  stuceptam  lidc* 

kciousness    uf  (ioil    htid   so    far    pien-ed  n.iturali  quadam  lege  non  adeo  disoorii^ 

throQ);!!  the  fog  of  idolatry,  as  to  deter-  rent  a  nostra  rcligione.    ULit  ecclM.  pif> 

mine  them  to  pay  religious  homujro  only  150. 

to  the  creator  of' the  sun.     i?ee  M (inters  *  Ooda. 

Church  Histoij  of  Denmark  and  JNorway.  '  The  office  of  Ldgsogo. 
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mmnoned  a  national  councS.  When  convened,  he  represented  before 
t  the  great  dimger  which  must  accrue  to  tiie  nation,  in  case  two 
liflferent  legislatures  and  two  governments  should  spring  up  within  it. 
[t  would  sow  the  seeds  of  a  civil  war,  which  would  fill  Uie  island  with 
kflolation.  Better  &r  that  both  parties  should  make  mutual  con* 
sessions,  and  so  unite  in  a  legislation  which  should  be  valid  for  the 
irhole  island.  These  representations  were  favorably  received;  and 
both  parties  came  to  an  agreement,  that  thej  would  adopt  the  laws 
proposed  by  Thorgeir  which  were  as  follows:  1.  All  Icelanders 
should  submit  to  baptism,  and  profess  Christianity ;  2.  All  idol-tem- 
des,  and  images  standing  in  public  view,  should  be  destroyed ;  3. 
Whosoever  publicly  offered  to  idols,  or  exercised  the  pagan  rites  of 
worship,  should  be  banished.  But  for  any  man  to  practise  the  pagan 
religion  in  private,  should  not  be  reckoned  as  a  crime.  To  eat  of 
borse-flesh,^  and  to  expose  children,^  were  not  as  yet  forbidden  by 
law ;  and  the  ancient  customs,  not  at  variance  with  Christianity,  were 
to  remain. 

Thus,  while  Christianity  was  recognized  as  the  public  reli^on, 
paganism  might  stiU  subsist  along  with  it,  as  a  private  reUg^on,  among 
a  portion  of  the  people ;  and  so  one  tiling  and  another,  in  manners 
and  customs  at  variance  with  Christianity,  might  still  endure.  Through 
the  influence,  however,  of  those  principal  men  of  the  nation,  who 
united  with  seal  for  Christianity  a  warm  love  for  their  country,  Chris- 
tianity was  gradually  introduced  more  and  more  into  the  life  of  the 
people.  King  Olof,  the  Norwegian  saint  (see  above),  endeavored  to 
make  his  code  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  drawn  up  by  bishop  Grimkil, 
valid  also  in  Iceland ;  and  on  learning  that  the  exposure  of  infants, 
and  other  customs,  springing  out  of  paganism,  still  prevailed  there, 
he  sent,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  an  embassy  to  Iceland, 
tot  the  purpose  of  inviting  the  priest  who  then  administered  the  office 
of  Logsogu  in  Iceland,  to  abolish  those  heathenish  customs.^  At  first 
foreign  bishops  only  labored  in  Iceland,  without  any  fixed  diocese. 
Gissur,  however,  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity in  his  native  land,  saw  clearly  that  Christianity  could  not  exist 
and  flourish  without  culture.  He  sent  his  son  Isleif  to  Erfurt,  to  be 
educated  in  the  school  there  established.  This  person,  on  his  return, 
imported  the  seeds  of  knowledge  into  his  country.     By  the  choice  of 


^  See  above,  p.  295.  lion  of  the  moral  feelings,  more  developed 
*  As  in  China,  and  the  islands  of  the  among  them  than  among  the  South  Sea 
South  Sea,  so  also  among  these  Scandi-  islanders,  against  this  unnatoral  custom. 
nman  tribes,  it  was  customary  and  per-  Yet  it  was  only  by  the  influence  of  Chris- 
Bitted  by  law,  to  expose  and  leave  to  tianity,  that  it  coiud  be  wholly  suppressed, 
perish  such  children  as  the  parents  did  not  How  difficult  this  was,  appears  from  the 
choose  to  brine  up, — which  was  done  not  fact,  that  even  when  men  ventured  to  for- 
Btrelj  by  su(£  as  lacked  means  of  sub-  bid  the  public  exercise  of  pagan  rites,  yet 
rittenoe  ror  their  offspring,  but  also  by  they  dared  not  extend  the  prohibition  to 
ndi  as  found  somethine  objectionable  in  thispoint  See  on  this  subject  tho^rniai)i 
die Biake  and  shape  of  meir  bodies.  It  is  in  Finni  Johannsei  Hist  ecdMU "'  "  ' 
tme,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Icelanders,  I.  p.  68. 
even  in  their  condition  of  paganism,  some  '  See  Tormod.  Toifl  hilt, 
bdkatioiu  «re  to  be  discovered  of  a  reac-  c  S. 

26* 
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the  people,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  in  1056,  and  established  Ids 
episcopal  sec  at  Skalholt,  a  place  fixed  upon  by  his  father.  This 
was  the  first  episcopal  see  established  in  Iceland ;  the  second  ms 
founded  at  Ilolum,  in  the  year  1107.  The  first  bishops,  spnmgfitnn 
the  ancient  and  principal  families,  and  who  had  rcceiyed  thrir  edn- 
cation  in  foreign  parts,  were  enabled  through  their  great  inflacnce 
(being  reverenced  as  fathers,  and  looked  up  to  for  counsel  and  ad- 
vice on  all  subjects),  to  act  so  much  the  more  eflBciently  for  fle 
extirpation  of  the  remains  of  heathenism.^  The  historian  of  flie 
Nortlieni  church,  the  canon  Adam  of  Bremen  says,  concerning  the 
Icelanders,  at  the  end  of  this  period :  "  As  in  their  simplicity  fliej 
lead  a  holy  life,  and  seek  nothing  bevond  what  nature  has  be- 
stowed on  them,  they  can  cheerfully  say  with  the  apostle  Paul,  hw- 
ing  food  and  raiment,  let  us  be  thero^-ith  content,  1  l^moth.  6:  8; 
for  their  mountains  ser\'e  to  them  as  cities,  and  their  springs  in 
their  delight.  Happy  people,  whoso  poverty  no  one  despises ;  and 
happiest  ui  tliis,  that  at  the  present  time  they  have  all  reccrred 
Christianity.  Many  thin^  are  remarkable  in  their  manners;  bot 
above  all  their  charity,  which  places  all  they  own  in  common,  afike  ta 
the  forci^er  and  to  the  native.''* 

After  the  same  manner,  Christianity  was  propagated  from  ITonrsy, 
under  the  reigns  of  the  two  Olofs,  to  a  series  of  Xorthcm  island 
dependent  on  this  kingdom,  —  to  the  Orcade8,3  and  to  the  Fiwe 
islands.     King  Olof  Tryggweson  sent  for  a  man,  by  the  name  rf 
Sigmund  Bresterson,  who,  after  having  suffered  from  the  period  of 
childhood  a  variety  of  misfortunes,  and  passed  through  strange  ad- 
ventures, had  attained  to  great  power  in  the  Faroe  islands.    To 
this  man  he  promised  his  friendship  and  great  honors,  if  he  wooM 
embrace  Christianity  ;  —  assuring  him,  however,  that  by  so  doing,  in- 
stead of  injuring  himself,  he  would  secure  a  title  to  the  happneffl, 
which  Almighty  God  would  bestow  on  him,  as  on  every  other  man, 
who  kejit  his  commandments  from  love  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  —  rix.  to 
reign  forever  with  his  beloved  Son,  the  King  of  kings,  in  the  highest 
bliss  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     Sigmund  might  the  more  eaaiJy  be 
persuaded  to  embrace  Christianity,  as  he  seems  to  have  been  con- 
vinced of  the  vanity  of  idolatry,  even  before  he  had  found  anything 
better  to  satisfy  his  religious  need.     It  was  this  circumstance,  wbich 
had  encouraged  Olof  to  hope,  that  by  liis  means  the  way  might  be 
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*  Adam  of  BromcTi :  Episropnm  hal)ont  tentrionali  Britanniac  oceano,  anie  a  fP' 

pro  rcge,  ad  cujus  natum  respicit  omnis  tcntrionalibas   Britanniae  insnJui  dvflnB 

popnlu8,auicquid  ex  Deo,  ex  scrinturis,  ex  diertim  ac  noctiaxn  ro<>ta  iia^'ipitioiie,pk' 

ooiiifnetadinc  alinram  ^ndam  ille  consti-  nis  velin  assidno   feli<-iter  adiri  qonD^i      fi 

tcaiy  hoc  pro  lege  hahent.  and  ho  says  of  them :  in  qnibns  in  cfiMB       - 

'  See  Uist  ccclcs.  the  edition  above  ferme  annis  ercmitoe  ex  nostra  Scotit 
dted.  navigantes  habitaverunt.  Sod  8icntiaplte■ 
'  On  the  islands  of  the  Orcndcs,  estab-  cipio  mundi  desertae  semper  ftaennti  in 
lishments  hod,  perhaps,  been  founded  al-  nunc  cnusa  latronum  Normannonzm  Tir 
ready  by  the  Irish  monks  (sec  above,  p.  cuae  anchoretis  plenae  innumerabifiivs 
SOO),  till  they  were  driven  away  by  fear  avibus  ac  divcrsis  gencribna  mnltia  vSait 
of  the  Normans.  The  abovemcntioned  marinamm  ayinm.  i 
Dkail  fpeaki  (p.  80)  of  die  iilandi  in  eep- 
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prepared  for  establishing  Christianitj  in  the  Faroe  islands ;  for  he 
had  heard  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  sacrificing  to  the  gods,  like 
other  pagans.i  He,  with  his  followers,  all  received  baptism;  then 
first  was  ho  instructed  in  Christianity.  He  returned  home  in  998, 
with  ecclesiastics,  supplied  by  the  king.  But  on  proposing  to  his 
people  that  thej  should  all  renounce  idolatry,  and  submit  to  baptism, 
ne  met  with  the  most  detenmned  opposition  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
he  had  overcome  it  by  force,  in  999,  that  he  could  induce  the  people 
of  Faroe  to  be  baptized.  Hence,  the  majority  remained  pagans  in 
their  way  of  thinking ;  and  relapsed  into  idolatry,  as  soon  as  they 
had  nothing  more  to  fear.  Sigmund,  however,  caused  a  church  to  be 
erected  on  his  own  estate,  and  continued  to  labor  for  the  spread  of 
Christiamty.  Meanwhile,  another  principal  man  of  these  islands,  named 
Thrand,  who  had  resisted  Sigmund  from  the  first,  and  only  yielded  to 
superior  force,  turned  back  again  with  his  followers  to  paganism.  Kmg 
Olof  the  saint  took  great  pains  aJso,  to  place  the  Christian  church  in 
these  islands  on  a  firmer  footing. 

Under  the  reign  of  Olof  Tryggweson,  the  seeds  of  Christiamty  were 
first  conveyed  by  Leif,  an  Icelander,  in  the  year  999,  to  Greenland, 
which  had  been  discovered  and  peopled  but  a  short  time  before.  In 
1055,  a  certain  Albert  was  sent  to  the  Greenlanders,  as  their  bishop, 
by  Adalbert,  archbishop  of  Hamburg  or  Bremen ;   and  in  a  bull  by 

S)p6  Victor  II,  defining  the  archiepiscopal  district  of  the  Hamburg  and 
remen  church,  Greeidand  was  assigned  to  this  see.^  In  1050,  Ion 
or  John,  a  Saxon  or  Irish  bishop,  is  said  to  have  made  an  attempt  to 
introduce  Christianity  among  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  throe  coasts 
of  North  America  discovered  by  adventurers  from  Iceland,  but  to  have 
died  tiiere  as  a  martyr .3 

Several  tribes  of  Tartarian  and  Slavonian  origin,  dwelling  on  the 
borders  of  the  E«ist-Roman  empire,  were  in  this  period  brought  over  to 
Christianity.  Among  these  were  the  Bulgarians,  who,  coming  from 
&e  central  parts  of  Asia,  and  spreading  themselves  along  the  borders 
of  the  Roman  empire,  had  among  Slavonian  nations,  adopted  their  Ian- 
gua.ge  and  customs.  Becoming  involved,  during  the  ninth  century,  in 
frequent  wars  with  the  Greek  empire,  in  which  they  carried  off  Chris- 
tians, particularly  monks  and  ecclesiastics,  as  captives,  they  were  in- 
skucted  by  them  in  Christianity.  In  an  irruption  of  the  Bulgarians 
XQto  the  Roman  empire,  A.  D.  813,  accompanied  with  wide  devasta- 
tions and  the  capture  of  Adrianople,  they  dragged  off,  with  other  cap- 
tives, a  bishop.  This  person  formed  the  companions  of  his  captivity 
mto  a  church,  who  remained  true  to  their  faith,  even  in  the  midst  of 
heathens,  and  eamestiy  labored  for  its  spread.  Many  of  them  perish- 
ed as  martyrs ;  among  these,  the  bishop  himself.^  Then,  somewhat 
later,  a  captive  monk,  Gonstantine  Cypharas,  endeavored  to  carry  toT- 

*  See  the  Eare^inji^-Saga,  published  bj       '  L.  c  b.  561. 

Mohnikc.  1S33.  p.  321,322.  *  See  Constantin.  PorphYTOgenit    Life 

*  See  Miinter  K  Geschichte  der  Einfuh-  of  the  emperor  Basilias  Kocedo,  c.  IV. 
nmg  dee  Christcnthams  in  D&nemark  and  Hist  Byxant.  ed.  Venet.  oontinnatorea  poit 
Korwegen,  Bd.  L  b.  558.  Theofhanem,  p.  100. 
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ward  the  work  thus  commenced,  though  not  with  onj  great 
It  i»o  hapjtcned,  however,  that  in  the  year  861,  the  empress  Theodon, 
for  Romc  8iM^cial  reason  or  other,  was  led  to  redeem  this  moiik  fron 
bonda<;c  and  to  procure  his  return  to  his  native  country.  At  da 
juncture  a  sister  of  the  Bulgarian  prince  Bogoris  resided  at  CooslBti' 
nopio,  whither  in  early  youth  she  had  been  conveyed  as  a  captive,  nd 
where  she  had  been  brought  up  and  educated  as  a  Christian ;  and  Am 
neprutiations  to  effect  the  redemption  of  the  abovementioned  monk » 
suited  also  in  her  being  sent  back  to  her  friends.  She  now  consodend 
it  her  duty  to  complete  the  work,  for  which  the  monk  Constantine  Cf 
pharas  had  prepared  the  way,  by  laboring  to  gain  over  her  brother  H 
the  Christian  faith ;  but  surrounded  as  he  was  by  rude  Bolgarim^ 
and  dreading  if  he  should  desert  the  faith  of  his  &ther8,  an  insam^ 
tion  of  his  i)eople,  she  found  him  little  inclined  to  listen  to  her  edi» 
tations.  But  outward  circumstances  favored  her  pious  efforts.  A  fi» 
ine,  severely  oppressive  to  the  country,  softened  the  heart  of  Bogcn^ 
so  that  he  became  more  susceptible  to  reli^ous  impresaons,  and  HI 
even  induced  to  seek  help  from  the  God  of  the  Christians.  Haviof 
remarked  the  fondness  of  the  prince  for  painting,  his  sister  ayukl 
herself  of  this  circumstance  and  sent  for  Methodius,^  a  monk  and  flkat 
ful  artist,  probably  the  same  who  is  so  deservedly  celebrated  fir  Ul 
efforts  generally  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the  Slavonian  tribes.  B» 
goris,  being  an  ardent  lover  of  the  chase,  commissioned  this  monk  i» 
paint  a  hmiting  scene  in  one  of  his  palaces.  But  instead  of  it,  he  drew 
a  sketch  of  the  last  judgment ;  and  the  impression  it  produced  on  tibe 
mind  of  Bogoris,  furnished  an  opportunity  for  making  him  better  i^ 
quainted  with  Christianity.  lie  was  baptized  between  863  and  864  J* 
and  as  the  absent  Greek  emperor  Michael  stood  as  his  god-father,  ho 
took  from  him  the  name  Michael  .3  Photius,  w^ho  was  men  patiiudi 
of  Constantinople,  wrote  him  a  long  letter,  exhorting  him  to  prosecote 
the  work  which  had  been  commenced,  and  to  take  every  pains  for  Ha 
conversion  of  his  people ;  and  at  the  same  time  expounding  to  him  Ha 
essential  parts  of  Christian  faith  and  morals.  In  the  beginmng  of  hii 
letter,  he  unfolded  at  large  the  matters  belonging  to  church  orthodoiy, 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  different  heresies,  to  which  he  added  a 
brief  history  of  the  general  councils  of  the  church,  things,  wMch  48 
rude  Bulgarian  prince  was  neither  prepared  to  understand,  nor  to  make 

*  The  arpruraents  adduced  by  Schlozer,  two  yean  had  not  yet  elapsed  ainea  At 

in  his  edition  of  Nestor's  Kumsuui  Annals,  conyersion  of  the  Balgarians,  whet  Ai 

P.  III.  p.  171,  agaioiiit  the  identity  of  the  false  teachers  of  the  western  chorch  foaad 

two,  arc  to  say  the  least  not  conclusive;  entrance  amon?  them,  which  most  hxn 

though  it  is  certainly  sin^ilar,  that  BIctho-  happened  shoruy  before  he  wrote  this  kk 

dins,  if  he  labored  in  Bulgaria  as  a  mis-  ter,  olvu  ydp  Ueivav  rov  t&vovf  M  tk 

aionary,  did  not  bestow  more  pains  on  this  dvo  hiavToic  r^  hp^f^v  tuv  XptartavM 

mission,  as  we  mipht  expect  him  to  have  rtfiuvroc  ^ptiOKeiav. Vhotii  epistolae.  Loai 

done  from  his  mode  of  procedure  in  other  1651.  ed.  Moutacut  p.  49. 
Slavonian  missions,  of  which  wc  shall  speak       '  See  Constantin.  Porphyrogenit  L  T7. 

hereafter.  c.  14  et  15. 1.  c.  p.  75,  and  Joseph.  Genet- 

'  A  chronological  mark  is  furnished  by  rce- 1 IV.  p.  97.  ed.  Lachmann.  m  the  MV 

the  letter  of  Photius  to  the  bishops  of  the  edition  of  tne  Corpus  Hist  Byznt.  bylQt- 

£Mt,  uliich  contains  his  charges  against  buhr. 
the  Latin  chmcfa;  for  ia  it  he  wyi,  thet 
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ise  of  in  any  way  for  the  promotion  of  his  equally  rude  Christianity. 
!n  the  second  part  of  his  letter,  he  explained,  indeed,  the  requirements 
»f  Christian  morality,  representing  love  to  be  the  fulfilling  of  the  law, 
u&d  saying  many  tlung?,  which  were  well  adapted  to  the  capacity  and 
irants  of  the  Bulgarian  prince ;  but  he  said  a  great  deal  besides  which 
iras  wholly  out  of  place.  Among  other  counsels  of  state-craft,  he  gave 
tbe  following,  with  reference  to  ^e  political  divisions  in  the  Bulgarian 
nation,  then  no  doubt  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out  in  consequence  of  Bo- 
goris'  defection  from  the  national  religion.  '^  Concerted  insurrections, 
which  cannot  easily  be  suppressed,  it  is  the  better  plan  to  ignore  and 
allow  to  be  forgotten,  rather  than  attempt  to  suppress  them  by  force. 
For  the  effect  of  the  contrary  course  is  often  only  to  add  fuel  to  the 
fire,  and  to  cause  serious  dangers,  and  great  damage  even  after  the  vic- 
tory has  been  won ;  but  appeasing  the  storm  by  gentie  measures  avoids 
both  the  danger  and  the  injury,  while  it  promotes  humanity  and  ym- 
dom.'*^  On  the  whole,  it  appears  quite  evident,  that  the  learned  and 
Inghly  accomplished  Photius  could  not  so  well  adapt  himself  to  the  con* 
dition  of  this  people,  as  a  Western  bishop  of  simpler  feehngs,  but  more 
accustomed  to  associate  with  men  at  a  similar  stage  of  culture. 

But  the  Bulgarian  prince  Michael,  following  no  doubt  his  rude  no- 
tions of  Christianity,  proceeded  to  force  his  people  to  change  their 
reU^n.  The  consequence  was  a  revolt  against  his  authority .9  lie 
Bocoeeded  in  suppressing  it ;  and  the  cruel  revenge  which  he  now  took 
on  the  guilty,  proves  the  sUght  and  superficial  character  of  his  Chris^ 
iianity.  He  onlercd  that  the  principal  men  who  had  been  concerned 
in  this  insurrection  should  be  executed.  On  the  part  of  the  Greek 
dkiirch,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  entire  want  of  the  proper  care 
which  was  needed  in  order  to  the  thriving  of  Christianity  among  so 
mde  a  people.  The  deficiency  of  clergy  induced  a  Greek  layman 
who  happened  to  be  among  them,  to  set  himself  up  as  their  teacher, 

Eitending  that  he  was  a  priest ;  and  by  him  many  were  baptized, 
t  when  they  found  how  they  had  been  deceived  by  him,  they  cut  off 
Us  nose  and  ears ;  and  after  inflicting  upon  him  many  other  personal 
mjuries,  banished  him  from  the  country .3  Other  Greeks  introduced 
Tarious  strange  stories  and  superstitions  among  the  people.  They 
boasted  of  being  able  to  foretel  all  future  events  from  the  ocripturcs.^ 
They  pretended  that  the  true  chrism  was  to  be  found  in  their  country 
ilone,  whence  it  was  distributed  through  the  whole  world.*  Teachers  of 
various  nations  and  from  distant  regions  came  also  to  Bulgaria,  preaching 
▼ery  different  doctrines,  so  that  the  people  hardly  knew  what  to  believe.* 

'  8oe  tho  first  lonp:  letter  of  Photius,  in  anas  ex  iis  accipicns  parrissimam  partica- 

fkt  edition  of  these  letters  hj  Kichard  Mon-  lam  ligni,  banc  intra  ipsam  codiccm  condat, 

ticnte,   bishop  of  Norw'ich.    Lond.  1651.  et  n  anderanqae  aliqua  vcrtitur  ambigai- 

ftd.  40.  tas,  per  hoc  affirmant  scire  se  i)os8c  qnod 

'  Constantin.  Forphyrogenit.  continnat  cupinnt. 
IV.  c  15.     The  more  accnrato  accounts        'L.  cc.  94. 

«re  dranm  from  tho  letter  of  pope  Nicolaus        *  L.  c.  c.  106.    Mnlti  ex  diversiB  lodi 

L  to  this  prince,  pro«cntlv  to  be  cited  (c.  17).  ChrLstiani  advenerin^  fl^fiNU  volantaa 

'  In  the  letter  of  Nicolaus,  c  14.  eorum  exsistit,  mn^  '^.l&aiitiir, 

^  L.  c.  c.  77.    (rraccorum  quihusdam  co-  id  est,  Gmeci,  i  Pftoli* 

dioem  accipientibiis  in  manibns  dansam,  daiis)  et  ex  ~"^ 
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In  this  state  of  things,  reasons  partly  of  a  political  nature,  the  existing 
differences  with  the  Greek  empire,  and  the  closer  connectioni  iHkh 
had  been  formed  with  the  German  empire,  and  partly  refipoH,  the 
uncertainty  produced  by  the  collision  of  the  doctrines  pufigited 
among  them,  and  the  hope  of  receiving,  as  many  other  rode  utioiii 
had  done,  a  settled  form  of  doctrine  from  the  chuit;h  of  St.  Peter,  all 
these  circumstances  combined,  induced  the  Bulgarian  prince  and  Ui 
nobles,  in  the  year  865,  to  apply  for  help,  to  pope  Nicholas  I.  Ikii 
pope,  in  the  following  year,  sent  two  Italian  bishops,'  as  his  plempotei' 
tiaries  to  Bidgaria,  perhaps  also  with  the  proposal  of  appointing  i 
bishop  for  that  province  .^  He  gave  them  Bibles,  and  other  books  rat- 
ed to  the  wants  of  the  new  church,  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  answerel 
a  hundred  and  sLx  questions  and  petitions  proposed  to  him  by  the  B^ 
garians.  Tliese  answers  show  that  it  was  not  the  sole  anxiety  of  tk 
pope  to  introduce  among  the  Bulgarians  the  institutions  of  the  BooMi 
church,  the  papacy,  and  a  Christian  ceremonial ;  but  that  he  mtf  it 
great  pains  also  to  direct  tlieir  attention  to  the  things  requisite  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Christian  life.  And  the  respect  which  he  paid  ti 
the  peculiar  situation  and  wants  of  the  newly  converted  people,  erinoei 
his  pastoral  wisdom. 

He  told  the  Bulgarian  prince  and  his  nobles,  and  endeavored  to  eon- 
viiice  tliem  of  it  by  passages  from  the  Bible,  that  they  had  sinned,  in 
permitting  the  innocent  to  suffer  with  the  guilty.  And  even  with  Afl 
guilty,  wliom  God  had  delivered  into  their  hands,  they  ought  to  have 
pursued  a  more  gentle  course,  sparing  their  lives,  so  as  to  give  then 
an  opportunity  of  voluntarily  ana  cheerfully  seeking  forgiveness  fir 
what  thev  had  done.3  With  regard  to  those  who  would  not  renoonee 
idolatry,  he  Siiid,  it  should  be  attempted  to  bring  them  to  the  faith  by 
exhortiti(^n  and  rational  persuasions  rather  than  by  force.  If  they  r^ 
fused  to  li3t(.^n,  it  was  only  necessary  to  avoid  intercourse  with  them  thai 
they  would  become  ashamed  of  their  folly.  But  in  no  case,  should  r^ 
sort  be  had  to  violence  to  enforce  belief ;  for  nothing  could  be  good, 
which  did  not  flow  from  free  inclination  of  the  will.*  God  required 
only  a  voluntary  obedience  ;  had  it  been  his  pleasure  to  use  force,  none 
could  have  resisted  his  almighty  power.  Such  as  refused  to  be  con- 
verted, were  reserved  to  the  judgment  of  God.  The  pope,  obriously 
was  too  closely  bound  by  the  prejudices  of  his  age,  respecting  the  laws 
and  rights  of  the  church,  to  apply  this  principle  in  its  fidl  extent.  He 
made  a  difTorence*  between  unbelievers  and  those  who  fell  away  from 
the  faith  ;  though  in  reaUty  the  difference  was  only  outward ;  yet  to 
tlie  latter,  he  applied  the  "laws  of  the  Old  Testament  against  blifr 
phemers.  He  sharply  reproved  the  Bulgarians  for  their  unjust  end 
cruel  conduct  towards  the  abovementioned  Greek  priest.  He  mlde^ 
took  liis  defence,  on  the  ground  tliat  he  had  adopted  that  fiction  from 

'  Sec  Annstns.  Praofatio  nd  Concil.  Con-  "  At  the  close  of  his  letter  he  »peibrf 

stsntinop.  IV.  Ilarduin.  CVmiil.  T.  V.  p.  the  fatunis  cpiscopus. 

757,  refspectiiip  the  Jiuljrarian  prince  ido-  '  L.  c.  c.  1 7. 

neoB  in^titutores  expetiit  et  n<*<'opit.  Pan-  *  L.  c.  c.  41.    Omne,  quod  ex  voto  Boa 

lam  flcilicct  Populoniensem  ct  Foxmosum  cut,  bonnm  effse  non  potest. 

FortueDsem.  *  L.  c.  c.  IS. 
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pnons  motives,  and  with  fhe  hope  of  saving  many  wLose  confidence  he 
Soold  not  otherwise  have  gained ;  and  even  if  he  deserved  to  he  pim- 
ahed,  bauishment  from  the  comitry  would  have  been  sufficient  in  his 
saseJ  The  pope  was  consnlted  respecting  the  bearing  of  the  cross, 
irliich  he  explained,'  as  meaning  the  mortification  of  the  flesh,  or  com- 
passion  to  our  neighbor ;  for  it  was  our  Lord's  command  that  we  should 
bear  the  cross  in  our  hearts.  But  men  ou^t  also  to  bear  it  on  their 
bodies,  so  as  to  be  constantiy  reminded  of  their  duty  to  bear  it  in  the 
heart.  In  answer  to  the  question  on  what  festival  days  men  ought  to 
iMt  from  bodily  labor,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  biurely  naming  the 
Says,  but  took  tiiis  opportunity  to  instruct  the  Bulgarians  witii  regard 
b  the  design  of  festivals  and  of  resting  from  labor  on  such  days.' 
Ken,  he  said,  were  bound  to  rest  from  their  labors  on  festival  days,  in 
Itder  to  have  more  leisure  to  attend  church,  to  occupy  themselves 
with  prayer,  with  spiritual  songs  -and  with  the  divine  word,  to  imitate 
Bie  example  of  the  saints,  and  to  distribute  alms  among  the  poor.  But 
if  a  man  neglected  all  these  things,  and  S(}uandcred  away  in  idle 
imusements  tlie  time  taken  from  lawfiil  occupations,  he  would  do  better 
Id  labor  on  such  days  with  his  own  hands,  that  he  might  have  some- 
Hung  to  bestow  on  the  needy  and  suffering. 

In  connection  with  all  these  points,  the  pope  was  careful  to  warn 
the  Bulgarians  against  a  superstitious  reliance  on  outward  things,  to 
which  they  were  easily  exposed,  by  reason  of  their  pre\ious  pagan 
notions  and  habits.     They  had  asked  him  what  they  were  to  do  in 
times  of  war,  in  case  of  surprise  by  a  sudden  attack  of  the  enemy, 
whilst  they  were  assembled  in  the  church  for  prayer,  which  would 
leave  them  no  opportunity  to  finish  their  devotions.     He  told  them 
diat  the  devotions  thus  commenced  might  be  finished  in  any  other 
place;  for  Christians  were  not  confined  to  any  particular  place  of 
prayer,  like  the  ancient  Jews  to  Jerusalem.*    They  had  asked  him, 
whether  they  miglit  be  allowed  to  go  out  on  any  day  to  battie ;  to 
wUch  he  replied,^  that  in  the  pursuit  of  their  lawfid  business,  men 
were  not  restricted  to  particular  days,  save  only  (sudden  emergencies 
excepted)  the  festivals  he  had  mentioned,  which  were  reverenced  by 
all  Christians;  —  not  as  though  it  were  wrong  to  do  things  lawful 
even  on  those  days  ;  for  men  should  not  rest  their  hopes  on  particular 
times  and  seasons,  or  expect  to  derive  help  from  them,  but  only  on 
the  Uving  God.     leather,  on  these  festivals  they  should  be  more  dili- 
gent in  prayer,  except  prevented  by  some  unavoidable  necessity.     So, 
in  answer  to  a  like  (question  respecting  the  times  for  fasting,  he  said :® 
AD  wars  and  contentions  came  from  the  temptations  of  the  great 
adversary ;  hence  they  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided,  not  only  in 
times  of  fasting,  but  always.     But  in  cases  of  necessity,  when  men 
are  called  upon  to  jjrepare  for  war,  in  defence  of  their  country  or  of 
its  laws,  it  would,  doubtless,  be  improper  to  lay  aside  these  prepara- 
tions, even  in  times  of  fasting ;  for  to  do  so  would  be  tempting  God, 

>L.  c.  c.  14—17.  *Ii.cc74. 

«  L.  c.  c.  7.  »  L.  c  c  84. 

'L.C.C.  11.  •L.CC46, 
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by  neglecting  to  do  all  that  lies  in  our  power,  for  oar  own  good  an 
that  of  otiierfl,  or  for  preventing  any  injury  which  mi^t  be  done  1 
religion.  Having  explained  to  them,^  that  with  the  baptml  tv 
iiiey  renounced  all  arts  of  divination  and  sorcery,  and  ill  tfai 
8U]K;rstitious  obsen'ance  of  days  and  hours,  to  which  they  lad  b 
merly  l>een  accustomed  to  resort,  in  preparing  for  war,  he  wrote  An 
that  the  preparation  for  fightmg  a  battle  on  the  side  of  religion  ihool 
consist  in  rojiairing  to  the  church,  offering  up  prayer,  celebratiiig  fl 
mass,  forgiving  those  who  had  injured  them,  opening  the  prisons  a 
setting  the  prisoners  free,  restoring  freedom  to  the  slaves,  espeeU 
to  the  sick  and  the  feeble,  and  distributing  alms  to  the  needy.  11 
pope,  it  is  true,  carefully  avoided  intermeddling  with  the  civil  le^ 
tiou  of  the  country ;  but  he  took  every  opportunity  to  renMKoU 
against  the  barbarous  severity  which  prevailed  in  the  existing  cod6 1 
laws.  lie  objected  to  the  frefpient  employment  of  the  punidhmolc 
death,  recomuiending  the  greater  mildness  which  Christiaiuty  equ 
Far  be  it  —  says  he  to  them  in  this  connection  —  that  after  hirii 
come  to  the  knowled;'e  of  so  merciful  a  Grod  and  Saviour,  thcv  diod 
still  jinKTcd  to  indulge  in  the  same  severity  as  before  in  the  adni 
istnitiou  of  justice,  llather  ought  they  now  to  be  as  much  incEni 
to  preserve  the  lives  of  others,  as  they  had  formerly  been  to  td 
them.  "  As  the  ajwstle  Paul,  who  once  breathed  threatemng  ii 
slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  was  ready,  after  he  k 
obtained  mercy,  to  be  banished  or  to  ^ve  up  his  life  for  hb  brethn 
so  should  they  also,  after  ha>'ing  been  called  by  God's  election,  ii 
ilhnninated  hy  his  light,  not  only  no  longer  thirst,  as  before,  after  fl 
shedding  of  M<x)d,  but  seek,  on  every  occasion,  to  restore  life  toil 
and  as  well  the  life  of  tlie  body  as  that  of  the  soul.  And  since  Chii 
has  restored  you  from  eternal  death  to  eternal  life,  so  ought  yon  \ 
seek  to  deliver  from  the  ruin  of  death  not  only  the  innocent  but  fl 
giiilty."  The  pojH)  earnestly  protested  against  the  employment  ( 
the  rack,  which  was  commonly  resorted  to  by  the  Bulgarians,  for  fli 
conviction  of  such  as  were  accused  of  tlieft.3  Tliis  mode  of  pro© 
dure,  he  writes  to  them,  is  against  all  law,  both  human  and  divin 
"  And  sui>iK)so  you  fail,  by  all  the  tortures  you  employ,  to  extort  fitx 
the  accused  a  confession  of  guilt,  must  you  not  then,  at  least,  fee 
ashamed  of  yourselves,  and  perceive  the  godless  manner  in  vluch  JO 
administer  justice  ?  Agaui ;  suppose  a  man  forced  by  torture  I 
confess  himself  guilty  of  a  crime  which  he  never  committed,  will  M 
the  guilt  fall  on  the  one  who  compelled  him  to  make  the  fiilse  CM 
fession  ?  Detest,  then,  with  your  whole  heart,  that  which  you  hif 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to  do  in  your  ignorance."  lie  exhoite 
them  to  be  just  and  gentle  in  the  treatment  of  their  slaves,  and  t 
keep  constantly  before  their  minds  those  passages  of  the  New  Tc* 
ment,  which  taught  them  that  they  had  one  and  the  same  Master  i 

*  Ii.  c.  c.  35.  vcrbcribus  tundat  et  aliis  sdmulis  ftfWi 

•  L.  c.  c.  25.  donee  veritatcm  depromat,  ipsius  Irt* 
'L.  c.  c.  86:  quod  judex  caput  ejus    pungat 
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bven,  Col.  iv,  and  Ephes.  iv.^  The  pope  had  been  asked  how  it  was 
iper  to  treat  freemen,  apprehended  in  the  act  of  fleeing  from  their 
intry.^  To  this  be  answered,  first,  that  they  should  treat  them 
iording  to  the  existing  laws.  But  he  added,  that  many  holy  men, 
Abraham,  had  left  ibeir  native  country,  without  being  considered, 

tiiis  reason  alone,  as  having  done  anything  criminal.  He  who 
mot  be  allowed  to  leave  his  country,  is  not  a  freeman.  It  was  a 
(tom  among  the  Bulgarians,  in  the  spirit  of  oriental  despotism,  to 
>w  no  person  to  sit  and  eat  at  the  same  table  with  the  king,  not 
m  his  own  wife ;  while  his  nobles  were  obliged  to  sit  at  a  distance, 
separate  stools,  and  eat  from  the  ground.  The  pope  having  been 
[nested  to  give  Ids  commands,  with  respect  to  the  observance  of  this 
itom,  replied,  tliat  although  tiiis  practice  must  be  considered  a  vio- 
ion  of  good  manners,  yet  as  it  stood  in  no  direct  contradiction  to 
ht  faith,  he  had  no  commands  to  give  on  the  subject ;  he  only 
lorted  and  advised  them  to  follow  the  example  of  Christian  princes, 
1  dismiss  all  idle  and  arrogant  pretensions.  Christian  princes,  he 
i,  p^d  respect  to  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  the  gospel.  Learn  of 
,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart.  Ancient  kings,  many  of 
om  were  deemed  worthy  of  holding  communion  with  the  saints,  ate 
ii  their  friends,  nay  even  vrith  their  servants.  Nay,  the  King  of 
igs,  and  Lord  of  lords,  the  Saviour  ate  not  only  with  his  servants 
1  friends,  the  apostles,  but  also  with  publicans  and  sinners.^ 
Though  ui  otlicr  respects  the  pope  endeavored,  by  the  spirit  of 
ristianity,  to  infuse  a  better  influence  into  the  social  institutions 
this  rude  iHJojjle,  yet  he  knew  how  to  keep  distinct  and  separate 
m  each  other  the  principles  of  civil,  and  of  religious,  ecclesiastical 
^lation.  He  recognized  the  freedom  which  should  be  enjoyed  by 
2ry  nation  within  the  pale  of  Christianity  to  shape  and  faslnon  ito 
rs  and  social  institutions,  according  to  its  o^n  individuality  of 
iracter,  subject  only  to  the  demands  of  Christianity.  Althou^ 
iny  opportunities  were  ofiered  him,  by  the  questions  which  the  Bul- 
rians  proposed,  to  determine  matters  pertaining  to  secular  relations, 
b  he  never  availed  himself  of  them,  unless  led  to  do  so  by  imme- 
kte  interests  of  Christianity.  When  asked,*  for  example,  whether 
5y  ought,  as  before,  to  ^ve  gold,  silver,  oxen,  horses,  etc.,  as  dow- 
8  to  their  wives,  he  answered ;  that  they  might  be  allowed  not 
ly  to  do  this,  but  everything  else  not  sinful,  which  it  had  been  their 
Btom  to  do  before  their  baptism.  Peter  had  been  a  fisherman,  and 
itthew  a  toll-gatherer ;  after  they  were  converted,  Peter  returned 
his  nets,  but  Matthew  did  not  return  to  his  former  employment  as 
oft-gatherer.  And  as  they  had  asked  him  about  the  propriety  of  their 
ess,  he  said  :*  "  We  require  no  alteration  of  your  outward  garb, 
t  only  the  change  of  your  inward  man  ;  —  that  ye  put  on  Christ ; 

the  apostle  says  of  all  who  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  that 
3y  have  put  on  Christ.     We  inquire  about  nothing,  except  whether  ye 

>  L.  c.  c.  21.  *  L.  c.  c.  49. 

"  L.  c.  c.  20.  •  L.  c  c  59. 

•  L.  c.  c.  42. 
VOL.   Ul.  27 
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increase  in  faith  and  in  good  works/'  The  cautious  prudence  of  tbe 
pope,  on  all  matters  of  this  sort,  is  shown  by  his  answer  whensolidted 
to  give  them  a  collection  of  civil  laws.  lie  said  that  he  loold  be 
very  glad  to  scud  them  such  books,  as  might  serve  their  puipoBe  in 
this  respect  for  tlie  present,  were  he  sure  that  there  were  any  tmoDg 
them,  who  would  be  able  to  interpret  and  expound  them.^  And,  far 
this  reason,  his  delegates  were  charged  not  to  leave  behind  them  Uff 
of  the  books  of  this  description,  which  they  had  taken  along  m 
them,  lest  mischievous  consequences  might  arise,  either  from  wnog 
interpretations  or  from  falsifications  of  the  text. 

On  another  |X)int,  however,  the  pope  was  prevented,  by  his  chuidi 
prejudices,  or  liis  misunderstanding  of  the  Scriptures,  from  attemptlBg 
to  conciliate  the  S]X)ntancous  feelings  of  nature  with  those  of  tha 
Christian.  The  Bulgarians  had  inquired  of  him  concerning  die  fite 
of  tlieir  ancestors,  who  had  died  without  the  faith.  He  answered,* 
that  for  them  they  ought  not  to  pray  ;  adducmg  in  proof  the  paBBigB 
in  1  John  5:  1(5,  respecting  the  sin  which  is  unto  death.  Moreorer, 
as  the  interest  whicli  he  took  in  his  idea  of  the  pai^acy  actuated  \m 
no  less  than  his  interest  for  the  spread  of  Giristianity  —  the  two 
being  inseiwirably  connected  together  ui  his  mind  —  he  could  not 
forbear  inculcating  it  on  the  piince  as  an  unportant  principle,  Alt 
though  it  would  be  necessary  to  appoint  bishops  over  the  new  chudii 
yet  these  should  be  held  bound,  in  all  dubious  and  weighty  conceras,  to 
ask  council  of  tlie  apostolic  chair.-' 

From  these  transactions  of  poj>e  Nicholas  with  the  BulgaiiaiB,  it 
must  ai)j>car  (jiiite  evident,  that  he  was  far  better  qualified  to  provide 
for  their  religious  wants,  than  a  Greek  patriarch  had  proved  to  be. 
Yet  the  Bulgarians  still  continued  to  waver,  according  to  the  sway  of 
their  jK>litical  interests,  between  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  church, till 
finally  they  decided  once  more  wholly  in  favor  of  the  first  Tbid 
Greek  emperor,  Basilius  the  Macedonian,  spared  neither  pains  doc 
expense,  to  bring  about  this  result ;  and  at  length  it  was  so  arranged, 
that  a  Greek  archbishop,  and  Greek  bishops,  chosen  from  among  the 
monks,  were  admitted  into  the  country,  and  set  over  the  Bulgarian 
church.'* 

The  conversion  of  the  tribes  bordering  on  the  Greek  empire,  was 
brought  about  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  two  men  from  Constanti- 
noplo,  Constantino  a  monk,^  called  a  Philosopher,  or,  aca>Tding  to 
his  ecclesiastical  name,  Cyrillus,  and  his  brother  Methodius ;  the  latter 
being  probably  the  same  person,  whom  we  have  already  noticed  in 

*  L.  c.  c.  13.  ^  Anastasias,  in  his  preface  to  the  tatk 

*  L.  c.  f.  88.  cencral  couucil  of  Constantiooptef  nolto 
'  Sem|KT  in  n'lms  duMis  ot  ncjjotiis  ma-    him  as  a  fiionil  of  the  learned  PhoMii 

jorihus   sodom  totiiis  coelosiue  more  con-  and  a  zealous  defender  of  church  Oftho* 

aulent  a|)os!olicMiin.  doxy,  —  Constantinus    philoe»ophiu  itff 

*  CoHMantin.  Torphyrojifenit.  Life  of  Ma-  nae'saneiiiaiis  vir.  Ilardnin.  CoDciL  T. 
ccdo,  eon>ulerinj;  the  suhject  from  the  V.  p.  752.  The  title  "  pliiIo5opber^  «• 
8tandin};-|)oiiii  of  the  system  of  doctrine  piven  to  him,  either  on  accoont  of  kj 
tau>;ht  in  the  Grei'k  church,  represents  the  k'anied  education,  or  of  his  distingiuM 
matter  as  if  the  Bul(|^rians  were  now,  for  eminence  a3  a  monk. 

^etirst  time,  rightly  iustmctcd  in  Chris- 
tuuiity.    See  195. 
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lection  with  Bulgaria.^  When  the  Chazars,  a  powerful  tribe,  who 
bited  the  peninsala  of  Crimea,  where  Jews  and  Mohammedans 
)  seeking  to  make  proselytes,  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Greek  em- 
r  Michael,  requesting  him  to  provide  for  them  a  teacher  of  Chris- 
ty, the  abovementioned  Cynll  was  despatched  on  this  mission, 
sirt  of  the  people  embraced  Christianity ;  yet,  as  late  as  the  tenth 
ury,  they  were  still  divided  between  pagans,  who  constituted  the 
>rity,  and  Mohammedans,  Jews,  and  Christians.* 
yrill,  who  was  afterwards  assisted  by  his  brother  Methodius,  ex- 
ed  the  sphere  of  his  labors  from  this  people   to  other  pagan 

he  Slavonian  nation  of  tlie  Moravians  had  been  made  subject  to 
Prankish  empire  by  Charlemagne  ;  and  by  this  connection,  Chris- 

t  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  accoants  ment  of  the  people  and  the  ooantrj.    He 

fcve  of  these  two  remarkable  men  are  hud  chosen  out  for  himself  a  band  of  three 

eagre  and  unaathentic.    The  oldest,  thousand    five    hundred  young    men,  on 

e  Actis  sanct.  f.   19,  at  the  9th  of  whose   Christian  instruction  he  bestowed 

h.  his  particular  attention,  and  from  among 

me  time  after  this  section  was  print-  whom  he  endeavored  to  train  up  teacliers 

succeeded  in  obtaining,  througn  the  for  the  rest    He  took  pains  to  instruct  the 

inilar  kindness  of  H.  Kopitar,  of  Vi-  verj  children  in  reading  and  writing,  and 

,  a  copy  of  a  rare  work,  of  which  I  to  make  them  understand  what  they  read. 

1  have  been  glad  to  avail  myself  be-  He  was  never  idle  —  says  his  biographer 

—  the  Greek   biography  of  (Element,  — sometimes    he    undertook    to    do   two 

lishop  of  Bulgaria,  composed  by  his  things  at  once, — he  wrote,  and   at  the 

ar  the  archbishop  Theophylact,  and  same  time  taught  Uie  children.    As  the 

ihetl  from  a   manuscript    belonging  Bulgarian  priests  were  too  ignorant,  to 

«  monastery  of  8t.  Maum,  in  Mace-  instruct  the  people  by  preaching,  as  they 

I,    kniaTaaigL  ^\fij3poaiov  ItpovofioKov  haid  no  homilies  i;\Titten  in  their  own  lan- 

[lafinipeui:,  together  with  a  tmct  by  guage,  and  could  not  understand  Greek,  he 

>horus  Callistus,  acj/?'  (1802).  Though  composed  in  the  Bulgarian  tongue  a  series 

tlograpby  is  an  authority  of  no  great  of  simple  discourses,  adapted  to  the  condi- 

lit,  in  what  it  reports  concerning  the  tion  of  the  rude  people,  for  all  the  festivals 

aes  of  Cyrill  and  Methodius,  and  the  of  the  year  (Aoyovf  olov^  fi^  dia^evyeiv 

xy  of  the  Moravian  church,  yet  the  fi^  Se  rov  iiXii^iurarov  kv  BouXyapotf ).    As 

mts  it  contains  respecting  the  labors  no  trees  or  herbs  were  to  be  found  in  Bui- 

lement  in   Bulgaria,  bear  marks  of  garia,  save  the  wild  growth  of  the  forests 

al  accuracy  and  truth.     We  are  ena-  and  the  fields,  to  supply  this  deficiency,  he 

by  means  of  them,  to  form  a  nearer  procured  from  the  Greek  empire  fruit-trees 

untancc  with  those  missionaries,  who  of  every  sort,  and  improved  tlie  wild  trees 

D  much  for  the  instruction  and  culture  by  ingrafting.     To  excite  a  taste  among 

rude  people ;  and  the  spirit  of  Metho-  the  Bulgarians  for  the  arts  of  cultivated 

is  seen  in  his  school,  in  a  very  advan-  life,   he  caused  beautiful  churches  to   be 

ras   point  of  light     We  could  wish  built,  and  sought  by  this  means  also  to 

in  some  one  of  the  Slavonian  Ian-  chain   their  afections  to  the  house  and 

es,  sources  may  yet  be  found  to  fur-  worship  of  God.    First  a  monastery  was 

still  more  contributions  to  the  history  founded  in  the  city  of  Achrida,  the  princi- 

is  remarkable  man.     It  is  said  here,  pal  seat  of  his  labors ;  then  an  episcopal 

when  Clement,  with  other  scholars  of  residence  was  erected  for  him  at  Drem- 

todius.   were  driven,  after  his  death,  britza,  or   Belitza,    the    first    determinate 

igh   the   influence  of   the  Latin  and  episcopal  see  in  this  country.    He  died  in 

uin   party,  out  of  Moravia,  they  re-  the  year  6424,  according  to  the  Byzantine 

d  to  Bulgaria,  and  were  received  by  era  of  the  world,  therefore  in  the  year  916. 
krince  Bogoris  ( BopiariQ,  as  he  is  here        *  So  relates  Achmed  Ibn  Foszlani,  who 

i),  with  the  greater  joy,  because  this  travelled  as  an  ambassador  of  the  caliphs 

try  stood  in  great  need  of  teachers,  thorugh   their  country,  in  the  year  921. 

author  of  this  writing,  who  represents  Their  king,  at  that  time,  was  a  Jew.     See 

elf  as  a  Bulgarian,  describes,  with  en-  the  Essay  of  Frahn,  in  the  Mcmoires  de 

astic   love  for  his  teacher  Clement,  I'Acadfem'ie  de  St.  Petersbourg.  Tom.  VII. 

lealoas  activity  of  the  latter  in  ever}--  1820.  p.  590. 
I  whkh  could  advance  the  improve- 
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tianity  found  its  way  to  many  parts  of  the  tribe.  •  The  active  tpbiat 
of  Anio,  ai'chbishop  of  Salzburg,  to  whom  Charlemagne  had  grfcn  die 
JUrectioii  of  a  missiou  among  these  Slavonian  tribes,^  as  also  of  yiniy 
cessors,  had  been  extended  to  these  parts ;  and  the  newly  finadfid 
churches  in  the  present  pro\inces  of  Carinthia,  Steiermark  ani  Hin- 
gary,  >vere  reckoned  as  belonging  partly  to  the  see  of  Salzbiixg,iiiflj 
to  that  of  tlie  archbishops  of  Lorch.  Thus  the  princes  Moynnr  ad 
Priviuna,  who  stood  in  connection  with  the  German  empire,  appeff  ■• 
der  the  character  of  Christian  princes.  The  latter  of  these  n^edit 
Mosburg  on  the  lake  of  Flatten  (supposed  to  be  the  modem  Salawv), 
and  had  founded  in  that  place  a  Christian  church.^  But  the  Moram 
nation,  as  a  whole,  was  still  devoted  to  paganism ;  and  its  ruler,  Bfr 
^lav  or  Hastices,  formed  an  alliance,  from  motives  of  political  intenikt 
with  the  Greek  empire.  This  furnished  the  occasion  on  account  d 
which  the  two  brothers,  already  mentioned,  came  to  be  sent  to  him  ii 
teachers  of  Christianity.  Tliat  which  distinguishes  Cyrill  from  all  flu 
other  missionaries  of  this  period  is  the  fact,  that  he  did  not  yield  to  flie 
prejudice,  which  represented  the  languages  of  the  rude  nations  as  too 
profane  to  be  employed  for  sacred  uses,  nor  shrink  from  any  toil  wlnck 
was  necessary  in  order  to  become  accurately  acquainted  with  the  ktt* 
guagc  of  the  people  among  whom  he  labored.  Accordingly  he  reaidad 
for  a  long  time  at  Chersonesus  in  order  to  learn  the  language  of  tk 
Chazars ;'  and  in  like  maimer  he  mastered  the  Slavonian  tongue,  when 
he  was  called  to  teach  among  Slavoman  nations.  On  this  occaaoQ,k 
invented  for  it  an  alphabet,  and  translated  the  Holy  Scriptures  uAb 
the  language.  He  also  made  use  of  it  for  liturgical  purposes: — so 
much  greater  interest  did  he  feel  in  enabling  the  people  to  appropiiato 
Christianity  with  a  clear  sense  of  its  import,  than  to  introduce  among 
them  a  bare  ceremonial.  But  when  afterwards  it  so  happened,  that 
the  Moravian  prince,  induced  by  ]X)litical  changes,  entered  into  a  cloaer 
connection  with  the  German  empire  and  the  Western  church,  tiiis  siepi 
taken  at  a  time  when  the  schism  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  chuit^ 
es  fii-st  broke  out,  was  naturally  followed  by  an  entanglement  of  ecd^ 
siastical  relations.  Cyrill  and  Methodius  proved  themselves  to  be  mcD 
who  placed  a  higher  value  on  the  interests  of  Christianity  than  on  thoae 
of  a  j)articular  church.  Tliey  repaired  to  Rome,  where'  they  fcond  no 
difficulty  in  entering  into  an  understanding  with  pope  Hadrian  1.  Of 
rill  resigned  his  office,  and  remained  at  Rome  as  a  monk.**    But  m 

»  Soc  Vol.  III.  p.  82.  count  of  himself  for  using  the  SlaroBi* 

•  See  tho  numitivc  of  ji  Snlzbarjjinn  priest  tonjrne  in  the  liturgical  scnices.  Bat  ftfc 
of  the  year  873.  Do  C^onvcrsionc  Bajonri-  said  he  did  not  arrive  at  Rome  mtiliAv 
orum  et  Careiithanorum,  in  PV'her's  Scrip-  the  death  of  Nicholas  in  868,  wheal* !•• 
ton»  ronim  Bohemicanim,  f  19.  moved  all  scruples  respecting  this  me  rf 

•  Sec  the  oldest  report  in  the  Actis  sanct  the  Slavonian  tongue  from  the  mindrfMi 
§  2.  successor,  pope   Hadrian.     But  thtti  «• 

•  This  part  of  the  historv,  an  well  as  the  counts  cannot  be  correct ;  for  it  ii  pWl 
first  nej;otiation3  of  Cvrilf  and  Methodius  from  the  letter  of  pope  John  VUl.  to  !!► 
with  the  pope,  is  enveloped  in  frreat  ot)sru-  tho<lius,  that  no  negotiations  had  M  y^ 
rity.  According  to  the  later  lep^nds,  though  been  held  on  this  subject*,  and  at  in  ihl 
the  oldest  of  the  al)ove  cited  narratives  says  letters  written  hy  thia  pope  to  Moiana,lhl 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Cyrill  was  summoned  same  remarks,  and  often  expressed  in  Ihi 
to  Bonic  by  pope  Nicohius,  to  give  an  ac-  same  langaage,  occur,  as  those  mi  lo  hi** 
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fliodius,  after  haying  testified  lis  submission  to  the  Bomish  church,  and 
laid  down  an  oral  as  well  as  a  written  confessdon  of  faith,  which  satis- 
fied the  pope,  was  consecrated  by  the  latter  archbishop  of  the  Mora- 
yian  church.'  At  a  later  perioa,  howeyer,  Uie  actiyitj  of  Methodius 
teems  to  haye  been  interrupted  or  checked  by  political  disturbances  in 
tbe  Morayian  kingdom, — its  wars  wiUi  the  German  empire,  Uie  oo- 
eurrences  subsequent  to  the  capture  of  Radislay,  and  the  chequered 
ftrfcunes  of  his  successor  Zwentibald  or  Swatopluk,  in  870  and  tiie  fot 
loiwins  yeajTS.  Whether  it  was,  that  the  disturbances  in  Morayia  in- 
dnced  him  to  take  refuge  in  the  adjacent  Christian  provinces  connected 
with  the  German  empire,  oyer  which  Chozil,  the  son  of  Priyinna, 
nded ;  or  ihat  he  extended  the  circle  of  his  labors  to  these  districts ; 
inffice  it  to  say,  that  his  appearance  in  this  field  where  Salzburgian 
priests  were  laboring,  aroused  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  the  Grerman 
dei^.  His  attachment  to  the  customs  of  the  Greek  church,  his  hold- 
iog  diyine  sendee  in  the  Slayonian  tongue,  and  the  peculiar  form  in 
which  he  caused  the  creed  to  be  chanted,  with  regard  to  the  process 
€f  the  Holy  Spirit,  all  this  would  appear  strange  and  foreign  to  the 
German  ecclesiastics ;'  while  the  celebration  of  diyine  worship  in  the 
Slayonian  tongue,  which  was  understood  by  the  people,  would  natu- 
nUy  be  more  edifying  to  the  people  than  the  same  neld  in  the  to  them 
vmntelli^ble  Latin  language.  This  displeased  the  German  clergy, 
who  forfeited  their  good  standing  with  the  people,  and  the  Salzbur^an 
arch-priest  who  presided  over  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  in  this  dis- 
trict, withdrew  for  this  reason  to  Salzburg.^ 

Thus  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  German  clergy  against  the  arch- 
luhop  Methodius,  reached  the  ear  of  pope  John  YIII.  He  was  ac- 
eused  of  haymg  infringed  on  the  see  of  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg ; 

Wen  orally  made  by  Cjrill  to  pope  Ha-  "Qni  mnltam  tcmpns  ibi  demoratns  e«t, 
Mm,  it  may  be  conjectared,  that  Cyrill's  exerccns  suum  potestative  officiam,  sicat 
tftooune  was  made  ap  out  of  these  remarics  illi  injnnxit  archepiscopos  suns,  asquedom 
of  the  pope.  This  was  already  perceived  qnidom  Graccns  Methodias  nomine  noviter 
hf  Asseman,  Kalendaria  ecclesiae  aniver-  inventis  Slavinis  literis  lingnam  Latinam 
IM,  Tom.  in.  p.  1 75,  and  by  Dobrowsky  doctrinam({ae  Roroanam  atque  literas  anc- 
IB  his  historico-critical  Essay  on  Cyrill  and  torabiles  latinas  philosophice  superdacens." 
Kethodins,  Prague,  1823,  p.  71.  But  it  is  That  is,  Methodin<*  despises  the  Latin  Ian- 
manifest  from  this  circumstance,  how  un-  pruage  and  doctrine  as  a  philosopher,  — 
certain  the  later  narratives  must  be,  which  Just  as  complaints  were  afterwards  made 
an  connected  with  this  part  of  church  his-  about  the  nova  doctrina  Methodii  philoso- 
totr.  phL    The  name  philosopher  is  certainly 

'^This  may  be  gathered  from  the  words  not  applied  to  him  here  as  an  encomium ; 

if  pope  John  to  Methodius,  ep.  90.  sicut  but  to  denote  that  he  was  unchurchlike. 

vmb  et  literis  te  sanctae  Romanae  eccle-  But   this    name,    Methodius    may   have 

iIm  credere  promisistL    Hardnin.  Condi,  brought  with  him  from  his  country,  as  his 

X.  VL  P.  I.  p.  61.  brother  Constantine  or  Cyrill  hai<l  done. 

*  The  aversion  felt  towards  Methodius  See  the  continuation  of  the  Latin  words  in 

httmys  itself  in  the  report  of  the  above  the  following  note, 
—^-nnoned  contemporary  priests,  in  the  nar-        '  The  remarkable  words  of  the  above 


IStiTe  of  the  Salzburgian  priest,  De  con-    mentioned  priest,  who  related  this,  when 


viatt  Bichbald,  who  had  been  sent  there    latine  celebravemnt  quod  ille  ferre  non  yo- 
(ytiie  aiehbishop  of  Salsbnig  was  induced    lens,  sedem  lepetiit  JwaTensem." 
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he  was  reproached  with  employing  a  different  language  from  thai  rf 
the  church  in  divine  worship,  and  doubtless  also  with  the  atiaduDent 
which  he  showed  to  the  Greek  church,  and  with  his  deviadou  fiom 
the  Romish  in  many  other  particulars.  Though  the  pope  was  disposed 
to  protect  an  archbishop  ordained  at  llome  in  his  dignity  and  Usn^ti, 
where  he  was  dependent  only  on  the  pope  himself,  and  not  to  pve  Urn 
up  as  a  victim  to  tlie  German  bishops;  yet  by  these  accusatioQB,]^ 
mind  was  filled  witli  misgivings,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  espeddr 
at  that  period  of  constant  bickerings  between  the  Latin  and  the  Grm 
churchJ  For  these  reasons,  he  summoned  the  archbishop  Methodni 
to  Rome,  at  the  same  time  forbidding  him  to  hold  mass  in  any  oAer 
than  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  language,  according  to  the  universal  pne- 
tice  of  the  churches  scattered  among  the  different  nations.  Yetk 
was  allowed  to  preach  in  the  language  of  the  country,  because  in  At 
117th  Psalm  all  the  people  are  called  upon  to  praise  (rod,  and  tk 
apostle  Paul,  Philip.  2:  11,  says  every  tongue  shall  confess  that  JenB 
Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  Methodius  obeyed 
the  call,  and  in  the  year  8TU  repaired  to  Rome,  accompanied  by  n 
ambassador  of  the  Moravian  prince  Swatopluk  and  by  a  cert^n  Wi- 
chin,  whom  that  prince  wished  to  have  ordamed  as  bishop  of  Neitrk* 
Methodius  succeeded  in  coming  to  an  understanding  with  the  pope  on 
all  the  contested  points,  lie  was  completely  satisfied  with  the  exph- 
nation  of  his  doctrinal  views,  and  allowed  him  to  retain  his  accustoined 
form  of  expressing  the  creed  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holf 
Spirit.3  Methodius  succeeded  in  convincing  the  pope  also  that  the  use 
which  he  had  hitherto  made  of  the  Slavonian  language  in  divine  wor 
ship  was  in  no  respect  reprehensible,  but  altogether  conducive  to  the 
edification  of  the  people.  The  pope  even  stood  forth  as  his  defender 
on  this  jx)int,  and  wrote  as  follows  to  the  Moravian  prince  :*  "  The  al- 
phabet invented  by  a  certahi  philosopher  Constantine,*  to  the  end  that 

*  The  pope  was  informed,  that  the  Mora-  of  controversy.    The  pope  savs  of  it  in  Ut 

Tiann  had  fallen  into  <lonbts  n.'s|)cctin;;  the  letter  to  the  Morariau   priu'-cfl.  ep.  107: 

true  faith;  and  he  exhorts  them  (see  the  "Iptur huncMethodium  venerahileoarEh- 

letter  sd  'i'uventarum  de  Marauna,  ep.  89)  epiKcopum  vestrum  inton\>;i;avJmiu  oonxn 

to  adhere  timil y  in  all  tiling  to  the  faith  positLs  fratribus  nostris  epiMX>pis.  li  ortbo- 

of  the  Komisli  church.     We  may  doubtless  doxae  fidci  symbolum  itA  crederei  et  inter 

infer  from  thi<,  that  a  suspicion  had  enter-  sacra   mi.<t.«tarum    solcnnia    canent.  skmi 

ed  the  mimi  of  the  pope  that  the  Moravians  sanctam  Komanam  coclcsiam  teuere  et  u 

were  inclined  to  favor  the  doctrine  of  the  Sanctis  sex  universalilms  {(rcodis  a  Mscdi 

Greek  chnn^h.    He  says,  in  fact,  concern-  patribus    secundum    cvan^Iicam  Chriiti 

ing  Methodius,  quia  allccr  docet,  qnam  co-  Dei  nostri  uuctoritntcm  promnlgatiim  at 

nm  sede  ai>ostolica  se  credere  vcrbi:*  et  atqne  traditum  constat.    I  lie  aatem  pio* 

Uteris  professus  est,  valde  miramur.    This  fessus  est,  sc  juxta  evangelicam  et  wpi»' 

wince  Tm-entar  must  ha\'e  belon^d  to  a  licam  dootrinam  sicuti  aancta  RolllUftf^ 

Slavonian  tribe  converted  lonf;  before  this  desia  docct  et  a  patriboa  traditom  ert,  ^ 

time ;  for  the  pope  speaks  as  if  his  ances-  nere  et  psallere."    This  has  lefewaci  to 

ton  had  reiTived  the  Christian  doctrine  the  retaining  of  the  creed  in  the  vuIibM 

from  the  preceding  popes.    Dobrowsky  in  ancient  form  which  was  confonnsUe  lo  Ihi 

liis  work,  Moravian  legends  concerning  *Cy-  evangclica  Christi  anctoritas,  the  woril  rf 

riU  and  Methodius,  Prague,  1826,  p.  60,  ex-  Christ,  John  15:  S6.     See  more  oo  da 

presses  the  conjecture  that  Marauna  was  point  under  the  history  of  controveniM' 

the  dtj  Morawa,  situated  near  tlie  extreme  *  Ep.  107. 

limits  of  Pannonia.  *  Tnis  expression  deserw  aoCke:  Wit 

'  Eoclesia  Nitransis.  ras  a  Coniianiino  qyodam  jikilvrnfinB  ftf^ 

'  It  if  dear,  that  this  had  been  a  subject  tas."    Thus  it  ia  cnatouaiytaipeikff* 
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God's  praise  may  duly  sound  forth  in  it,  we  rightly  commend ;  and  we 
order  tiiat  in  this  language  the  messages  and  works  of  our  Lord  Christ 
be  declared ;  for  we  are  exhorted  by  Holy  Scripture  to  praise  the 
Lord,  not  in  three  languages  alone,  but  in  all  tongues  and  nations,  Ps. 
Bzvii.  and  Philip,  ii.  And  the  apostles,  full  of  tiie  Holy  Ghost,  pro- 
fllaimed  in  all  languages  the  great  works  of  Ood.  And  the  apostle 
Pkul  exhorts  us,  1  Cor.  xiv,  t£uBit  speaking  in  tongues  we  should  edify 
ttie  church.  It  stands  not  at  all  in  contradiction  with  the  faith,  to 
odebrate  the  mass  in  this  language,  to  read  the  gospel  or  lessons  from 
Bm  Scriptures  properly  translated  into  it,  or  to  rehearse  any  of  the 
obarch  hymns  in  the  same  (aut  alia  horarum  officia  omnia  psallere)  ; 
tor  the  God  who  is  the  author  of  the  three  principal  languages,  created 
file  others  also  for  lus  own  glory.  Only  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
neater  solemnity,  that  in  all  the  Moravian  churches  the  gospel  should 
vtk  the  first  place  be  publicly  read  in  Latin,  and  then  repeated  in  the 
BlaTonian  language,  so  as  to  be  understood  by  the  people."^ 

The  pope  consecrated  the  before  named  Wichin  bishop  of  Neitra, 
■nd  directed  that,  at  some  future  time,  another  priest  or  deacon  of  the 
Mbravians  should  be  sent  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  being  ordained  to 
file  episcopal  office ;  so  that  the  archbishop  together  with  these  two 
anffiragan  bishops  could  afterwards  according  to  the  ancient  rule,  con- 
secrate such  bishops  as  might  be  needed  for  the  new  church.  In  880, 
Methodius  returned  home  to  his  diocese.  The  pope  recommended  him, 
in  emphatic  terms,  to  his  sovereign,  whose  prejudices  no  doubt  had 
already  been  excited  against  him.  The  pope  also  confirmed  him  as 
independent  archbishop  of  the  new  church,  responsible  to  no  other  per- 
KHi  than  himself  for  lus  administration  of  that  church,^  which  was 
doubtless  intended  to  shield  him  against  the  attacks  he  had  to  endure 
from  the  German  prelates. 

But  Methodius  could  not  fail  to  be  involved,  on  his  return,  in  new 
disputes  with  the  German  bishops  and  clergy ;  for  these  latter  would 
not  consent  that  the  Moravians,  who  had  been  dependent  on  the  Ger- 
loan  empire  and  on  the  German  church,  and  received  the  first  seeds 
of  Christianity  from  German  bishops,  should  now  form  an  independent 
dnirch  under  their  own  archbishop,  and  that  a  district  should  be  with- 
drawn firom  the  diocese  of  a  German  prelate  which  had  once  belonged 
to  it.'    Added  to  this,  was  the  particular  aver^on  of  the  Crermans  to 


of  whom  little  is  known.    How  is  it  maps  audiref  praedpimns,  nt  Latine  mis- 

eoooeivable  that,  if  the  pope  knew  this  sarom  tibi  solemnia  oelebrentnr."  Perhaps 

CoDttuntine  to  be  the  brother  of  Methodius,  the  solemnity  of  the  mass,  when  celebrated 

If  tluB  Constantine  had  been  in  the  office  in  a  sacred  language,  had  been  more  agree- 

if  hia  predecessors  recognized  by  the  pope,  able  to  the  Moravian  princes, 

ifhe  had  died  as  a  monk  at  Rome,  the  pope  'Nam  popolvi  Domini  illi  commlssiis 

Aoald  have  so  expressed  himself  concern-  est  et  pro  ammabiis  eonmi  hie  redditoras 

k^him;  especially  since  it  most  have  been  estrationem. 

pleating  to  him  to  recommend  the  alphabet  '  This  mode  of  viewing  the  matter  Is 

■■ticiihirly  on  account  of  its  inventor,  a  presented  in  the  complaints,  which  Theot- 

htitf  monk,  a  man  who  had  died  in  true  mar,  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  with  his  tnf* 

sahmission  to  St  Peter's  church  at  Bome,  iWigans,  oficred  in  Uie  year  900  to  pope 

tihs  fMinder  of  the  Moravian  church.  John  IX.    Hardnin.  CcHiciL  T.  VL  P.  1. 

>  To  thistly  pope  adds : '^etiitibietjii-  p.  126.  Terra  Slavine«uim|gii  Monwrj  di* 
"i  Paoet 


dkObos  tais  paoet  missas  Latfna  Lingna   eantar,  qnae  ngihaB  nosari 
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an  archbishop  coming  from  the  Greek  church,  and  their  blind  fiuntictl 
leal  against  the  peculiarities  of  that  church,  after  the  antagooisB  be- 
tween die  two  churches  ^  had  once  become  publiclj  expr^wd.  Be- 
fore thid  time,  the  German  clergy  seem  to  have  acquired  some  inlii' 
ence  over  the  Moravian  prince,  which  influence  was  now  increaiedliy 
the  change  of  political  relations,  the  close  alliance  of  Swatophik  lidi 
duke  Aniulph  of  Carintliia,  afterwards  emperor.     Hence  arose  mm 
serious  niisiniderstandings  between  Methodius  and  his  soTereign.*  The 
bishop  Wichin,  who  should  have  acted  as  his  subordinate,  attuM 
himself  to  the   German  party,  and  appeared  as  his  opponent   II 
should  seem,  that  he  affected  the  air  of  one  who  had  been  directed  bf 
the  pope  to  keep  a  watch  over  Methodius  and  see  that  he  remuidl 
true  to  the  principles  of  the  Latin  church,  attempting  to  do  nothing  la 
contradiction  to  them.     And  he  seems  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
this,  to  injure  the  archbishop  in  various  wajs.^     Even  Swatopl^  ^ 

tro,  nobin  qnoqnc  cnm  habitatorihtu  snU  the  trne  caase  of  the  qnairel  i<  conecdf  . 

saharta  fucnit  tain  in  cuhu  Christiunae  re-  stated  by  a  zealous  adherpot  of  the  GncL 

li^onis.  i\vLAm  \n  tributo  8ub5tantiac  sccu-  church,  as  having  been  the  aversion  of  Al 

UuiH.  quia  oxindc  primum  imbuti  et  ex  pa-  German  cleryrv  to  that  choirh.     See  til 

Snis   Cbristiani  sunt  facti.     Archbishop  passapcs  drawn  from  this  writinfr  bj  D^ 

ethodiu!«  is  poitsed  over  in  silence  in  this  urowsky,  in  the  essay  ahreadj  referred  lo^ 

letter,  as  if  no  nuch  man  had  ever  existted,  Cyrili  and  Methodius.  P.  115. 
and  only  the  bishop  Wichin,  ordained  at        According  to  the  account  in  the  ibovi 

Rome,  is  mentionc<I   and  he  as  one  who  cited    biography  of  Clement,  Hcdiodi0 

had  been  ordained  for  a  country  then  for  died  in  Moravia,  having  administered  til 

tlie  fimt  time  subdued  by  the  'Moravian  an-bicpiscopal  office  24  yean ;  and  it  im 

princen,  and  then  for  the 'first  time  made  not  until  after  his  death,'that  the  FVankak 

acquninti'd  with  Christianity  by  means  of  or  Gorman  party  obtained  the  asceodsDCT, 

the  Moravians  (a  c'tmntry  therefore  whose  and  induced  Swatopluk  to  persecute  tboie 

case  was  (juitc  ditfon-nt  'fn>m  that  of  the  who  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Gwek 

Moravians,  wlio  bad  Iwifore  this  lH.'en  con-  church.     Methodius  had  fixed  nponoceof 

verteil  by  missionaries  from  Germany).  By  his  scholars,  Gorasd,  a  Moravian  acqual- 

the  appointment  of  this  bishop,  the'  inter-  ed  with  the  Greek  as  well  as  the  Slavoaisa 

csts  of  the  German  chun-h  were  not  cndan-  languaj^?,  for  his  8ucccs.sor ;  but  this  penoo 

gere<l.  was  sup)>lanted  by  bishop  Wichin  (Bijw- 

*  See  on  a  future  page.  xof),  with  whom  'Methodius  himsof  hid 

'  The  old  legends,  which  speak  of  the  manv  contests,  and  who  stood  at  the  heed 

misunderstanding  between  the  two,  of  the  of  the  Gennan  party.     The  scholars  of 

excommunication  which  Methodius   pro-  Methodius,  among  wliom  Gorasd,  Claaeal; 

nouneed  on  the  prince,  of  his  journey  to  Naum,  Angelarius  and  Sabbas,  an  meo- 

Rome  and  his  recall,  deserve  but  little  ere-  tioned  as  the  most  distingoished.  were  ez- 

dence,  owing  to  their  character  in  other  re-  pclled    the  country.     The   author  of  dai 

tpectd,  and  particularly  on  account  of  the  writing    complains    of    the    iU-treatOMiit 

want  of  all  connection  in  the  narratives,  which  they  suffered  from  the  Gennan  iol- 

Besides,  the  cause  of  the  misunderstanding  diers:  SrfKTsoi  (Slavonian  name  for  thi 

is  still  left  in  uncertaintv.    But  by  com-  Germans)  ^vtrei  rb  aviffiepov  f^wtcf. 
paring  the  documents  already  cited,  and        '  We  infer  this  from  the  (act  that  dM 

the  consolatory  letter  of  the  pope  to  Me-  pope,  in  his  letter  to  Methodins,  dewed  it 

thodius,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  and  by  necessary  to  assure  him,  that  he  had  Mftr 

considering  the  fact  that  Methodius  soon  given  any  such  commission  to  that  Wbip 

difappears  from  the  page  of  history,  we  (who  certainly  can  be  no  other  dua  til 

may  come  to  some  clear  conclusion'  with  Wichin  also  named  in  the  Life  of  IR^ 

regard  to  the  troth  which  lies  at  the  bottom  bishop  Clement),  nor  bound  him  by  onk* 

of  these  accounts.    In  the  narrative,  not  any  supervision  of  that  natore.    Keqei 

now  before  me,  of  the  life  of  the  Bulgarian  episcopo  illi  palam  vel  sccreto  aliud  foeiii' 

archbishop  Clement,  said  to  have  l^n  a  dnm  injunximus  et  aliud  a  te  perageni^ 

disciple  of  Methodius,  written  at  a  much  decrevimus,  quanto  minus  credendsm  f^ 

later  period,  fit>m  which  a  fragment  was  ut  sacramentum  ab  eodem  episcofN>  0' 

flnt  published  by  Leo  Allatius,  and  which  egerimns,  quem  saltern  leri  aennone  iQcr 

wispubUihedoompletDiiyieniiAiiiieos,  hoe  negotio  aUocati  non  ftinnt. 
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led  to  a  letter  of  the  pope ;  whether  it  was,  that  he  misconstrued 
language  of  the  letter  above  cited,  or  that  he  pretended  to  have 
sived  another.  Methodius  had  manj  diflSculties  to  encounter;! 
.  when  his  adversaries  appealed  to  those  plenary  powers  which  they 
.  received  from  the  pope,  he  began  doubtless  to  feel  perplexed  about 
.  He  reported  to  the  pope  the  whole  matter ;  and  begged  for  per- 
sion  to  appear  himself  once  more  in  his  presence.  John  YIII. 
nted  him  his  request ;  and  was  desirous  at  the  same  time  of  hearing 
k  sides.  Meantime,  he  endeavored  to  assure  him,  by  a  friendly 
er,9  of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions  towards  him ;  3  and  exhorted 
I  to  persevere  in  prosecuting  the  work  which  he  had  begun,  in  the 
fidence  that  it  God  was  for  him,  no  man  could  prevail  against  him. 
thodius  availed  himself  of  the  permission  given  him  by  the  pope. 
B81,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  from  that  time  he  disappears  from  ihe 
>rds  of  history ;  whether  it  was,  that  he  soon  after  died,  or  that 
party  so  hostile  to  him  in  Moravia  did  not  permit  him  again  to  en- 
his  field  of  labor  in  that  country.  The  German  bishops  continued 
1  to  oppose  the  founding  of  an  independent  Moravian  archbishopric,* 
the  Sioravian  kingdom  was  dissolved,  and  became  a  prey  to  the 
-mans,  Hungarians  and  Bohemians. 

Jy  occasion  of  the  political  dependence  of  Bohemia  on  the  Mora- 
1  kingdom,  at  the  time  when  Methodius  was  laboring  in  the  latter 
ntry,  duke  Borziwoi  of  Bohemia  became  acquainted  with  Chris- 
lity  at  the  court  of  his  liege-lord,  and  was  baptized.^  For  a  long 
&,  however,  the  contest  was  maintained  between  Christianity  and 
^sm  in  the  afterwards  independent  kingdom  of  Bohemia.     Borzi- 

Kb  the  poi>e  says  in  his  letter:  Quid-  ravian-Bohcmian  legends  relate  that  when 

enomiitcr  advcrsum  te  est  commis-  Borziwoi  betook  himself  to  the  court  of 

,  quidtpiid  jam  dictus  episcopus  contra  his  feudal  lord,  and,  as  a  heathen,  could 

(1  ministcriura  in  te  cxercuit."  not  eat  at  the  same  table  with  him,  but 

Ep.  268.  Muiisi  Coneil.  T.  XVX  f.  19?.  must  eat  with  his  own  people,  sitting  upon 

'  Ideo  cesset  isu  dubietas,"  he  writes  the  ground,  Methodius  testified  symjiathy 

m.  for  him,  and  improved  the  opportunity  to 

Jcc  the  a>K)ve  mentioned  letter  of  the  direct  his  attention  to  what  he  would  gain 

bbhop  of  Sulzbur^'  to  pope  John  IX,  for  this  temporal  life,  as  well  as  for  the  eter^ 

the  letter.  writtcMi  in  the  like  spirit,  of  nal,  by  the  reception  of  Christianity.  More- 

o,  arclibiNhop  of  Mentz,  and  his  suffra-  over,  what  is  here  said  of  the  relation  of 

bi'ihop'J.  to  the  same  pope,    llli  autem  the  vassal  to  his  superior,  is  at  least  consw- 

ivcn.*es   in  oiMosiouera  superbiae  as-  tent  with  Slavonian  customs.    See  above, 

mt,  qni:i  a  vestra  concessione  dieunt  P*  313. 

etroijolitanum  suscipcre  ct  singulariter        What  is  said  of  the  relation  of  Draho- 

ntes  nlioruni  episcoporum  consortia  re-  mira  to  Ludmilla,  needed  a  more  careful 

It.     Miuisi  Coneil.  T.  XVllI.  f.  205.  examination.    The  Russian  legend,  consid- 

)can  Cosmos,  of  Prague,  in  his  Bohe-  crcd  by  those  who  are  versed  m  the  Slavo- 

Chronieies,  makes  mention  of  the  «>«"  literature,  as  very  ancien^  and  pub- 
am  of  Bontiwoi  in  the  year  994.  li-^hed  by  M.  Wostokow,  of  St.  Pctcrsbui^g, 
e  this  date  correct,  then,  according  to  from  a  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  century, 

we  have  above  remarked  respecting  represents  the  relation  of  Drahomira  to 

ife  of  Mctho<lius,  no  immediate  share  ChrisUanity  in  a  far  more  favorable  pomt  of 

)e  assigned  to  him  in  the  conversion  l'>gl»t.    When  I  wrote  what  is  found  in  the 

orzi  woi.     Dobrowsky,  the  learned  in-  text,  I  could  not  avail  myself  of  this  legend, 

irator  of  the  history  of  the  Slavonian  which  has  since  been  made  known  to  m^ 

?h,  thought  he  must  put  the  conver-  in  a  transUtion,  by  a  special  kindness  of 

of  Borziwoi  between  the  years  870  and  a  learned  scholar  in  the  Slavonian  UterSr 

see  his  ^Moravian  Legends  of  Cvrill  '**ro. 
Blethodius,  p.  1 14.   The  contested  )do- 
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woi's  son,  duke  Wratislav,  left  behind  him,  at  his  death  in  925,  two 
minor  sons,  the  elder  named  Wenzcslav,  and  a  younger  Boledar.  The 
care  of  their  education  was  entrusted  to  their  grandmotlier  LodmDa, 
a  devot<?d  Christian,  and  she  was  at  the  head  of  the  Christiaa  fiitj. 
Their  mother,  on  the  otiicr  hand,  Drahonura  or  Dragomir,  who  beciBM 
mistress  of  the  kingdom,  was  devoted  with  a  blind  zeal  to  pigimn, 
and  doubtless  feared  also  lest  Ludmilla's  influence  might  endanger  ber 

E^wer.  She  procured  her  assassination.  In  the  meantime,  Weia» 
y  had  received  into  a  susceptible  mind  the  seeds  of  Christian  pietj 
imparted  to  him  by  his  grandmother.  The  ardor  of  his  Chnstia 
leal,  however,  was  marred  by  one  defect.  He  had  not  been  so  ediic^ 
ted  and  disciplined  as  to  qualify  him  for  acting  to  the  gieatest  advantagi 
as  a  sovereign,  for  the  advancement  of  Grod's  kingdom ;  but  had  i^ 
ceived  such  training  and  direction  as  belonged  rather,  at  that  time,  to 
the  profession  of  a  clergyman  or  a  monk.  On  coming  to  the  goveifr 
ment,  he  exerted  himself  not  only  to  suppress  idolatry  and  to  dostnj 
its  monuments,  but  also  to  introduce  Christian  discipline  and  a  refom* 
ation  of  morals  among  his  people,  as  well  as  to  soften  the  radenen 
of  their  manners.  He  abolished  the  frequent  and  cruel  punishmenli 
of  death,  and  founded  monasteries,  churches,  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions.^ 

Already,  as  it  is  stud,  he  was  on  the  eve  of  abdicating  the  sofe* 
reign  authority,  becoming  a  monk,  and  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
when,  at  the  instigation  of  his  brother,  Boleslav,  a  man  hxoAcfSj 
devoted  to  paganism,  he  was  murdered,  in  the  year  938.  With  the 
accession  of  this  prince,  sumamed  the  Cruel,  paganism  agfdn  revived. 
Yet,  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  into  which  Boleslav  was  forced  by  Us 
conqueror,  the  emperor  Otho  I,  in  the  year  950,  he  was  obliged  to 
promise  the  restoration  of  the  churches  and  the  reestablishment  of 
the  priests.  He  himself  seems  to  have  undergone  some  change  of 
mind,  under  the  suffering  of  his  later  reverses,  and,  from  sincere  con- 
viction, to  have  professed  Christianity  at  a  later  period.  The  fotmdir 
tion  of  the  Bohemian  church  was  completed  by  his  son  and  succesaor, 
Boleslav  the  Mild,  under  whose  reign  tliis  church  was  established 
with  a  fixed  central  point,  in  the  archbishopric  of  Prague.  Yet,  for 
a  long  time,  pagan  barbarism  maintained  its  sway  in  Bohemia,  under 
the  garb  of  Christianity.*  Fierce  and  violent  were  the  contests  wluch 
Adalbert,  a  man  sprung  from  a  noble  family  of  tliat  land,  and  edu- 
cated at  Magdeburg,  had  to  sustain,  when,  in  983,  he  became  arch- 
bishop of  Prague  ;  and,  impatient  of  the  hitherto  prevailing  outbreab 
of  barbaiism,  endeavored  to  compel  submission  from  the  people  to  «Il 
the  ordinances  of  the  church.  He  combatted,  in  particular,  poly- 
gamy, the  concubinage  of  the  clergy,  and  the  traffic  in  Christian 
slaves  carried  on  by  the  Jews.3    Had  Adalbert  been  more  free  frm 

*  See  Memoir  of  his  life  by  the  monk  (see  Acta  sanctor.   April.  T.  IL  f.  1*')* 

Christian,  in  Balbini  epitome  hist,  rerum  **  Plerique  nomine   tenus   Chriiti*"'  n* 

Bohemicarum,  f.  54.  gentilium  vivunt." 

•The  biographer  of  archbishop  Adal-  'L.c.f.  181. 
bert  of  Pnigue  says  of  the  Bonemiuns 
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lAticid  extravagaiiMfl,  and  had  he  £uled  less  in  point  of  Christian 
idence  and  cocoas,  he  would,  no  donht,  have  been  able  to  accom- 
ah  more  than  he  did.  He  asfared  to  the  death  of  a  martyr.  After 
ring  twice  fled  to  Rome  from  the  rude  people  who  would  not  listen 
his  voice,  and  retired  to  the  monastic  life,  and  twice  returned  home 

his  see  at  the  pope's  command,  and  aitor  having  abandoned  it 
aia  for  the  third  time,  in  following  his  restless  impulse  to  labor  and 
ler  for  the  faitL,  he  met  the  death  he  desired,  in  997,  among  &e 
Qseians.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1038,  that  Severus,  archbishop 
Prague,  succeeded,  under  more  favorable  circumstanceB,  to  enforce 
)  ecclesiastical  laws  respecting  the  contract  and  sacred  observance 

a  Chrietiaii  marriage,  the  keeping  of  festival  days,  and  mmUar 
utters,  to  the  promidgation  of  which  he  pretended  to  have  been 
lied  in  a  vision,  by  the  martyr  Adalbert  himself.'  The  use  of  the 
tvonian  language  in  divine  worship,  which  had  been  derived  by  this 
arch  from  tiie  Moravians,  and  prevailed  in  scattered  instances,  was 
10  fiercely  opposed,  and  looked  upon  by  many  as  heretical.^ 
From  the  times  of  Charlemagne,  various  attempts  had  been  made, 

reduce  ccrtaia  populous  tribes  of  Slavonian  origin,  bearing  the 
me  of  Wends,  and  dwellmg  on  the  northern  and  eastern  borders  of 
innaiiy,  between  the  Elbe,  Oder,  and  Saale,  to  the  Frankisb  em- 
re,  and  bring  them  over  to  the  Romish  church.  But  that  Chris- 
luty  which  had  been  imposed  on  them  by  constraint,  and  with  the 
s  of  their  liberties  and  independent  individuality  as  a  nation,  he- 
me odious  to  them.     The  devastating  irruptions  of  the  Normans, 

which  we  have  spoken  on  a  former  page,  contributed  to  the  revival 

paganism  iu  theite  districts.     Too  liltle  pains  had  been  bestowed 

the  bu^noss  of  ^ving  religious  instruction  to  this  people,  in  a  form 
apted  to  then-  national  peculiarities.      Though  individual  bishops 

whose  dioceses  many  people  from  these  tribes  belonged,  labored 
klously  for  their  conversion,  yet  there  was  a  want  of  teachers  for 
am,  sufficieiitiy  well  acquainted  with  the  Slavonian  tongue.  And 
Migh  it  is  evident,  that  individual  bishops  and  monks,3  led  on  by 
sir  pious  zeal,  did  really  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Slavonian,  yet 
B  number  was  too  Biuall,  compared  with  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
3  who  were  to  be  converted.  Had  the  example  of  Cyrill  and 
ethodius  found  more  imitators,  the  planting  of  the  Christian  church 
aoDg  these  populations  would  have  been  greatiy  facilitated.  How 
eat  a  hindrance  was  presented  by  the  foreign  liturgical  language, 
ipears,  among  others,  from  the  following  example.  Among  the  per- 
ns aealously  engaged  in  laboring  for  the  conversion  of  the  Slavo- 

'  See   the  Chronirle  o(  Cosmoa,  book  hiiitorj  of  the  convenion  or  Ibe  81avo- 
niuu,  alet  (1.  I.  e.  VI.  of  his   ChrODim 

'  See  &n  exunple  in  the  appendix  to  the  Slkvomm)  on  old  tnulilion,  which  utaieii, 

■  Chniniule  of  CosmiLs,      Sue  Menken  that  in  the  reiLTl  of  ihe  emptror  Lewis  IL 

■ripL   renini    Gttmsiiiiarura.   T.  IIL  E  moaki  from  tEo  monaslcry  of  Corvej  — 

86.  »timnl«ed,  periiaps,  by  the  ciamplfl  of 

*Helrao1d.&  puruh  print  belongingto  Aoichu — hod f^oas  forth  u niiBioDaries 

t  liUtf^  Boiow.  in  ihe  biabopric  of  La-  tnumg  th«w  Slaroni*"  ^^^^^ 
C  wbo  in  Ibe  twelfth  ceatoij  wioM  •  ■  HMM^^ 
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niana,  belonged,  in  the  last  half  of  the  tenth  centtiiy,  a  certtto  Boso, 
vrho  resided  first  as  a  monk  m  the  abbey  of  St.  Emmeran,  at  Begena- 
burg,  and  was  then  employed  as  a  clergyman  in  the  service  of  the 
emperor  Otho  I.  He  learnt  the  Slavonian  language,  preached  id  it, 
converted  and  baptized  many  Slavonians  ;  and  the  emperor  reiuled 
his  laliors,  by  making  him  tlie  first  bishop  over  the  see  of  Menebng, 
founded  by  him  for  the  Slavonians.  He  now  wrote  off  for  them  tte 
liturgical  forms  in  Slavonian  characters  ;*  but  in  spite  of  all  his  pain 
to  get  them  to  sing  the  Kyrie  Eleison,  he  could  not  succeed.  Ih^ 
tniiisfonned  the  phrase  into  a  combination  of  Slavonian  words,  vitka 
somcAvhat  similar  sound,  Kyrkujolsa,  and  amused  themselves  with  tk 
thought,  that  he  wanted  to  have  them  sing  ^'  the  alder  stands  in  Ae 
hedge.'"  It  is  a  just  remark,  that  a  very  different  impression  woiq^ 
doubtless,  have  been  made  on  these  Slavonians,  if  Boso  had  tugjU 
them  to  sing  the  Slavonian  Po  milui. 

Excited  anew  by  the  oppressions  they  suffered,  the  Slavonian  tiibei 
repeatedly  broke  away  from  the  yoke  imposed  on  them  ;  until  at  hst 
it  became  i>os.sibIe,  though  not  before  a  great  portion  of  the  peode 
were  extenu'mated,  and  their  national  existence  destroyed,  to  bn^g 
about,  in  a  way  contradictory  to  the  very  essence  of  Christianitf,  the 
establishment  of  the  church  among  them.« 

The  emiveror  Otho  I.  availed  himself  of  the  victories  gained  by  Ui 
predecessor,  Henry  I,  and  by  liimself,  over  the  Slavonian  trib^  in 
Germany,  to  give  a  firm  shaping  to  the  new  Wend-German  chordit 
by  founding  several  bishoprics ;  and,  in  so  doing,  he  took  pains  to  fill 
these  bishoprics  with  men  already  distinguished  for  their  zeal  in  pro- 
moting the  diffusion  of  Christianity  among  these  tribes.     In  946,  he 
foundoJ  the  bishopric  at  Ilavelberg,  in  948  the  bishopric  at  Alten- 
bin-g,  or  Oldenburg,  among  the  Obotrites,  one  of  tlie  principal  seato 
of   the   Shivonian   power   in  Genuany.      Tliis   lastrnamed   bishopric 
became  extremely  rich,  and  the  bishops  could  make  use  of  their  wealli 
as  a  means  of  binding  the  Slavonian  population,  and  their  princes,  to 
tliemselves.     Furthenuore,  in  008  he  founded  the  bishoprics  of  Mais' 
sen,  Merseburg,  Zeitz   (which   latter   bishopric  was   transferred^  in 
10-9,  to  the  stronger  city  of  Naumburg)  ;  and,  hi  968,  he  give  the 
new  iSlavonian  church,  with  the  concurrence  of  pope  John  XIII,  a 
fixed  central  pohit,  in  the  archbishopric  founded  at  Magdeburg.'    It 
was  the  emi)ei*or's  design,  that  the  bishopric  of  Oldenburg,  lie  tk 

*  Hie  ut  sil>i  eommissos  eo  facilius  in-  jamdndum  procul   dnbio    facile  contoti 

straerct,  Slavonica  scripscrat  verlrti,    Dit-  posse  ad   Christianitatem,  um  StiOi** 

mar  Merscl»erj;.  Chronica  1.  II.  f.  24.  cd.  obstitissit  avaritia.     Qaibus  mens  pitfuof 

Raincccii.  yruncof.  1580.     But  the  whole  est    ad   pensiones   vectigalium,  qnam  •* 

passa^  is  more  complete,  in  the  edition  in  conversionem  ^ntiliam.      Nee  ittento* 

Leibniz  Script,  rerum.  Brunsvic.  T.  I.  miseri  quantum  sunc  capiditatis  lllantp^ 

'  Adam  of  Bremen  and  Helmold  agree  riculum,  qui  Christianitatcm  in  SUnm 

in  stating  that  the  oppressions  and  extor-  primo  per  avaritiam   turbavemnt  deis^ 

tions   practiHed    against    the   Slavonians,  per  crudelitatem  suhjci'to  ad  rebeiUBdoB 

threw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  conver-  coC|jerunt  et  nunc  salutem  eonmii  qui  o*" 

sion.    Adam  of  Bremen  cites  the  remark  dere   vcUent,  pecunlam   solum   exigeB*^ 

which  he  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  then  contemnunt" 

lung  of  Denmark:    **Fopalos  Slavoram  '  See  Helmold  L  L  c  12. 
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her  Slayonian  bishoprios,  should  be  subordinate  to  this  common 
etropolis ;  bat  this  plan  was  {rostrated,  by  the  opposition  of  the 
chbishops  of  Hamburg,  who  asserted  the  claims  of  the  ecclesiastical 
ovince  originally  assigned  to  them.i  The  first  archbishop  of  Mag- 
iborg  was  Adalbert,  from  a  monastery  at  Triers,  who  was  ordained 
ihop  with  a  idcw  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Slavonians  on  the 
lana  of  Riigen.^  Having  found  it  impossible,  however,  to  get  any 
loess  to  the  minds  of  the  people,  he  presided  for  some  time  over  the 
ibey  of  Weissenbui*g,  when  a  new  and  wider  field  of  labor  among 
«  Slavonians  was  opened  to  him,  as  archbishop  of  Magdeburg.3 
But  new  oppressions  and  insults  led  to  a  new  and  general  insurreo- 
m  of  the  Wends.  One  of  their  chiefs,  by  name  &I]stiwoi,  who  had 
Msome  a  Christian,  and  attached  himself  to  the  service  of  Oerman 
▼ereigns,  was  exasperated  by  a  personal  injury.  In  983,  he  cot 
cted  together  his  countrvmen  for  a  new  contest,  at  Rethre,  the  prin- 
pal  seat  of  the  Wendish  worship,  and  hence  also  the  central  point 
the  nation ;  and  soon  Northern  Germany  was  wasted  by  fire  and 
rord.  Every  Christian  foundation  was  destroyed  with  unsparing 
ry  ;  and  paganism  stood  erect  again  among  these  Slavonians.  Yet 
bristianity  must  have  left  a  more  enduring  impression  on  the  mind 
'  the  Wendish  chief  himself;  and  when  his  passions  had  time  to  sub- 
le,  he  probably  contemplated  what  he  had  lost,  with  repentance  and 
gret.  As  his  countrymen  refused  to  tolerate  him  while  he  remained 
Christian,  he  finally  left  them,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  lus  days, 
I  a  Christian,  at  Bardewik.** 

A  somewhat  similar  change  in  the  course  of  his  reli^ous  convictions 
la  experienced  by  Gottschalk,  an  uncle  of  this  Mistiwoi,  whose  life  forms 
I  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  conversion  of  Slavonian  tribes 
(jermany.  Educated  in  a  school  at  Limeburg,  he  received  a  Chria- 
ui  training,  when  the  news  of  the  murder  of  his  father,  the  Wendish 
ince  Udo,  so  wrought  upon  his  mind,  that  he  fled  from  Luneburg, 
jtermined  to  revenge  his  father's  death  on  the  enemies  of  his  people.* 
!ie  spirited  and  enterprising  youth  collected  together  his  countrymen 
r  a  new  and  bloody  war,  and  spread  havoc  and  desolation  over 
orth-Albingia,  in  the  district  of  Hamburg  and  Holstein.  But  the 
bristian  feelings,  instilled  into  him  by  his  reli^ous  education,  could 
ft  be  wholly  suppressed  at  once ;  and  it  so  happened,  that  on  a  cer- 
in  occasion,  while  surveying  the  scene  of  desolation  which  he  had 
eated,  and  beholding  a  once  populous  and  highly  cultivated  district, 
bich  had  been  sprinkled  over  witii  numerous  churches,  converted  into 
barren  waste,  he  was  seized  with  deep  pangs  of  remorse  at  the  reflec- 
A  that  all  this  misery  was  caused  by  himself ;  his  conscience  was 
xnised,  and  he  felt  constrained  to  make  restitution  for  the  wrong,  and 
ice  more  consecrate  his  life  to  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  edu- 
itcd.  Tliis  Gottschalk  became,  in  10-17,  the  founder  of  a  great  Wen- 
ah  kingdom.     The  whole  aspect  of  things  was  now  changed ;  for  a 

'  L.  c.  c.  1 .  siae  Magdebargensis  in 

*  Or  the  Ku«(<«ian(i.    See  further  on.  rcmm  Germ.  T.  L  f. 

'  See  the  old  Xarratio  do  erectio  ecde-  *  Helmold  L  c  la. 
YOL.  m.                         .-i^o« 
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chief  sprung  from  the  people  themjBelyes,  and  ammated  by  a  meere 
love  of  his  countrymen,  ^as  striving  to  impart  to  them,  outtfitnie 
repinl  for  their  well-being,  Christiamty  and  Christian  cnltoie.  Gott- 
schalk  sent  in  every  direction  for  clergymen  to  come  and  labor  nMng 
his  people ;  which  was  attended  however,  with  this  great  disadTSilige, 
that  many  of  diem  were  ignorant  of  the  Slavonian  language.  Gott- 
Bchalk  contributed  his  own  efforts  to  remedy  this  deficiency.  I&tte 
church  he  often  addressed  exhortatory  discourses  to  the  people,  aid 
translated  for  them  the  forms  of  the  Latin  liturgy,  which  the  hislMfi 
and  priests  used,  into  the  Slavonian  tongue.^  New  churches  an 
mona.^teries  were  founded  at  Lubec,  Oldenburg,  Ratzeburg,  Lentn 
(Leontium),  Mecklenburg,  a  principal  place  of  the  Obotrites  (not&r 
from  Wismar).  Adalbert  or  Albrecht,  archbishop  of  Bremen  or  Ham- 
burg, encouraged  him,  in  an  interview  at  Hamburg,  to  steadfastnefl 
in  defending;  the  faith,  and  to  perseverance  in  zeal  for  its  diSbaoo. 
Bremen  being  at  that  time  the  central  point  for  the  missions  of  the 
North,  where  banished  bisho}>s,  clerg\auen,  and  monks  from  all  apn- 
ters  gatliered  around  him,  for  whom  he  had  to  provide  the  means  of 
subsistence,  Albrecht  joyfully  welcomed  the  opix)rtunity  which  HM 
now  offered  to  him  of  assigning  them  elsewhere  a  field  of  labor  ^  thoq^ 
it  must  be  confessed  that  such  persons  were  not  always  the  bat 
qualified  to  act  as  missionaries  among  the  Slavonians.  With  his  leal 
for  the  difiiision  of  Christianity,  tliis  prelate  united  an  ambition  to 
appear  as  a  ])atriarch  of  the  North  ;  and  this  induced  him,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  multiplyin;]^  the  number  of  bishoprics  under  his  care,  to  divide 
one  bislio]>ric  of  Oldenburg  into  three,  and  to  found  two  other  bishoprics 
at  Katzcburg  and  ileckleubur;i,3  which  may  have  been  a  salutary  thing 
for  the  new  church  amon;j;  a  rude  ])eople  tliat  needed  careful  otw** 
siglit.     Yet  tliis  new  ecclesiastical  creation  was  soon  destroyed. 

Thougli  Gottschalk  had  converted  a  large  portion  of  his  people  to 
Christianity,  at  least  to  all  ai)pearanoe  ;  yet  the  heathen  pordon, 
whose  fury  he  had  roused  against  him  by  his  zeal  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  and  by  the  alliances  which  he  had  formed  with  the  Qavir 
tian  princes  of  Gennany,  was  still  too  strong  ;  and  the  devout  king  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  his  zeal.  On  the/Jth  of  June,  A.  D.  lOGG,  hepenshed 
as  a  martyr  at  Leutzen,^  together  with  the  priest  Ebbo  (Eppo),  who 
was  sacrificed  on  the  altar,  and  many  ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  who 
were  nia<le  to  suffer  a  variety  of  tortures.  The  monk  Ansveros  and 
others,  were  stoned  to  death  near  Katzeburg.     Tliis  monks  is  said  to 

*  rrin('0]>s  (lodosoalou*?  tanto  roli^rionis  vote  pcteretur.  mnximc  ah  aqniloniinw 
exarsit  stuflio.  iit  ordinis  sui  ohlitus.  tre-  i>oi)ulis,niKl  Hclmold  l.I.c.22.  ConfloebiBt 
qnonti'r  in  eiclosin siTiiioncin  cxhortaiionis  crfio  in  curiam  ojus  multi  socenlotes ct re- 
ad populiun  teierit,  »'a  quae  my«ti(T  ab  li^riosi.  iilcrique  ctiam  episcopi,  qui ledibBi 
cpiscopis  ct  prt'sbytcris  (liccl)antur,  Sria-  suis  extiirbati,  mensnc  ejus  emit  ptrt*" 
vonicis  verbis  cupiens  rcddero  planiora.  tipos,  quorum  sari'ina  iuse  aliemri  * 
Adam.  Bremen*.  hi<i.  eciles.  v..  108.  Ajrroe-  piens,  transmisit  cos  in  latitudincm  g* 
inp  to  a  wonl,  as  yeneraHy  in  this  sertion  tiuni. 

respecting:  (jottsohalk,  Ilelmold  Chronica        '  Helmold  I.  e.  22. 

Slavor.  I.  I.  r.  20.  *  Adam  of  Bremen  says :  FassQS  crt 

•  Adam  of  Brcmcn  c.  142.    Vt  par\Tila    noster  Maccabaeus. 

Brema  ex  illius  \'irtate  instar  liomae  di-        ^  See  Adam  of  Bremen,  c.  166  and  tli0 
Tolgata  ab  omnibus  terranun  portibiu  de-    appcndixi  Ilelmold  L  c.  22. 
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have  entreated  the  pagans  that  they  would  first  stone  his  companions, 
for  whose  steadfastness  he  had  fears,  and  when  these  had  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom, he  fell  cheerfully  on  his  knees,  and  offered  up  his  life.  The 
old  bishop,  John  of  Mecklenburg,  was  first  beaten  all  over  with  clubs, 
then  dragged  in  mockery  through  the  several  cities  of  the  Slavonians, 
and  as  he  would  not  deny  the  faith,  his  hands  and  feet  being  first  cut 
off,  his  head  was  fixed  upon  a  pole,  carried  about  in  triumph,  and 
offered  to  the  Wcndish  god  Radcgost  in  the  temple  at  Rethre  (see 
above  p.  325) ;  and  these  cruelties  were  the  beginning  of  a  new, 
general  and  fierce  revolt  among  the  Slavonians.  Those  who  continued 
steadfast  in  their  faith  were  murdered.  Tlie  adjacent  Christian  prov- 
inces became  once  more  a  scene  of  desolation. 

In  this  period,  was  laid  also  the  foundation  of  the  Russian  church  ; 
mdeed,  the  first  seeds  of  Christianity  are  said  to  have  been  conveyed 
among  the  Russians  about  the  time  they  began  to  be  united  in  one 
Bxmarchy  under  the  foreign  prince  Rurik,  spnmg  from  the  Norman 
race  of  the  Waragians.  In  spreading  themselves  to  the  southern 
parts  of  the  present  Russia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  East,  they  w^re,  like  other  nations  in  the  like  circumstances,  made 
acquainted  with  Christianity ;  and  Greek  emperors  and  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople,  were  induced  to  make  attempts  for  their  conversion. 
In  the  circular  letter,  issued  by  the  patriarch  Photius,  m  866,  against 
the  Latin  church,  he  notices,  among  other  things,  that  the  people  called 
Russians^  hitherto  noted  for  their  barbarism  and  cruelty,  had  forsaken 
idolatry,  received  Christianity  and  allowed  a  bishop  to  be  placed  over 
them.®  Photius,  without  doubt,  describes  the  change  said  to  have 
been  produced  by  means  of  the  Greek  church  among  the  Russians,  in 
a  boastful  and  exaggerated  style  ;  but  %ome  truth  no  doubt  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  this  exaggerated  representation.  These  attempts  to  intro- 
duce Christianity  among  the  Russians  seem  to  have  been  continued 
also  by  the  emperor  Basilius  the  Macedonian,  and  the  restored  f)atri- 
arch  Ignatius,  of  Constantinople  ;  though  here  also,  the  exaggerated 
accounts  of  Greek  hi8torians,3  mixed  with  those  fables  wluch  so  easily 
sprang  up  and  spread  among  the  Greeks  of  this  period,  are  not  entitled 
to  absolute  confidence.  The  commercial  intercourse,  as  well  as  the 
wars  of  the  Russians  with  the  Greek  empire,  the  enlistment  of  the 
Wara;rians  in  the  service  of  the  Bvzantine  "jovemment,  all  this  contri- 
bated  to  bring  it  about,  that  in  the  succeeding  times  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries,  many  seeds  of  Christianity  were  scattered  anew 
among  the  Russians,  without  being  followed,  however,  by  conversions 
to  any  great  extent.     Wlien  in  the  year  945,  the  Russian  Grand 

Cce  Igur  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Greek  empire,  the 
^  tized  Russians  in  the  army  who  swore  by  the  God  of  the  Christians, 
and  the  pagans  who  swore  by  their  Slavonian  god  Perun,^  were  already 
distinjniished  in  the  articles  of  the  treatv,  and  mention  is  made  of  a 
church  dedicated  to  Elias  at  Kiew,  the  capital  of  the  Russico-Waragian 

*  Td  hJvoc  rh  Ka7.ovfievov  Puif.  *  Sec  the  treaty  of  pence  in  the  Annals 

•  Photii  epistolac  ed.  Montacut  f.  58.  of  the  Russian  monk  and  historian  Nestor, 
'Sec  e.  g.  Ccdreni  Annalcs  ed.  Basil,  f.    who  lived  near  the  close  of  this  period,  in 

4S4.  the  translation  of  Schlorer,  Vol.  1 V.  p.  95* 
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empire.^  Tliis  town  Beems  to  have  been  the  most  important  eatitSx 
the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  these  districts.^  The  mien  of  tbe  Sai> 
sian  empire  were  more  taken  up  with  other  concerns,  than  withfton 
relating  to  the  interests  of  reli^on  ;  and  the  very  difierence  indf  be- 
tween the  religion  of  the  Waragians,  the  stock  out  of  which  the  nEng 
dynasty  had  sprung,  and  who  by  virtue  of  their  Norman  descent  vcn 
given  to  tlie  religion  of  Odin,  and  that  of  the  people  devoted  to  ik 
Slavonian  idolatry,  may  have  served  to  promote  the  more  libenl 
tolerance  of  a  third  religion. 

By  iiitnessing  the  foi-ms  of  Christian  worship  at  Kiew,  and  by  vU 
they  here  learnt  concerning  Christianity,  opportunity  was  now  fffm 
to  the  Russians  of  com{)aring  the  old  rude  8er\'ice  of  idols  with  Chiii- 
tianity,  and  thus  it  may  have  come  about,  that  Olga,  grand  princM 
of  Russia,  was  uispired  with  a  desire  of  embracing  tlie  Christian  biflk 
In  955,  she  made  a  journey,  perhaps  for  this  special  purpose,  to  Cot- 
fltantinoplc,  intending  to  receive  baptism  in  the  chief  city  of  Christia 
culture ;  unless  it  may  be  suj)posed  that  she  undertook  the  journey  fir 
some  other  cause,  and  was  first  induced  by  the  impression  made  on 
her  mind  by  witnessing  the  ceremonies  of  Christian*  worship  on  the 
spot,  and  by  the  persuasion  of  the  Greeks,  to  receive  the  ordinance  of 
baptism.3  She  took  at  her  baptism  the  name  Helena.  She  by  u 
means  succeeded,  however,  in  gaining  over  her  son  SwatoslaVy  and  her 
people  generally,  to  Christianity.     Perhaps  she  had  recourse,  in  the 

Cr  959  or  960,  to  the  emperor  Otho  I,  attracted  by  his  fiEune  iriiki 
spread  far  and  utide  in  every  direction,  and  by  tiie  accounts  gira 
of  the  zeal  he  manifested  for  the  conversion  of  the  Slavonian  tribes; 
perhaps  by  the  ambassador  whom  she  sent  to  his  court  she  requested 
idm  to  send  her  a  bishop  and  priests.^    If  this  story  really  refers  to 


*  L.  c.  p.  99.  that  the  Russian  Grand  Dacbcss  made 

'  The  three  followiny^  toums,  Dorstede,  request  to  the  emperor  onlj  in  preteaoi 

Bremen  and  Kicw,  were  the  most  im]K)r-  (ticte),  and  that  he  was  di*ceivcd  by  thfi 

tant  mctro))oIitan  cvntres  for  the  European  Russians,  cannot  be  considered  ai  aho* 

missions  in  this  p«>riod.  pethor  inconsistent  with   the  sn; 


•  Ncsior's  Annals,  1.  c.  Vol.  V.  p.  60.  that  the  emnress  of  Russia  is  reicnedioi 
The  Gn'ck  historians  also  relate  this  event,  for  her  son  wing  really  an  enemvof  CbM- 
They  name  the  errand  duchess  •£?.)  a.  See  tianity,  and  the  people  penerailr  denrted 
Cedren.  Annul.  1.  c.  f.  ,')24  near  the  end.  to  papinism.  it  mi^ht  happen  that  the  bidi- 
The  emperor  Constautinc  I*ori)hyropene-  op  sent  to  them  from  Germany  wai  frig^ 
tos,  under  whoso  rci^ni  this  luip]ienL'd,  has  ened  away  by  the  unfavomblc  itcepiwft 
described,  in  his  work  on  the  ceremonies  which  he  met  from  the  multitade,  an  it 
of  the  Bvzantine  court,  the  solemn  reccp-  may  have  been  unjustly  inferrad  fironidia 
tion  of  Ol^a  at  Constantinople ;  but  in  (his  unAUcces.sful  issue  of  the  mission,  that  OI|i 
connection  he  makes  no  mention  of  her  had  a  bad  object  in  view.  But  sapponiS 
1>aptb<ni.  this  l»oin^  foreiim  to  the  dcsiirn  the  storv  to  relate  to  the  inhaltitantsoftM 
of  his  work.  Sec  this  Work  ed.  Xiehuhr,  island  ftoj.'en.  it  admits  of  beinf^  eaiilya- 
Vol.  I.  p.  594.  plained,  that  thej«e  latter,  who  weredewtod 

*  The  cr>nfou!idin;r  tofrother  of  Ru<;i  (as  pagilns  till  down  into  the  iwclAh  centBiyt 
tho  inhabitants  of  the  inland  ]{a|rcii,  but  sent  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  with  as 
•ometimes  also  the  Russians  an*  called)  entirely  different  object  in  view  fromtfait 
and  of  Ru«si,  Ruscia  gens,  makes  this  which  they  openly  expre^ed.  and  that  they 
itor}',  which  o<'curs  in  the  old  German  pnrposelv  deceived  him.  But  still  it  !•• 
chroniclers  of  the  eleventh  centur}',  a  mat-  mains  singular  and  unaccountable,  tiiat 
ter  of  dispute  The  ipiestion  arises,  whe-  several  of  the  German  chroniclers  thooU 
ther  the  island  of  Rdgen,  or  Russia,  is  so  distinctly  assert,  that  it  was  the  Rii«ii> 
meaoL    The  statement  of  the  chroniclers,  princeu  Mdena  baptized  at  Cumtua^i'mffc 
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,e  Rusaiaiis,  then  tiie  abovementioned  Adalbert  (p.  825),  who  aftep- 
irds  became  bishop  of  Magdeburg  visited  that  country,  but  was  soon 
daced,  by  the  unfortunate  issue  of  his  mission,  to  return  home  again 
Germany. 

Vladimir,  uncle  to  the  grand  duchess,  who  had  before  been  a  leat 
m  pagan,  was  the  first  who  began  to  waver  in  his  religious  opinions, 
aving  rendered  himself  famous  by  his  conquests  far  and  wide,  it  is 
id  that  people  of  various  nations,  Bulgarians  from  the  districts  bop- 
»ring  on  the  Wolga,  who  unlike  those  dwelling  near  the  Danube,  were 
vt  devoted  to  Christianity  but  to  Mohammedanism, — the  Chazars 
bo  were  Jews,  also  Greek  and  Latin  Christians,  sought  to  gain  him 
"er  to  their  respective  religions.  He  resolved  on  sending  embassies 
different  countries,  to  obtain  more  accurate  information  with  regard 
the  character  of  the  different  religions  and  modes  of  worship ;  and 
en  to  make  his  selection  according  to  the  reports  which  he  received. 
XMe  of  his  messengers  who  went  to  Constantinople  were  invited  to 
tend  the  whole  service,  even  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  in  the 
^eat  church  of  St.  Sophia.  The  magnificence  of  the  church,  the 
lemn  pomp  of  the  worship  according  to  the  Greek  rites,  made  a  sin- 
ilar  impression  on  the  minds  of  these  rude  men,  and  tiie  report  of  it 
lich  they  sent  back  to  their  prince,  determined  him  to  embrace  Chris- 
inity  according  to  the  Greek  rites.  ^  Vladimir  was  baptized  in  the 
iir  980,  in  the  old  Christian  commercial  city  of  Cherson  (Kerssan  on 
e  western  bank  of  the  Dnieper),  conquered  by  himself,  and  received 
his  baptism  the  name  Wassily.  Ue  married  the  Greek  princess 
[ina,  and  then  took  measures  to  introduce  Christianity  among  his 
ople.  To  effect  this  object,  he  made  use  of  his  authority  as  ruler ; 
e  idols  were  destroyed,  and  the  people  were  commanded  to  submit 
baptism.     Vast  bodies  of  men  and  women  appeared  with  their  chit 

0  sent  this  embassy.  Sach  a  statement  beheld  at  Constantinople  everjrthing  else 
lid  not  surely  arise  out  of  nothing.  But  is  eclipsed.  As  they  visited  the  church  on 
B  hypothesis,  then,  remains,  unless  the  a  great  festival,  the  multitude  of  lights,  the 
idle 'bo  referred  to  the  Russians,  viz.  that  melody  of  the  music^  then  the  preparation 
9  embassies,  one  of  the  Kngians,  and  an-  for  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  the 
ler  of  the  Russians,  were  sent  with  dif-  h}^*deacons  and  deacons  marching  forth 
ent  objects  to  the  emperor  nnd  that  tliese  with  torches  and  the  flabellas.  the  solemn 
9  have  been  confounded  together  in  the  procession  of  the  hijrhcr  clergy,  etc  filled 
aoont.  See  the  German  accounts  brought  them  with  astonishment.  When  according 
Ktber  in  Schlozer's  Nestor,  V.  p.  106.  to  this  Greek  story  C-yrill  and  AthunaMus 
'Nestor's  account,  who  lived  partly  in  (which  without  doubt  should  be  Metho<liu8) 

1  nme  century  with  Vladimir  (see  Ka-  are  said  to  have  visited  Russia,  and  intra- 
nsim's  History  of  Russia,  translated  bv  dueed  among  the  natives  their  Slavonian 
nenschild,  Bd.  I.  p.  169,  and  Strohl.  alphabet,  the  inaccuracy  of  the  account 
itory  of  the  Rfssian  Church,  Th.  L  p.  61 ),  here  becomes  evident.  And  so  also  Basi- 
rees  for  the  most  part  with  the  anony-  lins  II.  may  have  been  here  confounded 
«■  Greek  accounts,  which  Banduri  has  with  Basilius  the  Macedonian,  and  a  later 
UiihcMl  Imperium  Orient.  T.  IL  Ani-  with  some  earlier  missionary  enterprise  of 
tdven.  in  Constantin.  Porphyrogene.  the  Greeks  among  the  Russians.  So  too 
{S.  But  the  story  published  by  Banduri  the  story  ot  the  miracle  wrought  among 
m  a  Parisian  manuscript  is  only  a  frag-  the  Russians  (see  above),  which  certainly 
mt  It  presupposes  many  of  die  facts  belongs  to  the  time  of  BasUins  the  ^fjl^"^ 
lich  occur  in  the  Russian  account  It  be-  donian,  is  interwoven  with/' ' 
II  by  saying  that  the  four  messengers  chronological  date,  as  fix  ' 
died  Rome.  They  are  delighted  with  serves,  beyond  all  doobi^ 
mH  dMj  law  at  Boiue;  bat  bj  what  th^ 

2o 
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dren  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  and  were  baptised  at  one  ad  tbe 
same  time.  Yet  no  sooner  had  this  outward  conversion  been  faciUy 
effected,  than  schools  were  established  at  Kicw,  and  the  CjnUa  al- 
phabet and  Cyrillian  translation  of  the  Bible  used  for  Chrisuu  id- 
struction.' 

Vladiu]ir*8  successor  Jaroslaw,  1019 — 1054,  endeavored  to  idfuee 
still  further  the  Christian  culture  of  the  people  bj  schools,  clmrte 
and  monasteries,  and  by  arrangements  for  the  translation  of  rdi^m 
and  theological  books  from  the  Greek  into  the  Slavonian  language  of 
the  country.  At  Kicw  was  founded  the  first  archbishopric  of  the  R» 
sian  church,  and  Jaroslaw  was  desirous  of  making  it,  and  with  it  tte 
entire  Russian  church,  inde])endent  of  the  patriarch  at  Constantinojik. 
This  independence,  however,  was  but  a  transitory  appearance. 

From  Bohemia  the  Christian  church  was  transplanted  to  Pohoi 
Duke  Mjesko  or  Miecislaw  of  Poland,  the  first  Polish  king,  was  pop- 
suaded  by  his  queen,  the  Christian  Bohemian  princess  Dambrowika^ 
in  the  year  960,  to  receive  baptism.  The  old  pagan  worship  was  oalj 
suppressed  by  force ;  the  adoption  of  Christian  customs  was  effected  m 
the  same  way ;  hence  paganism  resisted  for  a  long  time  a  Christianify 
thus  imposed  on  the  people.  By  the  establishment  of  several  bidiop> 
rics  and  of  an  archbishopric  at  Gnesen,  the  organization  of  this  chara 
was  afterwards  completed. 

The  Hungarians,  who  emigrating  from  Asia,  at  the  close  of  the  lunlk 
century  and  onwards,  conquered  Pannonia,  destroyed  the  Maravia 
kingdom,  and  spread  consternation  over  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Ger 
many,  settled  down,  it  is  true,  in  countries,  where  the  Christian  chazdi 
had  been  long  since  established,  and  where  they  were  surrounded  by 
Christian  nations ;  but  they  remained  untouched  by  the  influence  of 
Chris tijinity,  and  proved  themselves  to  be  enemies  to  all  Christian  boat 
dations,  as  nothing  was  spared  in  the  desti-uction  which  thev  left  be- 
hind them.* 

The  connection  of  the  Hungarians  with  the  Greek  empire,  is  aid 
to  have  furnished  the  first  occasion  for  missionary  enterprise  amoD£ 
that  people.  About  tlie  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  it  is  reported 
that  two  Hungarian  princes,  Bulosudes  and  Gylas,  were  baptiied  at 
Constantinople  ;  the  latter  of  whom  took  back  with  him  Hierotheos, 
a  monk,  as  a  bishop  for  his  people.^  But  some  question  may  veod 
with  regai*d  to  the  motives  which  induced  these  two  princes,  idio 
were  loaded  with  costly  presents  at  Constantinople,  to  embrace  Chii^ 
tianity.     It  is  cert^n  that  Bulosudes  soon  fell  away  again  from  tk 

'  This  doubtless  gave   orifpn  to  that  (diocesis)  jam  multis  retro  metis  temporibv 

Greek  story,  invohing  an  anachronism,  ex  viciniorum  frcqucnti  popolatioiie  biibft* 

abont  the  mission  of  Cyrill  to  the  Russians,  rorum  dcscrta  et  in  koUtudinem  ledMlii 

and  the  introduction  of  his  Slavonian  al-  nullum  Christianae  profetisionis  hiHwi^ 

phabet  by  himself.  rem  meminet,  namely,  till  the  co&qniit  cf 

*  So  says  pope  Benedict  YII,  or  rather  Hungary  by  the  emperor  Otho  I,  usqiiedia 

VI,  in  a  letter  which  in  the  ^'car  974  he  gcnitor  pii"  impcratoris  nontri  bdlico  tt^ 

wrote  to  the  German  archbishops,  after  phaco  eorum  vires  retundiL"    SeeMtt^ 

having  spoken  of  the  diocese  of  the  arch-  Concil.  T.  XIX.  f.  53. 

biahopric  of  Lorck  in  Fannonia :  ^  Que  '  See  Cedreii*a  ^""fli^  £  ftSii 
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ChriBtiamtj  which  he  may  never  have  sincerely  received  to  his  former 
paganism  ;  and  the  conversion  of  Gylas  was  followed,  at  least,  by  no 
miportant  results.  Yet  Christianity  seems  to  have  been  preserved 
alive  in  the  family  of  Gylas.  His  daughter,  Sarolta,  made  profesnon 
of  Christianity ;  and,  being  married  to  the  Ilungarian  prince  Geisa, 
she  made  him  also  favorably  disposed  towards  the  same  religion. 
We  may  add  to  this,  that  when  the  power  of  the  Hungarians  was 
broken,  by  the  severe  defeat  they  experienced  in  the  war  with  the 
emperor  Otho  I.  in  955,  and  by  other  unsuccessful  wars  in  the  next 
sacceeding  years,  they  were  compelled  to  renounce  their  thirst  for 
oonquest,  and,  m  particular,  to  enter  into  more  peaceful  relations  with 
tili6  German  empire.  Thus  for  the  first  time,  from  about  the  year 
970,  the  bishops  on  the  southeastern  borders  of  the  German  empire 
fmnd  it  in  their  power  to  establish  missions  for  the  benefit  of  this 
people.^  Pilgrim,  bishop  of  Passau,  drew  up,  in  974,  for  pope  Bene- 
dict VI,  a  remarkable  report  concerning  the  spread  of  Christianity 
in  Hungary,  which  had  been  brought  about  under  the  influence  of 
these  new  peaceful  relations.^  He  writes  to  the  pope,  that  ho  had 
been  earnestly  solicited  by  the  Hungarians,  either  to  come  to  them  in 
person,  or  to  send  them  missionaries.     He  had  sent  to  them  monks, 

Kiests,  and  other  ecclesiastics,  and  about  five  hundred  Hungarians  of 
tfa  sexes  had  been  baptized.  Particularly  instructive,  with  respect 
to  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  Hungary,  as  well  as  supported  by 
intemal  evidences  of  probability,  is  his  report  concerning  the  secret 
Christians  in  Hungary.  Many  Christians  were  to  be  found  among 
them,  who  had  been  carried  away  captives  from  ^different  nations. 
But  these  had  not  been  allowed  to  obscr\'e  the  Christian  forms  of  wor- 
ship. They  could  only  get  their  children  baptized  clandestinely. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  they  enjoyed  complete  religious  freedom ; 
ihey  could  build  churches,  and  pro\ide  themselves  with  clergymen. 
They  hastened  in  crowds  to  the  spot  where  their  children  could  be 
baptized  ;  and,  according  to  the  bishop's  report,  their  joy  was  as 
neat,  as  if  they  had  returned  to  their  homes  fi-om  a  foreign  land.^ 
Pagans  and  Christians  lived  for  a  time  peaceably  together.*  These 
communities,  consisting  of  foreign  Christians,  scattered  among  the 
paggn  population,  were  certainly  an  important  preparation  for  the  fur- 
ther spread  of  Christianity.  But  when  the  bishop  proceeds  to  say, 
that  nearly  all  the  people  were  ready  to  adopt  the  Christian  faith,  we 
must  consider  this,  as  well  as  many  other  of  his  sajrings,  as  a  some- 
what exaggerated  statement ;  since  other  accounts,  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently cite,  by  no  means  confirm  the  supposition,  that  the  state  of 

'  So  Pilgrim,  bishop  of  Passau,  in  974,    Chronicon  Monasterii   Reichcrspcrgensu. 
writes  to  pope  Benedict  VI:  "  Ncophyta    Monachii  1611.  p.  24. 
Ungaromm  g^ns,  apud  quam  focdere  pac-        '  Gratnlantor  omncs  tanquam  de  per5-> 


fint  published,  from  a  manuscript  m  the    prophetia :  Inpos  et  agnns  pascentnr  ii- 
monistery  of  ReichersberK  in  BatariA,  hj    mnL 
Qewold,  in  an  appendix  of  diplomas  to  no 
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feeling  was  so  oniversally  propitious.  Probably  Pilgrim  was  led,  by 
some  particular  interest  of  his  own,  to  set  forth  his  report  on  Ae  pro- 
gress of  the  mission  among  the  Himgarians  in  somewhat  exaggentod 
colors.  The  truth  was  that,  like  his  predecessors,  he  was  striTing  \o 
assert  his  independence  of  the  archbishopric  of  Salzburg ;  and  Im 
defended  the  dignity  and  rights  of  that  ancient  metropolis,  iiie  ku 
tdnce  dilapidated  city  of  Lorch  (Laureacum),  whose  diocese  stretdiM 
onward  to  Pannonia.^  And  so  we  may  suppose  that,  in  his  efibrts  to 
convince  the  pope  (from  whom,  in  fact,  he  obtained  the  fulfilment  rf 
his  wishes)  how  necessary  the  restoration  of  this  metropolis  was  to 
Pannonia,  and  to  its  subordinate  bishoprics,  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
betrayed  into  a  somewhat  exaggerated  representation  of  this  new 
sphere  of  labor  in  Hungary.^ 

Among  the  missionaries  sent  by  this  bishop  to  Hungary  was  Mdnk 
Wolfgang,  from  the  monastery  of  Einsiedeln  (Notre-l5ame<le8-fi> 
mites),  in  Switzerland,  who  was  afterwards  made  bishop  of  Regent 
burg.  But  the  writer  of  his  life  relates,  that  he  soon  returned  hoiiia 
again,  having  met  with  an  indifferent  reception  from  the  people.'  No 
doubt  it  may  have  been  the  case  that,  owing  to  poUtical  events  lAoA 
soon  afterwards  occurred,  whereby  the  quiet  of  these  districts  im 
again  disturbed,  to  the  war  between  Otho  U.  and  duke  Henir  of 
Bavaria,  the  successful  progress  of  the  mission  commenced  by  buibop 
Pilgrim  was  interrupted ;  but  if  the  enterprises  of  Pilgrim  were  reaDf 
attended,  in  the  beginning,  mth  the  favorable  results  he  describei, 
and  were  only  interrupted  by  these  unhappy  poUtical  disturbaneei, 
some  intimation  might  be  expected  to  be  given  of  these  independent 
disturbing  influences,  in  the  contemporaneous  accounts ;  but  iheae 
speak  only  of  the  general  indifference  and  insensibility  of  the  Hxxnpr 
nan  people. 

The  banished  archbishop,  Adalbert  of  Prague  (see  above,  p.  822), 
endeavored  to  do  something,  also,  toward  promoting  the  spread  of 
Christianity  in  Hungary.  He  repaired  to  that  country  himself,  when 
he  left  his  favorite  and  beloved  disciple,  Radia.  Both  seem  to  hiTO 
found  access  to  the  people,  who  were  unwilling  that  Badia  should 
leave  the  country  ;  which  appears  from  the  fact,  that  Adalbert  had 
directed  him,  if  he  could  do  no  better,  to  escape  secretly,  and  find  his 
way  back  to  him.^    From  this  it  is  at  least  evident,  that  the  people 

'  As  popo  Eugenius  11,  in  his  letter  to  Pilgrim  of  Passao,  tantnm  colo&nm  it 

IJrolf  archbishop  of  Lorch,  had  restored  sulcis  stcrilibns  expendere  laborem.    Kt* 

this  metropolis,  which  is  said  to  have  had  billon  Acta  sanctorum.    Saec  V .  c  1ft.  £ 

under  it  seven  bishoprics.    See  the  letter,  817. 

fint  published  in  the  abovementioncd  Col-  *  lie  wrote   to   the   princess    SnroltA: 

lection  of  councils,  p.  17.  ^Papatcm  meum  (my  nursling)  si  neeef- 

'  As  he  writes  to  the  pope :  "  Et  est  ibi  sitas  et  usus  postulat,  tene,  si  non,  propter 

mesflis  quidem  multa,  opcrarii  autem  pau-  Deum  ad  me  mitte  eum."    But  to  Radk 

ci    Inde  quoque  visum  est  jam  necessa-  himself  he  wrote  another  note,  to  be  hand- 

rinm  esse,  quatenus  sanctitas  vestra  illic  ed  to  him  in  secret :  "  Si  notes  cum  booft 

jubeat  aliquos  ordinari  espiscopos."    And  licentia,  bene ;  si  non,  vel  fu^  fugieDf 

afterwards :  "  quod  nimium  grave  ac  valde  tenta  venire  ad  eum,  qui  te  desiderio  cob- 

onerosum  est  mihi,  ut  tot  mei  pontificii  cupiscit,  Adalbertum  tnnm."    See  Lift  of 

ptiocfaias  solus  praedicando  circumeam.*'  Aoalbert,  at  the  S3d  of  April,  |  21  t 

'IMebat  enmi  idem  pontifbz,  bishop  195. 
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Te  unwilling  to  lose  their  missionaries.  Bat  Adalbert  himself,  who, 
must  be  confessed,  wanted  the  true  Christian  patience  necessary  to 
dure  the  mdeness  of  a  heathen  people,  was  by  no  means  satisfied 
fch  the  effects  of  his  preaching  among  the  Hungarians.     He  seems 

have  found  there  a  mixture  of  paganism  and  Christianity ;  and 
naa,  though  he  had  received  baptism,  still  favored  this  mixture  of 
Sgions.  To  the  reproaches  made  to  him  on  this  account,  he  opposed 
I  lordly  authority ;  and  his  wife,  through  whose  influence  he  had  first 
on  led  to  favor  Christianity,  gave  no  evidence  of  a  change  produced 

it,  in  her  rude  manners.^ 

Stephen,  the  son  and  successor  of  Greisa,  who  acceded  to  the  throne 
997,  was  far  more  deeply  affected  by  tiie  influence  of  Christianity 
in  his  father.  Tlie  preaching  of  Adalbert  and  other  pious  men,  who 
dted  Hungary,  had  probably  made  a  stronger  impression  on  him 
lile  a  child.^  Immediately  ajfter  he  assumed  tiie  reins  of  govern- 
mi,  he  had  to  sustain  a  struggle  with  the  powerful  heathen  party. 
Hungarian  prince,  by  name  Kupan,  had  placed  himself  at  the  head 
it^  and  disputed  the  possession  of  the  throne.  Stephen,  in  tiiis  war^ 
lied  on  divine  assistance.  He  made  a  vow  to  St.  Martin,  the  patron- 
int  of  Pannonia,  which  was  to  be  fulfilled  in  case  he  should  gun  by 
I  intercessions  the  victory  over  his  enenues.^  The  victory  being 
ined,  for  which  he  believed  himself  indebted  to  the  assistance  of  Grod^ 
lose  worship  he  was  determined  to  promote  in  every  way  throu^out 
I  kingdom,  and  to  the  intercession  of  St.  Martin,  he  was  more  strongly 
ofirmed  in  his  zeal  for  Christianity.  His  religious  and  liis  political 
ierests  were  closely  connected.     He  sought  alliance  with  the  politi- 

a 

'  Concerning  Adalbert's  labors  in  Han-  mieht  prefer  the  older  reports  to  the  later 

IT,  it  is  said  in  the  above  cited  history  and  more  prejudiced*  especially  a»  these  ad> 

DM  life  (c.  VL  \  16.  1.  c.  f  192):  Qui-  mit  of  being  easily  reconciled  with  the 

I  (Honoris)  ab  crrorc  suo  pamm  mu-  doubtful  Christiani'tv  of  Ocisa.    But  the 

it    amiiram    Christianitatis    impressit;  fact  that  Stephen,  ^rom  the  time  he  ai- 

1  of  the  wife  (c.  V.  ^  22.  f  195):  Qua  sumcd,  while  yet  a  youth,  the  reins  of  gOT- 

ee  erat  Christianitos  cocpta;  sed  inter  emnient,  came  directly  into  opposition  with 

•cebatnr  cum   pajj^anismo  polluta  reli-  paganism,  would  lend  us  rather  to  conjec- 

» et  cocpit  cs^se  dctcrior  Imroarismo  Ian-  tnrc,  that  being  filled  with  zeal  for  Cniia- 

idus  ac  tcnidus  Christianismus.    With  tianity  by  his  education  from  childhood,  he 

B  agrees  what  Dismar  of  Mcrseburg,  in  was  resolved  as  soon  as  he  had  the  power 

I  beginning  of  the  eighth  book  of  his  of  so  doing,  to  employ  it  for  the  pnrpoie 

ark  above  referred  to.  says  of  Geisa :  Hie  of  establishing  the  Christian  church.    The 

x>  vero  vnrii.Hqac  deonim  vanitatibus  in-  German  chroniclers  seem  indeed  to  haye 

Tiens,  cum  ab  antistite  suo  ab  hoc  arga<  ascribed  too  much  to  GermaR  influence, 

itnr,  inquit :   divitiuc  mihi  abundant  et  But  on  the  question  whether  Stephen  was 

haec  agenda  liltora  facultos  et  ampla  baptized  by  bishop  Adalbert  or  not,  noch- 

(evtas  est :  and  then  he  speaks  of  the  ing  certain  can  be  said,  in  the  absence  of 

empemnce  of  his  wife,  who,  in  a  parox-  more  distinct  accounts  concerning  the  re- 

1  or  anger,  had  stabbed  a  man.  peated  missionary  labors  of  Adalbert  in 

'  By  the  narrative  of  the  German  chron-  Hungary. 

m  of  this  age,  it  would  appear  that  the  '  Ho  says  himself,  in  the  deed  of  priyi- 

ptism  of  Stephen  and  his  conversion  to  lege  granted  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin  in 

iiistianity  were  flrst  occasioned  by  his  fulfilment  of  this  vow :   Singnlare  safiVn- 

itrarting  a  marriage  with  Gisela.    The  gram,  quod  per  merita  B.  Martini  in  pa. 

ingarian  bishop  Carthwig,  who  many  eritia  mea  ezportns  toa^Bemonae  potte* 

ITS  afterwards  wrote  the  life  of  Stephen  romm  tradere  cnnHji^HHton^m  An« 

I  Actis  Sanct.  2.  Septcml>er),  says  on  the  nalcs,  at  the  year  *  j^Hr^^P*  4n  the 

ler  hand,  that  he  was  baptized  and  edn-  Actif  Sanct  aft  $H^r^            ^'^  ^^^ 

ted  in  Cliristianity  by  Adalbert     We  mentarioB  prMTlH^V                  ^,  \  IS. 
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cal  and  the  ecclesiastical  heads  of  Western  Christendom.  Henvried 
the  Burgiindian  princess  Gisela,  widow  of  duke  Henry  of  Biivia, 
aster  of  St.  Henry  II,  and  kinswoman  to  the  emperor  Otfao  III:  ud 
with  the  latt<'r  he  entered  into  a  strict  alliance,  which  procured  {ofUn 
the  royal  di^^ity.  He  invited  monks  and  clergymen  from  all  qimten 
into  lus  kin;i;doin  ;<  thouji^h  it  may  be  doubted  whether  most  of  in 
were  capable  of  instructing  the  people  in  their  spoken  language.  Ha 
invariably  showed  the  greatest  respect  fur  ecclesiastics  and  imnks,iBi 
sought  in  every  way  to  promote  their  influence  among  the  people.  Hi 
endeavored  to  soften  their  manners,  by  new  laws  imbued  with  a 
Christian  s]  int.  Yet  certainly,  many  foreign  means  were  also 
ployed  to  effect  the  suppression  of  paganism  and  the  introductioatf 
Christianity ;  and  the  conse^juence  of  this  was,  that  the  Christiami^ 
thus  imposed  was  not  seldom  rejected  agzun ;  hence  laws  must  be  M- 
acted,  for  the  punishment  of  apostasy  from  Christianity,  and  for  ill 
neglect ;  and  hence  later  reactions  from  paganism,  which  had  baea 
suppressed  by  force.  When,  in  the  year  1003,  Stephen  oonqMied 
Siebenbiirgen,  he  enforced  the  adoption  of  Christianitj  in  that  distzie^ 
as  also  in  a  part  of  Wallachia.3 

In  the  exhortations  au<l  maxims  of  government  which  he  drew  d 
for  the  use  of  his  ^m  and  successor,  Emmerich  (Henry},  he  haskft 
behind  him  a  proof  of  his  devout  temper  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  that  n» 
culiar  form  of  piety  which  was  determined  by  the  ecclesiastical  Sj/A 
of  his  age.* 

By  liis  pious  zeal,  and  meritorious  efforts  for  the  extension  of  fliB 
Christian  church,  Stephen  attained  to  the  honors  of  a  saint.  But  it 
was,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  is 


*  The  accounts  respecting  the  latter,  how-  ^  He  says  among  other  things  to  Iub: 
ever,  are  exu^iri'ratetl.  In  nis  exhortations  Obscr^'atio  orationis  maxima  acqiiisitiocit 
to  his  son  wo  find  no  indications  of  a  poca-  repilis  salutin.  Continua  oratio  est  peca^ 
liar  devotion  to  the  i>oi>e.  Seo  below,  toruni  ablutio  et  rcmi^sio.  He  advvef  Uiii 
p.  335.  whenever  he  f^oeA  to  church,  to  imittte  dit 

'  In  the  life  of  two  Polish  monks,  com-  example  of  kin^  Solomon.  andpniT  to  God 

posed  hv  a  conlemporar)*.  bishop  Muurus  for  wisdom.  I  Kings  ch.  iii.     WelJf  worthy 

of  Fiinrtcirchen.     These  two  monks  were  of  notice  is  the  manner  in  which  he  «peiki 

Zoeranl  and  Ucnedict.  who  came  to  Hun-  of  the  church,  as  the  communitv  of  MiB<> 

garv  for  the  imqw-w  of  assisting  in  the  es-  founded  on  Christ,  the  Kock  j  for  this  in- 

tablishment  of  the  new  church:  TemiH»rc  terpretation  of  8tcphen*s  wordi  ii  after  ill 

illo,  quo  sub  (.'hristianissimi  Stephani  regis  the  most  natural,  judging  from  the  connec- 

Batu  nomcn  et  rcb'^o  Deitatis  in  Pannonia  tion ;  though  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  M  hM 

rndis  adhuc  puUulalMit,  audita  fama  boni  been  observe<l  in  opposition  to  this  TkfW^ 

rectoris,  multi  ex  tcrris  aliis  canonici  et  mo-  that  in  the  Latinity  of  this  period,  the  it 

nachi  ad  ipsum.  (|uasi  ad  patrcm  contlue-  ilexive  pronoun  is  often  nscd  instead  of  thi 

bat.    Sec  Acta  Sanctorum  mens.  Jul.  T.  demonstrative.    The  words  are  as  fdOfomi 

IV.  f.  32C.  Ipse  Dominus  dixit  Petro.  quem  custodcB 

•  The  law  of  wStephen  :  Si  quis  obser\'a-  magistrumque  eidem  posuit  sanctae  eed^ 
tione  Ghristiinjitatis  neglecta  et  negligen-  siae;  tu  es  Petrus  et  super  hanc  pett** 
tiae  stoliditatc  olatujt,  quid  in  cam  commi-  aediticabo  ecclesiam  mcam.  Seipsomtfi^ 
sent,  juxta  qualitatem  ofTensionis  ab  epis-  dem  nominalmt  petram,  vemm  noB  BT 
copo  suo  per  disciplinam  canonum  judice-  neam  vel  lapideam  super  se  aedificitia 
tnr.  If  he  refused  to  sulimit  to  the  penalty  ecclesiam  dixit ;  sed  populnm  acqnisitioaiit 
imp08e«l  on  him,  it  should  be  made  more  gentem  electam,  divinam.  gregcm  fide  do^ 
severe.  Tandem  si  per  omnia  resi^ttens  in-  tum,  baptismatc  lotum.  ohrismate  unctiBi 
reniatur.  regali  jujlicio  scilicet  dcfcnsori  sanctam  super  se  aediticatam  ec 
Christianitatis  tradatur.  See  Actis  Sanct  dixit  See  Acta  Sanct.  I.  c.  f.  544. 
meis.  septr.  T.  L  C  548. 
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liich  the  Christian  church  was  planted  by  him  in  Hungary,  tiiat  the 
ly  YTBs  prepared  for  a  reaction  by  a  pagan  opposition-party,  who  had 
ide  some  attempts  at  insurrection  even  under  the  reign  of  Stephen 
Boaelf,  and  who  continued  them  into  the  succeeding  times, — a  party 
posed  to  the  political,  as  well  as  the  rehgious,  principles  by  which 
BDphen  aimed  to  change  the  condition  of  the  people.^  Twice  in  the 
inrse  of  the  eleventh  century  this  party  succeeded  in  reestablishing 
m  pagan  worship,  to  accomplish  which  they  took  advantage  of  the 
fitical  revolutions  in  1045  and  1060,  under  king  Andrew  and  king 
da  ;  yet  these  were  but  transient  efforts ;  and  by  force  or  by  craft, 
le  Christian  monarchs  contrived  to  defeat  the  opposition.^ 
Such  were  the  facts  connected  with  the  extension  of  Christianity  in 
D8  period.  We  must  now  turn  to  the  opposite  side,  and  consider  the 
becKS  and  hindrances  which  it  had  to  encounter.  In  the  preceding 
uiod,  we  took  notice  of  the  check  which  was  given  to  the  progress 
F  the  Christian  church  in  Spain  by  the  supremacy  of  the  Mohammo- 
an  Arabians.  Still  the  Christians  were  allowed  by  the  laws  to  enjoy 
he  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  on  this  score  they  suffered  from 
he  civil  authorities  no  disturbance  or  restraint  whatsoever.  Thus 
key  remained  down  to  the  year  850  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  tran- 
foQlity  and  peace.  Christians  were  employed  at  court,  and  in  the 
dnunistration  of  civil  and  military  trusts,  without  a  suspicion  being 
rsoited  that  they  were  acting  inconsistently  with  their  religious  con- 
rictions.3  Clergymen  and  monks,  who  wore  skilled  alike  in  the  Ara- 
nc  and  Latin  tongues,  were  preferred  before  all  others  as  translators 
n  the  negotiations  with  Christian  princes.^  Men  who  regarded  the 
ireservation  of  the  ancient  culture,  which  had  arisen  from  the  study 
)f  Roman  literature,  and  the  Scriptural  knowledge  drawn  from  the 
Latin  versions  of  the  Bible,  as  matters  of  supreme  importance,  com- 
plained that  the  youth  neglected  the  Latin  and  Christian  literature  for 
the  Arabian  and  Mohammedan.^  Marriages  were  not  seldom  con- 
tracted between  Mohammedans  and  Christians ;  and  in  such  cases  it 

*  Tet  CTcn  Stephen  had  exhorted  his  son  *  The  abbot  Samson,  of  Cordova,  aajs  in 

lo  resf>ect  the  ancient  national  spirit    Qais  his  Apolof^Jticns,  1.  II.  p.  385.    Espana  Sa- 

Graecas  irgerct  Latinos  Graecis  moribus  ?  grada,  T.  XI.    Appellatus  ex  ref^o  decrcto 

int  qnis  Latinns  Graecos  Latinis  regcret  ego  ipso,  quatenns,  nt  pridem  faccre  con- 

nomnu  ?  imllus.  sucveram,  ex  Chaldaeo  sermone,  in  Lati- 

'  See  joh.  de  Thwrocz  Chronica  Ilnnga-  nam  cloqainm   ipsos   epistolus    debcrem 

ronim  c.  42.  and  c.  46,  in  Schwandtner.  transferre. 

Scriptores  rcrum  Hungaricarum,  T.  I.  *  With  snch  a  complaint,  Panl  Alvarnfl 

'  See  manv  examples  in  the  Mcmoriale  concladcs  his  Indiculns  Lnminasos:  Nonne 

Saactorain  of  the  presbyter  Eulogios  of  omncs  jnvencs  Christiani  gentilicia  erudi- 

Cordova,  which  is  an  important  source  of  tionc  pracclari,  Arabico  cloijaio  sublimatl 

information  with  re^anl  to  the  condition  volnmma  Chaldaeomm  avidissime  tractant 

of  the   Christian  church  at  this  time  in  et  ecclesiae  flumina  de  paradiso  manantia 

Spain to  be  found  in  the  IV.  vol.  of  quasi  vilissima    contcmncntes,   Hen   pro 

Schott's  IIi**pania  illustrata,  and  in  the  Bib-  dolor  I  linguam  suam  ncsciunt  Christian!, 

liothecoe  of   the    church-fathers,   and    in  et  linguam  propriam  non  advertunt  latini, 

another  important  work  connected  with  this  ita  nt  omni  Christi  coUegio  vix  inveniator 

•nhiecr,  the  Indicnlu<«  luminosus,  composed  anus  in  mflleno  hominum  numero,  qui  sar 

bv  Faulus  Alvarus  of  Cordova,  a  fiiend  of  latatoriaa  firatri  potBf^JgjonfthUitor  dizi- 

£alo«rius',  —  also  in  the  Espana  Sagrada  gereUtens. 
of  Fiorez,  T.  XI.  ed.  III.  Madrid,  1772.  p. 
SI  9,  f.  \  9.  Qui  palatino  oflkio  illomm  ju- 
■fl  interrimit 
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sometimes  happened,  that  the  husband  converted  the  wife,  or  &e  wife 
the  husband,  to  Christianity ;  that  children,  educated  as  MokinnBe- 
dans,  became  Christians ;  and  fierce  contentions  sprung  up  Itetwecn 
brothers  and  slaters,  when  one  followed  the  faith  of  the  nfter,  fte 
other  that  of  the  mother.  But  under  such  circumstances,  jxoen- 
tions  mi(;ht  easily  be  engendered  ;  since,  according  to  the  MohMns* 
dan  laws,  apostasy  from  that  faith  must  be  punished  with  doA. 
And  tliou«;h  the  Christians  were  not  otherwise  oppressed  by  the  cM 
authorities,  than  by  being  obliged  to  pay  monthly  a  high  poll-tax,  al 
were  not  disturbed  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  worship  which  ni 
guaranteed  to  them  by  the  laws,  yet  the  signs  of  the  Christian  pnfe 
sion  coulil  hardly  fail  to  expose  them,  in  the  midst  of  Mohammefa 
fanaticism,  to  various  sorts  of  insult  and  abuse  from  the  popohci 
Clerg>ineu  could  not  appear  in  public  without  being  accosted  by  lb 
£Binatical  multitude  with  jeers  and  scofiBngs.  Boys  cried  after  im 
in  the  streets»,  stones  were  thrown  at  them.  Whenever  the  dead  lai 
buried  with  the  us>ual  solemnities  of  the  church,  the  infidels  were  tt 
lowed  by  tlio  ]x>pu1ace  with  curses.  The  ringing  of  the  chnrcfaMi 
afl5)rded  occasion  for  abusing  the  Christians  and  the  objects  of  tlnr 
faith.'  By  such  insults,  men  might  easily  be  excited,  especiaDj  ■ 
this  sultry  climate,  to  retaliate  wrong  for  WTong,  and  ridicule  fte 
prophet  of  tlie  Arabians.  From  words,  they  would  proceed  to  aeb; 
and  this  perhaps  ])roved  the  occasion  of  the  first  effusion  of  ChriiliB 
blood  ;  for  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Koran,  a  law  \d 
been  enacted,  tliat  whosoever  blasphemed  the  prophet,  or  offered  to 
strike  one  of  the  faithful,  should  be  punished  with  death.  Whofloewr 
HLSultod  one  of  tlio  faithful,  should  be  scourged." 

*  Tliis  >itniition  nf  th«'  Cliri>tians  is  do-  decolornnt.     Boil  cum  Im.cilicaesifrniifli. hoc 
MTUied  liv  iiK'ii  >vl)ii  attrrManN  dcfiMulcd  ost  tinnioiitifl  aciis  soiiitum.  qui  pro  cd* 
the  martyrs  from  tin-  u'|inmrh  of  Imvin;;  vontii  crclesine  adunandohoriiomnibuo- 
liwn  tin**  means  of  intorniptin^  tho  rela-  nonicis  ]K>n'utitur,nudiiint.  infandflitnuli 
tions  wliirh  scrurc-d  tho  C'hib^tiuns  in  tlie  con^eniinani,  ct  onnicm  scxumnniTerMB* 
cnjiiyini'iit  of  |H-ai'o  and  (piict.     Thus  Paul-  que  atMatiin  niillcno  oontumcb'anim  iob-    { 
ns  Alvtini<«  says  in  opposition  to  those  who  mio  maledirc  impctunt.     So  Eokt^im.  i> 
}>oaotcd  of  tho  ]K.'aoo  whiih  liad  hoon  en-  the  Memurialc  Sunctoruni,  1. 1.1.  c/M" ^ 
joyod  till  that  tinio.  (Indioulu>  Lumino^ns,  Cans.i  rcliponis  eorum  s^cniiui  abiqne 
p.  22W):  Quotidir  (»|i|>n>!iriis  ot  niille  i-on-  ]uM-])otimur,  udco  ut  mnlti  exiii  tacmiiMU*     I 
tumolianini  faoiiliu^  ohruti  ] termor utionom  montonini  siiomm  nos  indi^awsdijo^ceDt,    ( 
non  dioinius  nos  haUt\> !     Nam,  ut  alia  ta-  pro]>riusqae  sibimct   uccedcre  cxeaentDr, 
ccam,  rorto  diiin  dofuiirtonim  oori>ora  a  ma«^nam    scilicet   coinquiaatiooGm  exitt* 
Bncerdotihn^i  \  i<l<>nt  hnmo  dandu  }K)rtare,  mantos.  si  in  aliqiio  rorain  snanuu  tAmt 
nonnc  a}»ertis'<inns  vucihus  dicuiit :  Deus  ccumnr. 

non  miscrearis  illi^s.  ct  lapidibus  saininlotcs  *  That  hlasphcmv  of  the  prophet  mtflB 

Domini    impoti'iiti-^.    i;:nonnniosis    verM.s  l)e  )iunishcd  with  death.  ap])earH  from  tbs 

Sopulum  Domini  donotanto<.  etc.     Sic  iti-  history  of  the  martyrs:  and  whentbet^ 

cm  cum  el  saiirdotc-*  lapidos.  ante  vesti-  Im>i  John  of  St.  Gorze,  near  Meiz.  tibIbI 

gia  coram  revohcntos  ao  infami  nomine  Conlovu  oi^  umha»iiador  of  the  emperor 

dcrognntes,  vnli;ari  ])n>viT)iio  et  cantico  in-  Otiiol.  he  heard  this  stated :  T.i»  in  Icgibm 

honcsto  Kup^illaiit.  et   fidoi   si^um    (the  primum  dirumquc  est,  ne  qnis  in  rcUpomm 

fign  of  the  cross,  which  the  Mohammedani*,  eorum  quid  unquam  audcnt  loqni,  dmflt 

though  thev  recognized  Christ  aa  a  prophet,  vel  extraneiL<,  nulla  interccdente  R<1"{! 

yet  refusea  to  resjicct,  l>ecausc,  according  tionc  capita  plectitar.    Tlio  king  hfaniw 

to  a  8tory  received  into  the  Koran,  ther  forfeited  his  life,  incase  he  heard  sochhlm' 

supposed*  some  other  person  was  crucified  phemv,  and  failed  to  punish  it  with  dei^ 

in  tno  place  of  Christ)  opprobrioso  elogio  See  tLo  Vita  Joannis  Abbatia  Goiacn^ 
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The  GhristiaoB  tiieinselyesy  however,  were  not  of  one  mind  with 
regard  to  the  principles  of  conduct  which  duty  required  them  to  ob- 
Berye  under  these  difficult  circumstances ;  but,  as  in  earlier  times,! 
ihej  were  divided  into  two  parties,  the  rigid  and  the  more  liberal. 
Xhe  one  party  thanked  Grod  for  the  liberty  allowed  to  Christians,  even 
■nder  the  rule  of  unbelieyers,  to  confess  and  to  practise  the  piinciples 
off  their  faith.  They  thought  everything  ought  to  be  done  to  preserve 
ioTiolate  this  liberty  of  conscience  and  security ;  that  conformably  to 
Uie  Scriptural  precept,  every  act  should  be  avoided  which  could  fur- 
msh  the  unbelievers  any  occadon,  real  or  ap])arent,  for  persecuting 
ihe  Christians ;  that  all  abusive  language  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
They  considered  it  a  4uty  to  employ  every  means,  not  involving  a  de- 
lual  of  the  fmth,  to  preserve  and  foster  the  friendly  relations  subsisting 
between  tiiem  and  the  Mohammedan  magistrates.  Nor  would  they 
heritate  to  accept  offices  under  them,  and  in  so  doing  sought  to  avoia 
ererything  tliat  might  give  oSbnce.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  looked 
mpon  such  conduct  as  being  already  a  violation  of  the  duty  to  confess 
Cwiat  before  men,  and  not  to  be  ashamed  of  him.  Paul  Alvarus,  of 
Gordova,  one  of  the  fiercest  representatives  of  this  class,  casts  it  as  a 
nproach  upon  the  Christians,  that  by  accepting  offices  at  court  they 
became  guilty  of  participating  in  infidelity,  since  tliey  were  afraid  to 
|ny  and  cross  themselves  before  the  unbelievers,  and  dared  not  openly 
oonfess  the  deity  of  Christ  in  their  presence,  but  mentioned  him  only 
M  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Spirit,  titles  which  were  also  ^ven  to  him 
fai  the  Koran.3  He  styles  them  leopards,  taking  upon  themselves 
every  color.  He  accuses  them  of  adopting  Christianity  only  by 
halves.3  He  says,  that  for  the  sake  of  the  monarch's  fiivor  and  of 
temporal  aggrandizement,  they  were  willing  to  take  up  the  sword  to 
defend  unbelievers  against  their  own  brethren  in  the  faith.*  "  Day 
■nd  night  —  says  he  —  is  heard  from  the  turret  (the  minaret),  the 
^ce  which  blasphemes  the  Lord,  by  extolling,  at  the  same  time  with 
bim,  the  lying  proj[)het ;  ^  and  wo  to  our  times,  so  poor  in  the  wisdom 

mtlie  27th  of  February,  ^  120,  f.  712.    In  *  Contra  lidci  suae  socios  pro  regis  mtia 

tiie  Indiculus  Lamiuosus,  §  6,  is  cited  the  et  pro  vendiliilibus    muneribiu  et  defen- 

l«w :  Ut  qui  blasphcinaverit,  flngellctur,  ct  eionc  gcntilinm  proeliuntes. 

pcrcusserit,  occidatur.    That  the  bias-  •This  public  proclamation:   "There  is 

in  this  instance  cannot  rcfur  to  a  no  God  but  God.  and  Mohammed  is  his 

^ ling  of  Itloliummed,  may  be  gath-  prophet,"  was  a  specially  sore  grievance  to 

partly  from  the  connection,  and  partly  zealous  Christian**.  They  were  wont,when- 

ftom  the  judicial  mode  of  procedure   af-  ever  they  heanl  this  crj*.  to  pray  God  that 

Xeadr  mentioned.  he  would  deliver  them'  from  the  sin  they 

'  Vol.  I.  p.  26 1  —  262.  were  obliged  to  hear,  and  repeated  Ps.  97: 

■  In  the  Indiculus  Luminosns,  \  9 :  Cum  7,   "  Confounded  be   all   thcv  that  serve 

|Mlun  coram  ethnicis  orationcm  non  foci-  graven  image:*,  that  boast  tfiemselves  of 

tmt,  signo  cnicis  o^c'i Unites  frontcm  non  idols,"  wonls  which  certainlv  did  not  apply 

mnniunt,  Dcnm  Chri-^tum  non  aperte  co-  to  the  Mohanimcdans.    Eulogius,  of  Cor- 

Vim  cis,  sed  fugntis  scmionibus  profcrunt,  dova,  who  rites  this  in  his  Apologeticus 

'Wfoam  Dei  ct  Spiritnm,  ut  illi  asscrunt,  Martymm,  f.  31.3.  relates,  that  his  grand- 

Iprofitentes,  suasquc  (^onfcssiones  corde,  qua-  father,  whenever  he  heanl  this  cry  from  the 

ai  Deo  omnia  inspicicnti  scr\'antes.  minaret,  was  wont  to  sign  the  cross  on  his 

'  Qnid  his  omnibus,  nisi  varietatem  pardi  forehead,  exclaiming  with  a  sigh  :^ "  Keep 

selo  Dei  zelautibus  sibi  inessc  ostendunt,  not  thou  silence.  C>  God,  for  lo,  thine  cne- 

dum  non  intcgre,  scd  mcdie  Christiaiiia-  mies  make  a  tumult,  and  they  that  hate 

mom  dcfendnnt  ?  thee  hxn  lifted  up  the  head."  Pb.  83: 1^  2. 
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of  Christ,  that  no  man  can  be  found  to  erect,  according  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Lord,  the  banner  of  the  cross  over  the  mountains  of  Bab j^ 
Ion  and  the  dark  towers  of  pride,  and  present  to  God  an  efening 
sacrifice.^ 

Both  parties  by  proceeding  in  these  different  directions,  maj  fny 
possibly  have  missed  the  course  which  should  have  been  pursiied;  m 
m  a  case  where  such  elements  for  violent  collision  already  existed,  and 
a  religious  tendency  of  the  sort  we  have  just  described  was  lying  tt 
the  bottom,  it  certainly  needed  but  a  slight  occasion  to  provoke  peiM- 
cutious  on  one  side,  and  a  fanatical  enthusiasm  for  martyrdom  on  te 
other. 

Yet  the  first  who  suffered  as  a  martyr  in  ^pain  by  no  means  be> 
longed  to  that  fanatical  class,  but  rather  to  the  more  prudent  and  tes- 
perate  party.  He  was  a  priest  by  the  name  of  Ferfectus,  attached  to 
a  monastery  in  Cordova,  then  the  residential  city  of  the  Arabian  ca- 
liphs. Sometime  in  the  year  850,  under  the  reign  of  Abderbaman  II, 
Ferfectus  while  on  his  way  to  the  city  to  make  some  purchases  for  Us 
convent,  fell  into  company  with  a  party  of  Arabians.  They  asked 
him  many  questions  about  Christianity,  and  the  views  entertained  bj 
the  Christians  respecting  Mohammed.  The  last  inquiry  he  strove  to 
evade,  telling  them  he  was  loth  to  answer  it,  because  he  feared  he 
might  annoy  them  by  what  he  would  be  obliged  to  say.  Finally,  haw- 
ever,  he  concluded  to  inform  them,  since  they  invited  him  to  speak 
frankly,  and  promised  him  that  whatever  he  said,  it  should  nci  be 
taken  amiss.  lie  then  proceeded  to  represent  Mohammed,  for  reasons 
which  he  assigned  in  detail,  as  one  of  the  false  prophets  foretold  by 
Christ,  among  the  signs  of  the  last  time.  To  dl  this,  the  Arabians 
listened  with  ill-suppressed  anger ;  yet  for  the  present  they  let  the 
priest  go  imhanned,  that  they  might  not  break  their  promise  to  him. 
But  the  next  time  he  appeared  in  public,  they  seized  and  dragged  him 
before  the  judge,  where  they  accused  him  as  a  blasphemer  of  Moham- 
med. It  was  the  season  of  the  Mohammedan  fast.  He  was  therefore 
for  the  present  loaded  with  chains,  and  thrown  into  prison.  Some 
months  afterwards,  on  the  Mohammedan  Easter,  he  was  again  brought 
forth ;  and  as  he  steadfastly  confessed  his  faith,  and  instead  of  retract- 
ing only  confirmed  what  he  had  said  about  Mohammed,  he  was  con- 
demned to  death  and  perished  by  the  sword.^  The  long  repressed 
rage  of  the  Mohammedans  against  the  enemies  of  their  faith  having 
once  broke  loose,  it  soon  found  a  second  occasion  for  manifesting  itself. 
John,  a  Christian  merchant,  and  a  peculiar  object  of  their  hatred,  vas 
arraigned  before  the  tribunal,  where  he  was  accused  of  having  often 
blasphemed  the  prophet  wliile  disposing  of  his  goods  in  the  Baxar. 
As  the  charge  could  not  be  clearly  proved,  the  judge  attempted  to 

*  Ecce  et  quotidie  horis  diumis  et  noc-  juxta  jnssum  Domini  tonantis  nethcrii  ?n- 

turnis  in  turribus  suis  et  montibus  caligosis  per  montes  Babylonioe  onligosasqae  tarrrt 

Dominum  malcdicunt,  dum  vatcm  impudi-  Buperbiae  crucis  fidei  attollat  vexillam  fA- 

cum,  peijurum,  rabidum,  et  iniquum,  una  criHcium  Deo  offerens  vcspertinum. 

cum  Domino,  testimonii  voce  cxtollunt.  £t  '  See  Eulogii  Memoriale  Saoctonun  ^ 

heu  et  vae  huie  tempori  nostro.  sapientiae  IL  c.  L 
Chriflti  egeno,  in  quo  nolliu  inTenitar,  qui 
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(brce  him  to  deny  hie  &it}i  by  resorting  to  the  Bconrge.  After  having 
been  beaten  till  he  iras  half  dead,  he  was  thrown  into  prison ;  then  he 
was  driven  through  the  city,  mtting  backwards  on  an  ass,  with  a  herald 
raoclaiming  before  him,  "  IDiis  is  the  puniehment  of  the  man  who  darei 
Uaspheme  the  prophet."  But  as  he  firmly  persisted  in  confessing  his 
futh,  he  too  was  executed.'  Next  appeared  before  the  judge,  a  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Isaac,  from  the  monastery  of  Talanos,  eight  nutes 
distant  from  Cordova,  where  an  unusual  degree  of  fanatical  excitement 
prevailed.  He  pretended  that  he  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
mg  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  with  a  view  rf 
embiainng  it.  The  jndge,  iJeascd  with  the  idea  of  gunlng  so  impor- 
teat  a  preselyte,  took  pains  to  expound  to  bim  the  doctrine  of  the  pro- 
phet. But  great  was  his  rage,  when  the  monk,  instead  of  being  coih 
nnced,  undertook  to  refiito  what  he  advanced,  at  the  same  time  vilify- 
ing Mohammed,  whom  he  represented  as  a,  detestable  impostor  and 
■educer  of  manldnd.  The  matter  was  reported  to  the  caliph,  who 
radered  the  monk  to  be  executed.  A  mistaken,  fanatical  seal  of  this 
■cut,  to  confess  Christ  before  the  imhelievcrs,  now  spread  abroad  Bke 
xn  infection,  seizing  upon  that  tendency  to  extravagant  asceticism 
which  existed  before.  From  the  mountiuns,  deserts,  and  forests, 
monks  came  forth  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  truth.*  Among  these 
crowds  who  vielding  to  a  fanatical  impulse,  sacrificed  their  lives  without 
■ay  reasonable  object,  were  young  men  and  women  belonging  to  the 
Erst  &mllies  of  the  land.  Sometimes,  however,  they  did  not  present 
themselves  of  their  own  accord  as  voluntary  sacrifices  ;  but  Mohamme- 
dan relatives  took  advantage  of  their  descent  from  Mohammedan  fami- 
Ees,  whether  on  the  father's  or  the  moUier's  nde,  to  complun  of  them 
as  apostates.  Thus  ii^ora,^  for  example,  was  a  young  unmarried  wo- 
man descended  from  parents  of  mixed  religion,  her  &ther  being  an 
Arabian  and  a  Mohammedan,  her  mother  a  zealous  Christian.  The 
mother  had  educated  her  in  Christianity,  and  from  childhood  she 
manifested  a  temper  of  sincere  and  ardent  piety.  Her  brother  being 
a  bigoted  Mohammedan,  disputes  could  hardly  fiul  to  arise  between 
the  two  on  the  matter  of  their  faith  ;  and  the  fanatical  brother,  when 
be  found  that  all  the  pains  he  took  to  convert  his  uster  were  onavaiV 
ing,  grew  exasperated  against  her.  He  accused  her  as  an  apostate. 
She  assured  the  judge,  that  on  the  contrary,  she  had  never  been  a 
Mohammedan,  but  had  been  brought  up  from  infancy  as  a  Christian. 
The  judge  ordered  her  to  be  severely  scourged,  that  she  might  be 
fijTced  to  a  denial.  But  as  she  continued  steadfast,  and  never  uttered 
a  syllable  against  Mohammed,  he  dismissed  her.  She  spent  some  time 
in  retirement ;  but  finally  felt  construed  te  present  herself  again  be- 
fore the  judge,  and  not  only  confess  her  own  faith,  but  testify  against 
Mohammedanism  and  its  prophet.     She  did  so,  and  was  executed. 

'  Enlog.  1. 1.  c.  t.  2*3,  and  the  Indiculua  fosKionia  per  dpACrta  nmiitiiini  el  ncmora 

InmmcMiui  f  b.  «olLliic|[num  in  Dei  atnlcm  plat  lone  frucn- 

'  Euloj-ia"  of  CordoTB,  iwy»  conwming  Ics  "d  uponto  ct  pnbliea  dBtcitaodnm  H 

the  manner  in  vhirh  the  example  of  mnr-  nrnledicendDin    KClM^^k^MBa    exilire 

tjldom  operated  (Memoriala  Sanctor.  I.  II.  coepL                        ''^^^^^  ' 

e.L  near  the  end :  Huttoa  otio  xccnrae  con-  '  See  Ento^M  11 
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Hiore  were  not  wantinf;  both  ecclesiaBdcs  and  lajmen,  wlio  dinp 
proved  alto;;ethor  the  conduct  of  those  that  were  so  ready  to  ofc 
theniselvofl  as  voluntary  victims.  These  consisted  partly  of  ndi  ai 
feared,  an<I  wished  to  avert  the  bad  consequences,  which  threilaed 
the  i>eace  of  the  Christians ;  and  in  part  of  such  as  were  conniind 
tliat  this  was  n(»t  the  ri;:ht  way  to  confess  Christ,  but  directljijt 
variance  \uth  the  teacliin^  and  example  of  our  Lord  and  of  theap» 
ties.  They  looked  u])on  such  conduct  as  the  effect  of  pride,  froa 
wliich  no  pxHl  could  result,  and  as  manifesting;  a  want  of  that  Clm 
tiaii  love,  which  ou;rht  to  be  shown  even  unto  unbelievers.  Tliej 
knew  that  reviliii;:  and  abuse  formed  no  part  of  Christianity,  and  tkt 
by  such  means  the  kin;:<lom  of  God  could  not  be  promoted.^  But  two 
men,  who  at  that  tune  stood  high  in  the  veneration  of  Spazush  Chi» 
tians,  the  priest  Eulo^rius,  afterwards  bishop  of  Toledo,  and  Vwi 
AJvarus,  his  friend,  hurried  on  by  a  fervent  but  passionate  seal,  istiA 
lacked  the  cool  composure  of  good  sense,  Uihored  in  opposition  to 
these  more  prudent  views  ;  and  their  whole  influence  went  contiDinllf 
to  kiniUe  and  cherish  the  flame  of  enthusiasm.  The  caliph  Abde^ 
haman  required  the  metropUtan  Recafrid,  archbishop  of  SefiDey 
under  whom  the  church  of  Conlova  stood,  to  employ  his  ecclesiastial 
authority,  which  the  caliph  liimself  intended  to  back  by  that  of  thfe 
state,  to  restoi*e  the  public  tranquillity.  The  archbishop  issued  a 
ordinance,  forbidding  tliis  uncalled  for  appearance  before  Mohammfr 
dan  tribunals  :  and  when  Saul,  bishop  of  Cordova,  who  was  doubflM 
under  the  influence  of  Eulogius,  stood  forth  in  defence  of  the  putf 
attacked  by  the  uietnip)litan,  tlie  latter  caused  all  obstinate  ecdefr 
astics,  at  the  head  of  whom  stood  Eulogius,  to  be  thrown  in  prisofL* 
From  his  place  of  confinement,  Eulogius  adch-essed  to  the  Flora  abov^ 
mentioned,  and  to  Mary,  her  friend  and  com[>anion  in  suflfering,  i 
letter,  exiiortiug  them  to  confront  martyrdom  with  firmness,  and  coft- 
firming  them  in  the  ])ei-suasion,  that  they  had  done  right  in  abusing 
the  false  prophet.  The  young  women  had  been  informed  how  mod 
mjury  this  conduct  had  ilone  to  the  church  ;  —  the  communities  hsd 
been  deprived  of  their  clergy,  the  priests  lay  in  chains,  no  more 
offerings  conld  be  made  at  tlie  altars.  He  told  them,  they  ahooU 
reply,  a  broken  and  contrite  heart  is  a  sacrifice  well  pleasing  to  God. 
Such  a  heart  antl  a  humble  spirit  would  be  accepted  of  God,  even 
without  aiiv  other  oflorin^:.  The  Lord  would  not  suffer  his  confessoia 
to  be  put  to  sliame.  J>ut  that  they  had  done  wrong  in  abusing  w 
false  prophet  whom  men  would  persuade  them  to  follow,  —  this  thcj 
could  not  own,  witliout  denying  the  tnith.  As  it  is  the  peculiar 
method  of  enthusiasm  to  direct  every  feeling  at  a  single  point,  leav- 
ing every  other  human  interest,  which  Christianity  holds  sacred,  to 

*  See  die  MoiuorialL'  of  Kulofrius,  1.  I.  f.  in  one  of  the  subterranean  chambeiBi  or 
245.  caverns,  which  were  lirst  uaed  by  the  An- 

*  See  the  Lifo  of  Ku!o;:ius,  l»y  Alvar,  in  biiins  of    Spain  as  dangeons,  and  then 
Sehott  IV.  f.  224.  al>o  in  iIjc  Ani-i  Sane-  were  afterwards  made  to  serre  the 
toruni,  in  Vol.  H.  at  the  XI.  of  Mureh,  purpoiic. 
tfce  c.  II.     Eulogiiu  vna  con  lined  at  tint 
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ontemptuouB  neglect,  so  it  was  in  the  case  of  Eulogius.  Following 
lis  peculiar  bent,  he  exhorted  those  who  aspired  after  the  crown  of 
lartyrdom,  but  bj  many  domestic  ties  were  stiU  reminded  of  the 
ntj  of  self-preservation,  to  rise  above  all  such  subordinate  conside- 
ations. 

A  young  man,  Aurelius,  descended  on  his  father's  side  firom  a 
lohammedan,  and  on  his  mother's  from  a  Christian  family,  but  who 
ad  lost  his  parents  in  early  life,  went  to  live  with  his  aimt,  a  pious 
Siristian,  under  whose  care  he  was  brought  up  ;  and  by  the  lessons 
f  Christian  piety  with  which  she  imbued  his  mind,  he  escaped  the 
nfluence  of  his  Mohammedan  teachers,  who,  while  they  instructed 
am  in  Arabic  literature,  endeavored  at  the  same  time  to  gain  him 
<fer  to  their  religion.  He  remamed  a  zealous  Christian.  Next  he 
oanied  Sabigotha,  a  young  woman  ox  like  Christian  zeal,  who  also, 
Ij  a  particular  providence,  had  been  saved  from  the  influence  of 
oMiammedanism,  and  conducted  to  Christianity.  Both  her  parents 
rere  Mohammedi^ ;  but  her  fSskther  having  died  early,  her  mother 
Harried  a  second  husband,  who  was  secretly  a  Christian.  The  latter 
ook  every  pains  to  convert  his  wife  to  Christianity,  as  well  as  to  train 
tp  his  stepdaughter  in  the  same  faith ;  and  she  received  baptism. 
LureUus  was  a  witness  of  the  transaction,  when  John  the  merchant, 
ifter  enduring  so  much  suffering,  was  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the 
nultitude.  This  spectacle  led  both  him  and  his  wife  to  resolve  on 
xreparing  themselves,  by  a  rigidly  ascetic  life,  for  the  sufiering  of 
oartyrdom.  But  the  anxiety  which  he  felt  for  lus  two  young  chil- 
ben,  who,  left  behind  as  orphans,  would  be  surrendered  over  to  the 
ofluence  of  Mohammedanism,  still  kept  him  back.  He  made  known 
118  scruples  to  Eulo^us.  The  latter  exhorted  him  not  to  allow  him- 
telf  to  be  deterred  by  such  considerations  from  following  his  call  to 
rear  the  crown  of  martyrdom ;  but  to  place  his  trust  in  Ood,  the 
Father  of  the  fatherless,  who,  without  his  aid,  could  preserve  his 
ihildren  in  the  faith ;  pointing  him  to  children  of  Christian  parents, 
fho  had  apostatized  fix)m  the  fjEuth,  and  to  other  children  of  imbe- 
iaving  parents,  who  had  been  led  to  embrace  it.  Aurelius,  together 
vith  his  wife,  afterwards  found  the  martyrdom  which  they  sought.^ 
two  other  Christians,  one  an  old,  the  other  a  young  man,  repaired  to 
i  mosque  where  the  people  were  assembled,  and,  as  preachers  of 
repentance,  announced  the  wrath  of  God  against  unbelievers,  while 
tfaay  reviled  Mohammedanism  and  the  false  prophet.9  The  assembled 
aomtitude  were  excited  to  a  frenzy  of  madness,  and  the  two  Christians 
vould  have  been  torn  in  pieces,  had  not  the  civil  authorities  inter- 
posed, and  conveyed  them  off.  As  they  had  desecrated  the  holy 
place,  they  were  sentenced,  first  to  lose  their  hands  and  legs,  and 
then  to  be  beheaded.     These  incidents  aroused  the  suspicions  and 

^  See  Eoloff.  Memoriale  Sanctoram,  1.  logins  then  asked  her,  what  she  would  give 

IL  c  10.    EuTogius  states,  that  the  dangh-  him  for  it  she  answered :  Father,  I  wiU 

tor  left  an  orphan,  when  eight  years  old,  pray  the  Lord  to  reward  l||^^^  Pora- 

bened  him  to  give  an  account  of  the  life  dise.                             ^fl^lMk^ 

indTtafferiiiffs  c?  her  pannti.    When  En-  '  L.  e.  L  EL  c  13b   -M^^^^^^m- 

29»  ^r        \ 
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anxiety  of  tlio  caliph,  and  the  Christians  were  threatened  viA  a 
general  pcrsocution.  Many  were  executed  ;  many  sought  sifctT  m 
flight,  and  wandered  aliout  without  a  home.  Even  such  as  partook  at 
first  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  martyra,  now  declared  against  im ; 
they  imputed  it  to  them,  that  the  quiet  of  the  church  had  bc«  de- 
stroyed, an<l  ])ronounced  them  the  authors  of  all  the  evils  whidi  fhe 
Christians  were  now  called  to  suffer.  The  caliph  required  tlie  tio 
Spanish  metro]y>Utans,  the  archbishops  of  Toledo  and  of  SeriUe,  to 
call  an  ecclesiastical  assembly,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  meuom 
to  prevent  these  disturbances  of  tlic  public  tranquillity  ;  and  a  eoofr 
cil  at  Conlova,  in  the  year  852,  made  an  ordinance,  that  for  tb 
future  no  one  should  rasli  unbidden  to  make  confession  before  tb 
magistrate.'  Soon  after  the  caliph  AMerhaman  died,  and  his  n» 
cessor,  Mohammed,  dL?mi?=scd  every  Christian  from  the  places  of  favft 
at  court  and  hi  the  state.  Under  his  reign,  their  situation  beciM 
more  un[ileasant  tliau  ever ;  while  there  were  indi\nduals  still  vb 

S resented  themselves  before  the  tribunals,  and  courted  martjrdon. 
_  lany  were  driven  by  fear  to  deny.     Eulogius,  who  bj  his  exhotfr 
tions  had  stimulated  numbers  to  confess  and  suffer  niart\Tdom,  was 
himself  one  of  the  very  last  victims.     Tlie  occa-sion  was  as  foUom.' 
Leocritia,  a  young  woman,  belonging  to  a  considerable  fiunily  whoDj 
given  to  Mohammedanism,  had  in  early  childliood  been  won  over  to 
Christianity,  and  induced  to  receive  baptism,  by  the  pious  efibrta  rf 
a  relative  who  was  a  devoted  Christian.     In  vain  clid  her  pareoto 
seek,  by  friendly  words,  then  by  threats,  and  finaUy  by  corporeil 
chastisement,  to  bring  her  off  from  Christianity ;  but,  as  Alvarus  sajs, 
the  flame  whicli  Christ  had  enkbidled  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  could 
be  subdued  neitlier  by  fear  nor  by  force.     That  she  might  not  expose 
her  faith,  however,  to  constant  jeopardy,  but  live  in  the  free  enjop- 
ment  of  it,  she  resolved  to  flee  from  her  parents'  house,  and  con- 
trived, by  means  of  Kulogius,  the  main  supix)rt  of  all  who  snflisred 
for  the  faith,  that  a  secret  place  of  refuge  should  be  provided  tat 
her.     But  lier  exasperated  parents  succeeded  in  discovering  the  place 
of  her  retreat ;  and,  with  her,  Eulogius  was  dragged  before  tie  tri- 
bunal,    lie  steadfastly  confessed  his  faith,  viUfying  Mohanuned  and 
his  doctrine.     In  vain  Mohammedans  tliemselves,  who  respected  him 
on  account  of  his  blameless  hfe  and  extensive  acquirements,  told  him 
that  he  was  still  at  liberty  to  retract  many  thmgs  which  he  had  said. 
He  would  not  be  sliakcn  ;  and  condemned  to  death,  in  the  vear  859, 
suffered  the  execution  of  liis  sentence  with  tlio  utmost  serenitj  nai 
cheerfulness. 

We  have  still  to  describe  more  fully  the  remarkable  controvenj) 
which  at  that  time,  was  carried  on  in  Spain,  respecting  the  venenlioa 

*  Eulogius  says  (1.  II.  c.  15.  1.  c),  that  still  for  holding  in  honor  the  meiAoiTcf 

out  of  fear  they  ilnrod  not  ojjenly  express  those  martvrs.    To  be  sure,  £alogi«,'widi 

their  convictions,  that  they  resorted  to  dis-  all  his  entliusiasm  for  those  martmi  ^ 

simolation,  to  an  equivocation  which  he  hardly  be  considered  an  nnprejond  «i^ 

thought  inexcusable,  non  inculpabile  simn-  ness. 

ktionM  inooDfiiltam,  in  that  thej  were  '  Al?ar.  Tita  e.  6. 
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lae  to  these  martyrs.  The  two  friends,  Eulogius  and  Alvar,  contend- 
ed in  their  favor.  The  former  wrote  on  tiiis  occasion  his  Apology  for 
be  martyrs  (Apologeticus  martyrom),  the  second  his  Luminous  Exhi- 
lition  (Indiculus  luminosus).  Eulogius  cites  the  following  objections 
Kf  his  opponents  to  the  veneration  of  these  martyrs.  They  were  not 
vorthy  of  comparison  with  the  ancient  martyrs ;  for  they  had  not,  like 
lie  latter,  stood  forth  in  the  conflict  with  idolaters,  but  only  with  such 
18  worshipped  the  same  Ood  as  the  Christians.  They  had  not  died 
ike  the  latter  a  slow  and  painful,  but  a  quick  and  easy  death.  They 
iftd  not,  like  the  latter,  been  signalized  as  saints  by  miracles.  On  the 
ither  hand,  Eulogius  mmtained,  that  of  none  who  refused  to  recognize 
[Jhrist  as  being  true  God  and  true  man,  could  it  be  said,  that  they 
imrship  the  same  true  Grod  in  common  with  the  Christians.  On  the 
filforent  form  of  death  nothing  depended ;  everything  on  the  sameness 
)f  diiqxMition,  which  gives  martyitlom  its  ^gnificance  in  the  sight  of 
Gk>d,-— zeal  for  Grod's  glory,  and  love  for  his  kingdom,  which  disposi- 
ion  these  confessors  possessed  in  common  with  the  older  martyrs.  In 
pespect  to  miracles,  they  did  not  constitute  the  essential  thing  in  fsuth, 
Ifot  were  only  given  as  the  seal  of  fsuth  to  the  church,  when  it  was  first 
iboat  to  be  founded.     As  it  was  only  by  faith  men  could  attain  to  the 

Swer  of  working  miracles,  so  it  was  evident  that  faith  had  the  prece- 
nee  of  miracles ;  and  it  remains  even  when  miracles  cease.  Faith 
done  made  martyrs :  it  was  the  root  and  foundation  of  all  the  virtues : 
il  helped  the  wrestler,  it  helped  the  conqueror."^  Alvanis  writes  with 
iBore  heat  against  his  opponents.  ''  The  weak  and  timid  may  flee  — > 
wys  he — but  the  strong  and  noble-hearted  should  fight."  As  the 
other  side  appealed  to  the  words  of  Christ  (Matt,  x.)?  otlen  quoted  for 
ihe  same  purpose  in  the  ancient  church,  where  he  bids  those  who  are 
persecuted  to  flee  from  one  city  to  another,  he  replied,  Indeed  they 
ifaould  flee,  but  not  to  keep  the  sacred  treasure  concealed,  but  to  pro- 
claim it  everjr^vhere.  By  their  preaching,  those  ancient  Christians  had 
provoked  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  heathen.  Many  of  the  ancient 
witnesses  had  voluntarily  sacrificed  themselves  according  to  the  exam- 
ine of  our  Lord,  they  had  attacked  governors  and  kings  with  many  an 
opprobrious  word.*  You  say  the  present  is  not  a  time  of  persecution ; 
I  say,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not  a  time  of  the  Aix)stles,  because  the 
shepherds  from  whom  a  flame  of  light  should  go  forth  to  pierce  the 
danmess  of  the  unbelievers,  want  the  apostolic  zeal ;  —  and  he  then 
proceeds  to  depict  the  shameful  condition  of  the  oppressed  Christians. 
He  next  refutes  the  charge,  that  the  Christians  had  first  provoked  the 
persecution  by  their  uncalled  for  abuse  of  Mohammed.  The  two  first 
martyrs,  Perfectus  the  priest,  and  John  the  merchant,  had  not  sought 
marfyrdom,  but  had  been  forced  to  it  by  the  imbelievers.  Then  after 
having  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  persecution  had,  in  no  sense  what- 
ever, been  first  excited  by  a  voluntary  self-ofifering  of  the  Christians, 

'  Nihil  est  enim,  c|uod  sincerae  fidei  de-        '  Qnod  magis  Rolid  cstis  reprehendere, 

Mgetnr,  qaia  nee  almd  a  nobis  Dens  qaam  mnltia  contomeliis  praesides  et  principw 

idem  exigit.    Hanc  diligit,  hanc  reqnirit,  flitigMie. 
Iniic  coacta  promittit  et  tribnit 
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he  comes  to  speak  of  those  whom  he  calls  voluntary  martyrs  ;^  and  de- 
8criV>es  tlicm  as  men  who  were  actuated  not  bj  human  paaaoo,  Imt 
purely  hy  a  divine  zeal ;  men  who  could  oppose  no  check  to  dKirovn 
course,  but  must  necessarily  follow  their  diyiue  vocation.*  If  eiror— 
savs  he  —  must  not  he  openly  attacked,  why  did  Christ  come  don  to 
the  earth  V  Why  did  he  lip:ht  up  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  without  Aor 
askin;r,  without  their  seeking  their  own  conversion  ?  ^Vhj  Imv 
propliets  and  a^)ostles  been  sent  ?  But  the  proclamation  of  the  goBfA 
was  not  limited  solely  to  the  apostolic  times ;  it  was  destined  to  reaek 
through  all  ages,  till  all  nations  should  be  converted  to  the  fiutk 
Among  the  race  of  Ishmael,  however,  no  preacher  had  as  yet  appe» 
ed,  so  that  those  confessors  had  first  fulfilled  for  that  race  the  tfOt 
tolic  calling.3  He  ridicules  those  who  could  not  discern  in  the  maz^ 
the  spirit  of  humility,  love  and  meekness.  In  his  zeal  for  the  ^017  of 
God,  he  extols  a  holy  cnielty,  and  holds  up  before  them  the  eiam|ii 
of  Elijah  who  slaughtered  the  priests  of  Baal,  not  with  words,  but  in 
the  sword.'*  He  next  considers  the  objection,  that  it  was  by  means  of 
those  martyrs  the  communities  were  deprived  of  their  priests,  and  iltf 
mass  could  not  he  celebrated.  But  he  represents  this  as  a  difine 
judgment  sent  upon  the  despiscrs  of  the  martyrs ;  and  he  proceeditD 
describe  the  manner  in  which  it  was  customary  to  treat  them.  Hmm 
who  ought  to  be  pillars  in  tlie  church,  he  says,  appeared  before  fli 
judges  of  their  own  accord,  and  accused  these  persons.  Bishops,  il^ 
hots  and  nobles  had  combined  to  stigmatize  tliem  publicly  as  heretieB; 
and  martynlom  (that  is,  undoubtedly,  voluntary  self-offering),  was  fiv* 
bidden  to  the  ]>eople  under  pain  of  excommunication ;  men  were  boond 
under  oaths  not  to  <lo  it,  not  to  answer  the  revilinga  of  the  unbeliev€n 
by  reviling.^     lie  concludes  this  work  with  a  fierce  attack  on  Moham- 

*  S|X)ntiiiu'i  inartyrc's.  cos«lemque     dtbitora    fidti    redilidernDl 
■  ColiiU'iv  lion  valuonmt  nirsum,  quia     >y  hat  Mimlncss  of  passion,  to  consider  tboie 

conati  8unt  iniplcrc   aetemi  sui   Doiuiui  unl>olievcrs  as  dcbitorcs  fidci,  after  such  t 

juMsum.  preaching  of  the  gospel. 

•  Aye  must  ovrn.  thov  laid  down  their  *  He  says  of  his  opponent,  c- 11  :  Qui  in 
testimony  in  a  wav  >vin\h  would  neressa-  suis  contumeliis  ehiti,  sa|>erhi  sunt  et  in* 
lily  contirm  the  unln'IicviTS  in  tiieir  ])roju-  flexi  et  contra  hostes  Dei  humile*.  man- 
dice  against  Christianity,  instead  of  hriu^-  surti,  simpliiH.\s  apparent  et  qnieci:  di^csnt 
ing  them  nearer  to  the  faith.  They  did  tamen  a  Christo,  ab  oninihns  prophetis, 
just  that  which  C'hrist  dcs<'ril)fs  as  "ca!*iing  ajxxtolis  seu  patrilnis  universi*  ad  illata 
pearls  before  swine."  (Occasionally,  how-  opprohria  existerc  humilcs  etdejecuetpio 
ever,  he  so  expresses  himself  as  if  the  eflVct  divinitatis  ulciscendum  comcmtam  foittt 
of  this  totimony  was  not  to  be  taken  into  et  rigirlos  esse  deltere  et  non  i>ietate  honnn 
the  account,  as  if  it  were  not  the  spirit  of  incongrua,  sed  cnidilitnte  hac  sanctanteit 
lovo,  which  seeks  the  salvation  of  all,  that  Wo  may  surely  discern  already  in  this  tieiT 
spoke  out  of  him  ;  hut  he  only  meant,  that  Spaniard  .something  of  that  spirit,  whieh  at 
tnc  unlxjlicvers.  by  having  the  opportunity  a  later  period  kindled  up  in  Spain  the  fii« 
of  hearing  the  gosj^cl  proclaimed,  shoulil  of  the  Auto  da  fi^. 

be  left  without  any  ground  of  excuse  be-        *  Cap.  15 :  Tuos  ccolesiastiee  inteidia; 

fore  the  judgment-seat  of  God.    £t  certc  mus  et  a  quibus  nc  aliquando  ad  martnii 

non  apertc  ut  omnis  creatura  evangelii  surgerentpalmamjaramcntiimextornintiT 

Snedicationera  dixit  recipiat,  sed  nt  prae-  quibus  errores  gentilium  infringere  Tets* 

icatio  ecclesiae  omni  mundo  generaliter  mus  et  maledictum  nc  maledictionibos  ip* 

clareat,  per  quod  ministerium  et  pracdica-  petercnt,  evangelic  et  cmce  educta  ri  JB* 

toribus  inferatur  debitum  ))raemium  et  con-  rare  improbiter  fcciraiu.    We  may  see  ft«" 

temptoribus  justissimum  aetemum  sine  fine  this,  how  much  paina  the  ecclesiastical  <a- 

■appliciam,  and   of  those  martyrs:   iiti  thorities  took,  to  repress  these  fiuiaMil 

qMstdatns  Ticem  in  eosdem  impleTemnt  moTeniflntf. 
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medanism,  whicli  he  describes  as  a  reli^on  wholly  subservient  to  sense, 
Bzid  of  Mohammed,  whom  he  represents  as  a  forerunner  of  Anti- 
dhrist.^ 

When  the  preponderant  influence  of  the  more  thoughtful  majority 
mcceeded  in  putting  a  check  on  these  fanatical  extravagances,  the 
Chnstians  in  opain  were  permitted  once  more  to  enjoy  their  religious 
Breedom.  In  the  year  957,  the  monk  John  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Gk>rze,  near  Metz,  came  to  Spain  as  envoy  of  the  emperor  Othol.  He 
was  warned  by  the  Christians  of  that  country  against  doing  anything 
■riuoh  might  exert  an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  relation  of  the 
Christians  to  their  rulers,  and  cause  them  to  lose  the  free  exercise  of 
libeir  religion,  and  their  present  quiet  and  security.  A  bishop  said  to 
him :  '^  Our  sins  have  brought  upon  us  this  foreign  domination ;  and  the 
precept  of  the  apostle  Paul  (Rom.  13:  2)  forbids  us  to  resist  the  pow- 
en  tbat  are  ordained  of  God.  But  anud  these  great  evils,  it  is  still  a 
Bomfort,  that  we  are  not  prevented  fix)m  living  according  to  our  own 
UmSj  tiutt  the  Saracens  esteem  and  love  those  whom  they  see  observ- 
ooDScientiously  the  Christian  doctrines,  that  they  gladly  hold  inter- 
with  them,  while  on  the  contrary  they  mvariably  avoid  the  so- 
of  the  Jews.  For  the  present,  therefore,  we  consider  it  best,  in- 
■pmuch  as  we  are  not  molested  in  our  reli^on,  to  obey  them  in  every- 
which  does  not  compromise  our  faith."* 


^^  He  says  of  him  (c.  33) :   Adrersiu       '  See  Vita  Joannis  Abbatis  Gorzieiudfi 
hnmilitatis  magistram  erectus  est    at  the  27th  of  Febraary.  ^  122.  f.  713. 
illios  leoi^sima  et  jucanda  prae- 
oontamacis,  verbere  etgladio  usus  est 


SECTION  SECOND- 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  CONSTITUTION. 


I.   Papacy  and  thb  Popes. 

The  most  important  thing  in  studying  the  history  of  the  churdi  Mr 
stitution  in  this  period,  as  well  as  in  Uie  middle  ages  genenDjyistl 
sorvey  Trhat  was  slowly  and  gradually  done  for  the  realizati(m  ot  As 
church  thcocratical  system,  the  full  completion  of  which  was  i^euBlJ 
kept  in  view  by  the  church,  after  the  fondamental  position  had  €■» 
been  taken.  And  in  order  to  the  realization  of  mis  system  of  tb 
church  theocracy,  everything  depended  on  the  realization  of  the  idfli^ 
which  required  that  the  church  should  form  one  organic  whole  nndflf 
one  vmble  head,  by  which  all  the  parts  should  be  held  together— tt 
other  wonls,  on  the  formation  of  the  papacy.  For  it  was  only  (Am  flit 
the  church  could  be  expected  to  make  itself  independent  of  ihe  infc* 
ence  of  the  secular  power,  and  appear  as  God's  instrument  for  rcBO- 
delling  and  shaping  all  human  relations,  when  it  should  proceed  to  d> 
velop  itself  under  the  guidance  of  an  absolute  head,  not  subject  to  to 
power  of  any  individual  monarch,  and  able  to  keep  all  the  scattered 
members  of  the  great  whole  united  together.  See  Vol.  III.  p.  112.  P« 
this  reason,  we  must  henceforth  give  the  history  of  the  papacy  te 
precedence  over  all  other  matters  relating  to  this  subject  Taking 
this  view  of  the  matter,  one  phenomenon,  most  extensive  and  important 
in  its  influences,  may  well  claim  our  attention  in  the  first  plaice — a 
phenomenon  which  proceeded  from  and  again  powerfully  reacted  upon 
the  papal  theocratic  system  so  far  advanced  already  towards  its  cda* 
pletion  in  the  prevailing  mode  of  thinking  of  this  age ;  namely,  H* 
wide  circulation  of  a  new  code  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  which,  formed  fe 
the  exclusive  purpose  of  favoring  this  system,  acquired  great  aathori^ 
by  falsely  assuming  the  names  of  ancient  popes ;  we  mean  the  Pn^i^ 
fndorian  Decretals, 

We  observed  in  the  second  period,  that  the  collection  of  ecderiash" 
cal  laws,  drawn  up  by  the  Roman  abbot  Dionysius  Exiguus  in  the  rix4 
century,  and  containing  the  papal  decretals  from  the  time  of  Siriciofl 
downward,  acquired  the  greatest  influence  in  the  Western  chtndu 
This  collection,  which  was  widely  circulated,  and  used  in  the  churdi«8 
of  different  countries,  received  many  and  various  additions  fiom  the 
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idmission  of  other  and  later  ecclesiastical  ordinances,  such  as  the 
leeds  of  the  churches  of  diflFerent  countries  would  naturally  call  for. 
Such  was  the  case  in  particular  with  the  Gallic  and  Spanish  recen- 
AoD3  of  this  collection.  Among  these  latter,  there  was  one  especially 
known  by  the  venerated  name  of  Isidore  of  Seville^  Another,  how- 
erer,  appeared  under  the  same  name,  in  the  ninth  century,  which  con- 
tained a  complete  scries  of  the  decretals  of  the  Roman  bishops,  from 
Clement  downwards,  —  most  of  them  pieces  entirely  unknown  before, 
bnt  some  of  them  interpolated,^  at  an  earlier  period,  with  many  alter- 
Mions  and  inserted  clauses.  This  fraud  was  so  clumsily  contrived, 
ftnd  ignorantly  executed,  that  had  the  age  been  a  little  more  fitted  for, 
Or  less  disinclined  to  critical  investigations,  and  had  the  deception 
itself  not  fallen  in  with  a  predominant  interest  of  the  church,  it  might 
bave  been  easily  detected  and  exposed.  Still  its  author  did  not  invent 
Ind  shape  according  to  his  own  will  the  language  attributed  to  those 
Incient  bishops.  The  letters  were  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  pas- 
lages  borrowed  from  far  later  ecclesiastical  documents,  which  he  took 
he  liberty  to  alter  and  mutilate  so  as  to  suit  his  purpose  and  corre- 
ipond  with  his  notions,  not  even  giving  himself  the  trouble  of  removing 
rom  them  things  incongruous  to  the  age  in  which  the  letters  were  said 
0  have  been  written,  and  not  seldom  patching  them  together  without 
Xkj  intelligible  connection  whatsoever.  These  ancient  Roman  bishops 
[note  Scripture  from  a  Latin  translation,  formed  from  the  mixture  of 
Qe  made  by  Jerome  with  another  that  had  been  current  in  earlier 
imes.  They  refer  to  relations  between  the  state  and  the  church, 
rhich  could  not  possibly  have  existed  in  the  age  when  these  letters 
mrport  to  have  been  writtcd.^  We  meet  in  them  with  the  most 
attraordinary  anachronisms ;  as,  for  example,  that  Victor,  bishop  of 
itome,  wrote  concerning  the  contested  celebration  of  passover,  to  The- 
philus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  two  centuries  later.*  The 
scriptural  passages  cited  as  [proofs  are  altered  and  mutilated  with  an 
jftontery  and  ignorance  equally  shameful.* 
In  these  forged  decretals,  the  papal  theocratic  system  is  set  forth 

'  It  was  formed  l)Ctwccn  the  years  633  *  Tims,  for  example,  in  the  first  letter  of 

ind  C36;  for  it  coiit^iins  the  canons  of  tlio  Anaclcte.  the  words  spoken  liy  the  Sodom- 

bnrth  council  of  Toledo,  of  the  former  ites  a;:ainst  Lot,  Gen.  19:  9,*  are  brought 

ftar;  and  a  part  of  the  preface  to  this  col-  forward  as  evidence  against  peregrina  judi- 

ection,  which  has  its  natund  and  orij^inal  cia  in  ecclesiastical  matters ;  but  thev  are 

)Uice  in  the  same,  and  must  have  been  cited  as  Uie  words  of  God.    Unde  et  I%m- 

aken  from  it,  occurs  a;!:ain  in  the  Origincs  inns  mentioncm  faciens  Loth  per  Moscn 

if  l8i<lore,  whicli  could  not  have  been  pro-  locjuitur,  dicens.    Again,  what  is  said  in 

laced  after  the  latter  year.  Heb.  9:  13,  of  purification  by  the  blood  of 

•  As  the  first  epistle  of  Clement  to  James,  Christ  as  contrasted  with  the  lustrations  of 

ranslated  by  KuHnus.  the  Old  Testament^  is  applied  to  prove  the 

"  To  mention  but  one  example,  the  Ro-  magical  pnrifving  power  of  consecrated  wa- 

uui  bishop  Zephyrinus,  in  his  ep.  11,  at  the  ter  in  the  firstletter  of  the  bishop  Alexander, 

joce  of  the  second  century,  under  jtagim  Nam  si  cinis  vitulae  adspersns  sanguine 

mpcrors,  si>eaks  of  the  expulsion  of  the  populum  sanctificabat  (thewordaademen. 

Hshops,  which  was  forbidden  by  the  prae-  dationem  camis,  which  did  notwUtlw  par- 

)q)ta  imp*iratornm.  pose,  must  of  course  be  ^^f/H^/HS^^ 

<  Bnt  he  here  doubtless  was  confounded  mundabat,  mnlto  magis 

nth  a  bishop  Theophilus  of  Csesarea,  in  divinisqne  preeibua  sacr 

Palestine,  mentioned  in  the  church  histoiy  tificat  atque  mnndat 
li Bafinns ; whence  the  anachroiufni. 
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with  a  coinf)lctcness,  and'  pushed  to  an  extreme,  never  beEoie  ep 
pressed,  iu  aiiv  connected  series  of  eccleriastical  laws. 

The  idea  of  an  inviokble  caste  of  priests,  consecrate  to  God,  iiie 
fundamental  eleiueut  out  of  which  the  entire  hierarchical  ajteiwu 
comi)osed,  and  the  basis  on  which  it  reposes,  was  here  brou^toutand 
defended  by  omploving  and  perverting  Scriptural  texts,  espeoiDj 
from  the  Old  Testament,  in  a  manner  the  most  bold  and  &e  noil 
directly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  The  prieste  wen 
represented  as  the  apple  of  God's  eye,  the  familiares  Dei,  the  ipM 
aiett^  as  oj^posed  to  the  carnaleSj  the  term  which  was  applied  to  de 
laity.  Wlnx^vor  sinned  against  them,  sinned  against  God  himself,  ii 
they  were  the  rejiresentatives  of  God  and  Christ.  Men  were  to  M 
Christ  in  them,  llie  priests  were  subject  to  no  secular  tribunal ;  <■ 
the  contrary,  (lod  had  constituted  them  the  judges  over  all.  Ik 
passage  in  Ps.  8:2:  1,  was  often  applied  to  them,  "God  standetbia 
the  congregation  of  the  mighty,  he  judgeth  among  the  gods."  Al 
who  wei-e  oppressed  should  bo  able  to  look  to  the  priests,  and  lifii 
them  find  protection.  It  is  carefully  inculcated,  that  bad  priests,  if 
they  do  not  fall  from  the  faith,  must  be  tolerated,  as  sent  by  God; 
and  that  the  hiity  could  in  no  case  be  set  as  judges  over  them.  Cooh 
plaints  against  ecclesiastics  are  hedged  round  with  the  greatest  po^ 
sible  nunilier  of  ditliculties.  And  in  that  state  of  the  church,  when 
a  large  ]K)rtion  of  tlie  clergy  were  so  destitute  of  personal  d]gmtf,it 
was  iu  truth  necessary,  in  oi"der  to  maintain  the  digmty  of  the  pmfr 
hood,  that  it  slirnild  be  rendered  as  independent  as  jx«sible  of  p» 
sonal  worth.  It"  the  j^riests  should  once  come  to  be  regarded  as oigus 
for  the  transmission  of  magical  virtues  —  as  it  is  made  a  prominent 
point  in  tliene  decretals,  that  by  the  priest's  words  Chiist's  body  is 
produced,  —  with  this  would  easily  be  associated  the  idea  that,  althongli 
it  were  greatly  to  be  wished  tlie  priests  should  by  their  personal  diM*- 
acter  always  jjrove  to  be  worthy  organs,  yet,  even  independendj  rf 
this  personal  worth,  they  must  ever  be  regarded  with  reverence  as  the  I 
vehicles  thi'ough  whom  these  divine  virtues  are  communicated  to  men.  j 
The  inviolability  of  the  church  is  sharply  defined  and  strongly  insisted  j 
ui>on,  as  well  with  reference  to  the  proj^rty,  as  to  the  persoDS  conae-  j 
crated  to  its  service.  A  trespass  against  this  in^-iolabiUty  is  repre-  j 
sented  as  sacrllegium,  a  sin  against  God,  the  most  enormous  of 
crimes.  1 

The  princij^les  inculcated  with  regard  to  the  objective  importance 
of  the  i)riesthood  generally,  were  now  ap]>lied  especially  to  die  oflfce 
of  bishops,  iTs  thase  to  whom  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  had  been 
given  by  Christ.  Men  should  respect  even  the  unjust  decision  of  4 
bishop  ;  though  the  latter  ought  to  be  careful  never  to  make  such  » 
decision.  Thus  the  fear  of  the  ecclesiastical  sentence  was  alone  to  be 
strongly  impressed  on  the  laity .^    The  bishops  were  especially  to  1* 

'  In  the   second  letter  of  Pius,  which  Deum  commit  tit  or,  qnam  quod  in  booi- 

charactcristically  marks  the  spirit  of  these  nem.  sic  graviiis  2»acriltfgium  agere  qun 

decretals  in  reference  to  morals :  Non  gra-  fomioari. 

Tius  peccatum  est  fomicatio  quam  sacrilcgi-  '  In  the  letters  of  Urban :  Valde  timcfi^ 

un  i  sod  Hicat  majos  est  peccatum,  quod  in  est  scntcntia  episoopi  Ucet,  iiyiuie  ligec  sfr 
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>resented  as  inyiolable  persons,  to  be  protected  against  both  the  ar- 
rary  will  of  secular  power,  and  also  the  attack  of  other  ecclesiasti- 
I  authorities,  such  as  the  metropolitans,  with  whom  the  bishops  in 
)  Frankish  empire  were  frequently  in  dispute.  Both  were  closely 
mected  in  the  church  theocratical  plan ;  for  the  prince  might  be 
ibled,  by  employing  dependent  bishops  as  his  instruments,  to  force 
m  his  stisition  any  one  of  them  who  had  incurred  the  prince's  displeas- 
B.  The  only  means  for  maintaining  the  independence  and  inviolaoiliiy 
the  bishops,  was  for  them  to  possess,  in  a  head  over  the  entire 
nrch,  a  secure  refuge  against  every  arbitrary  procedure  and  oppres- 
^e  measure,  on  the  part  of  the  secular  power  and  of  their  ecclesias- 
•1  superiors  and  colleagues,  to  make  the  pope  the  judge  over  the 
bops  in  the  last  resort,  from  whom  there  could  be  no  appeal. 
1118,  then,  was  presented  a  coherent  organism  of  ecclesiastical  pow- 
I,  evolved  in  a  regular  gradation.  Over  the  metropolitans  were 
iced  the  primates  and  patriarchs.  But  over  all  presided  the  bishop 
Borne,  as  the  successor  of  St.  Petijr,  on  whom  in  particular  Christ 
d  conferred  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose.  It  was  repeatedly  incul- 
tod,  that  the  church  of  Rome  was  directly  constituted  head  over 
the  others,  by  Christ  himself.  The  episcopal  chair  of  Peter,  the 
inceps  apostolorum,  had  been  transferred  on  grounds  of  convenience 
m  Antioch  to  Rome.i  The  church  of  Rome,  which  appoints  and 
DBecrates  all  bishops,  is  therefore  the  sole  and  sufficient  judge,  m 
9  last  resort,  over  the  same,  to  which  in  all  cases  they  may  appeal.* 
nong  the  important  affiiirs  which  could  not  be  decided  without  the 
ttiority  of  the  pope,  belonged  the  cases  of  bishops.  In  one  of  the 
oretals,3  the  condition  is  indeed  expressed,  that  whenever  an  appeal 
made,  it  should  be  reported  to  the  pope.  But  in  other  places,  it  is 
pressly  declared,  as  indeed  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  from 
»  principle  lying  at  the  ground  of  these  decretals,  that  a  decisive 
nfcence  can  in  no  case  whatsoever  be  passed  upon  bishops,  without 
B  concurrence  of  the  Romish  church,  as  well  as  that  no  regular 
nod  can  be  convoked  without  its  authority.*  Hence  it  followed 
jBin,  that  the  pope,  whenever  he  thought  proper,  could  bring  the 
OBe  before  his  own  tribimal,  even  where  no  appeal  had  been  made, 
case  the  bishop,  as  might  indeed  often  happen  under  the  circum- 
mces  of  those  times,  had  not  dared  to  appeal ;  and  the  decision  of 
0  pope  must  be  acknowledged  and  carried  into  efifect  without  de- 
ar.* Moreover,  it  is  already  intimated  in  these  decretals,  that  the 
Bperor  Constantino  had  transferred  his  sovereign  authority  in  Rome 
the  Roman  bishop.^ 

cm,  quod  tamcn  summopere  praevidcre  la  synodus  ficret  practcr  ejus  sedis  anctori- 

bet  tatem,  ncc  nllus  episcopos  nisi  in  Icgitima 

'  Jubentc  Domino,  as  is  said  in  the  first  synodo  sao  tempore  apostolica  nactoritato 

ler  of  Marcelliis.  convocata  super  qaiba8lil)ct  criminibus  pol- 

*  In  the  first  letter  of  Marccllos :  at  inde  satas  uadiutur  vei  judicetar. 
dpiant  tuitionem  et  liberationem,  undo  ^  Vid.  Sixti  ep.  11. 

eqpenmt  informationem  atqae  consecra-  *  Epistola  McJchiadis.    Ut  sedcm  impe- 

mem.  rialcm,  qaam  Komani  principcs  possede- 

'  In  the  first  letter  of  Anaclete.  rant,  relinqnerent  ct  Pctro  smsque  praesa 

*  In  &e  first  letter  of  Marcellni :  ntnolp  libna  profaturam  concederet 

VOL.  Ul. 
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But  whoever  may  have  been  the  author  of  this  forged  ooDeetioD,' 
we  assuredly  eaunut  give  him  the  credit,  from  anything  iddi  k 
exldbits  in  this  work,  of  possessing  the  creative  intellect^  wlud  mU 
have  been  capable  of  producing,  out  of  its  o^n  resources,  a  mijlp 
tern  of  ecclesiastical  govenunent ;  nor  would  any  system,  tbi  ii^ 
ducod,  have  ever  been  able  to  gain  such  universal  acceptance,  ui 
was,  at  all  events,  but  the  organ  of  a  tendency  of  the  religiooi  ai 
ecclcsiiL^tical  spirit,  wliich  prevailed  with  the  great  mass  of  the  n 
among  whom  he  hved.  lie  had  no  idea  of  introducing  a  new  codt; 
but  only  of  presentmg,  ui  a  connected  form,  the  principles  jik 
must  be  recognized  by  every  one  as  correct,  and  on  which  depenU 
the  well-being  of  the  church ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  bbid  ■  |>; 
Uttle  ca|)able  of  going  beyond  his  own  narrow  circle,  and  of  ligji^ 
understanding  the  words  of  others,  spoken  under  the  circumstaiMI 
and  relations  of  other  times,  might  conceive  that  he  found  a  noff^ 
for  tliosc  ]  principles  in  many  declarations  of  the  older  fatheii  Ii 
truth,  even  what  had  been  said  by  a  Leo  the  Great,  concemiBg  A0 
poj)e's  primacy  over  the  whole  church,2  involves  the  principle  of  4 
that  is  to  be  found  in  these  decix'tals  ;  though  Leo  could  not  reibi 
in  his  own  age,  those  outUncs  of  tlie  ideal  of  a  ]>apacy  which 
befoiv  his  mind.  But  sup]>osing  that  the  author  of  the  decretals 
convinced  it  would  be  doing  God  service,  to  bring  these  princi^ 
togetlier  in  a  comjiendious  form,  aiid  introduce  them  more  certiolj 
into  the  pmctice  of  tlio  church,  by  tlio  use  of  names  held  in  geoenl 
veuerdtiou,  tlien  he  might  also  consider  a  pious  fraud  allowable  &r  tf 
holy  ail  end  ;  for  tliis  eri'oneoiis  principle,  which  was  upheld  by  M** 
few  authorities  of  ecclesiastical  auti^uic/,  luul  found  adunaaoa  vitk 
niauv,  v.lio  had  not  been  Icvl  bv  the  iuiluence  of  an  Au;nistin  to  the 
oj»ixjsite  persuasion  ;  and  such  an  oj union  must  always  find  adnaaoa 
where  a  i»arty-iiiterest  is  confounded  with  the  cause  of  God  and  tte 
truth,  and  a  liarty-couscience  decides  llie  course  of  duty.  Moreover, 
there  wore  already  to  be  found,  in  that  period,  many  forged  writing 
com]x>sed  hi  the  interest  of  the  hierarchy  ;  for  pope  Hadrian  hinuelf 
had  appealed  to  such,  which  were  preserved  in  the  lloman  archives,^ 
and  it  was  by  such  forgeries  already  existing,  that  Alcuin  was  de- 
celve<l,  when  he  cited  them  in  supi>ort  of  the  position  that  the  pope 
could  judge  over  all,  but  could  be  judged  by  no  man.'* 

2s in-  can  it  be  supiwsed  that  the  autlior  of  the  decretals  intended, 
b^'  this  collection,  merdy  to  diffuse  abroad  the  abovementioned  pria- 
cijiles  concerning  the  iK)wer  of  the  church,  concerning  the  several 
grades  (»f  ecclesiastical  jiower,  and  concennng  the  ])ii}»al  monaivhy, 
and  that  all  tlie  rest  was  hitroduced  onlv  as  occasional  and  suljoniinate 

*  The    <U':u-on    IJi'iu'ilii-tus    Lovita    of  ;:siiic>n  rr^jH^rtin;;:  tho  ori;rin  ami  author rf 

Mfiitz.  by  aiioptin;;   u  ;rn':it  deal  out  of  \\w   Pscuclo-Uidoriaii    JX'rrcials.     It  «« 

those  UeoretaU  into  n  rulUrtion  of  C'aj)itu-  >iiiiply  our  emh-avor  to  eoBtcmpUte  d* 

hirien,  (ouipileil   hy   liiin    about   the  year  eoUeetioii  as  a  i>roduct  of  the  chnrch  s|Hrit 

845,  and  at  the  !*aine  time,  by  his  mode  of  of  tho  timey.  ami  on  the  side  of  its  TX$sXB% 

81>eakiu;;  of  tlioni,  expo'ied  himself  to  tho  iulluenec  on  that  spirit. 
HUopieioii   of   havin-:    been    eomerned    in         *  See  Vol.  II.  p.  170. 
tlieir  fabrieatioiL     It   is  foni^'n  from  our        ^  JSee  Vol.  III.  p.  122. 
purpobc,  to  enter  into  a  more  full  invcsti-       ^  bee  Alcuin,  ep.  92. 
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^r,  and  to  render  ihe  deception  more  attractive.  We  have  no 
won  for  denying  that  what  he  elsewhere  says,  concerning  the  exter- 
I  forms  of  the  church,  the  magical,  sanctifying  effects  of  the  sacra- 
mts,  and  other  outward  things,^  were  considered  by  him  equally 
portant.  At  the  bottom  of  all,  lay  the  same  mode  of  apprehending 
iristianity,  mth.  which  this  church-system  was  ever  found  to  be  con- 
cted.  In  a  word,  the  author,  or  authors  of  this  collection  were  but 
>  organ  for  expressing  this  rude  and  grossly  Jewish  mode  of  appre- 
dding  Christianity,  for  which  many  others  might  have  served  equally 
well.  And  it  is  with  this  production,  as  with  many  others  which 
re  arisen  in  the  same  manner  ;^  we  see  in  it  only  the  expression  of  a 
■twn  tendency  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  of  the  age,  where  very  lit- 
depends  on  the  individual  character  of  the  agent  employed,  he  be- 
;  an  accident,  which  in  this  relation  vanishes  to  insignificance.  But 
s  product  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  by  the  way  in  which,  and  the 
shority  with  which,  it  Effused  abroad  the  principles  growing  out  of 
bt  spirit  and  opposed  to  the  old  ecclesiastical  laws,  reacted  powerfully 
A  again  upon  the  spirit  which  gave  birth  to  it.  Nor  could  it  fail  to 
ppen  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  ancient  tendency  of  the  church 
rs  should  be  aroused  to  a  conflict  with  these  new  principles  before 
ij  could  be  generally  acknowledged.  This  conflict  is  the  most  im- 
rtant  fact  connected  with  the  history  of  the  papacy  in  the  next  suc- 
!ding  times.  But  first  of  all  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  the 
tecedent  and  preparatory  circumstances  of  the  times,  that  is,  at  the 
6  of  Lewis  the  Pious. 

The  legal  order  and  the  energy  of  the  government  under  Charle- 
igne  were  not  favorable  to  the  exercise  of  such  principles  as  were 
pressed  in  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals.  But  following  after  the 
ergetic  reign  of  Charlemagne  came  the  feeble  one  of  the  well-moan- 
;,  but  as  an  independent  ruler,  incapable,  monarch,  Lewis  the  Pious, 
lis  gave  rise  to  many  abuses,  or  allowed  such  as  were  repressed  be- 
«  to  get  the  upper  hand.  Soon  after  followed  those  political  disor- 
rs  in  the  Prankish  empire  which  grew  out  of  the  (quarrels  of  Lewis 
b  his  sons.  Distraction  and  weakness  here  gave  many  opportunities 
'  the  church  to  interfere  in  the  political  strifes.  Wala  abbot  of  Cop- 
I,  a  kinsman  of  the  emperor,  and  Agobard,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  then 
od  at  the  head  of  the  party  which  contended  for  the  independence 
d  8overei£;nty  of  the  church ;  and  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
suffering  themselves  to  be  entangled  in  the  interests  of  an  excited 
rty,  these  men  may  have  been  so  far  misled  as  to  call  that  a  good 
186  in  which  the  most  sacred  duties  were  grossly  violated,  yet  neither 
\  it  be  concealed,  that  the  mode  of  presenting  to  benefices,  and  the 
rusion  of  rude  laymen  into  the  administration  of  the  property  of  the 
ireh,  gave  occasion  for  much  just  complaint.     When  the  reigning 

That  of  conrso  being  excepted,  which,  order  to  give  his  fictions  some  appearance 

the  ground  of  those  accounts  contained  of  a  historical  foundation. 
the    liber  pontificalis,  —  that  untrust-        •  E.  g.  the  Pscudo-Dionysian  writings, 

rthv  collection  of  the  lives  of  the  Ro-  respecting  which  there  are  some  excellent 

n  bishops,— he  woa  obliged  to  say,  in  remarks  m  Vogt's  latest  work  upon  them. 
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evils  were  first  brouglit  into  discusdon,  in  the  year  829,  the  abbot 
Wala  declared,  that  everything  depended  on  keeping  tiie  line  of  de- 
marcation clearly  drawn  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  dii  pro- 
vince, the  king  and  the  bishops  concerning  themselves  only  aboitthe 
affiiii-s  which  belonged  to  their  respective  callings.'  But  when  pope 
Gregory  IV.  came  to  France  as  mediator,  in  the  disputes  between  Ae 
em])i'ror  Lewis  and  his  sons,  and  the  rumor  got  abroad,  that  he  woaU 
decide  in  favor  of  the  latter,  he  met  from  the  bishops  belonj^g  to  tb 
em|)eror's  ])arty  a  very  unfavorable  reception,  and  the  stand  which  thej 
took  against  liim  proves,  how  far  it  was  fit)m  being  even  yet  a  comm 
tiling  in  France  to  acknowledge  the  supreme  judicial  authority  rf  Ae 
pope  in  all  matters ;  and  the  ccaisciousness  of  defending  aguxut  tti 
pope  the  cause  of  divine  justice,  contributed  no  doubt  to  render  thdr 
language  still  more  eni])liatic.  They  addressed  him  as  a  coOeagoe; 
they  called  him  brother  ;9  they  reminded  him  of  his  oath  of  alle^anei 
to  the  empeix>r ;  they  assured  him  that  if  he  had  come  to  excomiDBB- 
cate  them,  he  might  perha}»s  return  home  excommunicated  himsdf; 
thei/  threatened  him  icitli  dvjMJttitioH,^  The  pope  was  thrown  by  aD  Ail 
into  the  utmost  consternation :  but  Wala  proved  to  him  by  dedaiations 
of  the  older  church-teachers  and  of  his  own  predecessors,  thtt  he  had 
in  no  respect  overstepped  the  lunits  of  his  authority,  by  inteiftring  in 
these  affairs,  for  it  belonged  to  him  as  St.  Peter's  successor,  to  asnd 
his  delegates  to  all  nations  to  preach  the  faith,  and  to  promote  Ae 
peace  of  the  church.  lie  was  judge  over  all,  none  could  be  joiff 
over  him.  By  these  representations,  the  pope  was  reassured ;  he  is- 
sued a  cii-cular  letter  to  the  bishoi)S  reproaching  them  with  their  want 
of  res|K?ct  for  his  authority.  The  bishops,  seized  with  indigmtioD, 
that  the  ]M)pe  should  es)x)use  so  bad  a  cause,  had  made  a  distincAn 
between  the  pope's  person  and  the  dignity  of  the  apostohcal  chiir, 
which  they  were  careful  to  liold  sacred  ;  but  the  pope  would  not  aHaf 
the  validity  of  any  such  distinction,  being  of  the  opinion,  that  the  re- 
spect due  to  the  eaihedra  po}itijiealu  was  also  due  to  the  person  irta 
occupied  it,  in  j^roof  of  which  he  alleged,  tliat  by  virtue  of  his  statioo, 
the  gift  of  prophecy  was  ascribed  even  to  a  cruel  and  uubelieri^g 
Caiaphas.  lie  repelled  their  threats,  however,  not  merely  on  ^ 
ground  that  they  had  no  right  whatever  to  judge  him,  but  becaoee 
these  threats  were  given  on  no  sufficient  cause  of  provocation.*  Mena- 

'  Sec  his   Lifi'  of  Paschnsius  K{nll)ort.  pory  IV,  in  his  letter  in  reply,  intiiiiilBl 

Mahillon  Acta  sanct.  Sacc.  IV.  P.  I.  1.  II.  that  such  a  thi-eat  hud  been  fxpreartdte" 

f.  491.     llaU-at  rrx  ri'inimhli-'nm  lihere  in  them;  qno<l  minari  vos  eo^noscimos  J*"" 

usihus  niiiiiiae  suae  aid  disponsandnin,  ha-  enluiu  pnidiis.     See  the  fnisnnMUCldM 

beat  et  Christii<  ns  r('(Io>iariini,  ijiiaM  al-  letter  in  Agohard,  oj)p.  ed.  Baloi.  T.II* 

temm  reinimhli(ain.  ornniuin  indiL'entiiim  p.  GO. 

et  sihi  servientiuni  ii>il)us  siiis  eoinmissam        *  Quantum  sitnbsunlnm  ct  stnltuin,cB« 

ininistri>  lidelihus.  vestni  eomminatio  non  Kit  propter  criiDtBi 

•  The  i>oiM'  in  his  reply  deelares  it  a  eon-  homieidium  seiliect,  sacrilepum  antftntBB 

tradiction,  to  eall  him  at  onee  papa  and  vel  aliqnid  hnju-smodi,  scti  nisii  ita  TeDcri- 

fratcr.  mus,  sieut  ipsi  vultis.     And:  nuUo  nodo 

'  Not  only  is  this  said  by  Pa-ieha^iu.s  fieri  pote^Jt,  ut  «  is  qui  locum  Petri  teBrti 

Riidbert  in  the  Life  of  Wala,  I.e.  f.  511.  cxhonoratur.  sinf  crimiw   duntasat,  ttAt 

quoil  eundem  apostolieum.  quia  non  voea-  dra  ejus  honorata  permancat. 
tus  vcuerat,  deponere  deberent,  but  Gre- 
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ime,  the  aathoritj  of  the  pope  prevailed  to  such  a  degree,  that  flie 
mlawful  proceedings  of  the  sons  of  Lewis  obtained  a  momentary  ap- 
Mrance  of  justification  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  the  emperor 
imB  forsaken  by  the  major  part  of  his  army. 

A  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  papacy  begins  with  pope  Nich- 
itm  I,  in  the  year  858.  Not  only  did  he  with  a  clear  conscionsness 
if  his  aim,  a  firm  con^tency,  and  an  unceremonious  use  of  his  power, 
rttompt  to  realize  the  ideal  of  the  papacy  sketched  forth  in  the  Pseudo- 
Udorian  decretals,  but  he  expressly  cited  these  decretals  in  justifica- 
Hnn  of  his  proceedings ;  and  then  for  the  first  time  they  were  intro- 
inoed  into  the  use  of  the  church.  Nicholas  acted  under  the  belief, 
vldeh  he  also  expressed,  that  to  him  was  entrusted  the  oversight  and 
gvremance  of  the  whole  church ;  that  it  was  for  him  to  see  to  the  re- 
moval of  all  abuses,  to  the  maintenance  and  observance  of  the  laws  and 
Id  fbe  punishment  of  injustice  in  the  whole  church ;  that  he  employed 
he  bishops  as  his  instruments,  though  entitled  to  do  everything  from 
he  plenitude  of  his  own  power.i  He  conceived  the  plan  of  convoking 
I^Boas  in  Rome,  composed  of  bishops  from  difierent  countries,  so  that 
Igr  their  collected  reports  the  wants  of  the  different  churches  might  be 
nown ;  of  advising  with  these  bishops,  who  could  support  him  by  their 
knowledge  of  particular  nations  and  their  circumstances,  concerning 
iie  most  stiitable  arrangements  to  meet  these  wants,  and  of  providing 
hj  these  means  for  the  promulgation  of  the  new  ordinances  in  all  coun- 

9 


It  could  not  fail  to  make  a  salutary  impression  in  favor  of  the  pa- 
|iaey  on  public  opinion,  that  the  pope  made  his  supreme  judicial  au- 
Ifaoiity  over  monarchs  and  bishops  respected  in  one  case,  where  he  ap- 
peared as  the  protector  of  oppressed  innocence,  and  a  punisher  of  pre- 
lites  who  had  forgotten  their  duty ;  where  he  employed  his  spiritual 
pywer  to  compel  even  the  mighty  of  the  earth  to  respect  a  sacred  law ; 
where  it  was  shown  by  example,  how  beneficially  in  this  rude  state  of 
neiety  such  a  power,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  whole  church  govern- 
Mice,  could  operate  as  a  check  upon  the  immorality  of  arbitrary  self- 
irill.  Lothaire,  ruler  over  the  kingdom  called  after  his  own  name  Lo- 
ttaringia,  accustomed  to  obey  only  his  own  sinful  lusts,  was  determined 
to  get  rid  of  his  lawful  wife  Thietberga,  so  as  to  open  the  way  for  his 
narrying  the  guilty  WaJdrade,  the  object  of  a  criminal  passion.  To 
lender  this  possible  according  to  the  laws,  which  made  the  sacrament 
of  marriage  an  indissoluble  contract,  he  took  counsel  of  certain  vile 
ecclesiastics,  who  set  him  upon  inventing  an  accusation  against  Thiet- 
berga to  be  industriously  circulated  in  the  form  of  a  calumnious  report, 
by  means  of  which  it  was  designed  to  procure  a  declaration,  that  the 

*  8ee  ep.  IS.  to  king  Charies  the  Bald:  '  Si  ex  divenis  prorindis  fratres  inviccm 

Bedet  haec  sancta  atqne  praecipaa  in  om-  conTenissent,  et  nos  consensu  iiloram  qoae 

aSbos  mundi  pardbos  dispositionc  salabri  decernenda  sunt  deccrncremns  et  ipsi  no- 

eoncta  ordinare  proflccreqae  divino  frcta  cessitates  soaa  rcfcrcntes  et  nos  nostras  ex- 

nrocnrat  aaxilio,  et  quod  smgnlari  pro  auc-  ponentes,  quae  decreta  faissent  melius  in 

white  perficere  valet,  multorum  saepe  sa-  omnium  nodtiam  facerent  pervenire.    Vid. 

^ndotam  decemit  definire  connlio.    Har-  ep.  27.  ad  Ludoricnm  Germ,  et  Carol.  Cal- 

dniB.  T.V.I  ass.  Tvm  L  c.  £  345. 
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marriage  contract  with  her  was  rendered  null  and  void.  -  Br  HaeiiB 
and  force  the  unfortunate  woman  was  reduced  to  the  necesaitr  of  re- 
sorting, as  the  only  means  of  deliverance  from  these  oppreflauand 
of  securing  for  herself  a  peaceful  retreat  in  a  convent,  to  a  coDfem, 
though  under  protest  that  it  was  extorted  bj  force^  that  this  calmmra 
report  was  true.  A  synod  at  Aix,  composed  of  bishops  wholly  sobw^ 
viont  to  the  guilty  pleasures  of  their  prince,  declared  Lothaure's  bi 
marriage  invalid,  and  gave  him  {)ermission  to  conclude  the  maimp 
with  Waldrade.  Thietbcrga  afterwards  made  her  escape,  and  tod 
refuge  with  Lothaire's  uncle,  Charles  the  Bald  king  of  France,  andi» 
der  his  protection  appealed  to  the  pojw.  Previously  to  this,  Hinkmr 
archbishop  of  Uheims  had  protested  against  the  proceedings  of  thov 
bishops,*  and  had  already  declared,  that  the  monarch,  like  every  oto 
man,  must  be  strictly  ju<lged  by  the  laws  of  the  church.  The  pope 
brought  the  affiiir  before  his  own  tribunal.  He  convoked  a  synod  it 
Metz  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  a  new  investigation  of  the  whob 
matter,  in  which  however  that  they  might  proceed  more  indepcndenllj 
of  tlie  influence  of  Lothaire,  not  only  Lothanngian  but  also  French  aod 
German  bishops  were  directed  to  assist ;  namely,  two  bishops  boat  the 
kingdom  of  Charles  the  Bald,  two  from  that  of  Lewis  of  Germany,  Ha 
uncles ;  and  two  from  the  kingdom  of  his  brother,  Charles  king  of  Pro- 
vence. Two  bishops  sent  by  himself  were  to  be  present  as  his  legates; 
and  he  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  confirming  the  proceedings  of 
this  s}Tio<l,  according  to  tlieir  report  which  should  be  transmitted  to  Imn. 
He  threatened  Ijothaire  with  excommunication,  unless  he  appeared  ht 
fore  the  tribunal  of  this  synod,  afforded  the  satisfaction  which  it  mi^ 
require  of  him,  and  put  away  the  sin  of  which  he  might  be  found 
guilty .2  But  without  waiting  for  the  pope's  deciiion,  Lothaire,  in  the 
year  8t>2,  celebrated  his  marriage  'with  Waldrade,  calculating  that  he 
should  be  able  to  make  the  synod  convened  by  the  pope  at  Meti  fiir 
the  new  investigation  of  the  matter,  entirely  subservient  to  liis  own 
will.  He  so  arranged  it  by  his  intrigues  that  none  but  Lothanngian 
bishops,  by  presents  or  threats  made  deixindent  on  himself ^  met  at  the 
council  in  803 ;  and  the  two  archbishops,  Thietgaud  of  Triers,  9nd 
Gunther  of  Cologne,  who  from  the  first  had  been  humble  instruments 
of  the  king  in  the  whole  of  this  affair,  had  the  direction  of  the  assem- 
bly. The  papal  legates  had  also  been  won  over  to  his  interests  by 
bribery.  Thus  the  decision  of  the  synod  turned  out  according  to  the 
king's  wishes.  They  drew  up  for  the  pope  a  respectful  report  of  thrir 
decrees ;  and  urged  perhaps  by  some  mis^nngs  of  conscience,  these 
two  archbishops  repaired  in  person  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
a  favorable  reception  of  their  decision.  But  the  object  which  Nicholtt 
had  in  view  was  not  simply  to  uphold  the  authority  of  liis  papal  pri- 
macy, which  indeed  was  in  this  case  disputed  by  neither  party,  but  to 
use  this  authority  for  the  protection  of  a  holy  law,  and  in  behalf  of  jn»- 

*  See  his  tract  written  expressly  on  this  '  Quos  vcl  hcneficiis  vcl  minis  jia  f^ 

mhject  YOtnm  sunm  deflexerat,  says  the  pope  il 

'  See  ep.  22.  ad  episcopos  Galliae  et  G«r-  his  55th  letter,  to  king  Lewis  (tf  GerBflV* 

Buniae,  L  c  C  897.  Hardnin.  T.  Y.  f.  ass. 
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ce  and  innocenco.  At  a  synod  held  at  Borne  in  the  same  year,  ha 
ecided,  after  a  careful  investigation  of  all  the  facts,  that  the  decrees 
r  the  synod  convened  at  Metz,  which  council  had  presumed  to  anti- 
ipate  the  final  sentence  of  the  pope,  and  impertinently  violated  the 
rdinances  of  the  apostolic  chair,  were  null  and  void ;  that  such  an 
Kembly,  favoring  the  cause  of  adulterers,  was  not  entitled  to  the 
%me  of  a  synod ;  ^  that  the  two  archbishops,  as  men  who  had  un- 
^teously  trampled  on  the  apostolical  ordinances  and  the  rules  of  jusi- 
ce,  should  bo  deposed  from  their  episcopal  offices,  and  rendered  inca- 
i^le  of  any  priesdy  function.  The  rest  of  the  bishops,  who  had  sub- 
uribed  their  names  to  those  foolish  proceedings,^  should  be  pardoned 
oly  on  condition  that,  in  their  own  persons  or  by  their  delegates,  they 
satified  their  repentance  ^  and  their  submission  to  the  decrees  of  the 
postoUcal  chair,  from  which  they  had  received  the  episcopal  dignity.^ 
The  two  archbishops,  however,  considered  this  sentence  of  the  pope 
tone,  without  the  concurrence  of  a  larger  synod  composed  of  metro- 
olitans,  before  which  they  should  have  been  cited,  and  where  tl^ir 
efence  should  have  first  been  heard,  as  an  act  of  despotic  and  arbi- 
rary  will.  They  inspired  the  mind  of  Lothairo's  brother,  the  em- 
eior  Lewis  who  was  at  that  time  in  Italy  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
ith  violent  indignation,  by  complaining  of  the  grievous  insult  done  to 
16  envoys  of  that  prince,  in  their  own  persons.  lie  marched  with 
is  army  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  pope  to  retract 
is  sentence,  or  at  any  rate  of  vindicating  the  injured  honor  of  the  im- 
erial  dignity.  But  the  pope,  conscious  of  the  righteousness  of  his 
lose,  and  of  the  divine  call  in  obedience  to  which  he  had  acted, 
ould  neither  allow  himself  to  be  terrified,  nor  consent  to  make  the 
ightest  concessions.  He  decreed  a  general  fast  and  a  penitential 
recession,  that  the  Almighty  might  be  entreated  to  inspire  the  em- 
eror  with  a  right  disposition  and  respect  for  the  authority  of  St.  Pe- 
».  Tlie  procession  was  disturbed  by  the  rude  soldiery,  and  the  pope 
bliged  to  retire  for  safety  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  where  he  spent 
fo  days  and  two  nights  in  fasting.  Here  he  calmly  awaited  the 
sue.  Tlie  unruffled  dignity  which  he  preserved,  in  the  consciousness 
F  maintaining  a  holy  cause  and  of  obeying  a  divine  call,  would  natu- 
illy  prove  victorious  over  rude  force,  governed  only  by  passion.  The 
niscience  of  those  who  were  acting,  not  by  any  fixed  principles,  but 
nly  by  the  impulse  of  momentary  excitement  would  easily  be  terrified 
y  any  concurrence  of  circumstances  which  they  interpreted  as  tokens 
I  the  divine  anger.  A  soldier,  who,  in  the  confusion  which  followed 
16  disturbance  of  that  religious  procession,  had  dashed  in  pieces  a 
rofls  borne  by  one  of  the  priests,  and  held  in  peculiar  veneration,  sud- 

'  Nee  vocari  syncKlam,8cd  tanquam  adul-  sos  Christ.    Qnidam  sibi  peritnra  sen  tex- 

rii  favcntem  prostibulum  appellari  deccr-  icata  bencficia  snbtrahi  mctuunt,  pro  josd- 

imos.  tia  quidcm  loqni  rcnaunt,  favcro  antem 

'  Gesta  insania.  moccnis  tota  virtutc  contendant  ac  per  hoc 

'  At  a  later  period,  he  wrote  to  the  bish-  aetemis  beneficiis  justo  judice  dccemente 

p8  of  Lotharingia  (cp.  49,  f.  263).    Per-  priyantar. 

•ps  the  evil  would  already  have  come  to  *  Unde  eos  prindpiom  epiacopatiu  Binn- 

ft  end,  if  some  of  them  had  not  looked  to  nase  manifeatiim  ett 
ho^  own  things  more  than  to  liiote  of  Jo- 
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denly  (U(n1.  Tlic  emperor  himself  was  attacked  with  a  fever.  By 
these  occnn\»ncc8,  he  himself,  or  his  wife,  was  thrown  into  great  con- 
stemation.  He  scut  her  away  to  the  pope,  and  became  lecoodled 
with  him. 

Althoii;:h  the  emperor  now  dropped  the  cause  of  the  two  arcbbidiop, 
yet  the  lattiT  by  no  means  gave  up  their  resistance.  They  pabbbed 
a  protest  aguin^at  the  pope's  sentence,  and  a  circular  letter  addreaed 
to  the  hishons,  wherein  tliev  declared  their  cause  to  be  one  which  ii- 
volved  the  iuteropts  of  the  whole  body.*  They  accused  him  of  aimiig 
to  make  hiniscif  lord  over  all.  They  declared  that,  satisfied  the* 
selves  with  tlic  fellowship  of  the  whole  church,  they  would  not  adnik 
the  i)0jie  into  theirs.'  ITiey  moreover  connected  themselves  ite 
wards  with  the  patriarch  Photius  of  Constantinople,  the  latter  bring 
involved  in  a  quarrel  with  pope  Nicholas.^  But  although  die  two 
archbishops  might  adduce  in  their  defence  the  principles  of  the  oUer 
constitution  of  the  church,  yet,  however  much  favored  by  the^/bnRof 
rights  the  matter  of  it  was  too  decidedly  against  them  to  enable  tbem 
to  succeed  in  contending  with  a  power  which  the  prevailing  tendencf  of 
the  times,  by  a  principle  inherent  in  it,  was  more  and  more  detenimied 
to  favor.  ANTien  Gunthcr  of  Cologne,  in  defiance  of  the  papti  intc^ 
diet,  continued  still  to  exercise  the  episcopal  functions,  this  appeared  to 
his  contemjH)i*aries  the  impious  act  of  a  man  who  had  forgotten  then 
was  a  (lod.*  The  pope,  on  hearing  of  it,  excluded  him,  and  all  irto 
followed  him,  from  the  communion  of  the  church.  No  intercesaon  of 
princes  and  bishops  could  prevail  on  Nicholas  to  remit  any  part  of  fte 
sentence  wliich  he  had  pronounced  on  the  two  prelates.  The  most  be 
would  allow  thera  to  hope,  in  case  they  should  endeavor  to  retnere 
the  wn^n;r  they  had  done,  and  should  manifest  true  repentance,  iriB 
that  he  would  then  bestow  on  them  other  church  benefices.  Bat  he 
constantly  insisted  that  they  should  never  be  restored  to  their  episco- 
pal rank,  nor  ever  be  capable  of  administering  again  the  saceriotal 
office.  The  .Tjot}iarin<];ian  bishops  humbly  sued  the  pope  fi)r  pardon, 
which  lie  granted,  severely  reproving  them  at  the  same  time  for  the 
neglect  of  their  duty  as  pastors,  and  imputing  it  to  their  fault  that  lo- 
thaire's  impiety  had  proceeded  to  such  an  extreme.  Lothaire  wmght 
in  vain  to  win  the  poj^e  by  professions  of  submission.  He  offered  to 
come  himself  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  justifj-ing  his  conduct  jw^ 
sonally  before  him.  But  Nicholas  declared,  that  he  could  not  appear 
before  hhn  so  stained  as  he  was  with  sin.  He  ought  not  to  attempt 
it ;  for  he  could  neither  be  received  with  honor  at  Rome,  nor  retorn 
back  with  honor  to  his  home.*    Ho  required  absolutely,  that  Lothaire 

'  Ncc  nostnic  vilitatis  personam  attend-        '  Se«  below, 
eates,  ted  omnem  nostri  ordinis  universita-        ^  In  the  above  cited  Annals,  f.  465:  Ifii- 
tem,  cui  vim  inferre  coiiariA,  prao  ocxilis    ^as  celehrare  et  sacrum  chrisma  confico* 


,__..^ Ger 

463.  mans,  and  Charles  the  Bald  i^Cni  iDterdi^ 

'  Te  ipsum  in  commnnionem  nostram    imniji,  et'omnino  interdicimns  nt  iter  ■!> 

redpere  nolumus,  contenti  totiiu  ecdesiae    qnalis  nunc  est  non  arripiat,  eo  ipurf  ft^ 

flommnnionq,  baiib  eodaaia  tataaa  n^uat  ci  ^~'''''^' 
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should  in  the  first  place  abstun  from  his  criminal  connection  with  Wal« 
drade  ;  that  he  should  send  her  to  Rome,  that  she  might  there  be  con< 
demned  to  a  suitable  church  penance,  and  that  he  should  receive  and 
treat  Thietberga  as  his  lawful  wife.  Nor  did  he  suffer  himself  to  be 
deceived  by  any  pretended  compliances,  or  rest,  till  in  the  year  866 
Thietberga  was  given  over  by  a  papal  legate  to  Lothaire,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  majority  of  his  nobles,  when  he  received  her  and  promised 
on  his  oath,  that  he  would  treat  her  for  the  future  as  his  la^^ful  wife 
and  queen.  Waldrade  was  required  to  accompany  the  legate  to  Rome, 
bat  was  seized  ajid  carried  off  during  the  journey.  Lothaire's  wick- 
edness devised  a  new  expedient  for  the  gratification  of  his  lust.  By 
ilttreatment  he  reduced  Thietberga  to  such  a  strait,  that  with  her  own 
hand,  and,  as  she  said,  altogether  of  her  own  accord,  she  wrote  to  the 
pope,  declaring  that  her  marriage  with  Lothaire  had  never  been  a  valid 
one  ;  that  Waldrade  was  Lothaire's  lawful  wife ;  and  expressing  her 
resolution  to  consecrate  herself  from  thenceforth  to  a  life  of  chastity. 
Bat  even  by  this  the  pope  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  balked.  lie 
replied  to  Thietberga  in  a  letter  written  with  much  dignity,*  "  Tliat  he 
eoald  not  believe  what  she  affirmed,  since  it  was  confuted  by  the  re- 
ports which  he  had  received  from  all  pious  men  in  Germany  and 
France  about  the  ill-treatment  suffered  by  her ;  hence  he  had  long 
foreseen  that  she  would  write  to  him  thus."  He  admonished  her  not  to 
rndkr  herself  by  any  fearer  force  to  be  compelled  to  utter  a  falsehood, 
bat  to  continue  steadfast  and  unshaken  in  testifying  the  truth.  Should 
ihe  die  for  confessing  that,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  martyrdom ;  for 
as  Christ  is  the  truth,  it  might  be  certainly  affirmed,  that  whoever  dies 
for  the  trutli  dies  for  Christ.  For  himself,  he  said  he  could  not  permit 
00  great  a  crime  to  strike  root,  which  if  it  were  not  utterly  extirpated, 
must  redound  to  the  ruin  of  many.  If  he  let  this  thing  go,  it  would 
oome  to  that  pass,  that  every  husband,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  dislike 
his  lawfiil  wife,  woiJd  compel  her  by  ill-treatment  to  declare  the  mar- 
xiage  contract  invalid,  and  herself  guilty  of  any  crime,  which  might 
be  conjured  up  against  her.^  But  he  also  gave  her  to  understand, 
Aat  she  need  have  no  fears  for  her  life  ;  for  Lothaire  would  know  for 
certainty,  that  if  he  dared  commit  so  abominable  a  crime,  or  to  plot 
agunst  her  hfe  in  any  way  whatsoever,  he  would  by  so  doing  only  pre- 
pare the  way  fcr  his  own  ruin  and  that  of  his  kingdom.  But  even 
•hoold  she  die,  Lothaire  should  never  be  allowed  to  marry  the  adul- 
teress Waldrade.  "  Be  sure  of  one  thing  —  said  he  to  her  —  that  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  that  God,  who  is  the  judge  of  adulterers, 
neither  will  we  endure,  nor  will  the  holy  church  allow  it  to  happen, 
that  Lothaire  shall  go  unpunished,  should  he  ever  venture,  after  your 
decease,  to  take  Waldrade  again  to  himself.3  Nor  could  he,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  church,  permit  Thietberga  to  take  the  vow  of 

tnd  ep.  55,  to  Lewis,  king  of  the  Germans:  '  Sed  nos  —  says  the  pope  —  tales  frau- 

8l  contra  propositum  nostmm  forte  prae-  des  praecavere  debcmus,  et  no  proficiant, 

•Qoiscrit,  niiiHine  qua  cupit  honestate  rel  in  ipso  novitatis  eonim  principio  detmn- 

l)(c  snscipictur  vel  hinc  profecto  reg^dictnr.  care. 

*  £p.  4S.  '  Unam  tamen  scito,  quoniam  nee  nos 
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chastity,  except  in  case  both  the  mvesj  of  their  own  free  iceori, 
came  to  the  same  resolution."  —  If,  after  all,  the  pope  fomid  il  in- 
possible  to  force  Lothaire  to  the  folfihnent  of  his  dutj  towirb  \m 
lawful  wife,  still  it  had  an  important  influence  on  the  moral  eondUoD 
of  the  dL<2^^  that  by  his  means  a  check  was  put  to  public  scandakad 
a  just  respect  created  for  the  sanctity  of  the  laws.  The  same  ml 
for  maintainiii;;  inviolate  the  marriage  relation,  was  likewise  shovntj 
the  pope  in  other  cases.* 

In  still  another  contest,  where  the  pope  was  brought  into  coffin 
with  the  mo8t  important  defender  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  freedaSy 
and  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  laws,  he  came  off  victorious.     This  ni 
an  affair,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  been  more  governed  by  the  inft^ 
rests  of  the  papal  primacy,  which  inclined  lum  to  favor  the  appelln^ 
than  by  the  rights  of  justice  and  innocence  ;  and  he  was  here  broagU 
into  conflict  with  a  man  of  quite  a  different  stamp  from  the  wreteM 
Lothmre,  with  a  man  who  contended,  and  that,  too,  witli  great  enogf 
and  firmness,  for  principles.     This  was  Hinkmar,  archbishop  of  BlieiDSi 
Hinkmar,  at  a  synod  held  in  Soissons,  A.  D.  868,  had  pronoanoed 
sentence  of  deposition  upon  bishop  Rothad,  with  whom  he  bad  hag 
been  at  variance.     Rothad  was  accused  of  ti'espassing,  in  various  waySy 
upon  the  metropolitan  rights  of  his  superior,  and  of  many  inohtknB  cf 
pastoral  duty.     Here,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  nund,  flnt 
the  accusations  of  Hinkmar,  a  passionate  and  ambitious  man,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  unimpeachable  evidence  against  a  bishop  who  ml 
his  subonlinate.     Rothad  appealed,  it  is  true,  to  the  pope ;  and  til 
appeal  had  been  recognized  ;  but  it  was  affirmed,  though  not  admitted 
by  Rotha<l,  that  by  a  subsequent  stop  he  had  taken  back  that  appeal^ 
and  chosen  the  bishops  themselves  for  his  judges,  so  that,  accoraing 
to  the  laws  of  the  church,  respecting  judges  chosen  by  the  defendant 
himself,  no  further  appeal  was  admissible.     The  synod  made  report 
of  their  proceedings  in  a  respectful  manner  to  the  pope,  and  requested 
him  to  confinn  them.     But  Nicolaus  declined  doing  this,  till  he  should 
have  examined  further  into  the  matter,  many  other  bishops  having 
already  interceded  for  Rothad.     He  insisted   that  either  Hinkmar 
should  at  once  restore  Rothad  to  his  office,  upon  his  acknowledging 
that  he  had  done  wrong  ;  or  that  Rothad,  in  pursuance  of  his  appeal, 
should  come  to  Rome,  and  Hinkmar  personally,  or  by  delegates,  there 
present  the  charges  he  had  agamst  him.     The  pope  carried  hia  point 
80  far  as  tliis,  that  Rothad,  in  the  year  864,  came  to  Home  and 
handed  over  to  him  his  defence.     There  he  remained  nine  months; 
and  as  no  accuser,  in  compliance  with  tlie  pope's  invitation,  appeared 
against  him,  the  poiH>  declared  the  sentence  that  had  been  paaed 
against  liim  invalid ;  and  Rothad,  who  returned  with  an  emfAaic 
letter  of  tlie  ix)i)o  to  the  king  and  to  the  archbishop,  was,  without  a 
word  of  opposition,  reinstated  in  his  office. 

■ec  endem  sancta  ccclosia,  Deo  auctore,    decedente,  dimittct  omnibus  modis  iffll* 
qui  ad nlteros  judical >it,i^)tharinm.  si  Wal-    nitam. 

dradam  qmindoc^ue  resumscrit,  etiam  te        ^  As  in  the  affair  of  Ingdtrod  and  d       j 

the  count  Boso.  ' 
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Still  more  important  than  the  immediate  object  here  guned,  was 
lie  manner  in  which  it  was  e&cted.  That  it  would  have  been  right 
I  the  pope  to  order  a  new  investigation  of  Rothad's  cause,  in  case 
lie  latter  had  persevered  in  his  appeal,  was  a  point  on  which  Hink- 
lar  and  the  French  bishops  certainly  did  not  entertam  a  doubt* 
!hej  simpljr  maintained,  that  his  appeal  had  been  withdrawn  bj  a 
lier  step  which  he  had  taken.  This  Rothad  denied ;  and  on  this 
jfound  >iichola8  may  have  considered  himself  justified,  on  a  principle 
jenerally  acknowledged,  to  bring  the  cause  before  his  own  tribuiuJ. 
tut  it  was  upon  other  principles  that  he  chiefly  defended  the  legality 
f  his  procedure,  and  it  was  other  principles  which  he  purposely  made 
romiuent.  He  affirmed  that,  even  if  the  supposition  were  correct, 
Q  which  the  bishops  here  proceeded ;  even  if  llothad  had  not  ap- 
lealed,  still  they  were  not  warranted,  unless  they  had  received  pie- 
wry  power  for  that  purpose  from  tlie  pope,  to  judge  a  bishop.  Assu- 
edly  the  afikirs  of  the  bishops,  if  any  whatever,  belonged  to  the 
lass  of  causae  majareSj  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  pope.^  The 
principles  on  which  Nicholas  proceeded  were  the  following,  which 
owed  immediately  out  of  his  idea  of  the  papacy.  The  care  of  the 
^hole  church,  which  is  committed  to  the  successors  of  St.  Peter, 
asses  through  all  the  divers  organs,  wnich  form  the  members  of  the 
oclesiastical  body,  back  to  the  pope.  Now  in  what  way  could  this 
e  applied  to  the  case  of  the  metropoUtaus,  if  they  might  act  inde- 
endoutly  of  the  pope  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  as  pro- 
ouncing  definitive  sentence  upon  a  bishop  ?  The  pope  here  stood 
irth  us  the  champion  of  the  episcopal  dignity.  Why  should  not  their 
Sairs  belong  to  the  class  of  causae  majores,  s'mce  they  occupy  the 
lost  important  position  in  the  church,  —  arc  pillars  in  the  house  of 
rod  ?  Tlie  metropolitans,  in  truth,  did  not  constitute  a  distmct  and 
sparate  order  in  the  church ;  and  as  certainly,  therefore,  as  it  be- 
mged  to  the  pope  alone  to  judge  tJiem^  so  certainly  did  it  belong  to 
im  alone  to  judge  bisho{)8.  The  poi>e  has  to  care  for  the  whole 
hurch,  hence  also  for  all  its  individual  members,  even  for  the  laity. 
!his  might  suifice  to  show,  that  the  pope  was  authorized  to  bring 
efore  his  own  judicature  all  affiiirs  whatsoever,  if  he  deemed  it  neces^ 
Mpy  or  exi^edient.  And  we  perceive  here,  how  the  bishops  themr 
elves,  in  things  which  seemed  to  them  to  be  of  no  very  great  impor- 
ance,  contributed,  involuntarily  and  unwittingly,  to  lay  the  fomida- 
ion  of  an  unlimited  papal  monarchy,  by  occasioning  or  suffering  that 
0  be  done  in  the  course  of  ecclesiastical  business,  which  could  be 
lade  use  of  as  an  unanswerable  authority  to  establish  all  its  cliums. 
lie  pope,  for  example,  appealed  to  the  fact,  that  almost  every  day, 
lymen,  either  of  their  own  impulse,  or  sent  by  the  bishops,  came  frcan 
iiSereut  countries  to  Rome,  to  receive  a  defimtive  judgment  from  the 
ighest  sj^iritual  tribunal,  and  that  by  this  tribimal  absolution  was 

*  E.  g.  in  the  letter  to  the  French  bish-  yos  decretnlia  efferri  statnta  et  episoopiim 

CM,  with  which  he  sent  Uothad  back  to  in  oonsaltis  nobii  doponere  nollo  modo 

fnnfM.    Ku»i  dedem  apostoUcam  nidlate-  debnistiB.    Hardain.  1.  V.  f.  591. 
las  appclbiflset,  contra  tot  tameD,  et  tanta 
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either  given  or  denied  them.i  The  pope  then  argaed  a  nunori  ad 
maju8 :  How  ahsurd,  that  when  you  yourselves  send  the  moBt  tifing 
causes  in  tlie  clmrch  to  the  pope,  for  his  decision,  yoa  should  RMrre 
the  bishops,  the  most  important  members  of  the  church,  for  jovoni 
courts  alone.3 

To  demonstrate  the  truth  of  these  assertions  respecting  lus  jnnb 
tion,  tlie  poi^e,  if  he  did  not  find  more  than  they  contained  in  b 
older  rt^cords  of  the  clmrch  (as  undoubtedly  he  did),  had  only  to  dh 
the  declanitions  of  the  Pseudo-Isidorean  decretals,  and  these  he  dfcrf 
abundantly.  The  French  bishops,  who  would  have  concerned  dM» 
selves  no  further  al)0ut  the  matter,  had  the  pope  cited  these  decretib 
on  any  other  occa.sion,  now  became  suspicious,  because  these  decieiib 
were  em]  Joyed  to  establish  that  which  was  contrary  to  their  itn 
church  intere«*ts.  They  looked  into  their  codex  canonum  (flw 
uncornipted  Dionysian  Collection),  and  found  in  it  no  such  bfi 
This  difficulty  tlioy  made  known  to  the  pope.'  But  the  pope  affimed, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  decrees  of  the  popes  must  be  admittod, 
whether  thev  were  to  be  found  in  that  collection  or  not.  He  here  tA 
into  the  fallacy  of  reasoning  in  a  circle,  which  the  bishop.8  might  eisily 
detect,  since  their  difficulty  related  simply  to  the  question, ^though 
they  may  not  have  been  so  clearly  aware  of  it  themselves,  —  whether 
those  decrees  really  proceeded  from  the  popes,  whose  names  they 
bore.  Nicholas  could  turn  to  still  better  advantage  their  own  lo^eal 
inconsistency  and  incapcity  for  critical  investigations,  in  matters  not 
touching  their  own  immediate  interests ;  since  he  was  able  to  aji 
that  they  tluMusolvos  had  oftentimes  cited,  in  their  letters,  those 
verv  docrctals,  when  tliey  could  make  them  subsen-ient  to  their  own 
pur|;oscs.* 

^i'icholas  Avas  jx^ssossed  with  the  idea,  that  the  papacy  was  to  be  the 
foundation  pillar  of  the  theocracy,  on  which  the  weed  of  the  whole 
Christian  coinmnnity,  in  church  and  state,  must  repose ;  so  that  it 
must  be  the  interest  of  all  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  apostolical  Bee. 
"  How  cniild  it  ])e  |K>ssihle  —  he  writes  to  king  Charles  the  Bald  of 
Franco^  —  fin*  us,  if  occasion  required  it,  to  do  anything  for  the 
advanoemoiit  of  your  kingdom,  or  of  the  churches  of  your  kiogdoai, 
or  to  aftord  you  any  protection  against  your  adversaries,  if  you,  fio  far 
as  it  depends  on  your  government,  should  suffijr  those  privileges  to  he 
curtailed,  by  means  of  which  yoiu*  ancestors  attained  to  every  in- 
crease of   their  dignity,  and   to   all   their  glory  ?''®     An  incidental 

*  I-4ii('i,  (juc)>  j»;n'iic  qnotiilie  cum  vestris  frajrari  conspiciunt,  illis  indifiorentcr  utt*" 
et  sine  vi-tris  cpistolis  a<l  disciitienilos  ct  tur  et  solum  nunc  n<l  imniinutioiiom  po- 
indicandos  sus(>i|>inuis.  et  di^cussos  vel  ju-  tcriUitis  sedis  aiKisitolieae  ct  ad  nofUi 
dientos  vel  a)»>oluto>  diniittinius.  au;;mentum   priviligiorum  minus  acce^ 

*  Alksunluni  e>t  cniiii,  ut  laieos  quo*que  esse  perhilteant  nam  nonnuUa  cornm  Knp' 
et  minimo<,  t]ui  Mint  in  erelesiis  vestris,  ta  penes  nos  hulK'ntur,  quae  Don  sohni 
nostro  mittatis  judiramhis  judieio  et  adda-  (piorunKunfiue  Kumanorum  pontificttii 
tu  quotidiano  lalwjri,  et  episeopos,  qui  vcruni  eiiam  ]>rionim  dccreia  in  ioisdi* 
proecipua  eeele>iae  meHil)ra  ssunt,  vcstrae  sis  j)raefeiTe  noscuntur. 

tabdatid  deliU-nuionis  arl)itrio.  ^  Kp.  liO. 

*  Hand  ilia  dceretalia  in  toto  codicis  ca-  *  Quibus  usi  patrcs  vestri  omne  soufli 
nonum  corporc  contineri  deseripta.  di^j^nitatum  incrementum  omoemqoe  ^ 

*  Cam  ipsi,  ubi  sooe  intentioni  haec  sof-  riom  percepemnt. 
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Dark  of  this  sort  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  connection  of  ideas  in 
i  pope's  nund,  and  hints  to  us  what  extent  of  power  he  attributed 
uie  popes,  in  reference  to  the  determination  of  political  matters, 
rliaps  he  may  have  had  in  mind  here  the  regal  dignity  of  Pipin, 
)  imperial  dignity  of  Charlemagne.  The  privileges  of  the  Roman 
irch — says  he  —  are  the  remedy  against  idl  the  evils  of  the  Catho- 
church ;  —  they  are  the  weapons  against  all  the  attacks  of  wicked- 
iSy  the  means  of  protection  for  the  priests  of  the  Lord,  and  for  all 
o  are  in  authority,  as  well  as  for  all  who  are  in  any  way  oppressed 
those  in  authority.^  As  reference  had  been  made  to  the  principle 
the  Koman  law,  according  to  which  there  could  be  no  appeal  from 
iges  chosen  by  the  person  accused  ;  he  declared,  on  the  contrary, 
perfect  consistency  with  his  theocratical  standing-point,  that  the 
rs  of  the  emperors,  which  the  church  had  often  employed  against 
retics  and  tyrants,  were  not,  indeed  to  be  rejected  ;  but  they  must 
subordinated,  however,  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  could  in  no 
]e  decide  against  them.^  lie  wrote  to  the  bishops,  that  it  was  for 
ar  own  interest,  to  see  that  these  privileges  were  maintained ;  for 
lai  happened  to-day  to  Rothad,  might  happen  to  any  other  one  of 
^m  to-morrow,  and  where  then  would  they  find  protection  ?3 
When  archbishop  Hinkmar  asked  him  to  confirm  their  privileges  to 
>  Frank  churches,  he  reminded  him,  that  with  the  privileges  of  the 
mish  church,  all  others  which  proceeded  from  the  latter,  must  fall.* 
us  in  fact  no  branch  of  the  papal  theocratic  monarchy,  whether  in 
ation  to  spiritual  or  secular  matters,  could  unfold  itself  at  any  later 
riod,  which  had  not  been  already  contained  in  the  idea  of  the 
)aey,  as  it  was  apprehended  by  a  Nicolaus. 

Ihe  successor  of  this  pope,  Hadrian  II,  who  attained  to  the  papal 
pity  in  8G7,  zealously  contended,  it  is  true,  for  the  same  princi- 
s  ;  but  not  with  the  same  success.  So  much  the  louder,  therefore, 
dd  that  powerful  defender  of  ecclesiastical  freedom  and  of  the  old 
Jesiastical  laws,  llinkmar  of  Rhcims,  let  his  voice  be  heard.  When, 
tho  year  8l>9,  king  Lothaire  II.  died,  against  whom,  down  to  his 
ith,  Hadrian,  like  his  predecessor,  had  maintained  the  ri^d  sever- 
of  the  judge,  his  brother,  the  emperor  Lewis  II,  ought  to  have 
m  his  legal  heir.  But  his  uncle,  king  Charles  the  Bald  of  France, 
k  advantage  of  the  unfavorable  political  situation  of  Lewis,  to  make 
oaelf  master  of  the  countries  of  the  deceased  Lothaire.  He  waa 
CDOwledged  king  by  a  number  of  Lotharingian  bishops,  and  crowned 
archbishop  Hinkmar,  in  presence  of  a  convocation  held  at  Metz. 
pe  Hadrian  declared  strongly  against  this  illegal  proceeding,  and 
eatened  to  resort  to  the  authority  of  the  church  against  the  king, 

Privilcffia  Patri  arma  sunt  contra  om-  licis,  apostolicis  atqne  canonicis   decrcta 

inii>ctus  pmvi latum,  ct  munimcnta  at-  qnibus  post  poncnda  sant,  nullum  posae 

documcntu   l.)omini,  saccrdutum    et  infurre  pracjudicium  asscramus. 

oiam  prorsus,  qui  in  sublimitatc  cousis-        '  L.  c.  fol.  258. 

t,  uno  (imctorum,  qui  ab  eisdem  potes-        *  Vid.  ep.  28.  fol.  248.    Quomodo  rogo 

bos  di  verbis  afficiuntur  incoramodis.  privilegia  tua  stare  poterunt,  si  ita  privile- 

£p.  32.  Ad  cpiscopos  synod.  Silvanec-  ^ia  ilia  cessentur,  per  quae  tu  pnvikgia 

»U.    Quod  leges  impcnitoruni  CTange-  initium  somsiflso  noscuator.  ^'*- 

voL.  m.  31 
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if  he  (lid  not  restore  baek  to  \m  nephew  the  kingdom  of  which  he  had 
been  so  wron^ully  deprived.  lie  caUed  upon  the  nobles  andbuhops 
of  France,  yuirticularly  llinkmar,  to  exhort  him  to  make  rHdtatioQ. 
But  kini;  Charles  {mid  as  little  respect  as  did  his  bishops,  to  tiiese  rep* 
resentatioiis.  After  dividin;:;  his  kingdom  with  his  brother  Loma  of 
Geniiany,  he  was  left  still  more  secure  in  its  possession.  Incensed  it 
this  contempt  shown  to  his  papal  authority,  Hadrian  repeated  lus  rep 
resentations  in  a  still  fiercer  tone,  lie  severely  reprimanded  tk 
French  bishops,  and  particularly  archbishop  Uinkmar.  He  bade  the 
latter,  if  the  kin;];  did  not  refonn,  to  avoid  all  fellowship  with  him,  o 
pain  of  an  excommunication  which  should  light  upon  himself  Be 
threatened  that  he  would  himself  come  to  France,  The  ardiUshop 
Hinkmar  uiMin  this  issued  a  letter  to  the  pope,  in  which,  under  another 
name,  he  told  him  many  Ix^ld  truths.  Ho  quoted  to  the  pope  the 
remarks  which  liad  been  made  by  the  nobles  of  the  spiritual  md 
secular  onlers,  who  were  assembled  at  Rheims,  when  he  commnnieated 
to  them  the  pojic's  declarations.  This  procedure  —  they  said — iras 
an  unheanl  of  thing.  Ciuite  differently  had  earlier  popes  and  other 
eminent  bishops  acted.  They  had  never  renoimced  fellowship  eren 
with  horeticjil,  apt^state,  tyrannical  princes,  where  it  was  still  necessary 
to  maintahi  it.  l^ut  their  prince  was  not  such  a  person.  He  was  a 
Catholic,  desirous  of  remaining  in  j>eace  with  the  church,  and  prepared 
to  defend  himself  against  every  charge,  according  to  the  laws  of  de 
church  and  of  the  state.  And  to  sav  nothing  of  what  was  due  to  a 
king,  he  had  not  even  been  accused  and  informed  of  his  crime,  accorfr 
ing  to  the  laws  of  the  church  and  nf  the  state,  and  as  was  required  m 
tlic  case  of  ovorv  freeman  in  these  countries.  Thev  reminded  him  of 
that  which  luul  been  done  by  the  older  French  nionarehs,  not  by  apos- 
tolical fuhiiinatious,  but  by  brave  conduct  hi  the  church;  how  they 
ha<l  delivered  tlie  church  of  Rome  from  its  enemies  in  Italy  ;  but  how, 
when  llresorv  IV.  came  into  France,  peace  had  thereby  been  disturbed, 
and  the  jv>|>t»  was  forced  to  return  back  to  Rome,  not  with  becoming 
honor  as  his  predecessors  had  done  ^  —  a  hint,  no  doubt,  at  the  kind 
of  treatment  which  the  iK)pe  had  reason  to  expect,  should  he  carry  his 
project  of  visiting  France  into  execution.  Tliey  appealed  to  the  testi- 
monies of  secular  wiitings,  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  were  ac- 
quired and  preserved  by  tlie  power  of  the  sword,  and  not  by  the  ful- 
minations  of  the  ]v>pe  or  tlie  bishops  ;  and  they  appealed  to  holy  writ, 
where  it  is  said,  Ps.  '1'2:  -!»,  "  The  kingdom  is  the  Lord's,  and  Whim 
princes  rub*  and  nobles,  even  all  the  judges  of  the  earth  ; "  Prov.  8: 
1*),  ''  Auil  he  giveth  the  kingdom  to  whomsover  he  will ;  "  Dan.  4: 1". 
*'  Ky  the  hands  of  angels  and  of  men  whom  he  employs  as  his  ministers." 
And  though  we  may  object  to  them —  says  llinkmar  —  that  wliicLis 
written  hi  James  iv. :  *••  Your  sinful  passions  are  the  causes  of  wars, 
which  you  Avage  for  the  sake  of  temiH)ral  glory  ;  if  ye  praved  devoutly 
to  the  Lord,  he  Avould  bestow  on  you  all  earthly  goods  needed  foryuur 
use,  and  along  with  these  everlasting  blessings/'     For  the  very  rei- 

^  Kt  ipse  papa  cum  tali  honurc  sic-ut  dccucrat,  ct  sui  nntcccssorcs  fcccmnt,  BomflADoa 
rediit 
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I  that  it  is  ibe  Lord  who  distributes  kingdoms,  there  is  need  of 
ijing  to  him ;  —  and  when  we  appeal  to  the  power  to  bind  and  to 
se  bestowed  on  tiie  pope  and  the  bishops,  to  all  this  they  reply : 
m  by  joor  prayers  alone  defend  the  kingdom  against  the  Normans 
i  other  enemies,  and  seek  not  protection  from  us.  But  if  you 
old  hare  from  us  the  protection  of  the  sword,  as  we  would  have  the 
Ip  of  your  prayers,  say  to  the  pope,  as  he  cannot  be  at  once  king 
d  bishop,  and  as  his  predecessors  regulated,  as  they  were  bound  to 
,  the  relations  of  the  church,  and  not  those  of  the  state,  which  is 
3  business  of  princes,'  so  let  him  not  order  us  to  have  for  our  king 
e  who  lives  so  remote  that  he  could  not  defend  us  against  the  sudden 
d  frequent  attacks  of  the  pagan  nations,  and  let  him  not  wish  to 
hke  slaves  of  us  Franks,  since  his  predecessors  laid  no  such  yoke  on 
r  predecessors,  nor  could  we  bear  it,  we  who  hear  it  stands  written 
holy  writ,  that  we  must  fight  to  the  death  for  our  freedom  and  birtb- 
^t.  And  if  a  bishop  excommunicates  a  Christian  contrary  to  law, 
deprives  himself  of  the  power  to  bind,  but  cannot  deprive  any  msa 
eternal  life,  who  is  not  already  deprived  of  it  by  his  sins.  It  he- 
mes not  a  bishop  to  deny  a  Christian  who  has  not  shown  himself  in- 
pable  of  reformation,  his  name  of  Christian,  not  on  account  of  his 
IB,  but  on  account  of  the  investment  of  an  earthly  kingdom ;  to 
re  over  to  the  devil  one  whom  Christ  came  to  redeem  by  his  suJOTer- 
jp  and  his  blood  from  the  power  of  the  devil.'  We  cannot  possibly 
yeve  a  pope,  who  declares  we  can  participate  in  the  kingdom  c^ 
aven  on  no  other  condition  than  that  of  receiving  tJie  earthly  king 
K>m  he  may  please  to  give  us.  In  his  own  name,  Ilinkmar  said  to 
)  pope,  that  he  did  not  see  how  he  could  refiise  all  fellowship  with 
I  prince,  without  injury  both  to  his  own  soul  and  to  his  diocese.  He 
ninded  the  pope  of  what  was  taught  in  the  Scriptures  and  by  the 
ler  ehurch  fathers,  respecting  the  mixture  of  the  bad  and  the  good 
the  present  earthly  condition  of  the  church,  about  the  sifting  process 
icrved  for  the  judgment  of  the  Lord,  the  obedience  which  every 
iristian  owes  to  the  powers  ordained  of  God,  the  limits  between  the 
iritual  and  the  secular  power  —  how  even  Christ  paid  the  tribute- 
mey,  and  commanded  to  give  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's. 
)  therefore  bogged  the  pope,  not  to  bid  him  do  that  which  must  inev- 
bly  tend  to  engender  a  schism  botwLxt  the  episcopal  authority  and 
s  regal  power,  betwixt  the  church  and  the  state,  which  could  not 
aly  be  removed  again  without  injury  to  religion  and  to  the  church ; 
d  he  concluded  with  expressing  a  wish  that  the  pope  would  receive 
8  hiunble  representation  with  the  same  good  will,  with  wliich  the 
(t  of  the  apostles  not  only  suffered  himself  to  be  corrected  lor  his 

Qnia  rex  et  cpisropns  Kimul  esse  non  earn  noa  tollant     Et  non  convonit  uni 

Mt,  et  8ui  antccei«sorcs  ecrlesiasticum  episcopo  diccrc,  ut  Christianiim.  qui  non  est 

inem,  quod  suam  est,  et  non  rcmpubli-  incorrigibilis,  non  propter  propria  criininaf 

u  quod  rcgum  est,  disposnenint  scd  pro  terrcno  regno  aliciii  tollendu  vol 

Et  Hi  aliquid  epi<copuM  aliqucm  Chris-  aequirendo  nomine  Christian itatis  debeat 

am  contra  legem  excommunicat,  sibi  privare  et  eum  cum  diabolo  collocare,  ([uem 

istatcm  ligandi  tollit,  ct  nulli  vitam  ac-  Chriiitus  sua  mortc  et  suo  sanguine  de  po- 

tom   potest  tollcre,  si  sua  pcccata  ilU  testate  diaboli  venit  redimcre. 
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dissimulation  bv  a  younger  apostle,  but  even  endeavored  to  ntkfy  Ae 
doubts  expressed  by  bis  subordinates,  and  to  explain  wfaj  be  mt  to 
the  uncireumcised  gentiles.^  These  words  are  aimed  iwithcMt  dRibt 
against  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  popes,  who  wanted  to  nik  tnd 
decide  alone. 

Furthermore,  Hadrian,  like  his  predecessor,  sought  in  Ids  oonteit 
with  archbishop  Ilhikmar,  to  establish  the  principle j  that  in  Ae 
causes  of  bishops  a  definitive  judicial  sentence  could  come  only  bm 
the  pojK?.^  When  the  nephew  of  this  archbishop,  the  younger  Hint 
mar,  l»ishop  of  Laon^  had,  by  various  acts  of  arrogant  and  wanton  d* 
price,  violated  the  laws  of  the  church,  when  he  had  in  the  most  \s&t 
lent  manner  defied  the  authority  of  his  king  and  of  his  metropoGtn, 
and  would  not  be  persuaded  by  any  representations  to  take  the  coone 
of  prudence  and  moderation,  he  was  deposed  from  his  office  by  a  if- 
nod  held  at  Douzi  in  871.  The  younger  Ilinkmar,  however,  nil 
buoyed  up  by  the  confidence  that  he  need  recognize  no  other  than  tk 
po])C  as  liis  judge.  He  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  synod  as  ft 
legal  tribunal,  had  appealed  to  the  pope  and  supported  his  protefltir 
tions  by  various  proofs  taken  from  the  Pscudo-lsidorian  decietak. 
Yet  the  svnoil  did  not  allow  itself  to  be  embarrassed  by  that  circamr 
stance  ;  they  acted  according  to  the  old  laws  of  the  church,  and  tkej 
afterwards  sent  their  proceeduigs  to  the  pope,  allowing  him,  contwm' 
bly  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Sardica,  a  right  of  revision.  Bat 
Hadrian  pronounced  that  the  sentence  of  the  svnod  was  rendered  noli 
by  the  younger  Hinkmar's  appeal ;  he  required  that  he,  together  iri4 
his  accusei*s,  sbould  be  sent  to  Rome,  that  the  cause  might  be  enifr 
ined  anew  by  a  Konian  svnod.  Thereupon,  however,  king  Charles  die 
BaM  issued  a  letter  couched  in  very  strong  language,  in  which  we  may 
planily  disoom  the  pen  of  Hinkniar,  against  the  pretensions  and  if* 
proaches  of  the  ))ope.  '*  The  fK)pe  sliould  understand  —  he  wrote— 
that  the  French  kings  had  ever  l)een  held  the  lords  of  their  countiy, 
not  the  vicegerents  of  bishops.  But  what  hell  was  that,  wluch  had 
nevertheless  given  birth  to  a  law  —  a  law  that  could  not  have  mo* 
ceeded  fnmi  the  J>pirit  of  (Jod,  for  it  was  such  as  no  Christian  and  no 
pagan  had  ever  expressed  —  that  the  king  appointed  of  God,  that  he 
whom  (1(mI  ha<l  anned  with  tlie  two-edged  sword  to  punish  the  gnilty 
and  to  jnvtect  the  innocent,  sliould  not  be  allowed  to  judge  a  crinnnal 
in  his  own  state,  but  must  send  him  to  Rome."^  'j^h^  pope  now 
jielded  so  far  as  to  send  the  king  a  new  letter,  composed  in  fiir  gente 
language,  tlie  whole  drift  and  hitention  of  which  was  to  pacify  Wb. 
This  (piarrel  was  of  no  slight  importance,  inasmuch  as  Hinkmar  tto 
archbishop  was  thereby  led  to  expound  and  defend  the  principles  of 
the  older  ecclesiastical  law,  against  the  new  co<le  gi-ounded  in  the  w- 
clesiastical  monarcliy  of  the  papacy,  and  to  make  a  sharp  attack  ftr 

*  Et  banc  meac  snhjcctionis  hiimilliraam  isfaccrc  ac  lonire  curavit.     See  thisitn^A' 

«ujri^'stiom*ni  oalK'nij^nitat*' susriiMtc.  (|iiac  aMo  letter  of  Hinkmar  in  tlic  second  v<l^ 

primus  a}M)Htolonini  non  M)liim  niinorisMii  ume  of  his  works, 

apostoli  rc'ilarjrutioR'in  jin).siimilati(>nesu«-  *  ^M*P-  ^^-  Hincmar.  f.  706. 

cepit  vcrnm  et  minonim  suoruni  (|uacri-  '  L.  c.  f.  709. 
tioucni,  cur  ad  praeputiatos  intravcrit,  sat^ 
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jst  time  on  &e  PBeudo-Indorian  decretals  themeelTeB.  In  his 
oversial  Kriting  against  his  nephew,  Hinkmar  diatmguishes  the 
TBid  and  immutable  laws  given  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
t  hj  the  general  councils,  and  valid  for  the  entire  church,  from 
as  are  valid  only  for  particular  times,  and  for  particular  and  indi- 
J  portions  of  the  church.  No  individual,  not  even  a  pope,  can 
mine  anything  in  contradiction  to  the  former.  By  them  aQ  other 
anccs  and  detenninations  are  to  be  tned.  The  latter  may  stand 
ntradiction  with  each  other,  and  cannot  all  of  them  pos^bly  be 
3d  at  once,  tor  the  very  reaaoa  that  tbey  were  passed  with  refei<- 
to  different  and  changing  circumstances.  Hence  those  individ- 
riefs  of  the  older  popes  should  be  received  indeed  with  especial 
«t,  but  ought  not  to  be  converted  into  an  unchangeable  rule  of 
nastical  presciiption.  Nothing  can  be  derived  from  them  to  the 
dice  of  tbe  universally  valid  immutable  laws  of  the  church, 
ing  in  tiie  old  constitution  of  the  church  can  thereby  be  over- 
id  ;  but  the  maxim  must  here  be  applied :  Prove  all  things,  hold 
iaX  which  is  good.'  He  no  doubt  aUo  detected  the  marlu  of  un- 
ineness  in  those  decretals,  in  so  far  as  things  occurred  in  them 
1  did  not  correspond  with  the  circumstances  of  the  times  from 
1  they  were  said  to  have  come ;  and  he  saw  with  indignation  what 
ftimed  at,  and  what  they  must  bring  about,  if  tiiey  were  admitted, 
whole  church  would  be  reduced  to  a  servile  dependence  on  an  iih 
lu^  man.  Ue  called  those  figmenta  compilata  (compiled  fictions), 
ioned  cup  besmeared  with  honey, — because  the  ill-digested  de- 
ls bore  on  their  front  tiie  venerable  names  of  the  old  bishops  of 
poetolic  chair.     He  compared  this  compilation  with  the  forbidden 

which,  promisbg  our  first  parents  independent  equaUty  with  God, 
^ton  them  a  miserable  bondage.     So— doubtlesahewouldsay— 

decretals  promise  the  bishops  full  freedom,  and  independence  of 
letropolitans,  but  make  them  slaves  of  an  individual.^  And  ad- 
ing  the  bishops  as  if  in  the  name  of  tbe  younger  Ilinkmar,^  he 

"  Cling  only  with  me  to  this  compilation,  and  defend  it,  and  you 
owe  obedience  to  no  one  but  tho  pope ;  and  you  shall  with  me 
oy  the  order  of  God  in  the  community  and  the  different  grades 
>  episcopacy."  *    But  an  energetic  opposition  of  this  sort,  which 

e  the  OpasRulam  55,  capilalonua  ohinlit,  quimJo  pomam  honam  ad  vcscen- 

jncmar.  LauilumcnwTn,  T.  II.  opp.  diim  ct  palchram  ai'ulU  ostcndit,  vi->i|iM 

4S0.  456.  4B3.    Salni  rcveronlin  dlxil;  (lanruncini!  comrileretL!  ex  l^o.  njicri- 

.pMtolirie  dlra,  quia  ai  ilia,  (|iuw  in  cntur  ornli  lefiti  cc  eiitii  aimt  Dii  scientci 

I  epbtolis  contincatur,  et  aai«  icmpo-  bonam  et  malum,  et  qniliDH  prumiiit  divin- 

tMigrua  faernni,  snhnpqiiEntitiaii  icm-  ilatcni,  tulil  immonnliEiilcin  CE  polticrns  li- 

. ^  !_  IS.  ,._.: ;-  ,(  bernmetnnlii  anhjwtam  di^itatis  ticqaalila- 

n  lem,  captiriMd*  ii«  inlalit  roisoram  wrri- 

li  tnlrm,  qooa  aibi  complices  fi»:trat  ad  ini- 

non  conaereni.  qnilHtem. 
c.  r.  S59  and  560.     Hoc  pocnlam,         '  Et  li  forto  noD  verbis,  reho*  tamm  qni- 

confecisli  ex  nominibas   annrtomm  bniwlani  epuropia  pcnuadendo. 
H<»e  icdis  pontlflKnm,  qnasi  ad  ora       *  Uanc  Kncte  et  eTcndieate  mecnm  ron- 

Dhlitam  tt  indiscrete  commixtnm  de  ptlationem  et  nalli  niii  Hwaao.  gymfei 

,bi  commiasoa  cleriroa  potionasli,  et  debebiiia  inbjettionem  f  ^a"^™*""  •-- 

iBlbnsdam  epiwopia  obtnliati,  et  tattr-  cum  Dei  ocdinalionBm  tl 

udi  panubn*  BMttia  la  pamdiM  palia  oidlnii di»i  iitMl  <| 
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however  was  not  carried  by  Ilinkmar  into  critical  details,^  becaoie  this 
laj  too  remote  from  the  bent  of  the  age,  could  be  of  no  avul  ig^iut 
these  decretals,  after  tbej  bad  once  gained  a  current  authority  'm  die 
church,^  and  consistency  in  the  application  of  these  principles  loold 
necessarily  lead  continually  onward  from  one  step  to  another. 

It  was  favorable  for  the  popes  who  struggled  for  the  realixa&Aof 
these  principles,  that  while  tlie y  themselves  were  inspired  by  one  inl»' 
est,  consistently  pursued  one  i<lea,  they  seldom,  on  the  other  hand,bl 
for  their  opi)Ouents  men  of  the  logical  consistency  and  firm  intellect 
of  a  Ilinkmar.  On  the  contrary,  the  princes  and  the  major  put  of 
the  bishoi)s  were  governed  entirely  by  their  momentary  interests.  II0 
king  Charles  the  Bald  of  France,  who  had  so  decidedly  sappoiiBd 
archbishop  Ilinkmar  in  liis  contest  for  the  liberty  of  the  church, » 
duced  by  a  momentary  political  interest,  yielded  everything  to  pope 
John  VIII,  who,  in  the  year  872,  succeeded  Hadrian.  Deoroueof 
baring  the  voice  of  the  po]>e  on  his  side  when  aspiring  after  the  impe* 
rial  throne,  against  his  bi'uther,  kuig  Lewis  of  Germany,  he  not  011I7 
allowed  the  former  to  bestow  it  on  him  in  a  way  wliich  favored  the 
papal  pretensions  on  this  subject,  but  he  made  no  objections  to  tbe 
step,  when  the  pope  nominated  Anseg^,  archbishop  of  Sens,  primate 
over  the  French  church,  and  aiK>stolical  ricar,  whereby  was  conceded 
to  him  the  right  of  convoking  synods,  of  making  known  the  paptl  ordi- 
nances  to  the  other  bishops,  and  of  reporting  ecclesiastical  causes  ta 
Rome.  As  by  this  arrangement  the  rights  of  all  metropolitans  were 
invaded,  Ilinkmar  protested  against  it  in  the  strongest  terms  in  a  let* 
ter  addressed  to  the  bisho];s  of  France,^  where  he  strenuously  de- 
fended the  rights  of  the  metropolitans,  grounded  in  the  universaBj 
current  laws  of  the  church  ;  and  led  by  his  influence,  the  bishops  d^ 
clared,  tliat  they  were  ready  to  yield  obedience  to  those  decretals  (mij 
so  far  as  sliould  be  found  compatible  with  the  rights  of  the  metropofr 
tans  and  ^rith  the  ancient  laws  of  the  church.  The  king  however  per 
sisted  hi  maintaining  the  papal  ordinance. 

At  the  close  of  this,  and  in  tlie  first  half  of  the  tenth  century,  fiJ- 
lowed  a  very  disgraceful  period  for  the  papacy.  Rome  became  the 
seat  of  every  species  of  corruption.  The  influence  and  rivalship  of 
the  most  i)owerful  parties  attached  to  noble  Italian  families,  produced 
in  that  city  the  greatest  disturbances,  where  there  was  no  power  at 
hand  to  check  the  insolence  of  arbitrary  will,  and  prevent  inextricable 
confusion.  The  markgrave  Adelbert,  of  Tuscany,  combined  with  the 
vicious  Roman  women,  Theodora  and  her  daughter  ^larozia,  acquired 
an  influence  which  operated  disastrously  even  on  the  election  rf  the 
popes.     The  papal  throne  was  stained  with  crimes,^  which,  had  thcrt 

'  In  direct  contrast  with  rhis.  is  the  criti-  '  Ilinkmar  (I.  c.  f.  476  )  sajs  die  ooaoBJ 

cal  skill  8abi»ervient  to  a  dogmatic  interest,  vras  full  of  those  decretals, 

with  which,  in  tlie  time  of  the  Gott-schal-  •  Opp.  T.  II.  f.  719. 

kian  controversies,  the  defenders  of  the  *  Tnat  severe  censor  of  the  morals  of  As 

strict  Augustinian  system  disproved  the  cler(2:7,  Katherius,  bii^hop  of  Veroni,  «ko 

genuineness  of  the  H}7>omnesticou  attriba-  in  these  times  of  corruption  wrote  fromkii 

ted  to  AogiutiiL  own  obsenration,  speaks  of  the  genadi 

oontBmptiis,  nt  "*"*''nflin  inTenn  — ' 
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been  the  least  susceptibility  for  such  an  effect  in  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  nations,  would  have  served  beyond  anything  else  to  deprive  tiie 

epal  dignity  of  the  sacred  character  with  which  it  had  been  invested. 
le  dominant  party,  grown  more  and  more  arrogant,  dared,  in  the 
year  956,  to  place  on  the  papal  throne  Octavian,  son  of  the  patrician 
Alberic,  a  youth  eighteen  years  old,  who  took  the  name  of  Jolm  XU.^ 
—  the  first  among  ^e  popes  that  altered  his  name  to  a  more  ecclesias- 
tical form.  But  he  altered  nothing  in  the  vicious  life  which  he  had 
always  pursued.^  The  imperial  throne  of  Germany  was  the  first 
to  assist  in  delivering  the  Roman  church  from  these  abomina- 
tions ;  and  the  unworthy  John  was  himself  compelled  to  serve  as  an 
iiiBtrament  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose.  He  had  invited 
Ifae  German  king,  Otho  I,  to  assist  him  agidnst  his  enemies,  tiio  Ital- 
king  Berengar  U.  and  the  markgrave  Adelbert.  He  gave  Otho, 
the  year  962,  the  imperial  unction ;  but  afterwards,  contrary  to  his 
oath,  formed  an  alliance  with  Otho's  enemies.  Otho,  who  heard  com- 
jdwnts  of  him  firom  many  quarters,  first  remonstrated  with  him  by 
means  of  an  envoy.  John  ofiered  his  youth  as  an  excuse,  and  pro- 
mised amendment ;  which,  however,  never  took  place.  Invited  by  the 
Booaans  themselves,  the  emperor  now  returned  to  Rome  with  an  army, 
and  the  pope  fled.  The  Romans  having  sworn  that  they  would  never 
elect  another  pope  without  the  concurrence  of  the  emperor  and  his 
son,  he  held  a  synod,  in  the  year  963,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and 
here  many  grave  charges  were  variously  preferred  against  pope  John. 
Loitprand,  bishop  of  Cremona,  who  afterwards  wrote  tlie  history  of  Ins 
times,  acted  as  interpreter  to  the  emperor,  who  could  only  express  him- 
lelf  in  the  German  language.     The  pope,  instead  of  complying  with 

lileam  cnratorem,  a  vilissimo  utiqae  ec-  tatis  miserit  litems,  nonnc  illc,  qni  mc  tarn 

desiac  asquc  praostantisHimnm,  a  laico  as-  sacrilege  injnriavit,  sod  non  ndeo,  at  iste, 

me  ad  pontiHccm  pro  nefks !   sammam !  Deam  et  omnia  jura  tarn  divina  quam  ha- 

oeehis  tract  do  contcraptu  eanonum  d'AcU-  muiia,  —  si  qaidcm  ille  nie  liomunanculam 

erj  Spicilcg.  T.  I.  p.  347.     And  the  same  unam,  istc  totum  pcnitus  mandtim,  illc 

Ushop  now  sjx^aks,  after  this,  of  the  fact,  anam  adulteravit  ccclosiam.  L<te  oundcm  et 

ditt  such  was    the    general  contempt  in  omnes  per  universam  orbcin  diifusas,  —  si 

which  the  ecclesiastical  laws  were  held,  that  mei  causa  aliijaid  ei  (the  violator  of  the  ec- 

i  person  who,  in  spite  of  these  laws,  had  clcsiastical  law)  durius  mnndavcrit,  nonnc 

attained  to  a  spiritual  office,  and  pursued  illico  illc  potcrit  ei  resrribere  illud  de  evan- 

tta  same  vicious  course  of  life  when  a  clcr-  gitlio :  Quid  autcm  vides  festucam  in  oculo 

grman,  might  l>e  elevated  to  the  papal  dig-  fratris  tui,  traliem  autem,  quae  in  oculo  tuo 

mtj  \  and  when  such  a  pope  would  punish  est  non  consideras  ? "    L.  c.  f.  349. 

the  violation  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws  in  *  The  corrupt  influence  of  female  su- 

anv  particular  case,  he  might  easily  be  re-  premacy  in  Home,  and  the  name  Joannes, 

inmi{«»H  of  bis  own  greater  sins,  and  thus  be  which  some  of  these  unworthy  po\tes  bore, 

thrown  into  great  embarrassment    "  Pone  may  perhaps  have  famished  some  occasion 

gnemlibct  forte  bigamum  ante  clericatnm,  for  the  fabalous  leccnd  about  pope  Joan  in 

iirte  in  clericata  exstitisse  lascivnm,  inde  the  ninth  century  (855). 

pott  sacerdotium  multinubum,  bellicosum,  *  An  eye  witness  of  the  moral  corruption 

peijanim,    venatibus,  aucupiis,  aleae  vel  in  Rome,  who,  if  we  may  judge  from  a 

•bnoditate  obnoxiura,  expeti  qualibet  occa-  comparison  of  his  statements  with  other 

tione  ad  apostolatum  Romanae  illius  sedis.  descriptions  of  the  condition  of  Italy  in 

Iste  igitur  si  illegalitate  publica  forte  fuerit  these  times,  can  hardly  be  accused  of  exag- 

In  apostolica  sedc  locatus,  quod  utiqae  pa-  gcration,  Loitprand,  bishop  of  Cremona, 

tienter,  at  plarima,  pcrmittcre  valet  longan-  says  in  his  work  De  rebus  imperatorum  et 

fanis  Deus,  quem  si  ego  adiero,  velati  inju-  regum,  lib.  YI.  c.  VL,  that  at  that  time  ^ 

riatos  ad  inns  ministrum,  et  ille  nunu  iiga-  male  pUgrimi  ought  to  be  afraid  to  Titit 

liai  Tindicare  meas,  ei  apoetolicae  anctori-  Borne. 
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the  inntatioii  to  come  and  defend  himself,  insolently  ventured  to 
threaten  the  han,  which  decided  the  course  of  the  synod  ^tb  regird 
to  him.  He  was  deposed  ;  and  an  archdeacon  of  the  Roman  chndi, 
in  ;:ood  standing,  was  chosen  pope  under  the  l&me  of  Leo  YIEL 

If,  after  those  occurrences,  a  new  contest  with  the  papal  mouidiy 
arose  in  any  quarter,  it  would  be  seen,  whether  the  abominatioiuiUai 
had  so  long  ]x)lluted  the  seat  of  tlie  papal  government  and  the  ptpicy 
itself,  had  exerted  any  important  influence  on  the  public  opinion  widlI^ 
gard  to  it.  Such  a  contest  arose  in  France,  in  the  time  of  pope  JohnXY. 
In  tlie  Fronch  churcli,  the  principles  of  ecclesiastical  freedom,  so  pot* 
erfully  advocated  by  archbishop  Ilinkmar,  always  had  an  important 
party  in  tlicir  Aivor.  Add  to  this,  that  at  that  time  a  new  spiritol 
life  began  to  emerge  out  of  the  darkness  and  barbarism  of  the  teni 
century.  In  particular,  men  like  Gerbert,  that  zealous  laborer  fbrdw 
advancement  and  diffusion  of  science,  who  was  then  secretary  ind 
president  of  tlie  cathedral  school  attached  to  the  church  at  SheiinSi 
and  Abbo,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Fleury,  had  united  their  efloriB 
to  excite  a  new  scientific  spirit  and  enthusiasm  in  France.  Thai, 
through  a  small  number  of  the  clergy,  of  whom  Gerbert  formed  the 
centre,  was  diffused  a  more  liberal  tone  of  ecclesiastical  law,  wiiich 
would  not  suffer  the  condition  in  which  the  papacy  stood  at  Rome  in 
these  last  times,  to  pass  unnoticed.  An  occasion  was  soon  presented 
for  this  party  to  appear  on  the  public  stage. 

Hugo  Ca[)et,  who  had  made  himself  master  of  the  royal  govenmient 
in  France,  was  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Charles,  duke  of  Lothum* 
f^a,  the  last  branch  of  the  Carolingian  family.  Ho  had  bestowed  od 
his  opjwnont's  nephew,  the  young  Amulph,  the  bishopric  of  Rheimi, 
vacated  bv  the  deatli  of  the  archbishop  Adalbero,  expecting  thereby 
to  gain  him  over  to  liis  political  interests.  But  Amulph  was  aftw- 
wards  surij)cctcd  of  having  treacherously  opened  the  gates  of  the  dtf 
to  the  trooj)S  of  duke  Charles.     Amulph  had  now  gained  for  himself  a 

farty  ;  and  as  the  new^  king,  whose  power  was  not  yet  fully  confirmed, 
ad  so  much  the  more  cause  to  humor  the  public  opinion,  so  in  pro- 
ceeding against  Anmlph,  he  took  care  to  conduct  himself  mth  ib» 
greatest  prudence,  and  to  bring  it  about,  that  the  bishop  should  hexor 
tenced  by  the  voice  of  the  ppe  himself.  King  Hugo  and  the  French 
bishops  in  his  interest,  applied,  in  the  year  990,  to  pope  John  XV, 
and  invited  him  in  the  most  respectful  terms,  implying  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  liis  supreme  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  church,  to  pass  af- 
finitive sentence  of  deposition  on  Amulph,  and  to  assist  them  in  tfcc 
appointment  of  a  new  archbishop.  They  went  so  far  as  to  apdogi^ 
in  this  letter  for  not  having  applied  in  any  cause,  for  so  long  a  time,  to 
the  Romish  church.^  But  as  the  other  party  was  seeking  also  at  fte 
same  time  to  gain  over  the  pope,  the  matter  was  spun  out  at  greit 
length  in  Rome,  as  usually  happens  when  men  are  tryinc'  to  find  flieir 

*  Non  sninas  nesoii,  januludum  oportu-    longitndine  terrarnm  nemoti,  desideiia  toi- 
Itw  DOS  expctere  consulta  Komanac  eccle-    tra  hactcnus  implere    neqninmiu.    Vii 
•iao,  pro  niina  atqae  occslsvl  sacerdotalU  •  Hardnin.  ConcU.  T.  VL  P.  L  £  7SS. 
ordinis ;  sed  mnltitiuline  tyrannomm  presd, 
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ray  out  of  a  dubious  aud  entangled  affair.  Meantime,  the  power  of 
ing  Hugo  had  become  sufficiently  confirmed ;  and  he  revenged  him- 
elf  on  the  pope's  authority,  who  reiused  to  help  him  at  the  right  mo- 
nent,  by  proceeding  in  a  way  so  much  the  more  independent 
f  him.  To  investigate  this  affair,  the  council  of  Rheims  assembled 
KL  991.*  Gerbert's  friend,  Amulph,  archbishop  of  Orleans,  was  the 
oqI  of  this  remarkable  assembly. 

Several  abbots  here  stood  up  for  the  principle,  that  the  pope  alone 
I  the  lawful  judge  of  bishops,  and  as  they  cited  in  proof  of  this  posir 
km  passages  from  the  Pseudo-Isidorean  decretals,  the  archbishop 
Lmulph  hereupon  took  occasion  to  stand  forth  as  the  advocate  of 
eclesiastical  freedom.  "  We  stand  up  for  this  —  said  he  —  that  the 
thorch  of  Rome  must  ever  be  honored,  on  account  of  the  memory  of 
Jt.  Peter ;  and  we  would  in  nowise  place  ourselves  in  opposition  to 
be  pope's  decrees.  Yet  she  must  be  so  honored  as  not  to  injure 
he  authority  of  the  Nicene  council,^  which  has  ever  been  respected 
vj  this  church  of  Rome  ;  and  so  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  ecclesi- 
istical  laws  drawn  up  at  different  periods  and  in  different  places,  un- 
ler  the  guidance  of  the  same  divine  Spirit,  shall  continue  to  preserve 
n  miquestionable  validity.  It  cannot  stand  within  the  power  of  the 
rope,  to  render  null,  by  his  silence  or  by  new  ordinances,  all  the 
zisting  laws  of  the  church ;  for  thus  all  laws  would  be  superfluous^ 
ad  everytliing  would  depend  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  an  indi\idual. 
f  the  bishop  of  Rome  is  a  man  who  recommends  himself  by  his 
Bowledge  and  his  manner  of  life,  we  need  fear  from  him  neither  the  one 
or  the  other.  But  if  the  pope  is  estranged  from  the  right,  by  igno- 
Knee,  fear,  or  worldly  desires,  or,  as  in  these  last  times,  fettered  by 
lie  tyranny  of  another,  we  have  so  much  the  less  reason  to  fear  the 
lence  or  the  new  ordinances  of  the  pope ;  for  he  who  in  any  way 
bands  in  contradiction  to  the  laws  himself,  cannot  thereby  effect  any- 
iung  against  the  laws."     He  takes  occasion  from  this  to  glance  at 

*  The  transactions  of  this  coandl  were  which  at  the  CQuncil  had  been  more  fully 

ret  published  in  full  by  Bongar,  Frank-  developed,  and'hat  he  had  softened  in  ma- 

ut,  1600,  reprinted  in  IVlansi  Concil.  T.  ny  cases  the  stem  rijndity  of  the  language. 

HX.  f .  109.  To  be  sure,  a  suspicion miglit  lor  he  says:  Earum  (scntcntiarum)  am- 

rise    about    the  authenticity  of  these  re-  pliAcationcs,  digressiunes,  et  si  qua  ejus 

>rds  (and   this  is  the  argument  against  modi  sunt,  qnodam  studio  refringam,  no 

lem  on  which  the  papal  party  has  always  odio  quarundam  personarum  potissimum- 

idstcd)  from  the  circumstance  that  tliis  que    Amulphi   prodiroris  moveri  videar, 

soonnt  pro(Tcds  from  a  mim  who  was  him-  quasi  ex  ejus  legitima  depositione  Remensa 

ilf  a  party  in  the  case,  from  Gerbert ;  and  episcopium  legitime  sortitas  videri  appe- 

B  tays  in  his  preface,  that  he  has  not  re-  tam.    After  so  frank  a  confession,  his  re- 

Mted  everything  that  was  said  in  the  coun-  port  on  the  whole  is  surely  entitled  to  tho 

\y  word  for  woril,  while  in  his  letter  to  the  greater  confidence.    It  was  in  fact  the  spirit 

nehbishop    Wildcrod,  of   Strassburg,    to  of  Gerbert  in  his  friends,  which  constituted 

hom  he  sent  this  report  (Mansi  Concil.  the  soul  of  this  council ;  though  wo  may 

'.  XIX.  f.  1G6),  ho  intimates  that  the  rep-  believe  the  account  given  by  Aimoin,  that 

98enution  was  the  product  of  his  own  art  several  or  many  were  governed  in  their  de- 

;  should  be  considered,  however,  that  this  cisions  by  the  aathority  of  the  kin^^  rather 

sfen  rather  to  the  style  of  the  produc-  than  by  the  inflnenpe  of  this  spint.    See 

OD,  than  to  the  matter  of  the  pnnciples  Aimoin.  De  fiSJ^^'JLSMHlBL^I*^'  ^  ^ 
lerein  expressed ;  and  Gerbert  indeed  mti-        '  Probabljin  dj^^^^^l^di  CKOOn  > 

lates,  that  he  had  condensed  a  good  deal  see  on  this,  YoL^i 
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tiie  condition  of  the  Romish  church  in  these  last  times  J  He  holds  up 
to  scorn  the  monsters,  who,  in  the  time  of  a  John  XII,  and  after  lun, 
ruled  in  Rome ;  and  then  ren^arks  of  such  popes :  '^  Is  it  a  setdod 
mctter,  then,  that  to  such  shameful  brutes,  utterly  destitute  of  all 
knowledge  of  things  human  and  divine,  innumerable  priests,  £iti» 
guished  throughout  the  world  for  their  wisdom  and  for  tiie  puritr  of 
their  lives,  are  to  be  subjected  ?  For  what  —  says  he  —  do  we  hold 
him,  who  sits  blazing  with  purple  and  gold,  on  a  lofty  throne  ?  If  he 
wants  love,  and  is  only  puffed  up  with  knowledge,  then  is  he  Anfr 
Christ  sitting  in  the  temple  of  God.  But  if  he  is  wanting  in  b(A 
alike,  then  is  he  in  the  temple  of  God  like  a  statue,  like  an  idol ;  ani 
to  seek  a  decision  from  such  an  one,  is  like  asking  counsel  of  a  block 
of  marble.*  Much  better  were  it  to  apply  where  men  might  hope  ti 
find  the  fullest  understanding  of  the  divine  word ;  for  example,  to 
worthy  bishops  in  Belgium  and  Germany ,3  than  to  the  city  wheie 
everything  at  present  is  venal,  and  where  judgment  is  distributed 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  bribe.^  With  what  face  can  one  of 
the  Roman  clergy,  among  whom  scarcely  a  man  is  to  be  found,  who 
has  learned  to  read  and  write,  venture  to  teach  what  he  has  not 
learnt  himself  ?  But  supposing  the  Romish  church  still  poflBessed  of 
her  primitive  dignity  ;  what  more  could  have  been  done  to  show  her 
respect  ?  What  more  can  be  required,  than  that  the  causae  majores, 
the  causes  of  the  bishops,  should  first  be  reported  at  Rome  ?  This 
has  been  done  by  the  bishops  and  by  the  king.  The  bishop  of  Borne 
has  been  duly  consulted,  respecting  the  deposition  of  Amulph,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  worthy  successor  to  the  place  which  he  vacates ; 
but  why  he  has  not  answered,  let  those  explain  whom  it  concerak 
Since,  then,  ho  to  whom  we  have  applied  keeps  silent,  we  must  now 
endeavor  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people  ;  and  the  bishops  here 
convened  from  the  adjacent  provinces,  must  depose  Amulph,  if  he 
deserves  to  be  deposed,  and,  if  a  worthier  man  can  be  found,  apponl 
that  man  his  successor."  The  proposition  of  Amulph  triumphed— 
though  from  this  we  are  not  authorized  to  conclude,  that  all  the 
bishops  of  tlie  council* agreed,  from  free  and  independent  conviction, 
in  the  principles  here  expressed.  It  may  have  been,  that  numy 
allowed  themselves  to  be  determined,  partly  by  the  superior  influence 
of  a  few  liberal-minded  men.  and  in  part  by  the  authority  of  the 

'  Lugenda  Koma,  qnae  nostris  tempori-  *  Ea  urbs,  quae  nunc  cmptoribus  teni- 

bus  monstmosns  tcnebrua   futuro  sacculo  Us  exposita,  ad   nummonim  qnantittteB 

famosas  cfludisti.  judicia  trutinat    Even  that  adherent  of 

*  Xi  minim  si  caritate  destitnitur  sola-  the  papacy,  the  abl>ot  Ahbo  of  Fleorr,  W 
que  scientia  iiiflatur,  Antictiristus  est,  in  compelled  to  find  this  true  by  expenence, 
tempio  I)(ii  scdcns.  Si  autom  nee  caritate  when,  under  pope  John  X  V,  he  tirited 
fundatur,  ncc  scientia  eri;^tur,  in  tempio  Kome,  to  get  the  privileges  of  his  moM^ 
Dei  tanquam  statna.  tanijuam  idolnm  est,  tery  confirmed  anew.  In  the  accoont  0t 
a  quo  responsa  patere  marmora  cousulere  his  Life  in  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanct  0.  & 
est  Saec.  VI.  P.  I.  f.  47,  4  XL  it  is  said: 

•  Certe  in  Bcl;;ica  ct  Gcrmania,  quae  "  Tiirpis  lucri  cupidum  atqne  in  omnibB* 
vicinac    nol)is    sunt,    summos    sacerdotes  suis  actibus  venalem  Johannem  repaid 
Dei  in  roli^ione  admodum  pracstantcs  in-  quern    exsccratus     perlustratis     oraooois 
Teniri  in  hoc  sacro  convcntu  testes  quidam  gratia  sanctorum  locis  ad  sua  rediiL" 
font 
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^g ;  and  these  mi^t  easily  be  made  to  waver  agiun.^  The  hitherto 
chbishop  of  Rheims  was  deposed,  and  Gerbert  chosen  to  fill  his 
^ce.« 

Pope  John  declared  the  sentence  of  this  council  an  illegal  and 
bitrarj  act.  He  persisted  in  maintaining  the  principle,  that  in  the 
miish  church  alone  was  to  be  found  the  lawful  tribunal  by  which 
ihops  could  be  judged.  He  pronounced,  in  the  mean  while,  on  all 
3  bishops  who  had  taken  part  in  the  proceedings  of  that  council,  the 
itence  of  suspension  from  their  episcopal  functions,  and  sent  Leo, 
abbot,  to  France,  to  carry  his  decrees  into  execution,  and  to  press 
i  deposition  of  Gerbert  and  the  restoration  of  Aniulph.  But  Ger- 
rt  contended  strenuously  for  the  principles  which  had  been  ex- 
sssed  at  the  council  of  Rheims ;  in  his  letters,  he  spoke  in  the 
est  manner  against  the  pretensions  of  the  pope,  and  he  re})resented 
the  bishops,  how,  by  yielding  ground  under  these  circumstances, 
sy  would  degrade  their  whole  order  and  dignity,  and  entail  the  most 
igerous  consequences  upon  themselves  and  upon  the  church.^ 
rhe  object  aimed  at  —  said  he,  in  allusion  to  the  arrival  of  the 
jo's  legate  —  is  something  greater  than  merely  ^f/  (/wn  person, 
.e  cited  the  proverb  from  Virgil :  Tunc  tua  res  agitur,  paries  cum 
^ximus  ardet.)  It  was  an  attack  on  the  authority  and  the  rights 
the  bishops  and  of  the  king.  If  this  matter  were  carried  through, 
hout  the  concurrence  of  the  bishops,  then  their  power  and  dignity 
lid  be  annihilated,  since  the  right  would  be  taken  aAvay  from  them 
deposing  any  bishop,  however  guilty ;  and  no  one  should  flatter 
iself  that  it  did  not  concern  him  personally,  for  the  question  here 

not  relate  to  the  indulgence  of  the  judge,  but  to  that  which 
old  once  be  actually  established  as  a  principle  of  law."^  To  Sa- 
Q,  archbishop  of  Sens,  who  was  inclined  to  submit  to  the  pope's 
hority,  he  wrote  :5  "  Your  sagacity  should  have  enabled  you  to  es- 
e  the  sly  plots  of  cunning  men,  and  to  follow  the  precept  of  our  Lord, 
'  they  say  unto  you,  Lo,  here  is  Cluist,  or  lo,  he  is  there,  go  not 
jr  them.'  How  say  our  opponents,  that  in  deposing  Aniulph,  we 
uld  have  waited  for  the  decision  of  the  Roman  bishop  ?  Would 
y  be  able  to  show,  that  the  judgment  of  the  Roman  bishop  is 
ater  than  the  judgment  of  God  V     But  the  first  Roman  bishop, 

first  of  the  apostles,  says  :   It  is  better  to  hearken  mito  God  than 
o  men ;  and  the  apostle  Paul  declares :  Though  an  angel  from 


Almoin  (Hist.  Franc.  1.  V.  c.  45)  says,  nods,  but  not  of  the  Romish  church  ;  and 

archbishop  Saguin,  of  Sens,  resisted  that    not    a  word   occurs  respecting  tho 

proceeding  from   tlie  first,  and  also  power  conferred  on  the  successors  of  St. 

lly  told  the  king  the  truth  ;  yet  this  is  Peter.     Uarduin.  Concil.  T.  VI  P.  I.  f. 

ariancc  with  the  tone  in  which  Gerbert  726. 

es   to  him;  from  which  wc  can  only  ^  See  the  cpistola  ad  Constantihum  m- 

r  a  want  of  firmness  and  constancy  in  ciaccnsem  abbatem.     llardiiin.  1.  c.  *•  '31. 

bold  stand  he  had  taken  on  the  part  of  *  Nee  sibi  quisquc   blandiatur  quoUbet 

archbishop.  conquassato,  se  in  columi  nee  falso  nomine 

It  \a  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  con-  sponsionis  decipiatur,  cum  res  et  fac-ta  non 

ion  of  faith,  which  Gerbert  laid  down  ex  indolgentia  judicum,  scd  ex  sUbihtate 

>rc  his  ordination,  he  speaks  only  of  a  pcndeant  causaxum. 

Jiolic  chorch,  only  of  four  general  sy-  *  L.  a 
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heaven  preach  aiij  other  ^spel  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed.   Be- 
cause i)ope  Marcellinus  sprinkled  iucense  to  Jupiter,^  must  all  bidiopB 
do  the  same  ?     I  say,  and  persist  in  it,  that  if  the  Roman  bishop  liai 
committed  a  sin  against  his  brother,  and,  having  been  often  renmded 
of  it,  does  not  listen  to  the  church,  such  a  Roman  bishop  is,  bj  the 
command  of  Cio<l,  to  be  considered  as  a  heathen  and  a  pubfican ;  if 
the  more  exalted  the  station  which  one  occupies,  the  deeper  ie  Ui 
fall.''     He  then  proceeds  to  attack  the  pope's  sentence,  suspen&g 
him,  and  the  othei-s  who  had  taken  part  in  the  proceedings  at  Shdms, 
from  the  sacerdotal  functions  :  "  If  the  pope  —  says  he  —  hMi  m 
unworthy  of  his  fellowship,  because  none  oi  us  would  agree  with  ha 
in  that  vthich  is  contrary  to  the  gospel,  yet  he  cannot,  for  any  mieh 
reason,  separate  us  from  our  fellowship  with  Christ."    He  quotes  hew 
Rom.  8:  oo.     "  ^Vnd  what  more  grievous  separation  can  there  be, 
than  to  keep  away  a  believer  from  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Sand 
God,  Avhicli  is  daily  offered  for  our  salvation  ?     If  he  who  depxires 
himself  or  another  of  his  bodily  life  is  a  murderer,  what  name  shaD 
we  ai»ply  to  him,  who  deprives  himself  or  another  of  the  eternal  life! 
We  must  give  no  occasion  for  our  adversaries  to  make  the  priesthood, 
which  is  everywhere  one  and  the  same,  as  the  Catholic  church  is  (me, 
so  dependent  on  an  individual,  that  if  his  judgment  is  perreited  by 
money,  1>y  favor,  by  fear,  or  ignorance,  no  man  can  be  a  priest,  bat  he 
who   recommends   himself  to   him  by  such  virtues."^     That  lAoA 
should  pass  as  the  common  law  of  the  Cathohc  church  was  the  gospdf 
tlie  writings  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  the  ecclesiastical  laws  pren 
by  the  Si>irit  of  (lod,  and  current  in  all  Christendom,  and  the  decrees 
of  tlie  apostolic  see  not  standing  in  contradiction  tcith  these;  for  to 
the  latter  he  attributed  only  a  conditional  validity.     Ilis  letter  to 
Wilderod,  bisliop  of  Strassburg,  in  which  he  exposed  at  length  the 
Ulogality  of  the  j^ope's  proceedings,  he  concluded  with  the  following 
complaint  :^  ''  The  whole  French  church  is  lying  under  the  oppression 
of  tvrannv ;  vet  the  remedv  is  not  eou;;ht  amon^;  the  French,  but 
among  these  Romans,     l^ut  thou,  O  Christ,  art  the  only  salvation  of 

*  This  story  was  proluibly  taken  from  or  rather  to  take  advantage  of  n.  ^7  w* 

the  for^t'tl  reiords  of  the  pretcndofl  syiuxl  vontin;:  the  story,  ^hich  is  the  sahsiancc 

helil  in  a  Mihierrancan  cavern,  nnder  the  of  the   transactions  of  that  coancil,  that 

cniperor  Dioch'tian,  near  the  Italian  town  tlie  assembled  bishops  did  not  venture  to 


and  on  the  otlnT,  connect  themselves  with  own  crime,  and  pronounced  his  omi  teor 

Rome  more  ancient   tradition.      It  was   a  tence.  —  Thus,   this   story   eoald  wm  ^ 

report  current  even  in  the  time  of  tlie  Do-  nsed  both  by  the  opponeiits  and  by  dKi^' 

Datists,  that  the  Koinan  bi<hoj)  Marcellinus  vocates  of  pajml  absolntism. 

had  consented  t»>  burn  the  sa<Ted  Scrip-  '  Xon  est  danda  occa.'^io  nostris  aemoliii 

turcs,  and  to  sj)rinkle  incense  to  the  fjods,  ut  sacenloiium,  quod  abique  nnam  eati* 

" "  •     " P»»> 

SKO" 

baptis-  dos  e>se  possit,  nisi  quern  sibi  hae  viitoMI 

mo  contra  Pclilian.  §  27.    Now,  as  such  a  commendorint. 

tradition  existed,  it  was    determined    to  '  Alansi  conciL  T.  "^TX  £166. 
lender  it  hannless  to  the  papal  authority, 


turcs,  anu  lo  .^jjuumv  imvusc   lo  iiie  j;oa>,  ur  saceniouum,  quou  aoique  nnum  Ci 

in  the  Diocletian  per-^i'Mition.    8<*e  Au^ns-  uni  snbjici  videatur,  ut  co  pceunia, gi 

tin.  contra  literals  Titliliani  1.  II.  ^  202.  But  mctu  vel  ipnorantia  cormpto,  nemo  s 

Aumistin  asserts  his  inno<*ence,  De  baptis-  dos  e>se  possit,  nisi  quern  sibi  hae  rii 
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.  The  church  of  Rome  herself,  which  hitherto  has  been  comd- 
d  the  mother  of  all  the  churches,  must  curse  the  good,  bless  the 
:ed,  in  that  she  abuses  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose,  received 
L  thee,  notwithstanding  that  with  thee  it  is  not  the  sentence  of  the 
3t,  but  the  conduct  of  the  accused,  that  avsdls  anything,  and  it 
ds  in  the  power  of  no  man  to  justify  the  godless,  or  to  condemn 
righteous ! 

\xi  this  bold  spirit  was  unable  to  present  any  eflfectual  check  to  the 
Br  of  the  papacy,  already  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the 
)le,  and  which  was  promoted  by  the  influential  monks,  and  by  mo- 
\  of  temporal  interest,  whereby  many  bishops  were  determined, 
terror  of  the  papal  excommunication  had  acquired  already  too  much 
;ht  from  public  opinion  for  the  voice  of  free-minded  individuals, 
jver  supported  by  arguments,  to  avail  anything  against  it.  Be- 
I  this,  Amulph  found  personal  sympathy ;  and  Gerbert  was  accused 
aving  acted  from  impure  motives,  and  of  having  aimed  from  the 
nning  at  obtaining  possession  of  the  archbishopric,  and  for  this  rear 
of  having  labored  to  procure  the  fall  of  Amulph.*  Leo,  the  pope's 
te,  appeared  in  995  before  a  council  at  Muson,  where  he  made 
m  the  papal  decision.     Gerbert  still  remained  true  to  his  princi- 

and  made  a  powerful  defence,  in  which  he  expressed  them.  He 
,  that  all  possible  marks  of  respect  had  been  shown  to  the  apostolic 
r.     Eighteen  months  the  pope's  decision  had  been  patiently  waited 

But  when  no  counsel  was  to  be  obtained  from  man,  they  had  re- 
»d  themselves  to  the  far  higher  word  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  de- 
i   according  to  that.     After  the  proceedings  of  the  council  had 

brought  to  a  close,  Gerbert  was  invited  by  several  bishops  in  the 
3  of  the  pope's  legate,  to  cease  performing  the  priestly  functions 

the  meeting  of  a  greater  French  ecclesiastical  assembly  to  be  held 
heims.  But  he  refused ;  and  declared  in  presence  of  the  legate 
elf,  it  stood  not  in  the  power  of  any  bishop,  any  patriarch,  any 

fcrbcrt  defends  himself  against  this  verat  cum  totius  Cleri  ct  omninm  episco- 

e  in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  cp.  38.  in  Da  porum  ac  (juonindorum  militam   favore. 

le  Scriptores  hist.  I«ranc.  T.  II.  f.  839.  It  is,  in  itself  considered,  not  improbable, 

Amulti  peccata  prodidi,  sed  publico  that  Adulbero  would  have  been  very  glad 

ntem  reliqui,  non  spe,  ut  mei  aemuli  to  have  the  distinguished  man,  who  stood 

t,  capessendi  ejus  nonoris,  testis  est  so  near  him,  for  bis  successor ;   and  the 

et  qai  me  novenmt,  sed  ne  comma-  literary  merits  of  Gerbert  would  recom- 

em  pcccatis  alienis.    He  affirms  in  his  mend  him  above  all  others  to  those,  who 

h  in  defence  of  himself  before  the  were  chiefly  governed  by  the  spiritual  in- 

•a  at  Muson  (Harduin.  Concil.  T.  VL  terest    But  a  man  descended  from  so  re- 

f.  73.5)  that  the  archbishop  Adalbero,  spectable  a  family,  should  he  attain  to  one 

?ontrary  to  his  own  plans  had  ordain-  of   the    highest  ecclesiastical  stations  in 

n  a  priest,  intended  on  his  death  to  France,  would  naturally  excite  the  jealousy 

him  his  successor;  but  Amulph  had  of  many  against  him;'  the  knights,  barons 

Ived  to  obtain  the  office  by  simony,  and  all  those  who  were  chiefly  governed  by 

18  deces«u  ad  Dominum  coram  illus-  secular  considerations  would  naturally  pre- 

s  viris  fu turns  ecclesiae  pastor  desig-  fer  for  their  bishop  a  pei^on  of  exalted 

.     Sed  simonaica  haercsis  Amulfum  rank  like  Amulph,  and  hence  it  is  easy  to 

nlit.     In  evidence  of  the  truth  h'ing  see  how  it  was,  that  this  party,  which  at 

e  bottom  of  this  testimony  we  have  first  had  favored  Amulph.  was  al.«'o  at  a  later 

wliat  Gerbert  says  in  a  confidential  period  the  more  inclined  to  attach  them- 

(ep.  152.  f  824),' in  Du  Chesne.    Pa-  selves  to  the  papal  interest 
.dalbero  mc  succcssorcm  sibi  designa- 
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apostolic  prelate,  to  exclude  any  believer  whatsoever  finom  the  oanmm- 
luon  of  tlie  church,  except  afler  voluntary  confession,  or  idiea'  ecm- 
victed  of  a  crime,  or  when  he  refused  to  make  his  appearance  beiire  i 
council.     Nothmg  of  all  this  was  to  be  applied  to  nmiy  and  theiefae 
he  would  not  pronounce  on  himself  the  sentence  of  condemnatkm.  At 
length  he  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  his  friend,  LMi^ 
bishop  of  Triers,  that  he  would  out  of  obedience  omit  the  celebntxn  of 
mass  until  the  next  council  at  Kheims.*     But  Gerbert  found  himadf  in 
no  condition  to  msuntain  his  stand  against  the  fanaticism  and  6ajd 
the  multitude  excited  by  the  influence  of  the  papal  legate.    Enq^ 
and  ecclesiastics  not  only  avoided  taking  any  part  in  the  divine  i» 
ship  held  under  the  direction  of  Gerbert,  but  even  shunned  all  'rnkt 
course  with  him  as  an  object  of  abhorrence  .>     Yielding  therefixtto 
the  dictates  of  prudence,  he  withdrew  for  a  while,  to  a  secret  place  of 
refuge,  determined,  however,  still  to  maintain  the  justice  ai  his  eoK 
against  this  arbitrary  exercise  of  papal  power.     ''The  churches — ke 
wrote  to  Queen  Adelaide  of  France  —  which  by  the  judgment  of  fte 
bishops  were  committed  to  my  guidance,  shall  not  be  otherwise  abiD- 
doned  by  me  than  by  the  judgment  of  the  bishops  ;    nor  aninst  the 
judgment  of  the  bishops,  if  no  higher  authority  exists,  aSl  they  be 
forcibly  retained."^    He  was  for  having  the  decision  depend,  there- 
fore, upon  a  more  nmnerous  assembly  of  bishops.     The  contest  between 
the  party  of  Gerbert  and  tliat  of  the  pope  lasted  unlal  the  time  of  flii 
pope's  successor,  Gregory  V.     The  latter  threatened  to  put  the  whole 
French  church  under  the  ban.*     Hugo  Capet's  successor,  king  Robert, 
sought  by  pelding  a  little  here  to  obtain  the  pope's  recognition  of  fte 
validity  of  his  marriage  with  Bertha,  notwithstandmg  the  canonical  ob- 
jections.^     This  led  on  to  new  negotiations  by  the  mediation  of  4e 
venerated  abbot,  Abbo  of  Fleury,  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  pa- 
pal party.     The  latter  conducted  them  in  a  personal  interview  with 
tlie  pope,  and  the  reconciliation  was  effected  on  terms  satisfactory  in 
all  respects  to  the  papal  authority.     At  a  second  council,  held  »t 
Bheims  in  1)96,  the  decrees  of  the  first  were  completely  reversed,  Ge^ 
bert  was  deposed,  and  Amulph  restored.     So  in  this  case  alw  the 
principles  of  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  decretals  triumphed,  and  e?erjrthiDg 
that  had  been  done  in  contradiction  to  them,  appeared  as  an  act  of  a^ 
bitrar^  will.     Gerbert  himself  must  have  been  constrained  at  last  to 
yield  to  the  superior  power  of  the  papal  system ;  for  he  was  afterwards 
appointed,  through  the  influence  of  his  pupil,  the  emperor  Otho  III* 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Ravenna ;  and  pope  Gregory  V,  would  beyond 

'  Nc  occnsioncm  scandali  suis  aemulis  Fleury  §  XI.  Acta  sanct.  O.  B.  of  MiMto* 

darct,  quae  jussionibus  doniini  apostolici  f.  47.  Sacc.  VI.  1*.  I. 

resultare  vellet,  said   the   archhisliop  of  *  As  Gerbert  says,  in  the  letter  to  Qo** 

Triers.  Adelaide,  eited  alK>ve,  Leo  Romanos  ■!*■*» 

•  Memini  meos  oonspirasse  non  solum  ut  absolvatur  Aninlfus  obtinnit,  ob  confix 
milites,  scd  et  clericos,  ut  nemo  niecum  mandura  R'gi.s  lloherti  novum  conjugi*"* 
comederet.  nemo  sacris  intcrcsisct,  in  the  Yet  even  by  this  means  the  king  couWn* 
letter  to  Queen  Adelaide  of  France  in  liar-  prevent  the  po|>e  from  commanding  ^ 
duin.  1.  c.  f.  734.  afterwards,  on  i)ain  of  the  ban,  to  eel**** 

*  L.  c.  f  733.  from  Bertha. 
^  See  the  Life  of  the  abbot  Abbo  of 
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k  doubt  have  refused  to  sanction  this  choice,  and  ^ve  him  the  pall,^ 
r  Gerbert  had  not  in  some  waj  or  other  become  reconciled  with  the 
lapal  see. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  year  999,  Gerbert,  the  same  man  who 
lad  so  strenuously  contended  against  the  papal  power,  was  by  the  in- 
kience  of  Otho  III.  chosen  pope.  He  took  the  name  pope  Silvester  II. 
Lb  it  is  evident  from  what  we  have  already  remarked,  that  he  must 
lave  given  up  those  principles  of  ecclesiastical  law  which  he  at  first 
oaintained,  so  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  when  pope  to  assume  any 
lew  ground  of  action.  But  in  his  adjudging  to  Amulph,  archbishop 
i  Rheims,  all  the  rights  and  privileges  connected  with  this  dignity, 
nd  securing  him  against  all  detriment  which  might  accrue  to  him  on 
bccount  of  former  offences,  we  perceive  his  design  of  uniting  the  justi- 
ication  of  his  own  earlier  line  of  conduct,  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
apal  authority.^  His  reign,  which  lasted  only  till  the  year  1003, 
ras  too  short,  to  allow  him  any  opportunity  of  exertmg  the  influence 
rhich  might  have  been  expected  from  the  character  of  his  mind ;  yet 
rith  him  probably  originated  the  idea  of  a  crusade  to  liberate  the  holy 
ities  from  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  an  idea  which  found  a  benignant 
>il  not  till  long  afterwards.^ 

After  the  death  of  Otho  III,  the  haughty  Italian  nobles  were  no 
mger  kept  in  restraint  by  dread  of  the  imperial  power,  and  the  same 
istorbances  and  disorders  arose  again  which  had  sprung  from  like 
wases  in  the  tenth  century.  The  two  contending  parties  of  Toscana 
nd  of  Tuscoli  had  the  most  corrupting  influence  on  the  Romish 
burch.  The  counts  of  Tuscoli  became  continually  more  powerful,  and 
ith  their  power  rose  their  pride.  In  the  year  1033,  they  had  the 
dldness  to  elevate  to  the  papal  dignity  Theophylact,  a  boy  twelve 
ears  old  belonging  to  their  own  family.  He  called  himself  Benedict 
X.*     He  gave  himself  up  to  every  species  of  vicious  excess ;  and 

•  Sec  the  documents  on  this  point  in  whose  vouth  falls  in  a  period  when  all  this 
Arduin.  1.  c.  f.  740.  was  still  in  lively  remembrance  (who  was- 

•  Hardain.  1.  c.  f.  760.  Considered  in  afterwards  i>ope  nnder  the  name  of  Victor 
lis  li^^ht,  this  letter  which  could  only  have  III,)  says  in  the  third  hook  of  his  Dia- 
sen  written  by  a  person  in  the  position  of  lo«:ucs,  containing  wonderful  tales  of  his 
ilTester,  to  whom  the  superscrii>tion  at-  own  times :  "  Dum  per  aliquot  annos  non- 
ibates  it,  explains  itself.  It  delicately  nulli  .solo  nomine  pontificnm  cathedram  ob- 
LntSf  that  though  Amulph  had  deserved  tincrcnt,  Benedi(rtns  quidam  nomine,  non 
>  be  deposed,  yet  his  deposition  was  not  tamen  opere,  cujusdam  Alberici  consulis 
nrmally  valid,  quia  Komano  assensu  ca-  filius,  magi  potias  Simonis,  quam  Simonis 
lit  And  so  the  plenary  power  of  Peter  Petri  vestigia  sectatus,  non  parva  a  patre  in 
.  shown  in  this,  that  he  could,  notwith-  populum  profligata  pecunia  summum  sibi 
anding  his  guilt,  he  again  restored  to  that  sacerdotium  vendicAvit,cujus  quidem  post 
ignity,  as  if  nothing  had  l>ecn  done.  Est  adeptum  sacerdotium  vita  (|uam  turpis, 
dm  PetFO  ea  summa  faculta<$,  m\  quam  quam  foeda,  quamque  execranda  extiterit, 
qJlamortaliumacquipararivaleatfelicitas.  horresco  rcferre,"  —  and  he  names  among 
ostra  te  ubique  auctoritas  muniat,  etiamsi  his  acts  rapinas,  caedes  aliaque  nefjinda, 
mscientiae  reatus  occurrat  See  Bibl.  patr.  Lugdunens.  T.  XVI 1 1,  f. 

•  The  complaint  of  the  desolated  Jeru-  853.  Another  older  contemporary,  Glaber- 
ilem  or  of  the  universal  church,  composed  ius  Rudolph,  monk  of  Cluny,  says  of  him 
f  him,  if  indeed  that  tract  is  genuine :  near  the  close  of  his  history  of  the  times . 
^terc  ergo  miles  Christi,e8to  signifer  et  "Fuerat  Romanae  sedi  onlinatus  (luidam 
)mpugnator  et  quod  armis  nequis,  con-  pucr  circiter  annorum  duodecim.  Horren- 
lii  et  opam  auxilio  subvenL  dum  referre,  turpitude  ilUus  conversationis 

^  Desiderius,  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,    etyitae." 
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of  course  tliis  enthronement  of  mean  profligacy  on  the  chair  of  St 
Peter,  had,  by  reason  of  the  relation  of  the  papacy  at  thatuowto 
the  Western  church,  the  most  baleful  influence  on  the  condi&Aof 
Christian  life,  especially  in  Italy.     But  at  the  very  time  when  nch 
corruption  prevailed  in  this  country,  the  counteracting  influence  rf  ft 
Christian  s|!irit  which  l^oth  reipiired  and  promoted  holiness  of  heiit, 
was  felt  in  the  life  and  labors  of  the  younger  Kilus,  a  pious  nnbk 
of  Grecian  descent,  who  first  made  his  apjjearance  among  the  (rreeb 
of  Calabria.     Exhibiting,  in  the  midst  of  a  corrupt  generation  the  et 
ample  of  a  life  wholly  conseerate<l  to  Christian  love,*  he  had  been  Am 
means  of  calling  many  to  rej>entance,  and  had  boldly  rebuked  tnm- 
gression  even  in  high  places.     The  same  spirit  animated  his  discipki 
the  abbot  I^artholumew  of  Crypta  (Grotta)  Ferrata.     In  a  paroxyni 
of  alarm  from  his  troubled  conscience,  the  young  pope  is  said  to  hftie 
applied  to  this  venerated  monk,  and  asked  liim  what  he  must  do  in  o^ 
der  to  make  his  peace  with  God.     Bartholomew,  as  it  is  reported, 
frankly  told  him,  that  stained  with  such  crimes,  he  could  no  longer 
minister  as  a  priest.     No  other  course  remained  for  him  but  to  hf 
down  his  oflBce,  and  spend  a  life  devoted  wholly  to  pemtence  io  sob- 
tude.     But  Benedict,  although  touched  perhaps  for  a  moment  by  the 
voice  of  truth  echoed  from  his  own  conscience,  felt  the  rebnke  only  as 
a  transient  impression,  wliich  soon  vanished  away  under  the  inflnenee 
of  his  profligsitc  family  and  chosen  associates.^     The  un&vorable  li^ 
however,  in  which  his  public  conduct  was  \'iewed,  could  be  tuned  to 
more  account  by  the  party  opposed  to  him.     They  succeeded,  A.  D. 
1044,  in  ejecting  Benedict  and  making  John,  bishop  of  Sabina,  pq)C, 
under  the  name  of  Sylvester  III.-*     Benedict  was  enabled,  it  is  true, 
by  means  of  his  {wwerful  connectioas,  to  drive  this  rival  from  Rome,  and 
compel  him  to  return  home  to  his  bisho])ric.     But  satisfied  that  ho 
could  not  maintain  his  seat  on  tlie  j^apal  throne  in  spite  of  the  abhor 
rence  and  detestation  of  mankind ;  and  placing  a  higher  value  on  Ae 
means  of  gratifying  his  ple:i3ures  tliau  on  any  dignity  of  station;^  ha 
resolved  to  follow  the  traffic  in  benefices  at  that  time  so  common  in 

*  See  holow.  tho  fiirthor  (U-velopmont.  waskno^iitohiin,^iththeinipieiriM*iii^ 

*  In  the  ( I  reck  Life  of  BuhIioIoiiihous  of  thnt  monk  had  made  on  the  pc^'s  ^*olA. 
Crypta  Ferrata.  whieh  was  ]»iihli^hed  by  ^  Non  tarn  vacua  manu,  san  the  ibW 
the  Jesuit  IN'tnis  Pais<inus  in  his  Thesnu-  Desideriiis;  for  that  a  sum  ol  moorrprih 
nu  asceticus.  raris.  1 084,  it  is  narrated  (see  ]>ortionate  to  its  value  had  to  be  pMiifK 
p.  440)  thnt  niiUMlict  wilk  actually  irulmred  every  spiritual  office,  was  once,  e»periil^ 
Dv  these  word**  to  ahdicate  tlie  pajial  diir-  in  these  districts,  a  ruling  priuciple. 
nity.  Hut  w»'  a^^urejlly  eannot  pn-fer  tliis  *  Desiderius  says  of  him:  Qoia  do* 
finale.  untni>twor(I)y  authority.  when>  not  est  in  conle  veteri  nova  meditari,  in  ciidoi 
even  the  naim-  t»f  iW  po[>c  is  mentioned,  to  jinivis  ct  ptTversis  opcribns,  ut  ante,  pB*" 
tibe  varioU'«  and  (-nMliMe  accounts  of  the  verahat.  Cumque  sc  a  clero  simai  el fO^ 
manner  in  whidi  Bi'nedict  resigned  his  sta-  ulo  proi>ter  ncquitias  suas  (,*oiitCDini  1*9* 
tion;  nor  can  this  siii;;le  testimony  froiban  cen't,  et  fama  suorum  facinorum  onuuBB 
obscure  source,  fimii-^h  suHicient  grounds  a ur's  impleri  cemeret,  tandem  rejiertoceB' 
for  tlic  hy|Mitlie<i<  of  anotiier  earlier  or  siHo,  qui  voluptati  dcditus  at  Kuieonii  B** 
later  abdication  of  Hciiedict.  At  the  same  gis  quam  pontifex  vivere  maleW.  cudfli 
time,  however,  the  story  aUjut  the  conver-  Joanni  archi — presbvtero^quitnncia  iH* 
sation  between  the  i)0])e  anil  t!u«  monk  may  relijriosior  caeteris  cfericis  videlMttur,  MA 
be  true,  and  the  hiop^apher  did  hutcrrone-  parva  ab  co  accepta  peconia,  Bummvinli^ 
ously  connect  the  i>ope's  alnlicution,  which  ccrdotium  relinquens  tndidit 
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aly,  and  disposing  of  the  papal  office  at  a  bargain,  to  retire  witli  the 
'aSs  to  the  quiet  enjoyments  of  his  castle.  The  bargain  was  made 
itfa  John  Oratian,  an  arch-priest  belon^g  to  the  better  class  of  the 
srgy,  who  perhaps  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be  able  to  sanc- 
7  the  wicked  means  by  the  good  end  he  had  in  view,  which  was  to 
ufc  a  stop  to  this  scandalous  state  of  things  at  Rome,  and  to  use  the 
ipal  power  as  a  means  of  checking  the  progress  of  corruption  in  the 
lurch,  that  had  been  making  such  rapid  strides  under  the  influence 

the  bad  example  of  a  degenerate  papacy.  We  see  from  the  lan- 
lage  addressed  to  him  by  a  Peter  Damiani  —  that  earnest  laborer 
r  the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  order  —  what  hopes  the  party  of 
e  more  seriously  disposed  clergy,  the  party  which  longed  for  a  re- 
rmation  of  the  church,  believed  they  might  repose  in  hlm.^  Dami- 
i  expresses  the  hope,  that  he  would  at  last  put  a  stop  to  crying 
tuses,  to  the  practice  of  simony  in  appointments  to  benefices,  that 
I  would  provide  for  the  better  distribution  of  these  benefices,  and 
ing  back  the  church  to  its  former  splendor .^  But  Benedict  af- 
rwards  concluded  not  to  give  up  the  papal  dignity,  and  so  there  were 
ree  popes  at  once.  Henry  III,  the  emperor  elect,  was  called  upon 
'  the  well-disposed  of  all  parties,  to  put  an  end  to  this  inextricable 
ofusion.  In  the  year  1046  he  entered  Italy  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
th  the  intention  of  being  crowned  emperor  in  Rome.  Gregory  VI, 
0  purest  of  the  three  popes,  and  who  considered  himself  the  rightful 
e,  conceiving  that  he  had  no  cause  for  fear,  came  to  meet  the  emperor 
Piacenza.3  Yet  what  he  had  to  offer  in  justification  of  himself  was 
t  found  satisfactory ;  and  all  the  three  popes  were  deposed  at  a  coun- 

held  at  Sutri.^     Soon  after  this,  another  council  was  held  in  Home, 

Glaber  Radolph,  who  concluded   his  jaris  privilegium  se  recepisse  sancta  grata- 

tonr  of  the  times  when  Gregory  had  at'  letnr  ecclesia.    Conterator  jam  millcforme 

ned  to  the  papal  chair,  and  when  all  well-  capnt  vcncnati  ser[)enti8,  cesset  commerciam 

posed  persons  were  placing  their  hopes  perversne  negotiationis,  nullam  jam  mbne- 

mm,  ends  his  history  with  the  following  tam  falsarins  Simon  in  ecclesia  fabricet. 

rdfi :  Tone  vero  (Benedictus)  cum  con-  '  According  to  the  report  of  Desiderins, 

isn  totius  Romani  popnli  atque  ex  prae-  the  emperor  himself  summoned  Gregory 

ito  imperatoris  ejectus  est  a  sede  et  in  by  bishops  sent  to  him  for^that  purpose,  to 

0  ejus  subrogatns  est  vlr  religiosissimus  a  council  to  be  held  under  his  presidency, 
saoctitate  perspicnus  Gregorius  natione  at  which  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  par- 
Qumus,  cujus  yidelicet  bona  fama,  quic-  ticularly  the  matter  of  the  three  claimants 
id  prior  foedaverat,  in  melius  rcformavit  to  the  title  of  pope,  were  to  be  discussed. 

1  Chesne  Script.  Hist  Franc  T.  IV.  f.  Joannem  missis  ad  cum  episcopis,  ut  de 
,  Also  another  contemporarywriter,  the  ecclesiasticis  ne^^tiis  moximequo  de  Roma- 
diorof  a  short  biography  of  HalinarduSf  na  tunc  ecclesia,  quae  tres  simnl  habere 
jibbhop  of  Lyons,  designates  John  Ghra-  pontifices  vidobatur,  ipso  praesidentc  trac- 
II  as  the  then  'acknowledged  pope:  "Jo-  taretur,  venire  rogavit 

mes  cognomento  Gratianus  tunc  reside-  *  According  to  the  report  of  Desidcrins, 

;  in  sede  apostolica."    And  we  see  from  Gregory,  feeling  the  weight  of  the  argu- 

■t  is  there  relat^  how  much  pains  he  ments  brought  against  him,  voluntarily  laid 

k  to  induce  a  pious  man,  who  was  do-  down  his  office,  and  sued  for  pardon. '  Ag- 

sd  by  the  clergy  and  the  community  of  noscens  se  non  posse  juste  honorem  tanti 

ons  as  their  archbishop,  to  accept  that  sacerdotii  administrare,  ex  pontificali  sella 

oe.    See  the  Chronicon  S.  Benigni  Di-  exiliens  ac  semet  ipsum  pontificalia  indu- 

Donsis  in  D*Achery  Spicileg.  T.  II.  f.  menta  exuens,  postulata  venia,  summi  sa- 

L  cerdotii  dignitatem  deposuit.    The  contem- 

>  See  his  first  letter  to  this  pope,  with  poraneous  writer  of  the  Life  of  archbishop 

idi  his  collection  of  letters  begins :  Lae-  Halinardos,  of  Lyons,  says  of  the  emperor : 

tor eoeUeteunltet tern etantiqaamsai  Fecit deponiJoaimeiii, ^ tmn  Cataedrae 

82* 
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where  a  pope  was  chosen ;  not,  however,  from  the  Roman  cleigj,  fat 
there  no  individual  of  their  body  was  considered  fit  for  the  offiee;  Vat 
the  choice  fell  on  a  German  of  more  undoubted  worth,  Suigder,liiiiiop 
of  Bamberg,  who  called  himself  Clement  II. 

A  new  spirit  of  reform  now  began  in  the  Roman  church,^  etobd 
bj  the  boundless  corruption^  which  had  hitherto  previdled.  The  fBtj 
who  took  an  interest  in  tliis  movement  of  reform,  was,  for  the  nort 
part,  the  same  as  had  wished  to  make  the  church  mdependeot  d 
the  secular  power,  and  cherished  the  idea  of  the  papal  theocn^. 
This  party  was  profoundly  impressed  ^-ith  a  sense  of  the  contnik 
between  what  the  papacy  and  the  church  then  werty  and  what  Ab 

Spacy  should  be,  and  the  church,  through  the  papacy,  should  beemm. 
Ley  desired  a  reformation,  which,  beginning  at  tiie  head,  flhosU 
spread  through  all  the  members  of  the  church.     But  as  it  was  impoi' 
sible  in  Italy,  for  the  present,  to  stay  the  corrupting  influence  of  Ae 
Italian  secular  parties  on  the  papal  elections,  and  on  the  churdi  of 
Rome,  except  by  the  power  of  the  emperor,^  who,  as  all  were  faced 
to  acknowledge,  was  animated  by  a  sincere  regard  for  the  weal  cf 
the  church,  so  it  became  necessary,  for  the  present,  to  side  with  ISm^ 
in  order  to  secure  the  election  of  popes  devoted  to  the  refonimig 
interest ;  for  of  course  there  were  many  in  Italy  and  Rome,  bodi 
ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  who  had  found  their  account  in  the  old 
disorders  and  abuses,  and  who,  therefore,  would  have  prefened  tad 
there  should  be  no  popes  of  that  character.     Thus,  through  the  mfln- 
ence  of  the  emperor,  German  bishops,  not  infected  with  the  coirap- 
tion  of  the  Italian   clergy,  were   raised   to    the    apostolical  chiir. 
Poppo,  bishop  of  Brixen,  who  by  this  influence  had  been  created  pope, 
under  the  name  of  Damasius  II,  having  died  a  few  weeks  aftennuw, 
the  Roman  clorus  again  sent  delegates^  to  the  emperor,  who  met  then 
in  the  diet  at  Worms,  whore  lie  conferred  the  papal  dignity  on  one  of    j 
his  kinsmen,  Bruno,  bishop  of  Toul,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  monk- 
ish austerities,  his  zealous  devotion  to  the  external  and  internal  afiin 
of  the  church,  and  his  activity  in  the  discharge  of  such  secular  bos- 
ness  as  devolved  on  liim,  in  his  political  capacity  ;  while,  no  doubt,  he 
must  have  already  acquired  a  g'wd  reputation  among  the  Roman*,  hf 
his  practice  of  making  a  yearly  pilgrimage  to  Rome.s    Tfith  (ha 
pope,  Leo  IX,  in  the  year  1049,  begins  a  new  epoch  in  the  lustory  rf 

praeflidcbat  et  Bimedirtum  atqne  Silvcs-  tales  oroxit  episcopi  et  saoeidQieif  t^  ^ 

tram,  qui  in  concilio  tunc  hahito  cxamiiiatA  insi  Komani  pontifices,  qai  omaei  ilto 

eorunn  culpa  inventi  sunt  non  solum  si-  illominaro  dcbcbant,  omne  sal  ent  intei- 

monaici,  sed  ctiam  perversores  ccclcsiae  atum  neque  ent  alia  aid.  in  ana  taiut 

Christi.    D'Achery,  L.  c.  f.  393.  tur."                             ^    ^       ^ 

'  pesidcrius  says  :  quia  in  Romana  cc-  '  Dcsidcrios  regards  it  as  awoikof  God, 

desia  non  crat  tunc  talis  rcperta  persona,  brought  about  by  the  hands  of  U««P>" 

quae  digne  posset  ad  tauti  honorcm  sufli-  ror :  qualitcr  omnipotens  Dens  in  tei* 

cere  sacenlotii.  ecclesiae  sit  dignatus  respiceie. 

•  The  bbhop  Bnmo   of  Segni  (Bnmo  *  The   contcmporaneoos  writer  of  *» 

Scgnicnsis,  or  A^tcnsi^),  a  man  Imlonpng  Life  of  archbishop  Ualinaxd,  saw:  fte 

to  the  ape  of  IliMebnind,  says,  in  his  Life  namque  a  Romanis  imperator  data  p** 

of  Leo  IX,  after  describing  the  corruption  nia  non  parva  exegerat,  ut  sine  oi*|* 

of  die  chnreh,  which  called  forth  this  ten-  missu  papa  non  elieeretor  L  c.  f  WA 

dencj  to  reform:    "Talis  erat  eoclesia»  *  Seehis  Life  of  Wib«t|lib.Q.eif  L 
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le  papac  V,  in  which  the  reforming  interest  already  spoken  of,  and 
le  eflfort  to  make  the  papacy  and  the  church  wholly  independent  of 
le  secular  power,  were  chiefly  prominent.  Neither  Leo  IX^i  nor 
is  successors,  down  to  the  end  of  this  period,  were  men  of  so  much 
uportance,  that  a  new  epoch  of  ecclesiastical  development  could 
ive  been  introduced  by  their  sole  agency.  The  personal  character 
!id  talents  of  the  popes  are,  in  the  present  case,  matters  of  small 
MK)unt.  Tliey  were  but  the  instruments  of  that  system  of  reforma- 
QO,  which  had  sprung  up  among  a  portion  of  the  stricter  clergy  and 
tonJcs  in  Rome,  in  opposition  to  the  hitherto  prevailing  corruption, 
id  as  the  necessary  reaction  of  a  more  serious  Cliristian  spirit, 
pinst  the  same.  As  the  representative  of  this  tendency  to  reform 
Bcessarily  proceeding  &om  tiie  development  of  the  church,  we  may 
xiffider  Cardinal  Peter  Damiani,  bishop  of  Ostia,  a  man  distin- 
liahed  for  his  earnest,  though  narrow  and  bigoted  zeal  for  the 
tttoration  of  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  and  of  a  stricter  church 
aoipUne.  But  the  man  who,  by  the  superiority  of  his  intellect,  and 
f  the  firmness  and  energy  of  lus  character,  did  most  for  the  estab- 
ihment  and  carrying  out  of  this  system,  and  who  may  be  justly 
yled  the  soul  of  this  new  epoch  of  the  papacy,  was  the  monk  Elide- 
and.  It  was  by  his  activity,  down  to  the  close  of  Una  period,  that 
e  way  was  prepared  for  a  work,  which,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
Qowing,  he  himself  placed  at  the  head  of  the  papal  government,  car- 
3d  to  a  full  completion.    On  this  individual  we  must  from  the  present 

'  Worthy  of  notice,  as  serving  to  charac-  him,  that  if  all  snch  ordinations  should  be 

ize  Leo,  are  several  traits  incidentally  considered    null,  the  churches    in  Rome 

mtioa^  by  Bcrengar  of  Tours,  whictii,  would  bo  left  without  priests,  and  no  mass 

High  some  allowance  should  be  made  could  be  celebrated;   see  Peter  Damiani 

aocoant  of  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  liber  gratissimus,  or  Opusc.  VI.  §  35.  (in 

;K>rter,  yet    mark  him  as    a  man  ex-  which  book  he  combats  this  view).    But 

nnely  dependent  on   the   influence  of  at  Vercelli  he  was  once  more  induced  to 

Me  around  him,  one  who  could  easily  be  consider  these  ordinations  as  null,  and  to 

L  mnd  deceived  by  others.    The  pope,  ordain  over  again  tliose  who  had  been  so 

10  was  so  zealous  for  the  strict  moral  ordained.     It  being  again  represented  to 

Mipline  of  the  clergy,  on  coming  to  Ver-  him,  that  such  a  proceeding  was  at  ra- 

Ui,  in  the  year  1050,  took  up  his  resi-  riance  with  the  principle  of  the  objective 

nee  with  tlie  bishop  of  that  city,  who  validity  of  the  sacraments,  he  rose  up  in 

d  seduced  the  betrothed  wife  of  his  un-  the  council  from  his  papal  chair,  and  oeg- 

I,  a  nobleman,  and  lived  with  her  on  ged  the  assembled  bisliops  to  pray  the 

rms  of  unlawful  intercourse ;   and  this  Lord  that  he  might  be  forgiven.    But  on 

kbleman  could  obtain  no  hearing  for  his  his  return  to  Rome,  the  influence  of  Hum- 

MnpUints  agaiast  the  bishop,  either  from  bert  again  prevailed,  and  he  continued  to 

0  oomicil  or  from  the  pope.    There  was  rcordoin  in  the  same  manner.    Berengar 

division,  at  tliat  time,  among  the  adhe-  says,  it  was  easy  to  see  from  this,  quanta 

Bis  of  the  principles  of  reform,  some  laboraret  indigentia  pleni,  quanta  ageretor 

ling  so  far  in  their  zeal  against  the  her-  levitate,  qnam  omni  circumferretur  vento 

r  of  simony,  that,  as  none  of  the  bishops  doctrinae.  Yid.  Berengar  de  coena  sacra 

BO  hBd  obtained  their  places  by  simony  ed.  Vischer,  pag.  40.    rfor  does  it  exactly 

an,  in  their  opinion,  true  bishops,  they  impress  us  with  a  favorable  opinion  of  his 

idared  the  ordinations  also  performed  by  invrard  worth,  to  be  told  that  Leo,  amid 

em  to  be  invalid.    The  other  more  pru-  the  severe  labors  and  cares  of  his  office, 

nt  paitr  held  fast,  even  here,  to  the  prin-  sought  relaxation  from  a  parrot^  the  pre- 

pie  of  the  objective  validity  of  the  sacra-  sent  of  some  king,  which  had  learned  to 

ental  acts.    Pope  Leo  was  in  the  begin-  repeat  "  Papa  Lm,"  which  was  afterwards 

ng  inclined  to  the  principles  of  the  for-  related  as  a  marvel  by  those  who  honored 

er  party,  at  the  head  of  woich  stood  Car-  him  as  a  saint    See  Wibert  c.  XL 
lud  Hombert,  until  it  was  represented  to 
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fix  our  eye,  as  the  founder  of  a  new  period  introdaced  by  the  bistoii- 
cal  development  of  the  church. 

Ilildebrand  received  liis  first  traiiung  in  the  monastic  fife,  under 
the  direction  of  an  uncle,  who  presided  as  abbot  over  a  momBtnj  in 
Borne.  A  mind  of  more  than  ordinary  seriousness,  such  as  weneog- 
luze  in  his  case,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  disgusted  at  ih»  oxm^ 
Hon  then  prevailing  in  Rome,  and  roused  to  opposition  agaimk  iL 
Wlien  Ilildebrand  observed  tlie  wide  mischief  which  had  sprang  oit 
of  the  confounding  together  of  ecclesiastical  and  secular  lAirB,  Ai 
idea  woultl  naturally  bo  suggested  to  him  of  a  necessary  refi)iinatiai 
of  the  church ;  and  when  he  saw  two  parties  in  contention,  cS  wUA 
one  fought  for  the  interest  of  the  secular  power,  the  other  ftr  tb 
interest  of  the  papal  Theocracy,  he  would  be  led  of  course,  in  i» 
ing  as  he  did  tlie  corruption  of  the  church  to  the  influence  of  a  mdi 
secular  })Ower  subordinating  everything  to  itself,  to  regard  the  interest 
of  ecclesiastical  reformation  as  identical  with  that  of  the  churdi  Ik 
ocracy.  And  it  was  indeed  precisely  on  these  views,  that  aD  thou 
persons  in  Home  were  acting,  who,  like  Damiani,  were  filled  irOk 
pious  zeal  against  the  abomination  in  the  sanctuary.  BMebniA 
would  of  course  soon  become  connected  with  them  by  tiie  tie  of  a 
common  interest.  His  education  in  the  monastic  life,  as  wdl  as  the 
revulsion  of  his  moral  feelings  against  the  corruptions  around  Ummav 
possibly  have  nurtured  within  him  a  certain  stoicism  which  lepreasea 
the  gentler  sentiments  of  human  nature,  and  hence  Christianitv  mj 
not  have  so  penetrated,  softened,  and  ennobled  his  inward  life  and  dor 
acter,  as  it  might  otherwise  have  done.  Hildebrand,  while  yet  a 
youth,  was  a  friend  of  Gregory  VI ;  for  even  the  latter  as  we  hwe 
already  remarked,  was  for  undertaking  and  administering  the  ptpM^ 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  stricter  party,  of  which  a  Daimam 
was  representative.  Ilildebrand  might  no  doubt  also  from  Ail  Mm 
ethical  ix)int  of  v-iew,  approve  the  principle  followed  by  Gregoiy  VI 
in  obtahiing  possession  of  the  papal  dignity,  —  the  principle  thattiM 
end  sanctifies  the  means.  lie  remained  faithful  to  tnat  pope^  even  a 
his  change  of  fortune,  and  accompanied  him  to  France,  to  whidi 

•  Hence  the  passionate  enemy  of  Ilildc-  he  complains  of  the  injaiy  dow  by  ^ 

brand  under  Iicnry  IV,  Canli'nal  Bcnno,  emperor  bv  his  too  great  ctenMBcr.   Hid 

represents    him    in    his    tierce    invective  he  ordered  Ilildebrand  to  be  eon&Nd  for 

which  in  oilier  respects  certainly  is  enti-  life,  a  Gregory  VII.    would  nearer  biw 

tied  to  no  credence,  a  disciple  of  Gregory  been  the  author  of  so  mnch  misdiief.   W* 

VI.    He  also  confirms  the  account  of  his  mia  tamcn  pietate  deceptos  nee  eockoft 

residence  in  Germany,  and  of  his  return  Romanae  nee  sibi  nee  generi  hmntoo  pm- 

ftom  that  country  to  Home  in  the  suite  piciens,  novos  idololatros  nimis  laxi8  ^ 

of  Leo  IX.    But  the  story  that  Hildebrand  ouit  quorum  memoriam  aetemo  ctfCKti 

with  his  teacher  was  banished  by  the  em-  contagionehominum  remoTeredeUufc^ 

peror  from   Germany,  is  doubtless  to  be  in  Orthvini  Gratii  fascicnlos  raum  tSft 

attributed  simply  to  the  blind  passion  of  tendarum  ac  fugiendanim,  f.  42.    Wenif 

Benno.    He  says  of  him;    Hildebrandus  perhaps  compare  with  this  jadgmentff 

Tenclicto  monastino  praedicto  archpresby-  Benno  another  pronounced  from  an  eii^i4 

tero  (that  Joannes  Gratianu3)adhae8it ;  different  point  of  view,  that  if  CharietV- 

he  says  of  the  emperor  Henry  III :  Sex-  had  but  ordered   the  death  ck  Lotha  ' 

torn  Gregoriumcnm  Hildebrando  discipnlo  the  diet  of  Worms,  the  whole  misducfof 

■uo  in  Tentonicai  partes  doportatione  dam-  the  reformation  wotdd  hare  heen  pietCBl- 

nayit.    It  is  chanicteristic  of  the  man,  that  ed. 
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loontry  he  retired.  That  he  still  regarded  him  as  being  the  lawful 
M>pe,  after  he  had  been  deposed  by  the  influence  of  an  emperor, 
teems  evident  from  his  choosing  to  name  himself  after  his  friend, 
Gregory  VII.*  Next,  he  repaired  to  Germany ,«  and  probably  fell  in 
rith  Iieo  at  Worms  itself.  Hildebrand,  who  possessed  that  within  him 
vhich  enabled  liim  to  exercise  an  extraordinary  power  over  the  minds 
if  others,  seems  thus  to  have  soon  acquired  great  influence  over  Leo, 
who  was  easily  led  by  his  advisers.  He  made  him  repent  that  he  had 
leen  appointed  pope  by  a  layman,  an  emperor ;  and,  to  make  some 
itonement  for  this  false  step,  sa  well  as  to  avoid  establishing  a  prece- 
tent  for  the  ftiture,  reconm^ionacd  that  throwing  aside  all  pomp  he 
Aiould  travel  to  Rome  in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  and  not  consider 
umself  as  invested  with  the  sacred  office,  until  ho  should  have  been 
iiere  chosen  pope  in  the  customary  form.  Leo  followed  this  advice  ; 
ind  perceiving  the  great  benefit  which  might  accrue  to  the  church  of 
Etome  from  having  devoted  to  her  interests  a  person  possessed  of  the 
seal  and  energy  of  the  young  Hildebrand,  he  took  him  along  with  him 
bo  Bome,  where  ho  consecrated  him  to  the  office  of  sub-deacon.     Here 

'  The  German  bistorinn,  Otto  of  Frci-  rcfdam    potcstatcm    EomanAm    crclesiam 

■hi^cii,  to  mark  the  Cnto-like  character  of  orripcrc  vadis.    The  pope  now  Rahniittcd, 

Qreeory  in   his  relation  to  Gregory  VI,  as  Bnino  intimates,  to  be  ^vemed  by  the 

■ppues   to  him    the    passage    in    Lncan:  young    man,  who  was  still  w  sni)crior 

^  Victiix  caosa  diis  placoit  scd  victa  Ca-  to    him   in  intellect  and  power.    Ille  aa- 

IpbL  tem,  nt  erat  natara  simplex  atnne  mitissi- 

'  Hero  a  contradiction  exists  among  the  mus,  paticntcr  ci  satisfticit.  reduita  de  om- 

■neient  account^.  Acconling  to  the  report  of  nibas  sicut  illc  voluerat  ratione.    Accoi> 

Otto  of  Freisingcn,  who  wrote  however  a  ding  to  the  narrative  of  the  canonical  priest 

QMUary  later,  I^o  met  with  lUldcbrand  in  Paul  Bemricdcr  of  Rcgcnsburg,  a  contem- 

tbe    monastery  of    Cluny,  received  from  porary,  in  his  Life  of  Gregory  VII,  §  11, 

Um  here  the  ail  vice  which  he  followed,  and  m  Mubtllon  Acta  Sanctor.  O.  fi.  Soec.  VX 

look  him  along  with  him  to  Rome.    To  P.  II,  or  in  the  HoUandists,  at  the  125th  of 

the  report  of  this  later  historian  wc  ought  May  of  the  VI.  Tom. —  Ililbebrand  betook 

^onhtless  to  prefer  the  earlier  reports,  ac-  himself  first  to  a  French  monastery ;   he 

cording  to  which  Leo  first  met  with  the  then  visited  the  court  of  the  emperor  Henry 

jBonk    Hildebrand   in  Germany.     Bruno,  III,  whence  he  returned    to  liomo;   and 

liishop  of  Segni,  who  had  received  many  then  went  back  again  to  Germany.    Now 

accounts  from  the  mouth  of  his  friend  pope  it  might  be  during  his  lost  resilience  in 

Qregory  VII.  himself  states,  in  his  Life  of  Germany  that  he  fell   in  with   Leo    IX. 

I>o  IX.  that  the  latter  had  from  the  first  Another  contemporary,  Wihcrt,  who  had 

accepted  the  papnl  dii^nity  only  under  the  been  archdeacon  of  the  bishop  Bruno  at 

condition,    that  he  should  bo   voluntarily  Toul,  in  his  Life  of  Leo  IX.  says  nothing 

chosen   by   the    clergy,    and    community,  indeed  of  his  connection  with  the  monk 

Then  he  remarks:  Illis   antem  diebus  erat  Hildebrand;  but  he  reports  (1.  II.  c.  I.  vid. 

ibi   monachus    quidam    Uomanus,   Hilde-  Acta  Sanctor.  at  the  19th  April),  that  the 

brandns  nomine,  noiiilis  indolis  adolescens,  bishop  Bmno,  when  the  choice  fell  on  him, 

dari  ingcnii  sanctiic<[uc  religionis.    Is  erat  rc<|uested  in  the  first  place  a  delay  of  three 

antem  illic   tnm  disrendi  gratia  (he  was  days,  to  decide  whether  he  would  accept 

seeking    thitrefore  more  knowledge  than  of  the  papal  dignity ;   and,  having  spent 

conld  bo  nc(|uired  at  that  time  in  Italy,  the  these   three  days  in  fasting  and   prayer, 

seat  of  moral  corruption  and  ignorance.)  finally  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  ac- 

tarn  etium,  ut  in  alinuo  religioso  loco  sub  cept  of  it,  under  the  condition,  si  audiret 

Bencdicti  rcgula  militaret  (mereforc  not  in  totins  cleri  ac  Romani  populi  communem 

a  French  monastery).    This  person  attract-  esse  sine  dissidio  consensum.    Here  we 

ed  the  notice  of  l^o,  cujus  propositum,  may  easily  bring  it  in,  that  Ja^o  had,  in  the 

Tolnntatem  et  rcltgioncm  mox  ut  co^ovit,  mean  time,  spoken  with  Hildebrand,  who 

he   requested   him    to   go   with   him   to  confirmed  him  in  his  resolution  of  accept- 

Bome.     But   Ilildebrana  declined,  as   he  ing  the  papal  dignity,  only  on  condition  it 

said  to  hiin :  Quia  non  secnndnm  canoni-  conld  be  done  without  infraction  of  the 

cam  institutionemj  sed  per  saecnlarem  et  canonical  form  of  the  papal  election. 
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fhe  influence  of  IFildcbrand  continued  to  grow  from  day  to  daj,  and 
he  was  often  employed  also  on  important  missions  to  tarmgk  ooqdt 
tries. 

There  were  two  things  in  particular,  at  which  it  appeared  flak  the 
plan  for  a  reformation  and  emancipation  of  the  church  most  ua*- 
the  introduction  of  a  stricter  moral  discipline  among  the  ciergj,bj 
reviving  the  ancient  laws  concerning  ceUbaoy,  and  the  abolitioii  ot 
simony  in  the  disposing  of  the  offices  of  the  church,  so  as  to  cot  of 
from  the  secular  power  its  often  abused  influence,  in  the  dispeiiBatias 
of  benefices.     In  both  respects,  men  might  be  contending  snupljibr 
the  restoration  of  that  onler,  wliich  was  required  by  the  laws  of  tlia 
church,  feeling  themselves  bound  to  put  an  end  to  existing  iiregohiir 
ties.     In  res[)ect  to  the  last,  the  words  of  an  unprejudiced  and  fioexal* 
nunded  man  of  this  age,  Berengar  of  Tours,  may  suffice  to  show  wiiat 
corruption  had  come  upon  the  clmrch  from  Ihe  arbitrary  modes  of  dis- 
posing of  church  benefices,  and  how  imperative  was  the  call  fir  • 
decided  change  in  tliis  particular,  to  prevent  everything  from  going  to 
ruin.     His  opponent,  Lanfrick,  having  spoken  of  a  nokf  etnaial  in 
these  times,  Berengar  replied  to  him :  '^  You  must  know  yowraeK, 
that  you  speak  falsely ;  for  I  know  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  our 
times,  and  am  certain  that  you  also  must  know  them.     I  qietk  of  • 
fact,  which  no  man  can  deny,  when  I  say  that  in  these  times  no  ta&BB 
receive  bishops  by  ecclesiiistical  appointment."^      As  to  the  oto 
particular,  the  laws  resi>ecting  the  celibacy  of  ecclesiastics  remained 
valid  in  t/ieori/^  from  times  very  remote,  but  they  were  nowhere  ob- 
served ;  and  there  was  a  reluctance  to  apply  the  strict  letter  of  the  Uw 
in  cases  of  this  sort,  lest  the  clergy  should  be  brought  into  contenq* 
with  the  laity,  by  the  exposure  of  their  immoralities.* 

Meantiiue,  it  was  im})0ssib]e  to  prevent  illicit  connections  among 
the  clorg)*  —  and  every  marriage  connection  of  an  ecclesiastic  was  to 
regarded  —  from  becoming  known  to  the  people,  or  to  put  a  fltop  to 
the  contempt  and  ridicule  to  which  they  exposed  themselves,  by  flwir 
notoriously  immoral  lives.^  No  doubt,  the  best  means  for  coante^ 
acting  the  corniption  of  morals  among  the  clergy,  would  have  been, 

*  Novi  nustrorum  tcmporum  cpiscopos  Omni  pndoro  postposito  peMV  ^^  ^ 
€t  ablmtes,  ([uain  iiullae  urluis  hoc  tcin{M)re  tantum  prorupit  audaciam,  it  per  on 
ecclesiiisti(*ii  institutione  episcopos  acH-ipi-  populi  volitent  loca  scortantiiuii,  noinuia 
ant  Bore!i<:ar  de  sacra  coena  cd.  Vischcr.  concubinamm.  Uatherios  sajs,  thit  n  ^ 
Beroliii.  18:{4.  p:^:.  63.  Christian  land  were  the  der^  so  dei^fAi^l 

'  Daniiaiii  says,  in  his  Opusrnlum  17.  Do  as  in  Italv,  owinj^  to  their  demncbed  vA 

coelihatii  sacordotuni,  which  is  addres.«ed  immoral  lives.     Qnaerat  aliqnis,  cv  I»B 

to  pope  Nichohts  II  (T.III.  opp.  fol.  IS8):  caetcris   gcntibus    baptinmo    nsnitis  cfltt- 

Koatri.s  tcinporibus  ^enuina  quodaninioilo  temptorcs  canonicae   legi»  et  TiltpeuoM 

Romanac  ecdcsiae  consuctudo  M.'rvatur,  ut  clericonim  sint  magis  ItalicL    And  Im  itr 

de  caetcris  quidcm  eccU^siasticae  discipli-  tributes  this  wholly  to  the  bad  exaopiC) 

nae    studiis,   pruut   di|:iium  est,  moncat,  which  the  clergy  set  by  their  own  livei,  fv 

de  clericorum  vero  libidine  propter  insul-  they  were  to   be  distinguished  fton  ^ 

tationem  secularium  dLspensatoric  contis-  laity  only  by  their  tonsure,  their  drus*  ^ 

cescat  tlie  rites  wfiich,  negligently  enoogfa,  ttey 

•  Damiani  says  to  pope  Nicholas  II,  in  performed  in  the  ehurches.  Inde  illi  «oi 
the  place  above  cited,  repre.scntin^  to  him  contcmnunt  ct  exccrationi,  nt  dignam  tf^ 
that  it  was  absurd  to  fear  the  publication  habent  de  contemptn  canonom.  F.  H  ^ 
of  that  which  was  already  publicly  known :  354.  D'Achery  Spicileg.  T.  L 
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0  yield  to  the  want  which  could  not  be  repressed,  and  provide  a  way 
or  its  bein^  satisfied  in  conformitj  with  law  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  imposed  restraint  of  the  unmarried  life,  unless  where  these  laws 
rere  directly  braved,  only  served  to  superinduce  still  more  disastrous 
)ffects.i  The  former  means  was  resorted  to  at  that  time  by  Cunibert^ 
lishop  of  Turin.  He  gave  all  his  clergy  permission  to  marry ,<  with- 
mt  doubt,  on  the  principle,  that  by  so  domg  he  should  preserve  his 
rwn  see  from  the  immorality  which  'prevailed  in  other  portions  of  the 
thurch  ;  for  he  himself  led  a  strictly  unmarried  life  ;3  and  Peter 
)amiani,  tiie  ssealous  advocate  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  was 
breed  to  acknowledge,  that  the  clergy  of  this  church  were  markedly 
listinguished,  by  ttie  purity  of  their  lives,  and  by  their  knowledge, 
ram  the  clergy  of  other  churches.  In  this  case  it  would  have  been 
atoral  to  inquire,  how  far  the  ordinances  of  this  bishop  bad  operated 
Q  the  condition  of  his  clergy;  but  zealots  like  Damiani  were  too 
luch  blinded  by  their  prejudices,  to  see  the  truth  on  this  subject* 
Q  fact,  the  idea  of  the  necessary  celibacy  of  priests  was  closely  con- 
ected  with  the  whole  idea  of  the  priesthood,  the  idea  of  a  priestly 
iste,  separated  from  the  world,  and  destined  to  guide  its  sociU  rela* 
OQS ;  just  as  this  notion  of  the  priesthood  stood  closely  connected 
ith  the  whole  churchly  theocratic  system.  From  this  point  of  view^ 
\,  which  marriage  in  ecclesiastics  appeared  an  illicit  connection,  the 
rict  execution  of  the  laws  of  celibacy  appeared  to  bo  the  only 
yeans  of  checking  the  progress  of  corruption  among  the  clerical 
■der.  But  the  popes  favoring  the  system  of  reform,  in  their  at- 
tmpts  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  law,  met  with  the  most  determined 
isistance.  Peter  Damiani  had  to  contend,  not  only  with  such  ad 
ited  rather  from  the  impulse  of  their  inclinations  than  from  settied 
rinciples,  but  also  with  such  as  attempted  to  justify  their  concubin- 
^  as  a  lawful  thing,  and  who  wished  to  obtain  from  some  pope  the 
^rogation  of  the  laws  of  celibacy  in  a  lawful  way.  They  argued 
lat  St.  Paul,  in  1  Corinth.  7:  2,  had  made  no  exception  whatsoever, 
ad  probably  appealed  to  other  similar  passages  also  ;•*  they  cited  the 
acient  canons  of  the  council  of  Gangra,  according  to  which,  whoever 
sfused  to  attend  divine  service  performed  by  a  married  priest,  should 
B  excommunicated  from  the  church,*  and  a  canon  drawn  up  by  a 
jrnod  at  Tribur,  whereby  the  marriage  of  priests  was  pei-mitted,* 
'hich  canon  Damiani  declared  to  be  spurious.     As  whatever  is  siud 

*  Katherius  says :  Qimm  perdita  tonsu-  data  pcrsonarum  acccptorcs  in  mmoribuf 

tonim  universitas,  si  nemo  in  lis,  qui  non  quidem  sacerdotibas  loxariae  inquinamcn- 

It  ad  alter  aut  sit  arscnokolta.    Adulter  ta  perscquimor,  in  episcopis  autcm,  quod 

dm  nobis  est,  qui  contra  canoncs  uxo-  nimisabsurdumcst,persilcntiam    toleran> 

BS.  Vid.  Discordia  inter  ipsum  et  cleri-  tiom  vencramor. 

«.  I.  c.  f.  363.  *  See  1.  V.  ep.  13.  to  the  chaplains  of 

■  Vid.  Damiani  in  the  Opusculum,  ad-  duke  Godfrid,  who  defended  the  marriage 

essed   to  the  same  (18.):  Pcrmittis,  ut  of  priests. 

clesiae  tuae  clerici,  cujuscimque  sit  ordi-  *  Damiani  resorted  here  to  the  arbitrary 

s,  velut  jure  matrimonii  confoedercntur  interpretation,  that  the  reference  is  only  to 

:oribus.  such  as  had  lived  in  marriage  before  their 

*  The  opposite  of  that  which  was  prac-  entrance  into  the  spiritual  order, 

ed  in  other  places.  Vid.  Damiani  Oposc.  '  Opusc.  18.  c.  3.  T.  3.  f.  200. 
.  ad  NicoL  IL  c.  I.    Contra  dirina  man- 
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concomiu;;  the  priesthood  in  the  Old  Testament  was  oflen  applied  to 
the  Christian  i»riesthotHl,  so  the  defenders  of  ])riestly  marmge  ad- 
duced also,  hi  defence  of  their  principles,  the  fact,  tiiat  in  dMC  Old 
Testament  prie^tts  were  hy  no  means  bound  to  celibacy.^  Mnjof 
the  cler;^v  excused  themselves,  on  the  ground  of  Uieir  pecuEir  6^ 
cumstances ;  they  could  not  {X)ssibly  dispense  with  domeslic  hdp.' 
The  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  celibacy  oeing  opposed,  then,  to  w 
interests  and  to  the  hicliiiations'of  so  many,  and  the  defenden  rf 
priestly  marriage  l)eing  in  part  conscious  to  themselves  of  haring  n 
much  right  on  their  si<le,  it  was  natural  that  the  papal  legislatiim  od 
tliis  subject  should  not  l>e  able  to  push  its  way  through,  until  after 
a  long  and  diflicult  contest .3  Pope  Leo  IX.  not  only  held  synods . 
for  the  reformation  of  the  clergy  ui  Rome,  but  his  frequent  jooineja 
to  France  and  Gennany,  and  even  to  Hungary,  by  occasion  of  ecde- 
siastical  and  i)olitical  affairs,  where  his  mediation  was  solicited,  gate 
him  oppirtunity,  at  ecclesiastical  assemblies  which  were  held  mider 
his  dii"ectioii,  to  spread  and  to  inculcate  everywhere,  in  person,  flwee 
laws  against  simony,  and  immoral  excesses,  as  well  as  the  illicit  con- 
nections of  the  elerg\',  and  also  to  carry  them  mto  execution  on  eccle- 
siastics foun<l  guilty.  Mauv  stories  were  circulated  of  remaibble 
judgments  inflicted  by  the  divhie  hand  on  such  imworthy  cccleflastics, 
and  which  ought  to  serve  as  a  warning  for  others.** 

*  Si  .-isiriMMlotcs  nul)cn?  poocatum  essot,  when  he  came  to  the  name  of  the  Hflh 

iio(iu:i(|ii:iin  lini>  in   Iv^q  votori  Doininus  Sjiirit.  he  U'^nn  to  stammer,  his  consrieiw 

pr:uM-ci'i»it.  Opu^c.  IS.  l)i>s.  II.  r.  II.  f.  not  permitting  him  to  mier  these  iwrfi; 

l'J\i.      l):iini;ini   :\iHnn<.  on   the  contrury,  tiius  he  Itetrayeil  his  piilt     Thiseximpk 

thi>  was  nilicrwiof  onli-n'il  imuKt  tlio  (H<1  luade  such  an  inipR'^^imi,  that  manrwcR 

'iV^tjiinnit.    U'l'iui-ic    th«»    pri«**th'>o<l   was  enn>lniined  to  eonfosis  theni.-elves  zv^ff' 

oonliiiid  x^t  a  particular  racr.  aii<I  then  li»ro  Viil.  opp.  Bninoni<i  cil.  M;in*he»i  veait 

pn)vi>ion  niu-t  In.*   ntado   fur  its  contiiiu-  1().')I.  1.  II.  t*.  148.     l*eter  Damiani  irldKS 

an<r.  tht>  same  thin;:  in  his  Opu»eulam  sd  pip* 

*<)puM'.  IS.  Dis^.  I.  f.  ior>.    Mnli'.'luis  Nicolaum  II.XIX.de  al»d»e:itione  epico- 

seilulitatis  aii.xilio   cnriTe   non   po»uniu>,  jjatus  c.  IV.  ami  ho   too  reports  it  a*  !»▼• 

qnia  n'i  t'aniiliari>  intipiain  >u^tiiit'niii<.  in;r  been  receiveil   fn>m  the  mouth  of  Ab 

"*  Dainiaiii.  ill  hi^  < >pn"j(uhini  a»l  Niro-  then  an"hilea<'<)n  llililelmiml:  but. arcorf* 

hium  II,  calls  tin*  tlotVinli-rs  of  the  law  of  inj:  to  his  areonnt.  this  orcurred  aianofbef 

eelilmi-y  a  srt'ta.  fui  nhi«im"  etmtratlirirur  ;  tiin«\  and  on  a  tlilVerent  <x*e:i5ii>n;  nancht 

and  lu*  says,  cnnrcTniii;:  the  o!»liL:atii»n  of  wln-n  jwipe  Virtor  II.  lm*l  ^at  thf  th«i 

ohedii-nce  to  thi'<i' pajuil  ordinanc<'<,  Aliiid  suhdraron  HiMel)mml  to  Fimce,  and  thft 

quidoni  qnodrnn<iue  vcstrai'  roiistitutioiiis  latter  n'movrd  tmni  their  station*  six  bish- 

imiK-riuni  sub  sj)o  pcrJit'iiMidi  tidi-TUor  iinli-  ops,    accused    of   varioiK    misAcmeanort- 

cimus.  lluju'^  autein  capituli  niidain  >alt4>m  Anion;;  tliese  w'a*»  also  the  one  aboTemen* 

promissioui'm  tninulis  prolatam  lal»ii-  dif-  tioncd,  of  whom  Damiani  says:  Ad  Spin- 

tieiliiis  extorrpunms.  turn  Sanctnm  vero  cum  veni'sset. mox  to- 

■*  The   hi>ln>j)^  IJruno   of  Se;;ni,   in   his  ;:ua  halhutiens  t^indom  ri;;iihi  remaned? 

Life  of  Ia'o  IX.  ainon;:  other  statements  nierito  si  (piidem  Spiritum  Sanrtutn. dun 

received  fi-oni  the  mouth  of  i;ivp»ry  VII.  emit,  aniisit,  ut  cpii  oxcIn<us  enit  ib  ud* 

cites  the  ftdlowiu;;:  That  wliilc  I/i-o  was  ma.  proeul  esset  etiani  *.*onse«iuenicra  Un* 

hokUn;;  his  svnods  »)f  reform  in  France.  ;:ua.    As  the  account  j:iven  hv  Daniani 

where  many  Vi^hops  were  accu-cd  of  <i-  is  drawn  up  more  fjvshlv  aii'onlin^  to  d* 

inony,  one  of  thc<c  appcarc«l  parti<uhirly  cvcnt.it  may  l>e  ('onsiifcred  the  more  Ofr 

liable  to  suspicion,  but  still  the  evidence  dible  aceouiit ;  I>rnno  jHrrhaps,  hy  a  «Bp 

was  not  sutiicient    to  convict  him.     The  of   niemorv.   tninsfcrrcil   llie  anecdou  » 

pope  was  therefore  «lisp»»scd  to  try  liim  by  Leo  IX.     \Vitli  this  story  .i^rrces  also  die 

the  jud^rinent  of  (jod,  and  inii)osed  on  him  tcitimony  of  Dcsiderius,*  aliixit  of  Mob* 

as  the  trial,  that  he  should  rcfwai  the  Cilo-  Casino,  who  moreover  afiirmK,  that  hahad 

lia  Patri,  et  Filio,  ct  bpiritui  ISaneto.    But  often  heard  it  repeated  by  Gttsorj  Um- 
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But  when  the  pope,  on  returning  from  his  journeys,  in  the  year 
L052,  assembled  a  council  at  Mantua,  with  a  view  to  exercise  there 
lis  highest  spiritual  jurisdiction,  for  the  maintenance  of  those  laws,  a 
ierce  uproar  was  excited  against  him,  by  those  bishops  who  had  reason 
o  dread  his  severity,  and  whose  cause  was  blended  with  the  interests 
if  powerful  families,'  so  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  dissolv- 
ng  the  assembly.  Yet  this  was  but  a  momentary  effervescence  of 
Mission,  having  no  connection  whatever  with  fixed  principles  ;  foV  on 
he  very  next  day  the  guilty  bishops  begged  him  for  absolution,  which 
le  bestowed  on  them. 

This  pope,  who  was  so  very  zealous  against  the  abuses  which  had 
Tept  into  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  these  last  times, 
umsclf  however,  set  an  example  of  violating  the  laws  of  the  church, 
irhen,  in  the  year  1053,  he  in  person  led  an  army  against  the  neigh- 
x)ring  Normans,*  who  had  laid  waste  the  territories  of  the  church, 
rbough  his  sympathy  in  the  fate  of  so  many  who  had  cruelly  suffered, 
might  serve  as  some  excuse  for  him,  yet  by  the  men  of  the  more  strict 
and  serious  party,  who  were  earnest  for  the  restoration  of  church  dis- 
cipline, it  was  disapproved  and  regretted  tliat  the  head  of  the  church 
ihould  fi'At  with  the  secular  sword.s  Cardinal  Damiani  remained  firm 
in  maintaining  that  the  priest  ought  in  no  case  to  contend  with  the 
sword,  not  even  in  defence  of  the  faith,  much  less  in  defence  of  the 
goods  and  rights  of  the  church ;  for  it  behooved  the  priest  to  make 
&e  life  no  less  than  the  doctrines  of  Christ  his  own  rule  of  living,  and 
accordingly  he  should  follow  the  example  of  Christ  in  subduing  the 
wrath  of  the  world  only  by  the  might  of  an  invnicible  patience.  He 
reckoned  it  as  belonging  to  the  principle  which  required  the  secular 
and  the  spiritual  power  to  be  kept  dijiJtinctly  apart,  that  the  priest  must 
contend  only  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  only  with  the  Word  of  God, 
If  king  Uzziah  was  covered  with  leprosy,  because  he  arrogated  to  him- 

idf.    He  quotes  Hildohrand's  lan;;iiafrc  ns  marvellous.    This  wns  in  perfect  consis- 

IbllowH :  In  nomine  Patris,  ct  Filii,  ct  Spt-  tcncy  with  his  Old  Testament,  theocmtical 

ritus  Sancti,  cujus  donum  gnitiiie  to  com-  priiici])lc. 

parasse  audiviniui<,  at  hiijus  rv\  nobis  veri-  *  Wil>crt,  in  his  Life  of  Leo,  says  (4 

tatcm  edLsseros,  odjiiramus.    Qno^l  si  am-  21 ) :   Familiae  eorum  faatrices  sccferum 

plius,  ut  coepisti,  ncgare  tentiivcris,  Spiri-  subitaneum  contra  domini  apostolici  fomi- 

torn  Sanctum,  donee  quae  vera  sunt,  con-  liam  niovcrunt  tumuUum. 

fitearU,  nom inure  non  valca.«.    Dialop.  1.  *  Already,  when  deacon  to  bishop  Her- 

in.  Bibl.  patr.  Lugduncns.  T.  XVII L  f  mann  of  l^oul,  he  had  undertaken  to  lead 

856.    It  seems  very  much  like  Hildebrand,  the  troops,  which  his  bishop  was  compelled 

the  favorer  of  the  judi^mcnt  of  Go<l,  that  to  send  as  a  contribution  to  the  Heerbann  of 

be  should  impose  on  the  bishop  such  trial  the  emperor  Conrad, — in  noticing  which, 

of  his  innocence.    If  we  connect  with  this,  to  be  sure,  his  biographer  adds,  salvo  ta- 

tbe  look  and  the  wonls  of  so  uncommon  men  per  omnia  proprii  gradus  sacramento, 

i  man  as  Hildebrand,  af*customed  to  exer-  which  means,  doubtless,   that  he  ordered 

CISC  so  great  a  power  over  the  minds  of  the  whole  arrangement  of  his  troops  —  \Vi- 

others,  it  will  Imj  sHIl  more  easy  to  con-  bcrt  boasts  of  his  skill  in  such  matters  — 

»ive  how  his  suggestion  may  have  made  but  did  not  himself  fight  with  them;  see 

mch  an   impression  on  the  mind  of  the  the  Life  al)ovo  cited.  1. 1,  c.  II.  ^  12. 

bishop.     And  here  we  arc  presented  with  '  Bruno,  bishop  of  Segni,  says,  in  relating 

i  not  unimportant  trait  in  the  character  this,fol.  147:  Zelumquidem  Dei  habeas,  sed 

9f  Hildebrand.    Many  others  are  also  to  non  fortassc  secundum  scientiam,  utinam 

be  found  among  the  anecdotes  of  Damiani  non  ipse  per  se  illue  ivisset ;  sed  solum- 

uid  of  Desiderius,  from  which  we  sec,  that  modo  illuc  exercitum  pro  justitia  defend- 

Hildebrand    took  !«pccial   deli^iit  in   the  enda  mississet                • 

VOL.  in.  33 
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self  a  priestly  function,  what  punishment  does  not  a  priest  deserre, 
who  ^nt^ps  —  what  certainly  belongs  only  to  the  laity  —  the  weipons 
of  war  ?  In  setting  forth  this  doctrine,  he  put  it  as  an  objectkn,  thai 
Leo  IX,  though  a  lioly  man,  often  busied  himself  with  the  a&im  of 
war ;  to  which  he  answers,  tliat  the  good  and  bad  must  not  be  judged 
by  any  standard  of  human  merit,  hi  which  we  find  both,  bat  bj  die 
quality  of  the  thuigs  themi^elves.  Peter  did  not  arrive  at  the  apoB' 
toUc  primacy  by  his  denial.^  Did  Gregory  the  Great,  who  had  m 
much  to  suffer  from  the  Lougobards,  either  act  tiius,  or  teach  tliat  it 
was  ]>roper  to  act  thus  ?  "  ^  The  unfortunate  issue  of  the  war,  when 
the  pope  was  conquered  and  taken  captive,  appeared  to  many  in  tk 
light  of  a  divine  judgment.^  And  even  in  the  Christian  conseioaaiea 
of  many  a  layman,  the  disailvantagoous  impression  which  this  expedi- 
tion of  his  had  made,  seems  to  have  raised  objections  agwist  pijing 
him  the  honors  of  a  saint  at  whose  tomb  miraculous  cures  coold  be 
wrought.^  On  the  other  hand,  however,  tlie  story  got  abroad,  that  in 
a  vision  of  the  night  the  slain  in  that  battle  had  presented  themselTes  to 
Leo  as  mart\Ts,  and  that  miracles  would  be  performed  at  their  graves.* 
This  re]X)rt  was  eagerly  seized  upon  to  guard  and  protect  the  sanctity 
of  Leo  against  a  step  which  threatened  to  be  hijurious  to  his  memory. 
To  seciu*e  him  this  reverential  respect,  would  be  an  object  of  lomuch 
the  greater  importance  to  the  advocates  of  the  theocratical  syetem  of 
reform,  because  he  was  the  first  in  the  line  of  the  popes  who  labored 
to  carry  these  principles  into  full  effect ;  and  men  related,  that  shorilj 
before  his  death,  in  the  year  10r)4,  he  siK»ke  words  of  exhortation  and 
rebuke  agauist  isimony  and  the  concubinage  or  luichastity  of  the 
clergy. 

llildebrand,  wlio  un<ler  Leo  IX,  became  a  subdoacon  of  the  Roman 
church,  had  meantime  been  continually  rising  to  still  greater  influence. 
He  was  the  head  and  the  soul  of  the  stricter  party.  It  was  he  bj 
whose  cmft  and  sagacity  tlie  now  choice  of  a  j)ope  was  determined. 
Among  tlie  Roman  clergy  he  could  find  no  one  who  fiieemed  to  him  cal- 
culated to  ])ro.sccute  with  vigor  the  already  begun  work  of  reformation 
in  the  church.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  reason  to  ho|)e  that  Geh- 
har<lt,  bishop  of  Kiclistadt,  at  that  time  the  most  eminent  and  the  most 
wealthy  ])rolate  of  Gorinaiiv,  the  most  influential  counsellor  of  the  emr 
peror,  who  had  been  hitherto  the  most  zealous  promoter  of  the  impe- 
rial interests,  would  prove  as  j)oj»e  a  no  less  zealous  champion  of  the 
paj>al  hiterests.G     He  got  irmiself  appointed  lileuiiiutentiary  of  the  Ro- 

M)ii.'o  i]\HH\  .sontio.  qiKnl  quoiiiaiii  nt'c  *  Unmo  of  Sf«;iii  r€*late»,  that  when. aft« 

Pctrus  ol)  hor  ai»o>ioliiu>n  ulnimt  prinri-  Loo\s  death  it  wils  repurted  that  per^on^p^)*^ 

patuin,  quia  iiciravit.  iiec   l)iivi<l  id  lino  sossi-d  of  evil  spirits  were   henled  at  h** 

pro]>hctiae  iiierctur  oruculuiii.  (juia  torum  tomb,  a  certain    woinnn  exelainicd.  Pope 

alieni  viri  invasit.  cum  mala  vt-l  l.c»iia  uou  Ia'o,  who  caused  ^o  innny  men  io>lRHitlidr 

pro  meriliji  <ousideniiiur  halK'utium.     Sod  1)1<mj<1,  drive  out  evil   8]iirits!     When  LtO 

ex  propriis  deU'ant  ipialiiatilius  judieari.  can  expel  evil   sjuritii.  then  I  shall  be  » 

*  Damiani.  I.  IV.  ep.  9.  queen,  and  all  tliose  whom  he  killed  by  hii 

'  llennann  (\»ntract.  at  the  year  1053  :  impiety  will  l>e  resiorvd  to  life  a^^. ' 

Occuito  Dei  judicio,  sive  quia  lantum  sa-  *  See  the  two  Lives  above  died, 

cenlotum  spiritutUia  iM)tiusquam  pro  eadu-  "  See  the  Chronieou   CosiueuK,  L  11.  «• 

cu  rehus  camalis  pugna  dceebat  Kivc  quod  89  in  Maratorii  script,  rer.  Italicar.  T.  IT. 

nefisuioti  homines  sccum  ducebau  f.  403. 
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man  clems,  and  of  the  Soman  community,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
in  the  name  of  both  the  choice  of  a  pope.  In  this  character  he  pro- 
oeeded  to  the  court  of  the  emperor,  where  he  accomplished  his  object, 
and  this  bishop  became  pope  (Victor  II.).  Upon  his  death,  in  the 
^ear  1057,  Hildebrand,  then  absent,  was  already  proposed  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  papal  dignity.  Others  demanded,  that  the  papal  election 
diould  be  deferred  until  his  return.^  But  it  turned  out,  that  a  man 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Hildebrand's  party,  Frederic,  abbot  of 
Bfonte  Cassino,  was  chosen  to  the  office,  Stephen  IX.  When  the  lat- 
ter, in  1058,  sent  the  subdcacon  Hildebrand  to  Germany  on  certain 
public  business  at  the  court  of  the  widowed  empress  Agnes,  the  Ro- 
mans were  obliged,  on  penalty  of  the  ban,  to  bind  themselves  by  oath, 
that  if  he  should  die  during  Hildebrand's  absence,  the  papal  election 
should  be  deferred  till  his  return.^  The  death  of  Stephen  actually 
occurred  during  Hildebrand's  absence  ;  and  the  party  to  whose  inch- 
nations  and  interests  the  reforming  tendency  was  opposed,  hastened  to 
forestall  the  influence  of  Hildebrand,  and  to  set  up  by  force  a  pope  ao- 
cordmg  to  their  own  mind.  It  came  about,  perhaps  by  a  craftily  con- 
certed plan,  that  they  made  choice  of  a  man  who  had  at  least  some 
pretensions  in  his  favor,  since  he  did  not  belong  to  the  class  of  eccle- 
sastics  notorious  for  their  bad  morals,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was 
80  ignorant  and  spiritually  incompetent,  that  they  might  hope  to  be 
able  to  make  use  of  him  as  their  tool.^  This  was  John,  bishop  of  Ve- 
letrL  It  is  true,  the  party  of  cardinal  Damiani  protested  against  the 
proceeding,  but  they  could  effect  nothing  against  superior  force, 
j^ey  were  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  concealment,^,  and  a  cardinal 
priest,  of  whom  Damiani  says  that  he  could  not  even  fluently  read,* 
consecrated  him  pope.  He  named  himself  Benedict  X.  Hildebrand, 
on  his  return  to  Rome,  however,  soon  obtained  the  upper-hand  by  his 
auperior  energy,  and  a  man  devoted  to  his  own  principles,  bishop  Ger- 
hard of  Florence,  was,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  imperial  court,  conse- 
erated  pope  Nicholas  Ilfi  He  pronounced  the  ban  upon  his  opponent ; 
but  Benedict  soon  submitted,  and  received  absolution.  To  prevent  for 
the  future  disputes  and  disturbances  similar  to  those  which  had  arisen 
rfter  the  death  of  the  last  i)ope,  Nicholas,  at  the  Lateran  council  in 
1059,  enacted  a  special  law  on  the  subject  of  papal  elections,  by  which 
it  was  provided  that  the  pope  should  be  chosen  by  the  cardinal  ^  bish- 

'  L.  c.  c.  97.  *  Presbyter  Osticnsis,  qui  utinam  sylla- 

'  L.  c.  c  100.  batim  nosset  Yel  unam  paginam  rite  per- 

'  Benedict  exca^d  himself  on  the  ^oond  currcrc.                           a 

that  he  was  forced  to  acc(^])t  the  papal  dif;-  *  Of  his    personal    qualities    Beren^ar 

mty.  and  his  opponent  Damiani  does  not  gives  an  unfavorable  account :  "  De  cujus 

vtenture  to  assiert  the  contr.iry,  but  writes  to  iiiCruditioncetmorum  indi^itare  facile  mihi 

Heonr,  archhiHhop  of  Kaverina  (1.  III.  cp.  erat  non  insufficienter  scribere."    Dc  coena 

lY.) :  Ita  est  homo  stolidus,  deses  ac  nuU  sacra,  p.  71. 

lins  ingenii,  ut  credi  possit  ncscissc,  per  se  ^  From  the  eleventh  century,  it  had  j^rad- 

talia  machinari,  and  he  says  he  was  ready  ually  Income  customary  to  confer  the  title 

to  acknowledge  him  as  pope,  si  unum  non  '•cartlinal"  on  the  liomish  church  in  par- 

dicam  nsalmi,    sed  vel  homiliae   quidcm  ticular.    The  epithet  Cardinalis  praecipuus 

venicalum  plene  mihi  valeat  exponere.  was  at  first  applied  to  all  the  churches,  in 

*  Nobis  episcopis  per  diversa  latibula  fu-  which  sense  it  frequently  occurs  in  the  let- 

Bentil>as,  says  Damiani  in  the  letter  above  ters  of  Gregorv  the  Great    Cardinalis  sa- 

dted.  cerdos,  the  title  of  a  bbhop;  cardioalea 
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ops  and  priests,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  rest  of  the  Boman  dojj 
and  of  the  Roman  people,  and  with  a  certain  participation  of  die  en* 
peror,'  and  that  none  other  than  a  person  so  chosen  should  be  eouid- 
ered  pope.  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  college  of  cardiDik 
Under  this  pope,  the  party  of  Ilildebrand  and  Damiam  labored  riD 
more  strenuously  for  the  reformation  of  the  clergy,  the  suppreflwntf 
limony  and  of  unchastity  amon;:;  ecclesiastics.  The  defendefs  d 
simony,  as  well  as  of  the  married  life  of  eccle^astics,  were  represented 
in  direct  terms  as  heretics.  At  tlie  Lateran  council  alreadv  mea- 
tioned,  of  lOod,  the  pof)e  forbade,  on  penalty  of  excommunicatkn,  aD 
ecclesiastics  who  lived  in  wedlock  to  celebrate  mass,  or  hold  dirioe 
worship.  They  were  to  receive  no  portion  of  the  church  revenuefc* 
The  laity  were  called  upon  not  to  be  present  at  any  act  of  worsfaq) 
performed  by  such  ecclesiastics.^  This  was  a  well-contrived  meanifiir 
enforcing  obedience  on  such  of  the  clergy  as  were  not  disposed  toeoa- 
ply  with  the  papal  ordinances,  by  immediately  addressing  their  inte^ 
ests,  and  their  fear  of  the  indignation  and  abhorrence  of  the  people, 
who  would  refuse  to  have  fellowsliip  ^ith  such  men.  Thus  the  wm 
of  the  papacy  was  made  the  cause  of  the  people ;  the  popes  entered 
into  a  league  ^*ith  the  people  against  the  higher  orders,  to  viDch  the 
more  eminent  ecclesiastics  belonged,  and  which  in  various  ways  were 
identified  with  them  in  hiterests.  Thus  it  happened,  that  from  the  h^ 
som  of  the  lower  clergy  and  of  the  monks,  came  forth  men  of  iDore 
serious  aims  and  purposes,  who,  disgusted  with  the  depravation  of 

presbvtcri,  dinroni.  were  names  piven  to  pnrison  wliich  Berengaremplors.  itmarbi 

Uioac  who  held  an  oflicc  in  tlie  ehan.>h.  not  pathi-ivd  thnt  the  eurdinals  wore  rrgankd 

provisorily.  hut  as   a   fixed   nppointnioiit.  i\^  sfanilinjj  in  the  plaee  of  the  pop«s.  ■• 

Hence  in(*ardiniin'.  canlinare.  to  denote  the  their  repn-sentatives  :  Si  dleat  qais,  napw 

betftowment  of  such  an  appointment.     In  dcdecore  ajiostolicum  afficiam  in  raidiaili 

tlie  tenth  wnturv.  the  canrmicals  of  tl»e  ca-  sim.  etc.     V id.  IJ'rengnr.  Dc  «acni  coeok, 

thedral  churches,  in  contradistinction  fnmi  eil.  Vischer.  p.  273. 
the  elerjry  of  the  parocliial  clinn-lu-s.  were        *  The  editions  of  these  enacrmentiE  tut 

denominated  cardinah-s.  Vid.  Katlierii  Itin-  from  one  another,  es^iei'iallv  in  rvfereDtt  to 

crarinm   I)'Acher>'  Sj»icilej;.  T.  I.   f  381.  the  jiharc  which  was  in  this  eai«cc«Mtded 

In  thi*  eleventh  century,  however,  the  name  to  the  emperor.     Coni]>are.  on  the  Mbjed 

waa  conferred  on  the  seven  cpi>coiK)s  col-  of  these  variation.s,  Gieseler*:$  Kirrbeie- 

laterales  of  the  \Ki\tc,  who  Iwlonjred  to  his  schichte.  liil.  II.  Iste  Abtheilanfr.  S.I«r,«iNi 

more  immedijite  di<Me«ie.  an<l  on  the  jtriests  IVnz  Italicnis<hc  Rcij*o,  or  AjduTderGe- 

and  deacons  of  the  Komish  clcr^'v  —  car-  fJcUschaft   filr  altere  Deatscbe  GeMJuklitt- 

dinalcs  epi-ropi.  pn'sliytcri.  diaconi';  —  and  kunde.  I5d.  V.  S.  83. 
now  another  meaiiin;:  was  intnHhuT<l  into        '  The  ordinance  of  this  conncil :  Qnicffli' 

the  title :  it  wjw    n  'erred   to  the  Itomi^h  que  saccnloium.  diaoononim.  »abdiacono- 

ehun-h  as  the  canlo  totius  ecdesiae.  as  Ia-o  rnm.  po>t  con>titutum  |>iipae  Leooisde  cm* 

IX.  pives  it  in  hi^^'ttcrfu  Michin-l  Cellula-  titaie  clcrii'onim  eoucnhinam  palam  du- 


,-  „     ,  .  .  qui  nraefatae 

haercntes.    Ilanlnin.  Com  il.  T.  VI.  IM.  f.  tuti.ni  ohctlicntes  fnerint,  manvat,  DcqaB 

944.    This  interpretation  of  the  term  must  p:r  nni  ah  ecclcsia  sascipiat. 

have  hecome  widely  sprend  iit  a  hiti-r  |>e-  ^  Piter  Daminni  8av»,  Opnftc.  18.  Di» 

rio<l;  for  the  Hyzsmtine  historian  Ceorj^'C  II.c.  II.:  Nos  plane  quilil)ct  niminin  tpo*- 

Pachvmercs  a-wnnes  it  as  a  settled  jK)iiit.  tolicae  sedis  ae<lit«i  hoc  per  omnes  psblid 

He  thus  explains  the  term  KnMj/i'a/.ioic:  con.ionamur  ccclesias,  nt  nemo  rnusaf  i 

orpoi^i)  ^tv  6  f'O.Tiv  f'iKOU  <.V  i^iyKif,  ovnrjv  i)rrshytero.  non  cvangcllnm  a  diacono,  no* 

Tov  iruira  xarii  rifv  Xpimttv  uifi^ertv.    Hist  deniqne  epistolam  asohdiaconopronafn* 

L  V.  c  8.  ed.  Bekker,  p.  360     From  a  com-  diat^  qaos  misceri  femini«  ikmi  ignonL 
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norals  among  fhe  clergy,  and  fhe  traffic  carried  on  mik  spiritual  things, 
ittached  themselves  to  the  papal  interest  as  noisy  zealots  for  the  refor- 
nation  of  the  church.  These  might  easily  form  a  popular  party,  which 
fould  be  used  at  Bome  as  an  instrument  against  the  corrupt  and 
laughty  ecclesiastics  to  force  them  into  obedience  to  the  popes.  But 
.1  was  a  dangerous  means  here  resorted  to  by  the  popes ;  for  they  call- 
ed fordi  with  the  intention  of  using  for  their  own  ends,  a  popular  move 
iient,  wluch  might  easily  take  also  another  direction ; — they  gave  the 
impalse  to  a  force  which  it  was  not  always  in  their  power  to  guide, 
md  which,  when  once  aroused,  might  sometime  or  other  become  dan- 
gerous to  the  interests  of  the  dominant  church  itself.  Easily  might  a 
leparatism,!  directed  in  the  first  place  against  a  corrupt  clergy,  and 
ilie  offices  of  public  worship  administered  by  them,  become  a  hostile 
ypposition  to  a  corrupt  church  generally,  and  its  entire  authority,  and 
ibmish  a  foothold  for  many  heretical  tendencies,  as  the  case  really 
»med  out  from  the  eleventh  century  onwards ;  and  even  at*the  pre- 
lent  time  many  stood  forth,  who  maintained  that  the  universal  preva- 
lence of  simony  in  the  church  had  destroyed  all  genuine  priesthood, — 
%  pomtion  from  which  the  inference  might  readily  be  drawn,  that  the 
lacramental  acts  could  no  longer  be  performed  even  in  the  dominant 
shurch  after  a  valid  manner.^ 

The  most  violent  commotions  arose  in  the  important  church  of  Milan, 
listinguished  by  the  memory  of  an  Ambrose,  which  mindful  of  its  an- 
nent  dignity,  asserted  a  sort  of  independence,  and  was  by  no  means  in- 
dined  to  submit  to  the  new  papal  monarchy.  Here  the  practice  of  si- 
nony  had  reached  such  an  extreme  that  for  every  spiritual  office  a 
nun  was  paid  proportionate  to  its  value,  the  bishop  Guido  himself  hav- 
ng  arrived  at  his  office  in  this  way ;  and  hence  too  by  this  traffic  in 
lenefices  many  unworthy  men  of  altogether  worldly  lives,  had  made 
3ieir  way  to  important  stations  in  the  church.^    There  came  to  Milan 

*  A  spirit  of  this  sort  manifested  itself  at  neqne  sacerdos.    Vid.  Damiani  oposc.  30. 

norence,  where  riolcnt  contests  arose  he-  c.  111. 

;ween  the  higher  clergy  on  the  one  side  '  Bishop  Bmno  of  Segni  says  in  his  Life 

ind  a  portion  of  the  monks  and  laity  on  of  Leo,  after  having  spoken  of  the  simony 

ht  other,  which  Peter  Damiani  was  sent  which  universally  prevailed  till  the  time  of 

10  appease.    The  monks  and  their  adhe-  pope  Leo  IX. :  "  unde  etiam  usque  hodie 

rents  affirmed  that  the  unworthy  clergy  uiveniuntur  quidam,  qui  ab  illo  jam  tem- 

Dovld  perform  no  true  and  real  sacramental  pore  sacerdotium  in  ccclesia  defecisse  con- 

■ct  **per  hujusmodi  temporis  sacerdotes  tcndnnt" 

onUam  in  sacramentis  posse  fieri  verita-  '  In  the  Life  of  Ariald,  written  by  hit 

bem."    Thus,  as  Damiani  relates,  thousands  scholar  Andrew,  the  condition  of  the  Mi- 

of  men  in  Florence  had  died  without  com-  lanese  clergy  is  thus  described :  Alii  cnm 

nttnion,  because  they  would  not  receive  it  canibus  et  accipitribus  hue  illucque  perva- 

finom  the  hands  of  these  ecclesiastics.  Many  gantes,  alii  vero  tabemarii,  alii  usurnrii  ex- 

eimrches  were  looked  upon  by  them  as  ut-  istebant,  cuncti  fere  cnm  publicis  uxoribna 

toriy  poUnted ;  they  despised  all  ecclesias-  sive  scortis  suam  ignominiose  ducebant  vi- 

tiei  and  monks  who  did  not  belong  to  their  tam.    Vid.  cap.  I.  in  the  Actis  Sanctor.  at 

party,  vident  monachum  incedentem,  as-  the  27th  of  June,  f.  282.    In  another  Life 

pioe,inqninnt,unnm8capulare,pre8bvtemm  of  Ariald,  also  composed  by  a  contempo- 

rel  episcopum  abire  prospiciunt,  barbirasos  rary  and  eve  witness,  Landulph  de  St 

n  Tidere  tatentnr.    we  might  in  fact  infer  Famo,  which  Furicelli  has  published  along 

bom  Damiani*8  language,  that  they  did  not  with  several  other  records  relating  to  thii 

mn  ipare  the  pope  himself.    Non  est,  in-  epoch  in  the  histonr  of  the  Biilaneae  dnmA 

irimti  jMipo,  non  cez,  non  arefaiepiieaPBi  (liEaii,  1W7),  the  wkmiog  it  said  (alL)^ 
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a  young  clergjinan  bj  Uie  name  of  Ariald,  bom  in  the  village  of  Bb- 
lago,  between  Como  and  ]Milan,^  who  from  his  childhood  following  Hm 
bent  given  him  by  a  rcli^ous  education,  had  led  a  pious  and  stnd^ 
moral  life.  He  felt  impelled  to  present  himself  before  the  people<-Hi 
people  who  followed  the  example  of  their  corrupt  clergy,  and  bj  a 
clergy  as  ignoi*ant  as  they  were  immoral  had  never  been  made  to  un- 
derstand the  Christian  vocation  and  its  duties, — as  a  preacher  of  i^ 
pentance.  He  felt  impelled  to  attack  rudely  the  corruption  of  a  dorgf 
who  set  so  bad  an  example  to  the  peo])le.^  He  at  first  preadiedk 
his  own  country-village  against  the  worldly  life  and  vices  of  Uie  dergj. 
These,  however,  replied  to  him,  that  as  they  were  ignorant  peojde,  lie 
could  soon  finish  the  business  with  them.  If  he  was -sure  of  his  cause^ 
he  had  better  attack  the  clergy  in  Milan ; — there  he  would  find  meo, 
who  were  learned  enough  to  answer  him.3  During  the  reign  of  pop 
Stephen  II,  in  the  year  105G,  Ariald  first  made  his  appearance  in  Mi- 
Ian,  and  was  able  to  prosecute  his  labors  for  ten  years.  He  first  tp- 
plied  to  the  clergy ;  and  beiug  repelled  by  them  with  contempt,  he 
turned  to  the  laity .<  Christ  —  said  he  —  has  left  behind  him  two 
lights,  the  ward  of  God  and  the  life  of  its  teacJiers.  One  of  these  fights 
he  gave  to  the  clergy,  who  were  to  possess  the  knowledge  of  thesioed 
Scriptures.  But  to  the  unlearned,  he  appointed  the  life  of  their  teach- 
ers to  be  a  doctrine.  Yet  through  the  power  of  Satan  and  of  sm,  and 
by  the  negUgence  of  the  clergy,  it  had  come  to  pass  that  the  laity  hid 
lost  their  light.  The  clergy  were  lacking  in  the  knowledge  of  the  di- 
vine word,  and  to  the  laity  the  life  of  the  clergy  no  longer  shined. 
And  to  decieve  the  more  effectually,  Satan  had  suffered  those  whom 
he  had  robbed  of  holiness,  to  retain  the  outward  show  of  it.  This  he 
said  with  sorrow,  not  to  insult  them,  but  for  the  purpose  of  warning 
them  and  others.  Christ  says.  Whosoever  would  be  my  disciple  let 
him  follow  me ;  but  the  life  of  the  clergy  at  the  present  time  was  di- 
rectly the  opposite  to  the  life  of  Christ.     He  then  contrasted  the  ex- 

Istis  temporibus  inter  clericos  tanta  erat  modicae  auctoritatis^  humiliter  ntpote  Of- 

dissolntio,  ut  alii  uxores,  alii  incretrices  tus. 

pnblice  tencrent,  alii  veiiationibus,  alii  au-        *  We  have,  to  be  sure,  no  wholly  impai- 
capio  vacabant,  partim  focncrabantur  in  tial  account  of  tlicse  events;  on  the  one 
publico,  partim  in  vicis  tabcmas  exercc-  band,  the  purtizan  accounts  of  the  life  of 
oant  cunctaquc  ecclesiastica  beneticia  more  AriuUl,  written  in  a  rhetorical  strle  of  en* 
pecudum  vendcbant    And  as  this  is  said  lojj^y  (which  applies  however  etill  more  to 
of  the  then  condition  of  the  clerpv  gene-  Andrew's  than  to  Landulph^s)  and  of  Er- 
nllj,  it  is  added  with  regard  to  Milan  in  lembald,  wliich  was  first  published  by  Ps- 
particular:    quanto  urbs  ipsa  populosior  ricelli.  at  Milan,  1657;  on  the  other  nand, 
est,  tanto  iniquitas  copiosior  erat.     And  the  narrative  of  Amulph  written  in  the  in- 
even  the  Milanese  historian  Aniulph,  in-  terest  of  the  opposite  partj.    A  eompaiisOB 
terested  as  he  was  in  favor  of  the  Ambro-  of  the  two  representations  teaches  u  ihit 
iian  Clems  and  a^inst  Ariald  and  the  neither  is  free  from  all  partiality. 
Hildebrand  party,  still  cannot  wholly  deny        '  See  the  Life  of  Landnlph  de  St  Fanlo 
the  guilt  of  the  Afilanese  clerfcy.    lie  says  published  by  Puricelli,  c  IlL    Kobia  haee 
(L  UL  c.  12.  in  Muratori  Script,  hist  Ital.  ideo  loqueris,  quia  ineruditos  nos  esse  OOff- 
T.  IV.  f.  29.) :   ut  caveatur  mendacium,  noscis,  sed  urbanis  haec  piaedica,  qui  tui 
non  ex  toto  fuenrnt  omnes  ab  objectis  im-  suis  scientiis  respondere  ootenint 
manes.  *  The  words  attribntea  by  his  biographflr 
'  The  aristocratic  spirit  of  those  who  es-  to  Ariald  in  his  address  to  the  peopK 
timafced  the  dergy  oy  their  ancestry  is  allude  to  this  (c.  L  f  XL:  Conataa  mm 
■hawniii>p«iiag>c(fAr— lph>LHLc8;  mm  redwwe  ad  mtm  lnwi»  md  na^pfai 
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iple  of  humility  which  Christ  had  given  with  the  worldly  pride  of  the 
rgy,  with  Uieir  luxurious  palaces ;  his  poverty,  with  their  eagerness 
amass  riches ;  his  purity,  with  their  Ulicit  connections.  How  could 
y,  then,  be  imitators  of  Christ !  Such  ecclesiastics  were  to  be  regard- 
rather  as  enemies  than  as  disciples  of  Christ.  He  called  upcm  them 
repent;  he  had  come  —  he  said  —  to  bring  ihem  to  this  or  to  die.* 
3  see  called  forth  here,  by  the  antagonism  to  the  secular  spirit  €i  the 
irch,  the  idea  of  the  clergy  as  appointed  to  follow  Christ  in  poverty, 
rity  and  humility,  —  which  idea,  in  the  next  succeeding  centuries, 
ne  forth,  under  various  appearances,  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing 
Tuption ;  sometimes  siding  with  the  papacy,  sometimes  attacking  it 
well  as  the  whole  church  fabric  erected  thereupon.  Ariald's 
courses  met  with  a  favorable  reception  finom  the  multitude.     Those 

0  were  susceptible  to  religious  impressions  gladly  heard  him,  because 
eantest  a  pety,  which  insisted  on  the  imitation  of  Christ  in  the  a& 
tions  of  the  heart,  had  not  been  witnessed  for  a  long  time  in  this 
f ,  and  such  as  were  conscious  of  a  deeper  religious  need,  would 
ace  feel  themselves  the  more  strongly  attracted  by  his  fervent  zeal, 
•velty  enticed  the  many  who  are  ever  eager  after  some  new  thing,*  and 

1  populace  willingly  listened  to  reproofs  and  censures  administered 
unst  the  higher  class  of  citizens.  Thus  the  clergy,  who  in  spite  of  their 
"sonal  worthlessness,  had,  by  virtue  of  the  reverence  felt  for  the  digniij 
the  priestly  office,  been  hitherto  the  objects  of  general  respect,  became 
idually  objects  of  detestation  and  abhorrence.^  In  addition  to  this, 
the  preaching  of  Ariald,  the  deacon  Landulph,  a  young  man  of  high 
tfa,  belonging  to  the  family  of  De  Cotta,  one  of  the  most  distingui^ 
in  Milan  and  —  an  important  consideration  in  that  city — a  mem- 
'  of  its  own  clerus,  was  won  over  to  the  spirit  of  reform,  and  con- 
ted  into  a  zealous  champion  for  the  cause.^  Landulph  spoke  with 
I  greater  vehemence  than  Ariald ;  and  he  was  better  fitted  to  act 

part  of  a  demagogue.  He  is  ssdd  to  have  been  a  powerful  popular 
a&er.  Before  this  change,  he  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  people 
a  preacher,*  and  perhaps  even  before  Ariald's  appearance  in 
an,  he  had  been  inclined  to  some  such  views  of  reform, 
nous  means  were  now  employed  to  operate  upon  the  people. 
By  were  called  together  to  hear  the  new  sermons  by  cards  of  invi- 
\aA  scattered  through  the  city,  and  by  the  ringing  of  littie  bells.* 
xt  appeared  a  man  out  of  the  very  midst  of  the  laity,  who  took  hold 
this  movement  of  reform  with  great  zeal.  •  Nazarius,  a  man  con- 
See  his  life  of  Landalph,  1.  c.  c.  YI.  and  setting  himself  up  as  a  censor  of  the 
Landulph  ^ays,  in  the  account  of  his    clergy.   But  even  Ltmdalph  designates  him 

e.  YI. :  Knndantur  novae  pruedica-  as  a  Levite,  a  deacon.  It  is  chaiacterisde 
tea,  ad  qnas  populus  semper  novonim  of  Amulph  to  saj  of  the  man  who  required 
Ins  cnmnlatur.  of  the  clenoT'  a  strictly  unmarried  life :  Hie 

In  rerbis  ejus  plebs  fere  nniversa  sic  quum  nullis  esset  ecclesiasticis  gradibns  al- 
■ecensa,  ut  quos  eatcnus  rcnorata  crat  teratns,  grave  jugum  sacratorum  imponebal 
Aristi  ministros,  damnans  proclamaret    cervidbus.  quum  Christi  jugum  suave  et 

hostes  animarumque  dcceptores.  ejus  leve  sit  onus.  I.  III.  c.  8. 

Aranlph,  the  violent  enemy  of  this  par-        *  See  Landulph  de  St  FanlOf  c.  IIL 
leema  indeed  to  intimate,  that  he  was  a       *  Landulph,  c.  YI.:  Per  nrbem  mittan- 
nn,  and  finds  lomethinff  irrcenlar  in    tor  efaaitnlae,  tinniimt  tintlmiabala,  Bim- 
pQtting  on  the  preacher  when  aTajmin,    dantor  novae  praedjcationea. 
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nectcd  with  the  mint,  the  pious  head  of  a  family,  who  had  Ufloto 
been  accustomed,  even  in  the  comipt  clergy,  to  honor  their  aiffini, 
listened  with  enthusiasm  to  men  who  were  seeking  to  bring  bid  ftie 
clergy  to  a  life  corresponding  to  their  exalted  station.  He  irumij 
to  devote  himself,  with  his  family  and  his  entire  substance  to  tlie  i» 
vice  of  a  cause  which  appeared  to  him  so  holy.* 

Ariald  and  Ijandulph  exhorted  the  people  •  to  shun  all  inteitoane 
with  the  clergy  who  would  not  come  off  from  the  heresy  of  the  !Bfl> 
laitans,^  and  of  simony ;  and  to  refuse  from  the  hands  of  sach  Ab 
administration  of  the  sacraments.  They  declared  that,  by  conflentiit 
to  receive  the  sacraments  from  the  unworthv  hands  of  these  heretial 
ecclesiastics,  men  only  became  partakers  of  their  condemnation,  W 
could  exi>erience  no  saving  benefit  from  the  sacred  rites  theotfalTeii 
In  exhorting  the  peo])le  not  to  be  present  at  the  administnlion  of 
holy  rites  by  such  unworthy  ecclesiastics,  they  in  truth  did  bat  Mat 
the  principles  publicly  expressed  by  the  pope ;  but  it  nu^  eifly 
happen,  that  hurried  on  by  a  fiery  zeal,  they  might  venture  t»  Wt 
expressions  which  were  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  oofr 
ceming  the  objective  validity  of  the  sacraments.3  Still  less  oodd  fte 
people  understand  those  nice  distinctions  in  the  theory  of  the  sacnmeoii; 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  receive  it  any  otherwise,  than  tfank  ft» 
ceremonies  performed  by  these  unworthy  priests  were  not  to  be  W- 
garded  as  sacraments  at  all.  But  when  now  the  followers  of  ftii 
party  asked.  What,  then,  are  we  to  do  without  sacraments  and  |nMi? 
Ariald  answered  them  :  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  their  own  duty, 
—  to  go  out  from  the  midst  of  the  unclean,  and  trust  in  God,  irto 
would  not  forsake  them.  IIo  who  had  bestowed  on  them  the  greater 
blessing,  given  himself  for  their  salvation,  he  would  not  deny  tiiem  tte 
lesser,  faithful  shepherds.  They  might,  therefore,  confidently  wiflh 
draw  themselves  from  all  fellowship  with  the  heretics ;  and  so  prayiBg 
in  perfect  faith  for  good  and  faithful  shepherds,  they  would  assuredly 
obtain  such.*  Soon  the  clergy  were  forced  by  the  people  either  to 
separate  from  their  concubuies,  or  to  withdraw  from  the  altir.* 
Ariald  was  ready  to  stake  his  all  upon  the  cause  of  working  oat  * 
reformation  of  the  clerg}',  according  to  his  own  views.     He  tad  so 

*  In  the  above  cited  Life  of  Andreas,  gory  with  whoredom,  to  its  drfenden  mi 

c.  II,  the  following::  Ianguaf::e  is  nnt  into  the  applied  the  heretical  name  Nkolutans. 
month  of  Xaznrius,  to  show  tnc  contrast        ^  If  we  might  place  any  reUiDce  oft  Ai 

between  that  which   the  clergy  actually  report  of  tlie   hostile  Arnulph  (IcHD- 

were,  and  what  they  were  designed  to  l)c:  c.  9,)  I^ndulph  had  made  use  of  mA  «• 

"  Qnis  tarn  insipiens  est,  qui  non  lucide  pre^sions  against  the  anworthy  dergy:  ^ 

perpendcrc  possit,  quod  eonim  vita  esse  mm  sacridcia  idem  est  ac  si  caoinft  SBt 

altius  del)ct  a  mea  dissimilis  ?    Quos  ego  stercora^  eommque  basilicae  jamentoraB 

in  domum  mcam  ad  benedicendom  voi^o,  praesepia. 

jnxta  mcum  po:>sc  rcti(?io  et  post  hacc  ma-        *  See  Life  of  Ariald  by  Andreas,  c.  3L 
nos  deosculans  munus  meum  ofTerro,  ct  a        ^  Andreas,  in  his  Life  of  Ariald,  c  lan* 

qnibus  mystcria,  pro  quibus  actemam  vi-  on  this  point:  Stnpra  clericoram  ne&DV 

tarn  expecto,  omnia  suscipiu.    Sed,  at  om-  sic  ab  eodem  populo  intra  aliqmntft  ttBt 

nes  inspicimos,  non  solum  non  mundior,  pora  sunt  pcrsecuta  ct  deleta,  at  nnllu  fls- 

yeram  etiam  sordidior  perspicuc  cemitur."  isteret,  quin  aat  cogeretor  tantnm  ndm  fr 

'  The   marriage  of  ecclesiastics  being  mittere  vel  ad  altare  non  accedera,  ud  dM 

placed  without  heutation  in  the  same  cate-  same  is  remaAed  bj  Landnlph  of  8b 

Pula 


PA&THS  IN  MILAK. 

t  upon  the  conscience  of  one  clergyman,  who  had  acquired  his 
Y  simony,  that  he  repented  of  it,  and  was  desirous  of  making 
icm.  But  to  lose  the  money  which  he  had  disbursed,  and  could 
over,  was  not  to  be  thought  of  by  one  in  his  circumstances, 
made  up  the  sum  for  him,  when  he  resigned  his  office,  and  the 
as  filled  again  in  the  canonical  manner.^  Under  lus  direction 
med  a  society  of  clergymen  and  laymen,  who  lived  together  in 
Q  of  a  canonical  community. 

whole  population  of  Milan  was  separated  into  two  hotly  cqih 
;  parties.  This  controversy  divided  families ;  it  was  the  one 
rhich  commanded  universal  participation.^  The  popular  party^ 
L  to  Ariald  and  Landulph,  was  nick-named  Pataria^  which  in 
.ect  of  Milan  signified  a  popular  faction  f  and  as  a  heretical 
;y  might  easily  grow  out  of,  or  attach  itself  to,  this  spirit  of 
ism,  so  zealously  opposed  to  the  corruption  of  the  clergy,  it 
bout  that,  in  the  tbliowing  centuries,  the  name  Patarenes  was 
in  Italy  as  a  general  appellation  to  denote  sects  contending 
the  dominant  church  and  clergy,  —  sects  which,  for  the  most 
et  with  great  favor  from  the  people.  But  it  was  not  strange^ 
e  fanatical  zeal  of  the  people  being  once  aroused,  violent  out^ 
should  ensue,  and  that  many  impure  motives  should  mix  in  with 

be  meantime,  both  parties  lodged  complaints  agunst  each  other 
pe  Nicholas  II,  and  the  latter  sent  the  cardinsd  Peter  Damiani^ 
3  archbishop  Anselm  of  Lucca,^  to  Milan,  for  the  pur})Ose  of 
;ating  the  a&iir  ;^  the  former  of  whom  convoked  a  synod  there 
I  object.  But  when  he  here  asserted  the  authority  of  a  papal 
claiming  m  this  character  the  presidency  in  the  synod^aod 
the  associates  of  his  mission,  archbishop  Anselm  and  archr 
Gruido  of  Milan,  the  one  on  his  right  liand  and  the  other  on  his 


Vriald's  Life,  c.  15.  against  the  vices  of  the  corrapt  cTeigy. 

le  Life  of  Ariald  by  Andreas,  c  In  vain  did  Gnido,  archbishop  of  Milan^ 

8  diebuH  si  {Hsr  illam  arbem  ince-  admouLih  him  not  to  make  such  things 

uster  hujtis  ivi  contentionem  undi-  public.    To  get  rid  of  Iiim,  he  persuaded 

diquid  uudircs.  the  emperor  to  bestow  on  him  the  ardi- 

Iph  1.  ill.  c.  XI. :  Hos  talcs  cac-  bishopnc  of  Lucca.    But  he  found  himself 

aritas  ironicti  patarinos  ap]x;iiat.  deceived  in  his  expectations.     For  when 

auinot  decide  whether  any  truth  Anselm  could  no  longer  himself  operate 

he  foundation  of  Amulph's  re-  immediately  in  Milan,  he  was  the  morft 

m.  c.  IX.),  that  Landulph,  in  a  busy  with  his  agents,  Landulph  and  ArialdL 

e  declamation,  stimulated  the  po-  Sic  haec  proclamatio  contra  clericos  lasd- 

>  rob  and  plunder  the  corrupted  vos  et  simoniacos,  per  Arialdum  ot  Lan- 

dulphum  diutius    continuata,  a   praefato 

B  report  of  Landulph  de  St.  Paulo  Anselmo  de  Bandagio  8um^it  exordium, 

t,  the  selection  of  archbishop  An-  See  c.  16. 

Lucca  for  tliis  embassy  was  not  '  The  cardinal  Hildobrand   cannot,  M 

1  to  make  a  very  favorable  im-  the  Milanese  historian  Amulph  says,  have 

on  the  MiUnese  clergy ;  for,  ac-  been  one  of  these  legates ;  for  Damiani,  in 

to  his  story,  Anselm  was  the  first  the  Opuscolum  V,  which  is  addressed  to 

ecnted  such  a  reforming  spirit  in  him,  and  which  contains  the  Actus  Medio- 

nese  church.    This  Ansehn,  de-  lanenses,  reUtes  to  him  these  incidents  in 

from  the  Milanese  family  de  Ban-  such  a  way  as  presupooscs  that  he  waa  not 

slongcd  to  the  clergy  of  Milan,  present  at  the  (imo  or  thoir  occurrence. 
i  favorite  preacher,  and  declaimed 
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connection  With  lElJcbrand,  having  become  first  connected  lifli  the 
latter  b v  identitv  of  j)riiiciplos.  By  the  imperial  party  in  6enDiBT,bow- 
ever,  he  ^vas  not  acknowledjj;e(l,  but  this  party  chose  for  their  pop,  ati 
council  held  at  Basle,  Cadalous,  bishop  of  Parma,  under  the  Dane  of 
Honorius  II.  The  contest  between  these  two  popes  was  undoolnSj 
a  contest  between  two  opi)osite  tendencies  of  ecclesiastical  law.  Tte 
opponents  of  the  IIi1debran<lian  svstem  flattered  themselves  at  kttt 
with  the  ho]>e,  tliat,  if  Cadalous  triumphed,  he  would  abohsh  the  oA 
nances  respecting  the  celi)>acy  of  the  clergy.*  Had  Cadalous  that- 
fore  been  able  to  maintain  himself,  a  reaction  would  have  ennel 
against  the  Ilildebrandian  system  of  church  government.  lliepR^ 
ent,  then,  was  one  of  those  critical  epochs  in  history,  when  a  decian 
turn  must  be  given  one  side  or  the  other  to  the  ccclesiasdcal  derdop- 
ment  of  the  middle  ages.  But  from  this  it  may  be  gathered,  that 
althougli  a  single  event  —  that  Ilanno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  s^^ 
ceeded  in  wresting  the  tutorship  of  Henry  IV.  out  of  the  haiAofliie 
empress  Agnes — had  especial  influence  in  bringing  about  amorespeedj 
decision  of  this  contest,  yet  the  decision  of  it  generally  rested  on  a 
deejK^r  and  more  necessary  ground,  in  the  progressive  development  of 
humanity  and  of  the  church.  A  momentary  triumph  which  Cadalooa 
obtained  bj  resorting  to  fi>rce,  could  never  have  served,  howcTer,  to 
advance  a  cause  which  had  the  worthiest  portion  of  the  church  agaofit 
it.  Alexander  was  first  acknowledged  at  the  synod  of  Osbom  ml062, 
then  more  generally  at  tlic  synod  of  Mantua  in  1064.'  Pope  Alex- 
ander labored  on  alter  the  same  plan  with  his  predecessors,^  stimulated 

*  Djinnaiii  {T.  III.  Ojnisc,  18,  contra  cle-  '  The  letters  of  Damiani  to  this  pope 
ricos  inti'iniK'rjmto«!.  dis^i.  II.  f.  2(»»;.)  says:  show  how  much  the  former  had  at  bttrt 
SjK'raut  Nii.olaitac.tjuia.si  ('ailal«»ii«<iiniviT-  the  puriHcatioii  of  tlie  I'hnrch  from  wifW 
fiali  ('i'(l(*<ia  anticluisti  vitT  prac^iilont,  ad  nhiisos.  the  appointment  of  worthr Bin ff 
eonim  votinti  hixiiriac  frona  hixahit — It  is  the  c<'('lcsiastical  offiires.  and  the  improW' 
to  be  lamented,  that  we  have  no  aceurate  ment  of  the  .spiritual  order:  andhowrtn- 
acTonnt  of  tlie  synoii  helil  at  Basle,  by  tlie  o-^tly  he  was  hent  on  making  the  pap^l 
Louihanlian  and  imperial  party.  Tljoui;ii  iH>\vor  subservient  to  these  objerts.  ^* 
wc  cannot  ]»laec  implicit  conhdVneo  in  ihe  for  tlic  sake  of  promotinjj  them  did  he  fea 
report  of  Damiani,  in  tlie  above  ein'd  di:?-  t<»  atta«k  llie  pride  of  the  hierarrhr ir«J£ 
ceptatio  .synodal is,  yet  then.'  is  pn»l)ably  Thei-e  was  a  law,  that  no  ecclesia»Jic*orl«T- 
some  foundation  of  truth  in  what  he  says  man  sliould  appear  as  an  accaatr  flpaiB>t 
pespe<tin;:  the  actions  of  tliis  synod  in  rela-  his  l)i-»hop.  Damiani  ciimestlr demanded 
tion  to  the  abro;:ation  of  the  ordinances  of  ilie  pope  that  thi>  law  mi^tbe  abol- 
madc  under  pope  Nicholas :  Conxpirantcs  i^lieil,  since  it  secun>d  the  bl*bop*  t^S\i\ii 
contra  Komanam  ecelesiam  «'onsilium  col-  jMinishment  in  all  their  eriminal  and  arti 
lepstis,  ])apam  (Nieolaum)  ipiasi  j>cr  .sy-  trary  proceedings:  Qmie  tanta  sajicrliia. st 
no4laIem  sententiam  condemnastis  et  om-  liceat  episcopum  per  f;w  et  ncfa*  ad  pro 
nia,  quae  ab  e«)  fuerant  statuta,  cessarc  in-  priae  voluntatis  arbitrium  ^ivere.  ct  q«od 
cre<1il)ili  prorsus  audacia  praesumsistis.  iiiMilontcr  exeessum  est,  asnhjectis  sci*  (k- 

•  The  tierce  opponent  of  ('a«hd<)u.«>,  c.ir-  di;:neiur  nudirc  ?  —  Eecc  dieitnr:  ego  ^^ 
dinal  Damiani  liad  jiredicted  to  him  that  cpis<'Opus,  ejro  sum  ])astor  eccle^iae,  ctctua 
he  would  die  in  that  <ame  year,  non  ejro  in  causa  fidci  dij^-nus  sum,  ctiam  in  pniTij 
te  fallo,  coepto  moriori>  in  anno.  As  this  moribus,  aequanimiter  ferri.  To  this  I* 
prediction  was  not  fulfilled,  the  opposite  opposes  the  ])n?cept  in  Matt  xviil,  ^ 
party  triumphed  over  the  faUo  prophet ;  says :  Si  eeclesiae  ergo  referenda  est  cios* 
imt  t)amiani  pot  off  by  explaining  that  the  quorum  lilnjt  fratrunii,  quomodo  non  ctisiB 
prophecy  was  fulfillctl,  if  not  by  the  tern-  sacenlotum  ?  We  see  here  how  Damiani 
poral,  yet  by  the  spiritual  demis<»  of  Can-  was  drawn  by  his  purer  regiud  for  cim 
oalous,  allucling  to  the  sentence  of  condem-  tianit^  into  an  antagoDi«m  even  with  the 
BAtton  passed  upon  him  by  the  synod  at  principles  expressed  in  the  Pseado-bid^ 
Otbon.    SMT.l]I.o^]^.Uainiam,£206.  rian  decretals.    Fnnhermora,  he  mu  tctt* 
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bj  the  zeal  of  a  Damiani,  ^pd  a  Hildebrandy  and  supported  by  fhe 
energy  of  the  latter.^ 

The  disturbances  in  the  Milanese  church,  which  had  been  quelled 
in  the  time  of  pope  Nicholas,  broke  out  a^in  more  violently  under 
Alexander.  The  archbbhop  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy  did  not  long 
■offer  tliemsclves  to  be  bound  by  the  engagements  into  which  they 
had  entered.  Some  of  the  learned  among  the  clergy  t}iere  now  stood 
finrth,  who  confidently  believed  they  could  prove  from  Holy  Writ,  and 
bom  the  older  fiithcrs  and  ecclesiastical  laws,  the  legality  of  the 
marriage  of  priests.9  But  the  contest  was  not  waged  merely  with 
spritual  weapons,  especially  after  a  warlike  knight  had  joined  him- 
self to  Ariald,  as  a  popular  leader  against  the  aristocratical  party. 
For,  on  the  death  of  Landulph,  his  place  was  filled  by  his  brother 

dmlizcd  at  the  custom  of  affixing  to  all  pa-  Quod  oUm  in  primitiva  ccclcsia  a  patribns 

pal  ordinances  the  anathema  against  Huch  Sanctis  coiicessum  est,  modo  induoitantor 

«8  refiued  to  comply  with  them,  thus  ap-  prohil>ctur.    Tiicv  would  admit  only  the 

plying  it  indiscriminately  to  all  transgrcs-  deciRions  of  Anihn^sc,  who.  to  be  sure, 

sioay,  even  in  matters  of  the  least  iiu})or-  s]>()ke  ])lainly  enon^fh  against  prici<tly  wed- 

twice.    Delinc]nit  ita(|ue,  quisquis  illc  est,  lo<'k.     Their  opponents  did  not  venture, 

in  illud  a]M>st<)iicae  constitutionis  e<lictum,  indeed,  to  impugn  his  authority ;  but  they 

et  aliquando   lovi   qua<lam  et  pcrexigua  cited   only  those    ])a<i>nges   of   Ambrose, 

offeasione  transgreditur,  et  continuo  velut  which  spoke  of  tlio  sacredncss  of  mor^ 

haereticufl  et  tanquam  cunctis  criminibus  riage,  which  described  the  chastity  of  the 

ttncatnr  obnoxius,  anathcmatis  scntentia  unmarried  life    as    a    charisma,  a   thing 

oondcmnatur.    It  shouM  t»e  considered —  which  no  person  could  bestow  on  himself 

lie  said  —  how  much  this  word  imported :  —  anci  from  this  they  argued,  that  what 

It  n:late<l  not  to  tlie  deprivation  of  civil  was  a  gift  of  grace,  ought  not  to  be  made 

liberty,  not  to  the  confiscation  of  worldly  a  law  for  all.     Imposing  a  yoke  on  the 

ffoods.  but  to  the  exclusion  of  the  indivi-  clergy,  whi<!h  they  were  unable  to  bear, 

dual  from  the  hi;zhest  (»f  all  blessings:  Sed  was  onlv  laying  the  foundation  for  greater 

0eo  potius.  omnium  scilicit  bonorum  auc-  evils.     Katura  hunuma  dum  magis  con- 

tcne,  privatur.     In  the  ancient  decretals,  stringitur,  amplius  illicitis  accenditur.    Vc- 

mch  a  threatening  wa<4  never  to  l)e  found,  tando  unam  et  propriam  uxorem  centum 

except  where  the  i{ucsti(»n  ndated  to  the  fomicatrices  ac  adulteria  multa  concedis. 

fthh.     Therefon',  in  dc<Tetals  relating  to  Vid.  1.  III.  c.  23.  etc.  in  Muratori  Scripto- 

Otber  matters,  other  penalties  should   be  res  rer.  Italicar.  T.  IV.     Though  the  dis- 

tineatcned ;    such,  for  example,  as  pecu-  courses  which  the  historian  hero  introduces 

idary  mulcts,  ue  ({uod  uliis  est  ad  tuitionis  are  not  com])Osed  by  himself,  yet  we  jpcr- 

mnnimenta  pro  visum,  aliis  ad  perniciem  ceive  from  them,  that  there  were  still  those 

proreniat  animarnm.     See  lib.  I.  ep.  XIL  who  knew  how  to  defend  the  marriage  of 

Trnly,  wc  may  licre  disi-em  quite  a  differ-  ecclesiastics  on  good  grounds,  and  who 

ent  spirit,  on  the  ethical  and  religious  side,  valued  more  highly  the  decisions  of  the 

from  that  which  reigns  in  the  Tseudo-Isi-  sacred  oracles,  and  of  the  common  Chris- 

doriiin  decretals.  tian  consciousness,  than  the  papal  decre- 

^  Respecting  the  i)revalence  of  simony,  tals.    This  Landulph  complains,  that  the 

ma  it  had  existed  up  to  this  time,  the  pope  clergy,  through  indolence,  neglected   the 

(ep.  35.)  says  to  the  clergy  and  community  means  of   defending  themselves,  by  the 

of^  Locca :   ficbat  ecelesia  et  res  ejus  ita  sacred  Scriptures,  against  the  false  priests. 

Tenalis,   vcluti   qunedam  terrcna  et   vills  Kcclesiastici  ordinis  multos  quodam  fasti- 

merx  a  negotiatoribus  ad  vcndendum  ex-  dio  ncquissimae    pigritiae   tacdiatos  cog- 

posita.  nosco,  ({ui    in    posteris    multa   sacrarum 

'  A  contemporary  of  Milan,  the  elder  scripturarum  rudimenta  ostendendo  tradere 

Landulph,  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  mar-  potuissent.  quibus  sese  a  pseudo-sacerdoti- 

riage  of  ecclesiastics,  and  a  violent  oppo-  bus  defendere  ac  libernre  potuissent  min- 

nent  of  the  ilildtrbrandian  principles,  sajrg,  ime  operam  dederunt.  (pii  dum  falsas  prae- 

oonccming  the  most  eminent  and  learned  dieationes    per  simulatam    castitatem   ac 

ipeaken*  of  the  otiier  imrtv:   Hi  autcm  ficta  jejunia,  caritatem  hal)ore  sese  om- 

qaum   diu  per  apo.stoli  I'aufi  et  canonum  nino  simulantes  donis,  privatis  divitiis,  in 

ftoctoritatem    alten-arentur ;    Arialdus    et  domibus  viduarum  autinongulisplatearum 

Londulphus  proclamarc  coeperunt*,  Vetera  praedicantes,  cladios  acute  subministnuit 

tnuuierunt   et   fai.'ta   sunt    omnia   Bova.  acatissimos.    Sec  c.  L 
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Erlembald,  a  knight,  and  captain.     Tbis  person  had  just  returned 
from  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  was  intending  to  retire 
from  the  world  to  monastic  life.     But  Ariald  dissuaded  him  &om  this 
step,  telling  him,  that  he  would  better  serve  God  bj  uniting  wi&  him 
in  defending  the  faith  and  fighting  against  the  heretics.     He  inTiied 
him  to  leave  liis  vocation  as  a  secular  knight,  and  become  a  km^t 
of  God  and  of  the  CathoUc  church.     "  Let  us  deliver  the  cbuidi, 
which  for  so  long  a  time  has  been  languishing  in  bondage  —  said  he 
to  him  —  thou  by  the  law  of  the  sword,  we  by  the  law  of  God."i 
He  first  midertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,^  where  he   accused  ihe 
archbishop  before  pope  Alexander,  as  a  recusant  and  a  perjured  man, 
who  was  again  promotuig  Nicolaitanism  and  simony  ;  and  as  the  pope 
had  in  his  youth  been  among  the  first  instigators  of  these  movements 
in  Milan,  he  was  the  more  inclined  to  favor  them  now.     He  exhorted 
Erlembald  to  defend  without  wavering  the  cause  of  the  £uth.    He 
presented  him  with  the  consecrated  banner  of  St.  Peter,  which  he 
was  to  unfui'l  in  case  of  necessity,  as  a  champion  for  the  apostolical 
chair,  and  for  the  faith.     He  appointed  him  vexillifer  Bomanae  et 
universalis  ecclesiae3  (standard-bearer  of  the  Roman  and  of  the  uni- 
versal church).     Erlembald  brought  back  with  him  also  a  declaration 
of  the  pope,  by  which  the  archbishop  was  excommurdcated.    This 
was  the  signal  for  bloody  quarrels  in  Milan.     The  people,  fickle  in 
their  favor,  in  their  zeal,  and  in  their  passions,  sometimes  allowed 
themselves  to  be  inflamed  by  the  speeches  of  Ariald,  against  the  cor 
ruptions  of  the  clergy,  sometimes  by  declamation  about  the  liberty 
and  dignity  of   the  Ambrosian    church,  and   against    the    disgrace 
brought  upon  them  by  Roman  aiTOgance.     Ariald,  after  ten  years  of 
toil,  fell  himself  a  victim,  in  the  year  1067,  to  the  cruel  vengeance 
of  the  exasperated  aristocratical  party.     Upon  this,  plenipotentiaries 
were  sent  from  Rome  to  Milan,  for  the  purpose  of  healing  these 
schisms  in  the  church.      By  these,  the  former  ordinances  against 
simony  and  Nicolaitanism  were  renewed  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
forbidden  the  laity  to  set  themselves  up,  under  the  pretext  of  zeal  for 
the  ecclesiastical  laws,  as  judges  over  the  clergy,  or  to  u^  violence 
against  them. 

In  Florence,  also,  through  the  influence  of  monks  fired  with  zeal 
against  the  corrupted  clergy,*  and  led  on  by  tlie  venerable  abbot  John 
Gualbert,  of  Vallombrosa,  near  Florence,  divisions  ending  in  blood- 
shed had  been  created  between  the  party  of  the  archbishop,  who  was 
accused  of  simony,  and  a  portion  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people. 
In  vain  had  Peter  Damiani  sought,  by  pei-sonal  negotiation  and  by 

*  See  the  Life  of  Ariald,  by  Landulph  de  sented  to  Erlembald,  Amnlph,  however, 

St  Paulo,  c.  1 6.  says :  Quod  appensum  lanccae  homicidio- 

'  According  to  the  report  of  Landulph  rum  vidctur  indicium,  quum  profecto  nefas 
de  St.  Paulo,  Ariald  and  Erlembald  trav-  sit,  tale  aliquid  suspicari  de  Petit)  ant 
elled  in  company  to  Kome,  and  Ariald  aliud  habnisse  vexillum  praeter  quod  da- 
was  received  by  Alexander  11.  as  an  old  tum  est  in  evangrclio ;  qui  vult  venire  poft 
friend.  me,  abnejret  scmet  ipsum  et  tollat  cracein 

^  See  l^andulph  de  S.  P.  c.  16,  and  the  suam  et  sequatur  me. 
other  Life  by  Andreas,  T.  IV.  ^  34.  *  See  above,  p.  394. 
Bcspecting  this  banner  of  St.  Peter  pre* 
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otters,  to  heal  the  divisions  and  to  put  a  stop  to  separatism.  Bat 
rhen  Peter,  a  monk,  delegated  by  the  abbot  John  Gualbert,  was  sup- 
oscd  to  have  proved  by  the  judgment  of  God,  having  passed  between 
he  flames  of  two  lighted  pyres  placed  near  each  other,'  that  the 
barges  laid  against  the  archbishop  were  true,  and  had  thus  gained 
»ver  to  his  side  of  the  question  the  enthusiasm  of  the  whole  populace, 
he  archbishop  was  compelled  to  resign  his  office,  and  thus  quiet  was 
estored. 

Hildebrand,  who  already  for  a  long  time  past  had  been  the  soul  of 
he  papacy,  was  now  more  so  than  ever,  when  at  length,  as  arch- 
leacon  and  chancellor  of  the  Romish  church,  he  stood  at  the  head  of 
ill  its  affairs.  He  whose  superior  understanding  all  acknowledged 
ind  followed  ;  whom  his  enthusiastic  friend  Damiani,  because  he  was 
breed  to  serve  him  often  in  spite  of  himself,  was  wont  to  call  his  St. 
Satan,^  he,  as  Damiani  says  of  him,  ruled  at  Rome  more  than  the 
)ope  himself.^  He  was  considered  the  founder  of  a  new  empire  of 
ftome  over  the  world.^  Accordingly,  on  the  death  of  Alexander  II, 
n  the  year  1073,  he  had  sufficiently  prepared  the  way  by  his  labors 
ind  effi)rts,  extending  through  more  than  twenty  years,  to  enter  into 
lie  contest  under  his  own  name,  for  the  full  realization  of  the  system 
if  church  government,  the  grand  features  of  which  we  have  abeady 
leen  clearly  defined  in  this  last  epoch. 

>  8ee  the  report  of  the  party  opposed  to  Hunc  qui  cuncta  domat  Sisyphi  mensnra 

he  archbishop,  concerning  tliis  incident  coarctat, 

Life  of  Johannes  Gualbert,  c  64.    Mabil-  Queraque  tremtmt  multi,  nolens  mihi  sub- 

oo  Acta  Sane.  O.  B.  Saec  VI,  P.  IL  f  ditur  uni. 

183,  and  Victor  III.  or  Desiderii  Caiiinens.  ^  This  is  expressed  in  a  remarkable  waj, 

Oialog.  IIL  f.  S56.  Bibliothcc.  patr.  Lugd.  in  a  poem  by  Alphanas,  archbishop  of  Sa- 

r.  X  VIII.  lemo,  "wrritten  on  Hildebrand  after  Alex- 

'  Sanctnm   Satanum  mcum.    £p.  1.  L  ander  II.  had  by  his  means  gained  the  ric- 

ip.  16.  T.  I.  f.  16.  tory,  —  published  by  Baronius  at  the  year 

'  Damiani's  verses  upon  him:  1061,  X.  32.    It  contains  a  characteristic 

^Tivere  vis  Komac,  clara  depromito  voce ;  comj)arison  of  the  old  and  the  new  Home, 

Phu  domino  papae,  quam  domino  pareo  of  her  political  and  her  spiritual  sovereign- 

papae.  tv  over  the  world.    Concerning  the  artibos 

ind  on  Hildcbrand's  relation  to  the  pope,  fiildcbrandi : 

vho  was  raised  by  him  to  the  summit  of  Ex  qnibns  caput  nrbium 

K>wer:  Roma  jnstior  et  prope 

?Bpam  rite  colo ;  sed  te  prostratus  adoro,  Totus  orbis  eas  timet.  — 

ra   facis    hunc  Dominum,  te    focit  iste  Quanta  vis  anathcmatis  ? 

Deum.  Quicquid  et  Marius  prius 

On  Hildcbrand^s  short  stature,  whence  Quodque  Julius  egerant 

le  was  called  by  his  enemies  Hildebrand-  -             Maxima  nece  militum 

itLns :  Voce  tu  modica  facis. 
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n.   HISTORY  OF  THE   CHURCH  CONSTITUTION   IN  ITS  OTHER 

RELATIONE 


1.  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State. 

The  plan  which,  in  the  history  of  the  popes  since  the  time  of  Leo Q^ 
we  saw  continually  becoming  more  distinctly  defined,  the  plan  of  nk- 
ing  the  church  wholly  independent  of  the  secular  power,  had  stiDto 
contend  with  obstacles  which  passed  over  from  the  preceding  poiod 
into  tins.  The  fact  that  the  abuses  springing  out  of  the  inflaence  of  a 
fade  secular  power  on  &e  church  had  reached  such  a  pitch,  m  the 
yery  one  which,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  preceding  remarks,  called 
fortii  the  opposite  efforts  of  the  party  in  favor  of  reform.  Among  to 
most  pernicious  influences  of  this  kind,  was  the  influence  in  di^fitmi 
of  church  hentfieeB,  We  noticed  in  the  preceding  period,  wlit  W 
been  done  in  the  Carolingian  age  to  put  a  check  to  the  abuses  thence 
arising  by  the  revival  of  the  regular  mode  of  ecclesiastical  electiona; 
and  the  effort  was  so  far  successful,  as  that  the  ancient  form  in  the 
election  of  bishops  was  again  introduced.  Synods  of  the  ninth  centuij 
endeavored  by  new  laws  to  presence  this  custom  in  force.  Thus  the 
third  coimcil  of  Valence  in  855  decreed  in  its  seventh  canon,  that  on 
the  death  of  a  bishop,  tlie  monarch  should  be  requested  to  aDow  the 
clergy  and  the  community  of  the  place  to  make  a  canonical  chaoe; 
and  then  a  worthy  person  should  be  sought  for  witliin  the  diocese  itself 
or  at  least,  if  that  were  not  possible,  in  its  neighborhood.  But  e?ai 
should  the  king  send  along  one  taken  from  the  clergy  of  his  coni^ 
still  hi!5  (qualifications  in  respect  to  moral  character  and  knowledge 
should  be  carefully  inquired  into,  as  well  as  the  fact  whether  or  no  he 
had  attemj)ted  to  procure  the  office  for  himself  by  simony,  and  only 
when  no  dejection  could  be  brought  against  him  in  these  respectB, 
should  he  be  accepted.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  metropolitans  to  see 
that  these  determinations  were  exactly  observed.  Yet  the  law  made 
by  this  synod  proves  it  to  be  the  fact  also,  that  encroachments  of  va- 
rious kinds  were  to  be  apprehended  from  the  monarchs,  and  it  is  pre- 
supposed by  tlie  law,  that  their  permission  was  needed  to  institute  suchtt 
election.  There  was  a  standing  formulary,  for  expressing  the  permiaaott 
granted  by  the  prince  to  j)roceed  to  an  ecclesiastical  election  of  thissort^ 

*  Pctitam  electioncm  conroilcre  ;  see  from  this  cnstomary  formula,  the  right  rf 
Hincintir.  opuscul.  XII.  c.  3.  T.  II.  f.  190.  the  monarchs  to  int«rmed(He  with  thede^ 
and  as  we  see  from  that  passage,  it  was    tion  itself  was  drawn  by  others. 
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This,  in  the  design  of  the  church,  was  to  be  nothmg  more,  it  is  true, 
than  a  mere  fonmditj ;  but  it  might  easily  fall  in  with  the  humor  of 
the  monarch,  to  make  more  out  of  it,  to  consider  himself  entitled  to  re- 
fuse the  permission  for  holding  such  an  election,  or  to  refuse  the  con- 
firmation of  it,  to  appoint  some  other  person  in  place  of  the  one  elected 
in  canonical  form.  There  were  those,  who  said  to  the  monarchs  "  in 
your  giving  permission  to  hold  a  church  election  it  is  implied,  that  such 
a  person  must  be  chosen,  as  you  would  have  him  to  be."^  "  The  pro- 
perty of  the  church  —  said  they  —  is  in  the  monarch's  power  so  far  as 
that  he  may  bestow  it  on  whom  he  pleases,"*  and  much  was  now  de- 
pending on  the  fact,  how  the  bishops  would  demean  themselves  with 
respect  to  these  claims  of  the  sovereign  power.  Very  far  was  it  from 
being  the  case,  that  all  could  show  the  energy  and  firmness  which  a 
Snkmar,  archbishop  of  Rhoims  displayed  in  defending  the  liberties 
and  rights  of  the  church  against  the  aggressions  of  monarchs  and  no 
less  of  popes.  Lewis  III,  king  of  France,  refused  to  recognize  the 
election  of  a  bishop  of  Beauvais,  made  by  a  provincial  synod,  held  un- 
der the  presidency  of  archbishop  Hinkmar,  but  appointed  a  person 
bishop,  who  was  chosen,  it  is  true,  by  the  clergy  and  the  community 
of  Beauvais,  but  had  been  found  by  the  bishops  of  the  province  unfit 
for  the  office  both  in  respect  to  mental  capacity  and  knowledge,  and  in 
respect  to  moral  qualifications.  But  Hinkmar  protested  against  this 
Bort  of  proceeding ;  and  the  language  above  described,  with  which 
flattering  courtiers  justified  the  conduct  of  their  sovereign,   he  com- 

Kred  to  that  of  the  seducer  of  our  first  parents,  language  spewed 
►m  hell.3  Yet  in  the  majority  of  cases,  where  the  princes  had  not 
to  do  with  such  firm  and  consistent  defenders  of  church  freedom, 
they  could  succeed  without  difficulty  in  deriving  from  the  right  once 
conceded  to  them  of  exercising  an  influence  in  the  choice  of  bishops 
more  than  was  thereby  intended  to  be  conceded.^  Accordingly  it  be- 
came a  common  thing  in  France  for  the  kings  to  appoint  men  from 
among  the  clergy  of  their  own  court  to  the  more  important  episcopal 
stations.^  Bishops,  who  found  it  for  their  interest  so  to  do,  themselves 
contributed  to  make  the  churches  thus  dependent  on  the  monarchs. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  universal  custom  of  feudal  relations,  caused 
these  to  be  transferred  to  the  property  and  right  of  the  church,  as  in 
£bm^  the  bishops  and  abbots  sustained  a  peculiar  character  as  political 
orders  in  the  state.     Now  as  the  symbols  of  feudal  tenure  differed  in 

*  Slam  debcnt  episeopi  et  cleras  ac  plcba  the  nomination  of  a  French  bishop  hy  the 
afigere,  qnem  tos  vnltiB  ot  qacm  jubctis.  king  cited  with  the  fonnala :  qnem  rex  es- 
See  archbishop  Hinkmar's  letter  to  king  se  episcopnm  jassit,  and  in  the  81  st  letter 
Lewis  IIL  1.  c.  it  is  said,  pope  Zacharias  conceded  to  king 

•  Vid.  1.  c.  c.  IV. :  Res  ecclesiasticae  Pipin,  out  ot  respect  to  the  bad  times,  the 
episcopomm  in  vestra  sunt  potestate,  nt  right  to  provide  ror  the  supplying  of  vacant 
cnicnnqoe  volueritis  eas  donetis.  1.  c.  bishoprics  with  suitable  men,  ut  acerbitati 

'lUe  malignus  spiritus, — he  writes  to  temporis  industria   sibi   probatissimorum 

Irmg  Lewis, — qui  per  serpentem  primos  decedentibus  episcopis  mederetnr. 
parentes  nostros  in  paradiso  decepit  et  inde        •  Vid.  1.  c.  ep.  81 :   Non  esse  novicinm 

ffloB  ejedt,  per  tales  in  aures  vestras  haec  ant  temerarinm,  quod  ex  palatio  bonarabi* 

gQiilBt.  lioribns  maxime  ecdesiis  (rex)  pioean^^ 

4  Among  the  letters  of  Serratus  Lamu,  antistites.  ^iH 
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such  awavastoindicatet)iO(lifTcn?ntnfficialrelations  of  vassals,  so  to  ex- 
presd  the  loiiJal  tenure  of  l»ishoj;s  a  smM  was  employed  comspanbg 
to  their « >tficial  character.  This  syral»ol  vas  the  preseutation  of  a  bukop*! 
BtaffaiKi  rin;:,  the  ifcaiidaloiLs  thiii<;  about  which  was,  that  thesnoU 
referre'l  dircetly  to  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  blshofis,  and  itm^ 
therefnn*  si'eni  as  if  numarehs  who  were  laymen  were  wishin;;  to  inter 
fere  with  the  si»iritual  jirovinee.^  The  uionareh.*^  and  the  defendencf 
their  s«>veri.i,:r;i  i»reni;:jitives  a]'jK.';ile<l  tti  the  fact,  that  bL^hop  and ik 
Lots,  a.s  vassiiLs,  ^umA  in  jjreeisely  tho  same  relatidu  with  all  other  snk 
jects  to  the  secular  power  :  that  the  latter  had  to  determine  respecdnj 
the  disjx.tMtinii  t)f  that  which  was  its  own,  and  tliat  Idshojjs  and  abbots, 
afl  Y:u*sals,  ackuowied;red  their  relation  of  dependence  ou  it,  and  lib 
all  othei*s  were  obli;red  to  t:ike  the  feudal  oath  according  to  azdeat 
usage.  It  wtus  hi  this  sense,  the  archbishop  Ilinkmar,  iu  lus  letter  al- 
ready ivferred  to,  adilresse<l  to  ]«ctpc  Adrian  II,  represented  the  kizg 
as  having  repUed  to  his  tlireat  tliat  he  the  archbishop  would  vithdnw 
fellowship  fix)ui  him  if  he  did  not  hearken  to  the  ]ropc  **  in  thatcaK, 
you  may  Ik?  at  liberty  to  perfonn  tlie  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  but  joa 
shall  lose  all  your  jwwer  over  the  comitry  and  the  peojJe.''*  On  iiie 
other  hand,  it  was  maintained  by  the  otlier  party,  that  property  once 
conseenited  to  the  chuix^h  had  become  thereby  stiered  to  Goii,  aholj, 
inalienable  jMissession  of  the  church,  and  that  nionarchs  incurred  tie 
guilt  of  sacrilege,  whenever  they  presumed  arbitrarily  to  determioe 
anything  about  it  ;3  and  by  stretclnng  tliis  point  a  little'  further,  it  las 
fomid  that  ))ishops,  as  persons  coiLsecrated  to  GckI,  as  the  organs  cf 
union  brtween  heaven  and  earth,  must  he  distinguished  fr.»m  secular 
vassals,  :!iid  it  was  droim-d  scan-lalous  that  hands  made  s;icred  by  the 
priestly  character  antl  worthy  uf  produchig  the  Lord's  boily,  should  be 
bomid  to  render  so  secular  a  service  as  the  oath  of  vassalaire.* 

*  Canliiial  IliimU^rt,  one  of  tin*  tiercc<t  next —mo  vi«iis>e  a  Mioc-uI:in)'ii^  prinripi- 

zenIot>  tor  iln*  prinripli"*  of  llio  lliliic-'»niii-  \m<  :ilii|iios  i»aj»tnralifius  1)iu-ixli>  tt  annmii 

dian  i'lmn'!i-n'fi»rin.  in  h\<  wi>rk:  A«lvtT<iis  invcstiri  <le  episcopntilius  rl  rtMrtiiU  iwtnh 

SiiiioniacDs  wlii«'h  has  Inrn  nuhlislied  l»y  politaiu)s(|iu*  coniin  et   primati-^.  ijiuimm 

Mnrtune  ainl  l)unin(i  in  the  Tlu'sauriK  no-  uraosontt's  e<siMit,  noc  iihlc  rvijuUitui  MC 

TII.S   nniMcli)ti>ruin,   T.  V,  M-ck-*   to  show  aliqiiitl  contra  hisri'rr  atisQ4. 

(1.  III.  c.  XD.hnw  thnin;:Ii  the  fault  of  the  *  Quoniam  si  in  n»»%i  .sciit(*ntu  poiMne- 

)»i»lio|i>.  till'  iiilluom-e  of  the  nionarchs  hail  rem,  ml  iiltarc  or(-l':«iaf;  ineae  i-diiurepos- 

increasetl  iu  apjioiniin;:  to  clnirch  lienelices.  seni,  do  rehn*  vero  ct   lioininil-oi  liuliam 

Nam  (jKiti-^ia'.  >:ii'euhiri.>)  priino  aiuhitiosis  jwnestateni  hahcnin.     ViJ.  Ilincmar. 0pp. 

ecvlesia>tir«runi  <li;j:nitatum  vel  |H»-^se-;sio-  P.  II.  f.  61)7. 

nem  cupiili-*  favohat  preee,  <lein  inini<.  «leiu-  '  See  c.  j;,  Hincmar  in  the  aliore  cit«d 
ceps  vcrhis  t-nnces.sivi^,  in  quihus  oninihuH  letter  concerning;  tin.' nrrofjatedi'Wlion  of* 
cemcDs  eontrailicion'in  sihi  neuiinem  nee  bishop. — addrevseil  to  kin^  IjOwi<  IIL:  Rtf 
qui  movent  pcnnam   vel   ajwrin't  o*.  ad  ct  farultatc.*!  ecclesijisticaeohlatioiwsBppd- 
iiu^ora  pro;:rt*ilitur  et  jam  suh  nomine  in-  luntur.  (piia  doniinu  otferuntur.  T.  ILlI'I* 
TeBtitunu'  ilare  prinu)  tahellas  vel  (piales-  and  in  his  letter  to  kinj;  Le^is  of  GcnnUJi 
cunque   porri^^erc   virgiilos,  dein  Iuu'uIoa.  Ilinemnr,  0pp.  T.  II.  f.  140.  fav*  he:  Ec- 
Quod  maximum  nvfas  sic  jam  inolcvit.  nt  ele>iac  nobis  a  I>(.'o  eommissac  non  tiGi 
id  solum  eanonieum  eredatur  nee  t{n:ie  sit  sunt  lK>neHcia  ct  luyusmodi  regi^  prafffM- 
eecle»i;istica  ri*};ula  si'iatur  aut  attendatur.  tas,  ut  pro  libitu  suo  ineoibjiultc  illas  yossA 
Wc  here  then  rei-oy:ni2e  alreailv  the  princi-  dare  vel  tollere,  quoniara  omnia,  qa««; 
pie,  for  which  llildebrand  afterwards  so  clesiac  sunt.  Dec  cotuecmta  i«unt.  nude  q[U 
itoutly  cimtended,  that  the  lay  invcstituro  ccelesinc  ali([uid  fraudatur  aut  tollit,liai- 
must  bo  done  away  with  as  a  tliinf;  uttcriy  Icgium  fuccre  ooscitur. 
impious.     £t  qudem  memini— lio  sayt  *■  Vid.  Hlncmar.  Let  140:  Btnotifi^ 
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Midway  between  the  two  parties  thus  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
Xbevj  of  which  the  one  defended  the  interest  of  the  secular  sovereign ; 
he  other,  that  of  the  hierarchy,  both  in  a  onesided  manner,  sprung  up 
kill  a  third  and  moderate  party  of  a  conciliating  tendency,  consisting 
f  Buch  pious  bishops  as  clearly  distinguished  and  separated  spiritual 
kings  from  secular,  in  reference  to  the  latter  acknowledging  and  en- 
leavoring  faithfully  to  fulfil  their  duties  towards  the  ruling  powers, 
fbSle  they  idmed  on  the  other  hand  to  fulfil  their  spiritucU  caJling  in  a 
oanner  so  much  the  more  independent,  and  free  from  all  disturbing 
nflnences  —  men  whose  principle  it  was  to  follow  the  directions  laid 
bwn  in  the  New  Testament  concerning  obedience  to  magistrates  —  to 
pre  to  Qod  the  things  that  are  God's,  and  to  Ga»ar  the  things  that 
ffe  Gsesar's.i 

That  right  of  investiture  which  the  monarchs  clsdmed  in  respect  to 
uhoprics,  was  continuidly  abused  by  them  more  and  more  ;  either  by 
ftpriciously  bestowing  them  as  benefices  on  their  favorites,  or  in 
oaking  them  a  matter  of  traffic  and  sale.  Among  the  political  disturb- 
unoes  of  the  tenth  century,  and  among  the  detestable  scenes  of  con- 
baion  and  disorder  which  at  that  time  proceeded  from  the  very  seat 
{ the  popes,  the  abuse  of  simony  went  on  with  gigantic  strides,  as  has 
iready  been  made  sufficientiy  manifest  by  what  we  have  remarked  in 
he  history  of  the  papacy.  Already,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
ierenth  century,  before  tiie  papacy  had  become  stained  anew  in  so 
lisgraceful  a  manner,  the  venerable  abbot  William  of  Dijon  wrote  a 
wy  bold  letter  to  pope  John  XVIII,  callmg  upon  him  in  the  most 
lecided  and  emphatic  language  to  repress  the  plague  of  simony  which 
ras  now  spreading  on  all  sides.  '^  They  who  should  be  styled  the  salt 
f  Hie  earth,  and  the  light  of  the  world,  ought  at  least  to  have  pity  on 
Siristendom.  Enough,  that  Christ  has  been  ance  sold  for  the  salva- 
ion  of  the  world.  How  offensive  must  the  water  of  the  fountain-head 
lecome  at  the  extremes,  if  the  brooks  near  by  it  are  so  foul !  The 
ustors  and  the  priests,  yea  all  should  remember  the  judge  who  with 
he  axe  in  his  hand  stands  before  the  door."  ^ 

It  was  attempted  to  palliate  this  simony  by  resorting  to  the  distino- 
ion  already  mentioned  between  matters  spiritual  and  secular.     The 

opi  Domino  consccrati  non  samos  hujus  derat,  qnoniam  qnidem  licet  esse  crcnere  et 

nodi  homines  saeculores,  at  in  vassalatico  sanguine  nalli  mortal ium  inferior,  licet  pos- 

lebcMnos  nos  cnilibet  commendare  aut  ju-  set,  non  debere  resistcre  potestati,  dicente 

Btkmis  sacramentnm,  qaod  nos  evangelica  domino  oc  jubente,  reddere  qnoe  sunt  Ca»- 

(  apostoHca  auctoritas  vetat,  deboamus  saris  Cssan,  yidclicet  Cssari  tribatum,  veo- 

[■oquo  modo  faccre;  manus  enim  chris-  tigalyCcnsnm,  Deo  autempietatis  opera,  ora- 

Mte  sancto  peruncta,  quae  de  pane  et  vino  tionum  munera,  elcemosynamm  fmctnm. 

qjam  mixto  per  orationem  et  cmcis  signum  He  deemed  it  better  sua  quam  se  pessm- 

ooflcit  corporis  Christi  et  sanguinis  sacra-  dare,  terrena  distrahere  quam  spiritualiB. 

■0ntiim\  abominabile  est,  quicqnid  ante  or-  See  Labbe  Nova  Bibliotheca  mannscripto- 

ioationera  fecerit,  ut  post  ordinationem  mm,  T.  I.  f.  678.    This  also  was  the  priiH 

piieopatns  sacculare  tangat  uUo  modo  sa-  ciple  of  Bemhard,  bishop  of  Hildesheiiii, 

mmentam.  in  the  beginning  of  the  cleyenth  century, 

*  Among  such  belonged  Adalbero,  bishop  Yid.  Mabulon  Acta  Sanct.  O.  B.  P.  L,  toe 

i  MeCz,  who  administered  Uiis  office  from  account  of  his  Kfe,  f  37,  f.  833. 

L  D.  964  to  A.  D.  1005.    Of  him,  an  '  See  the  Life  of  abbot 

mosijmous  biographer,  his  contemporarr,  1  Jannar.  or  Mabilloo 

a^:  Noverat  et  sapienti  ingeok)  praen-  ToL  TL F.  L C S9fk 


bot  wabOm^n. 
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money,  it  was  said,  is  ^vcn  only  for  the  property,  not  for  thespritol 
office.  The  cvnisecration  to  the  spiritual  office  is  bestowed  for  nodug.^ 
The  hi-^hoj'S  followed  the  example  of  the  princes,  when  after  knng 
obtained  tht  ir  own  places  bv  simony,  they  sought  to  indemnify  &«- 
selves  fnr  what  they  had  been  obliged  to  pay,  by  sales  of  bnefifiOB 
which  tlioy  made  themselves.^  This  abuse  had  for  its  natural  ooui^ 
quence,  tliat  the  most  incompetent  and  the  most  unworthy  menmi^ 
aspire  and  omhl  attain  to  episcopal  and  other  spiritual  offices,  indii 
the  churches  the  mr»st  enormous  depredations  were  committed.' 

Amoii;^  the  state  bunlens,  from  which  the  churches  were  not  » 
empted,  hcIon;:;ed  the  obligation  of  the  bishops  and  abbots  tofimiA 
their  respective  contributions  to  the  general  Ileerban,  or  fine  for  As 
army.  Ture,  the  clergy  were,  in  the  preceding  period,  declsml  Cfr 
empt  from  the  obligation  to  do  military  service  in  person,  andAej 
were  forbidden  to  engage  in  war  by  the  la^'S  of  the  church  ;*  bntoip 
ing  to  tlie  twofold  spiritual  and  secular  vocation  of  the  bishopfl,  adto 
the  wars  and  desolating  incursions  of  barbarians  in  those  a^tatedtimM 
which  followed  the  Carolingian  period,  it  came  about,  that  these  a&dent 
and  ever  and  anon  freshly  inculcated  laws  were  often  violated,  irbSe 
the  violation  of  them  failed  to  attract  notice.  In  the  ninth  and  tenfli 
centuries,  when  Germany  and  France  were  pvcn  up  to  the  derafltir 
tions  of  ikigau  tribes,  the  Slavonians,  Normans,  and  Hungariaofl,  eTtt 
those  pi(^us  bishops,  who  would  gladly  have  lived  exclusively  devoted 
to  their  s}»iritual  vocation  as  pastors,  were  moved  by  concern  for  Aor 
communities,  to  direct  the  measures   for  defence,  and  by  their  p» 

*  The  fainou'!  nMxJt,  AM)0  of  Flcun*.  in  of  the  ehurch,  archbishop  Gcriiardof  Ann 

the  tfiifli  (M'uinrv,  s:ii«l  on  the  contniry :  and  Canihray,  wrote  to  hishop  Adalberocf 

Hnjus  nuNli  ointons  (|nns(lam  voint  relos  I^ion.  in  the  beginninr^of  the  elerentkea- 

ftmnearuni   tcxunt.   fjuibns    se   defcndunt,  tury.  in  i*cfcrence  to  this :  Nihil  defntsnoi 

qnod  non  brnodii-tidneni,  sed  res  ercle.«iae  arhitnimur,  si  hnjusmodi  asus  incpemitit 

possessnri  cniunt.  C'njus  vcro  i»ossessio  est  non  sedes  ecclesiae  venales  exist^iitetsaii- 

ocrlesia,  nWi   soliu-*  l)ei  1    See  Aimoin's  masat*erdotimercaturaecompendit»TnBi* 

Life  of  AMio.  IMahillon  Acta  Sanct.  O.  B.  detur  sicque  pecaniosus  qaisqae  adcoliBa 

saer.  VI.  1*.  I.  f.  45.  Thus  we  find  this  .spc-  pastoralis  regiminis  nspiret. 

dcs  of  traffic  prevail inj^  in  the  tenth  eentu-  '  Humbert  describes  (in  1.  IL  c.  SS)  the 

ly;  and  it  extended  into  the  eleventh  :  for  niin  of  the  churches  nhich  proceeded  front 

in  the  moasuri's  projiosed  for  the  reform  of  the  bishops  and  ub1x>ts  socking  to  indenuuij 

the  churi'h  under  Henry  HI,  it  was  neees-  themselves  for  what  they  hod  ptid  or  pro- 

lanr  to  eomltat  in  particular  this  pretext  in  mised  for  their  l>encficcs"  at  the  expens*  of 

defence  of  simony.  See  Damiani  Ei)p.  1. 13  :  the  churches.     He  says  that  manT  dnirdici 

NonnuUi  clcriconim  vitom  per  cxtcrioris  andmona.steries,  especially  in  Italy,  wtren 

hahitas  speciom  mcntientcs  hoc  pertinaciter  this  way  plundered  and  desolated. 

dop[iiatizant,  non  ad  simoniacam  hacresin  *  Yet  Nerv-atus  I^upus.  abbot  of  FerritreSi 

pertincre,  si  quis  episcopatum  a  repe  vcl  a  man  of  piety  and  a  zealous  promottrrf 


Humbert  compares  those  who   snppo.sed  was  ohlig:ed  to  sacrifice'his  all  to  obtain  from 

they  could  justify  their  simony  in  this  way  kinjr  Charles  the  Bald  exemption  fttim  p«^ 

with  the  Pharisees.  Matt.  2.3: 16.  Ac  si  prae-  sonal  8cr>'ice.    He  says  of  this  moDairb,  ii 

postero  vestiji^o  cullem  I'harisaeonim  tc-  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  (ep.  18) :  tt 

rentes,  astmcre  contcndant  solum  sancti-  qnoniamstudiameanonmagnifacitTeldiiP' 

ficatorem  honorari  debcre,  sanctificata  au-  netnr  considerare  propositam  et  dii  w 

|em  nihil  esse.     See  his  Work  Adversos  injungere,  quae  ab  illo  penitns  non  abbo^ 

Simonimcoa,  LULcl.  reant 
'  That  zealoot  labonr  for  the  interaiti 
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Bonal  influence,  which  was  most  efficient,  to  stimulate  the  zeal  and 
courage  of  the  combatants.  Thus  about  the  middle  of  the  nmth  cen- 
tny,  when  the  Hungarians,  after  havmg  committed  enormous  depre- 
dations in  a  wide  circle  of  country,  threatened  the  city  of  Gambray,  the 
tiflkop  Fulbert  not  only  provided  for  the  fortification  of  the  town,  but 
appeared  himself  on  the  bulwarks,  running  fix)m  place  to  place,  and 
ttDorting  his  soldiers  to  fight  manfully,  for  God  would  give  them 
tiie  victory  over  the  heathen  foreigners^  So,  when  in  the  year  956, 
file  Hungarians  deluged  Bavaria,  and  threatened  the  unfortified  town 
of  Augsburg,  Ulric  bishop  of  Augsburg,  who  cheerfully  sacrificed  him- 
alf  for  the  good  of  his  community,  mounted  on  horseback,  in  his 
priestly  robes,  without  shield  or  buckler,  and  amid  flights  of  javelins 
and  stones,  hurled  into  the  city,  directed  the  defence  of  it  at  the  first 
pressure  of  danger,  and  then  after  the  termination  of  the  first  engage- 
ment, gave  orders  for  the  erection  of  fortifications  until  night-fall,  spend- 
ing the  rest  of  the  night,  a  few  hours  for  repose  excepted,  in  prayer. 
Then  after  matins,  he  distributed  the  holy  supper  to  the  combatants, 
who  were  about  to  return  to  the  fight,  exhorting  them  to  put  their  trust 
in  the  Lord,  who  would  be  with  them,  so  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear, 
even  in  the  shadow  of  death.*  So  Bemward,  bishop  of  Hildesheim  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  provided  for  the  defence  of  the 
people  committed  to  his  guidance  against  the  incursions  of  the  Nor- 
mans.^ Yet  even  where  such  extremities  were  not  urging,  it  was 
reckoned  by  many  as  part  of  the  duty  of  giving  to  Caesar  the  things 
Ihat  are  Caesar's,  that  they  should  personally  lead  their  troops  to  the 
Heerban,^  while  others  endeavored  to  unite  both  together,  giving  to 
God  what  is  God's,  and  to  Caesar  what  is  Caesar's,  in  such  way,  as 
liiat  they  might  contribute  to  the  war  in  all  that  duty  required,  without 
doing  miUtary  service  in  person.^  And  many  influential  voices  spoke  also 
decidedly  against  uniting  the  spiritual  vocation  with  the  secular  sword. 
Thus  Radbod,  archbishop  of  Utrecht,  in  the  tenth  century,  declared  to 
hb  prince,  "  We  are  bound  indeed  to  obey  magistrates,  but  it  becomes 
not  a  bishop  to  intermeddle  in  secular  concerns.  Their  only  business  is 
to  contend  with  spiritual  weapons  for  the  weal  of  the  king  and  of  the 
people,  and  with  persevering  prayer  to  seek  for  the  conquest  of  souls.* 
We  have  already  remarked  on  a  former  page,  how  energetically,  not 
sparing  even  a  pope,  a  Damiani  protested  agiunst  this  unspiritual  be- 
havior. He  speaks  in  the  letter  referred  to,^  very  strongly  against  those 
bishops  who,  when  the  possessions  of  their  own  church  were  attacked, 
forthwith  appealed  to  the  force  of  arms  in  their  defence,  and  perhaps 
retaliated  the  wrong  they  had  suffered,  with  another  still  greater. 
**  With  what  face,"  says  he,  "  can  the  priest,  as  lus  duty  requires, 

'  See  the  Chroniqne  d* Arras  et  de  Cam-  *  Like  the  above  mentioned  Bemward, 

}Mmy  par   Balderic.    ed.  Paris,  1834.  LI.  L  c.  f.  233. 

ytLg.  114.  *  Like  the  above  mentioned  bishop  Adal- 

'  Life  of  bishop  Ulrich  in  Mabillon  I.  c.  hero  of  Mctz.  Labbe  Bibliotheca  Ms.  T.  L 

Smc.    V.  f  440.  ^  42.  or  in  the  Actis  S.  f.  678. 

Bolland.  IV.  Jul.  •  See  his  Life.    Mabillon,  I.  c.  Saoo.  Y. 

'  See  his  Life,  Mabillon  I  c.  Saec  VI.  f  30. 

P.  I.  f.  206.  '  Lib.  IV.  ep.  9.  £  56.  T.  L 
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undertake  to  reconcile  contending  parties  with  each  other,  wluW  he 
himself  strives  to  recompense  evil  with  evil  ?     Among  all  the  jcid 
virtues,  which  our  Baviour  brought  from  heaven,  there  were  two, 
which  shone  with  the  greatest  brilliancy,  which  he  first  exhibited  in  Ui 
own  Ufe,  and  then  taught  his  people  to  exhibit  in  theirs,  love  and  ft- 
ticnce.     It  was  love  that  moved  the  Son  of  God  to  come  down  bn 
heaven  ;  by  jvatience  he  overcame  the  devil.     Armed  with  these  ra- 
tucs,  the  ai)0$tles  had  founded  the  church,  and  its  defenders,  the  m» 
tyrs,  liad  triumphantly  endured  many  kinds  of  death.     If  then  it  ii 
nowlierc  allowe<l  to  grasp  the  sword  for  the  faith  in  which  the  muTernl 
church  lives,  how  shouhl  this  be  permitted  for  the  temporal  and  perishfthb 
goods  of  the  church  ?  "     Folio  whig  out  these  principles,  he  dedired, 
that  in  like  manner  there  was  no  authority  for  resorting  to  force  against 
idolaters  and  heretics,  and  that  the  pious  should  prefer  rather  to  be 
slain  by  them,  tlian  to  be  compelled  to  this.^     He  cites  an  example  to 
show  how  much  more  could  be  effected  in  these  times  when  reB^oofl 
impressions  were  strong,  by  such  means,  than  by  violence-     A  French 
abbot,  with  whom  a  more  powerful  man  had  a  dispute  about  some  pn^ 
pcrty,  having  been  attacked  by  the  latter  with  force  of  arms,  M$de 
his  subjects  to  seize  their  weapons  in  his  defence.     With  a  band  of  on- 
armed  monks,  dressed  m  monkish  habits,  and  marching  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  cross,  he  went  out  to  meet  the  armed  force.     But  thefau^ 
and  his  followers  were  seized  with  such  awe  at  this  spectacle,  tiiatthef 
dismounted  fnnu  their  horses,  threw  away  their  weapons,  and  sued  fir 
pardon.^    ^Vfter  the  same  maimer  with  Damiani  spoke  another  eminent 
bishop   of  the  eleventh  century,  Fulbert,  of  Chartres,  against  bishops 
who  had  recourse  to  the  sword.     Ho  would  not  allow  such  persons  to 
be  called  bisliops ;  for  this  would  be  a  desecration  of  that  venerable 
name.3     They  should  follow  —  he  said  —  the  example  of  Christ,  and 
conquer  their  enemies  only  by  patience  and  meelmess.     Nor  wonld 
he  allow  any  weight  whatever  to  the  authority  of  any  person,  however 
exalted  in  rank  or  influence,  which  was  brought  against  him  in  jnstifr 
cation  of  this  abuse  ;  appealing  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  that  not  even 
an  angel  from  heaven  could  preach  any  other  gospel. 

We  noticed  in  the  preceding  period  the  influence  which  the  chnrch 
gradually  acquired  over  the  administration  of  justice,  as  oppoeed  to 
arbitrary  will  and  nolence.  To  this  point  belongs  the  spiritual  judtc*- 
ture  of  the  i>oi>e  and  of  the  bishops,  which  was  indeed  recognized  even 
by  the  laity,  and  which  could  punish  many  species  of  immorality  that 
could  not  be  reached  by  any  other  judicial  power.  Already  was  4e 
prmcii>le  established  in  theory,  that  persons  excluded  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church  were  rendered  incompetent  also  for  all  civil 

*  Sancti  viri.  quiim  praevnlcnt,  haereticos  comiption  of  the  clerpy,  complains  of  the 
idolornniquc  lulioix's  ncijiimjuam  perim-  cmplojTiient  of  the  clerpy  in  militarj  so- 
unt;  Rcd  potius  jib  eis  pro  fide  catholica  vice,  "ferro  contra  nostri  ordinb  regnlia 
perirai  non  refupiint.     Qnomodo  erpo  pro  dimicarau?" 

rerura   vilium    dctrimcnto  fidelis  iidelem  ^  Sane  nequaqnam  aadeo  illos  eptM»po« 

gladiU  impctat,  quern   serum   utiqnc  re-  nominarc,  ne  reliposo  nomini  injnnain  &- 

demptum  Chri'Jti  sanguine  non  ijrnorat  ?  ciam.     Vid.  Martene  et  Dnrand  TbesMT. 

•  Also  in  his  letter  to  Pope  Alexander  nov.  anecdotor.  T.  I.  f.  130. 
JL  (1. 1,  ep.  15.)  DamiADi,  speaking  of  the 
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cxffices  and  occupations.    From  tho  church  proceeded  the  first  attempts 
Co  place  a  check,  at  least  for  the  moment,  on  the  general  riglit  of  pri- 
^rate  war,  and  to  introduce  cessations  of  hostilities  for  certain  periods. 
SThus  in  France,  when  after  several  years  of  severe  famme,  the  people 
irere  delivered  from  great  suffering  and  distress  by  an  unlooked  for 
year  of  plenty,  and  the  public  mind  was  thereby  disposed  to  gratitude 
to  (Jod,  and  susceptible  to  feelings  of  contrition,  the  bishops  and  ab- 
bots, in  the  year  l032,  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  at  sev- 
eral ecclesiastical  assemblies,  to  exhort  the  people  to  i)eace.^    The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  procured  a  ready  admission  for  their  counsels 
into  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  vnth  hands  outstretched  to  heaven, 
aU  ranks  and  classes  exclmmed,  "  Peace,  Peace."     The  bishops  re- 
quired that  the  weapons  of  war  should  be  laid  aside,  and  all  injuries 
mataally  forgiven.     Every  Friday,  the  people  should  restrict  them- 
seWes  to  a  diet  of  bread  and  water ;  on  Saturday,  they  should  abstain 
from  flesh  and  from  all  food  in  which  there  was  fat ;  and  in  undertaking 
this,  all  should  bind  themselves  under  oath,  and  in  recomi)ense  for  it 
all  should  be  freed  from  every  other  species  of  church  penance.     But 
whoever  refused  to  bind  himself  in  this  way,  should  be  exeludod  from 
the  communion  of  the  church,  should  be  debarred  from  the  saciiunenfcs 
in  the  article  of  death,  and  refused  burial  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
church.     These  measures  were  opposed  by  Gerhard,  bishoj)  of  Arras 
and  Cambray,  who  maintained  that  the  bishops  had  no  right  to  bind 
tach  burdens  on  the  people,  and  no  authority  to  prescribe  as  law 
what  tho  gospel  left  to  the  free  choice  of  all.     Owing  to  the  diversity 
of  the  physical  powers  of  endurance,  as  well  as  of  moral  condition,  it 
iras  impossible  to  impose  the  same  kind  of  fasting  on  all,  nor  could 
this  one   species  of  penance   be    sufficient   for   all.      These  repre- 
sentations of  Gerhard  made,  it  is  true,  no  sort  of  impression ;  nor  did 
that  purposed  univci-sal  peace  really  go  into  effect ;  for  this  high  ex- 
citement of  feeling  passed  away  quite  as  suddenly  as  it  had  arisen, 
and  the  great  number  of  bad  ecclesiastics  did  not  know  how  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  crisis  so  as  t<)  derive  enduring  effects  from  this 
awakening.     On  the  contrary,  the  wicked  lives  of  many  bishops,  who 
obtained  their  places  by  simony,  had  the  opposite  influence.*    Ten 
years  later,  however,  the  requisitions  were  let  down  at  several  French 
synods,  and  men  were  content  to  settle  the  matter  thus :  that  in  re- 
membrance of  the  time  of  preparation  for  Christ's  passion  to  the  re- 
surrection, that  is  from  Thursday  evening  till  Monday  moniing,  no 
person  should  be  arraigned  before  a  tribunal,  and  no  person  use  violence 
towards  another.     These  intervals  of  peace  were  styled  treugae  or 
treviae  Dei  (the  truces  of  God)  ;  and  it  was  the  church  which  or- 
dained them,  and  saw  that  they  were  sacredly  observed.^ 

'  According  to  the  Chronicle  of  Bald-  deal  raav  he  referred  to  tlie  strong  excite- 

iidi  (c.  47.)  one  of  the  hishops  resorted  to  ment  which  then  prevailed.     See  Glaher 

f*  pious  fraud,"  pretenrlinghe  had  received  Kudolph  Histor.  sm  temporis.  1.  IV.  c.  V. 

*  letter  from  licaven,  which  contained  an  '  Sec  the  complaints  of  Glaher  Rudolph, 

inntation  to  peace  on  earth.  Similar  frauds  1.  c. 

ia«T   have  contrihuted    to  the  wonderful  *  See  the  Chronicle  of  Glaher  HndoIplL 

^rks  performed,  as  the  story  went,  before  1.  c^  and  Hardoln's  ConciL  T.  YL  P.  L  f. 

the  assembly  of  bidbops,  though  a  good  919 
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2.    Internal  Organization  of  thb  Church, 

Tlie  church  in  its  internal  organization  presents  to  view  fte 
causes  of  corruption,  in  the  mixing  in  of  the  secular  iviih  spiitad 
matters,  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe  in  what  has  gone  h 
fore :  an<l  we  [»erceive  that  the  great  mass  of  abuses  of  the  groni 
description  would  of  necessity  caU  forth  the  effort  after  a  radial » 
fonnatioii,  luiless  the  church  had  become  thoroughly  secularixed,  ■! 
deprived  of  all  jx>wer  of  healthy  action.     Undoubtedly,  pious  l)idMi|l 
might  avail  themselves  of  their  two-fold  character,  as  sjnritual  ih^ 
herds,  and  as  |K:>litical  orders  and  secular  lords,  to  introduce  many  b  |i 
provements  in  the  relations  of  ci\'il  society,   to  operate  in  mtnifcld 
ways  for  alleviating  the  distress  of  the  people,*  and  for  tiie  jfomotioa 
of  trades,  arts  and  sciences ;  and  many  pious  and  active  men,  espe- 
cially in  (lermanv,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  as,  for  enxD- 
le,  a  IJernwanl/^  and  a  Godehard^  of  Ilildesheim,  an  Ulric  rfAugt 
urg,  i^articularly  distinguished  themselves  by  such  labors  for  the  gxi 
of  Germany.     But  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  pious  bishops fiom 


t 
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'  Fulbert  of  Chftrtrcs  demands  of  the  wholesome  words  of  adiice.    Piierti,  ik- 

bishops,  in  the  uhovo  cited  letter:  "  Paseunt  bots,  and  bbhops  were  among  his  acholA 

pau|K'R'>  ecele-^iiic.  causa  viduaram  ct  pu-  Adalbero,  bishop  of  Metz,oonreniiiig«^ 

pillorum  in;ritMliamr  nd  cos.  vestiant  nudos,  we  have  spoken  alreadj,  displaTediCte* 

et  cactcra  |>atcrniratis  otlicia  liliis  suis  im-  tian  love  that  overeame  all  fccliugsof  &• 

pendant."  And  ]»ious  hishops  of  these  times  jcrust,  when   that  terrible  pe?tilenrc  of  ll* 

n»>|)ondctl  In  thi<  demand  l>y  trnc  works  of  middle  ages,  the  Sl  Anthony's  lire  (igw* 

holv  love.     It  is  rchiicd  of  l{adl)od.  bishop  sacer  or  St.  Antonii),  made  such  nvi^ 

of  '3rri"i->.  tliat  lie  nnonnrcd  all  the  pomp  Manibus  pedibusque  ardentcs,  hie  perfi* 

of  the  cj>l>ri)pal  onicc,  >()  as  to  have  it  in  nno,  hie  ntroque  tninoatns  j>ede,  Uic  owto 

his  p<»wer  tu  dev(»te  hi>  whole  income  to  the  adu.stus,  ali(juis  tunc  primum  ailoriinapi* 

sap})ort  of  the  ]><)or  and  si«'k.     It  wjl'i  his  ens  unde<un«iuo  contluebnnt;  even* day* 

daily  task  to  vi<it  the  sick  and  provide  for  devoted  himself  personally  to  ei^iitTori 

the  indi;;ent.     See  his  Life  Mabillon  Acta  hundre<l  of  these  sick j>ersons.    beclLibbe 

Samtor.  O.  15.  T.  V.  f  28.     When  Ethel-  Biblioibeca  nov.  Ms.  T.  I.  f  673. 

wold,  bi>h(»p  of  Winchester,  had  in  a  time  *  Tlie     daily    emplojTncnts   of   H^ 

of  jrri'at  scarcity  exhausted  his  whole  tn^as-  Bennvanl,   of   Ilildesheim.  till  ooou.  tff 

ury,  to  alleviate  the  distre.ss,  he,  in  order  to  tims    described    by    priest    Tangmar,  iis 

fjive  funljer  as>i>tance.   converted  all  the  teacher,  who  wrote*  his  IJfe:  **Afrprhanng 

ornament>  and  >ilvcr  ve.-sels  of  the  church  celebrated  inak».«,  he  first  examined  the  saits 

into  money,  saying  he  could  not  endure  it  and  difficulties  which  were  broajsht  befort 

that  dead  metal  should  remain  unconsumed  him ;  then  he  attended  to  the  scttUnjj  of 

while  men  cieatecl  after  Gtxl's  imajre,  and  accounts  with  his  clerjry,  whom  he  had  cob* 

redeemed  by  the  i)recious  blood  of  Christ,  missioned  to  distribute  alms  nndtolook 

were  dyinjr  with  bun«:er.     He  purchased  up  after  the  poor ;  then  went  round  the  woii- 

provisions,  and  su|)j)orted  a  very  large  l)ody  shops,  and  insjwctcd  all  the  labors,  in  onfcr 

of  iK)or  people,   wIjo   fi-om  every  quarter  to  encourage  industry-.      He  hiiB*eif  k** 

took  refuge  with  him.    He  rescued  from  learned  somethinjr  of' the  useful  arts  wi 

starvation  those  wlioni  he  found  lying  half  oecujiations,  and  he  endeavored  to  prcraoie 

dead  in  the  j)ubUc  bij^liways,  and  he  daily  them  with  great  zeal  within  his  own  »lk>ce«- 

distributed  means  of  subsistence  to  all,  as  He    constantly     took     with    him  wmhj 

long  as  this  time  of  distress  lasted.    Ma-  sprightly  young  men,  whom  he  stimutatei 

billon,  1.  e.  f  617.    Tiie  same  prelate  took  on  the  sjM)t  to  imitate  everrthing  wbiA  be 

great  pains  to  provide  for  the  instruction  saw  beautiful  and  new  in  t&e  arts.  See  M* 

of  the  youth  ;  he  tan^ht  the  young  men  to  billon  Act.  Sanct.  O.  B.  T.  VI.  P.  I.  £  2*, 

translate  Latin  books  into  Knglish,  he  in-  or  in  T..cibnitz  Script  rerum  BrunsTic.  T.  I 

structed  them  in  music  and  metre,  scatter-  '  Bishop  Godchard,  Bcmwanl's  sncce** 

tag  among  them  as  he  taaght  friendly  and  sor^  prosecuted  these  labon.    As  tlxievtf 
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Uns  muon  were  also  accompamed  by  great  evils.  Many  entirelj  for- 
got in  the  secular,  the  spntual  character.  In  candidates  for  the 
episcopal  office,  men  looked  rather  at  the  fact  whether  the  person  was 
of  noble  descent,  whether  he  had  powerful  connections  and  a  talent 
far  worldly  business,  than  whether  he  was  possessed  of  the  true  spir- 
ilaal  qualifications.  And  the  external  advantages  connected  with 
these  offices,  made  them  coveted  the  more  by  such  as  were  aiming 
Hily  after  power  and  gain  ;  and  thus  the  ancient  laws  of  the  church 
respecting  the  qualifications  requisite  for  such  offices,  and  respecting 
Hie  canonical  age,  fell  more  and  more  into  desuetude,  so  that  even 
ehildren  could  be  promoted  to  episcopal  posts,  in  whose  case  the  cus- 
komary  forms  for  the  installation  of  a  bishop  according  to  the  ecclesi- 
Ifltical  laws,  could  only  be  gone  through  with  in  mummery,  as  that 
walous  advocate  for  the  reformation  of  the  church,  Atto,  bishop  of 
Vercelli,  bitterly  complains.* 

As  with  the  bishoprics,  so  was  it  also  with  the  other  subordinate 
offices  of  the  church,  which  allured  men  by  the  revenues  and  honors 
attached  to  them  ;  and  the  well-disposed  bishops  must  have  felt  thcm- 
lelves  embarrassed,  when  they  could  find  among  their  clergy  no 
(Den  actuated  by  a  like  spirit  with  their  own,  no  willing  and  competent 

We  saw  springing  up  in  the  preceding  period  an  attempt  at  a 
reformation  of  the  clergy,  which,  for  a  beginning,  had  salutary  effiscts, 
fis.  the  canonical  constitution  of  the  clergy.  But  the  best  laws  and 
forms  could  avail  nothing,  without  the  true  animating  spirit ;  and 
die  thing  turned  by  degrees  into  a  mere  show.  Nobles,  attracted 
hj  the  property  and  income  of  the  canonicates,  intruded  into  them ; 
me  ancient  rule  was  every  day  less  observed,  and  one  body  after 
■Dother  fell  back  into  the  ancient  forms  of  the  society.  Knally 
nothing  was  left  but  community  of  residehco.  They  availed  them- 
Belves  of  their  collegial  union  only  in  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  themselves  more  independent  in  the 
administration  of  the  church  funds,  and  of  withdrawing  themselves 
entirely  from  the  bishop's  oversight.  They  tolerated  none  but  the 
nobly  bom  in  their  midst ;  and  if  a  bishop,  who  would  reduce  them  to 
order,  was  not  a  man  of  particular  descent,  they  thought  themselves 
the  more  entitled  to  despise  him.^    Those  nobles,  who  had  managed 

a  manhy  district  of  coantry  near  the  city,  bitterly  of  the  fact,  that  as  a  boj  was  chosen 

the  scene  of  many  ghost  stories,  and  a  tcr-  pope  (Benedict  IX.)  so  too  there  were  bish- 

rar  to  the  populace,  ho  founded  on  the  spot  ops  in  the  age  of  boyhood.    Hist  IV.  c.  V. 

a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew,  and  *  Thus  the  clergy,  who  were  dissatisfied 

a  hospital  for  the  poor,  and  so  put  an  end  with  the  zcul   for  reform  manifested  by 

to  the  fear  of  ghosts  and  to  superstition.  Ratherius,  bishop  of  Verona,  inferred  from 

See  the  account  of  his  life  at  the  IV.  May,  the  circumstance  that  he  made  no  great 

c.  IV.  parade,  that  he  surely  must  have  been  of 

^  See  his  tract  De  pressuris  ecclesiasticis.  low  origin  ;  and  they  reproached  him  with 

Tid.   D'Achery   Spicilcgio,    T.  I.  f.  423 :  this,     liathcrius  represents  them  as  saying 

Qnidam  autem  adeo  mente  et  corpore  oh-  of  him :  Forsitan  m  patria  sua  fuerat  ba- 

eoecantur,  ut  ipsos  etiam  parvulos  ad  pas-  culoris  (a  magistrate's  scnant) ;  ideo  illi 

toralem  promovere  curam  non  dubitent,  tam  honor  omnis  est  Tilis,  filius  Carpenta- 

qoM  nee  mente  nee  corpore  idoneos  esse  rii,  ideo  tam  gnams  tamqne  Tqliinftaniu  est 

eooatet    And  Glabcr  Kudolph  complains  basilicas  stroendi  Tel  nttbE^/g/^gf^l^Jbia 

VOL.  in.  85 
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to  pnicurc  for  tlicmsclves  the  first  places,  oUstributed  axDODgtiiai> 
selves  all  the  revenues ;  and  oilcu  for  the  clergy  of  lower  grade,  fkt 
cated  iu  the  schools,  so  as  not  to  be  on  the  same  level  witii  thdr  pR- 
decespors  in  ignorance,  nothuig  was  left  but  the  reyeraioiL  jie& 
appealed  to  usage  iu  defence  of  this  abuse. ^  Those  often  emiM 
themselves  the  most,  ^vho  cared  little  or  nothing  for  the  senice  oE  lb 
church,  to  the  injury  of  those  \\  ho  labored  hardest,  but  vbo  R* 
ceived  little  or  nothing  at  all  from  tlie  revenues,  and  had  to  be  oooicBt 
irith  the  expectancy .9 

If  people  taken  from  the  then  rude  order  of  knights,  men  ik 
sought  in  the  revenues  of  the  church  only  the  means  of  com£ntaUe 
or  luxurious  livhig,  could  acijuu'c  church  benefices  without  aay  fbrtber 
preparadon,  it  may  be  readily  inferred  what  ignorance  and  rudeDesB 
must  have  prevailed  among  tlic  clergy.  A  Ratherius  must  exhort 
his  clergy  not  to  frequent  the  pubUc  houses,  for  the  purpose  of  drink- 
ing, not  to  get  drunk,  not  to  appear  \dth  the  msirks  of  intoiiatiim  at 
tlie  altar,  not  to  keep  dogs  and  falcons  for  the  chase,  not  to  weir  irea* 
pons,  not  to  come  to  the  altar  with  side-swoi-ds  and  in  spurs.  To  be 
sure  Ratherius  labored  ui  a  country  where  the  corruption  of  the  chmth 
had  reached  its  highest  pitch.3 

The  influence  of  a  secular  family  interest  could  not  be  prevented 
from  insmuating  itself,  in  the  apj^intments  to  church  ofl5ce8,bythc 
laws  of  celibacy  ;  for  as  Boniface  had  already  met  with  much  reast- 
ance  in  introducing  these  laws,  so  the  disregard  to  them  becaioe 
continually  more  common.-*  Ratherius  found  it  to  be  a  custom  for  the 
clergj'meu  to  hve  hi  wedlock,  and  to  leave  their  property  to  iheii 
children  ;  iu  which  way  [>ro[)erty  of  the  church,  wi'ongfully  inherited, 
became  private  proJ^erty.  lie  found  it  customary  for  the  sons  of 
clerg^uien  to  become  clerg^vineu  again,  fur  children  from  the  fiuniliei 
of  clergj-men  to  marry  into   them  agaui ;   so   that  he  must  entreat 


qtialitntis  conjocttini  opera  oil.     Bjillorin.  *  Rathorins  says :  Qui  majus  Dfo  in  «■ 

t.  37G,  or   DAchcry   Si»idkgiii   T.   1.   i\  doiu   txlul»e-iit 'scrvitium,  aut  nihil  am 

33i*  iiKvlifum    iui-i|)i;mt,    qui    paenc  nihil  <le 

*  The  liisluip  IJnthcrius,  wlio   fuiloil  in  fjnniilitio    unquuni    lu-titanl   tloiml  loca- 

all  his  iitU'inpta  to  have  the  income  of  the  plete.'  ile  rrhus  ceclesiiusticis  tiant. 
chunli  iK'UC'Jiceh  diviiled  niurc  cquallv,  and 
in  a  manner  more  condncive  to  tlu-  laiu-tit 

of  the  chureh,  anion;:  the  hau^lity  and  in-  to  aconstoni  his  clcrpy  to  do  wiAoat  tbe 

traclahlc     cler^^y     who     were     eoml»ined  conjmon    ganio    of    dice,   the  archbishop 

against  l»im.  says  on  this  Mihji-it :   ilxuA  AVihold  of  Cainbray  inveiilcd  furhiiilio- 

Ci-nenilittT  onnijtiUN  est  Clerii'is  dt'U';:ai"'"i  ('^^'^t^'    "'>    inp-nious    ^anic    of  dice,  'idi 

ita  inaequaliter  vt  ].er  mas'^ariiias  (hy  tlie  st«»nes  iiainod  after  the  Christian  virtues, 

sinj^le   estates   apportioned    as    henefues)  elerieis  aleae  uinatoribus  reiTulareDilQiIiiA 


^  Vid.  liathcr.  .svno<lica  ud  presbjteios, 
f.  ."77  and  .-$78.     jrAcherv  1.  c.    In  onier 


elerit.'is  aleae  uiimtoribus  regularanl 
artiliciosc  coiniH>suit,  quo  in  seholi* 


dividere,  ut  qnidani  illornm  indi-  tiant  ex  artiliciosc  coin|H>suit,  quo  inseholi«««* 

pauperriinis  loeupleti>Mini,  qnidam  medio-  t-nentes  saecularcin   ot  juivioAin    sl^^ 

enter,  quidam  paine  niliil  ex  ro  a(xi]»iant  R>fu;zerent.     Sec  Baldcrick's  Chronid*  <rf 

onmino  per  nsum   vt  ronsuetudiiKin  illo-  Camhrav.  1.  I.  c.  88. 
rum  quos  jannliu   tciift   barathrum ;  i.  e.        ^  In  N*ormaiidy  tlie  niarriace  of  hi^bops 

those  from  whom  this  dis>oluiion   «)f  the  was,  in  truth,  a  ooinnion  thing:  Sac«rioW 

canonical   life    had    originally   j)ro<ci'de«l,  a<?   snmmi   i)ontiIic'»,s    lilicre   oonjotrau  ^ 

whom  he  deseril)es  as  l)iin;:  in  hell.     See  arma  portantes   ut  laid   cront.     Se*  the 

iiis  tract  l>e  dis»x>rdia  inter  ip>um  ct  Cleri-  Life  of  Herluiu,  abbot  of  Bee  in  the  el** 

COS.    D'Acherv  1.  c,  f.  364.  oiy[\.  IJalleriu.  f.  venth  century.   Mabillon  Acta  Sanct  O.B- 

487.  '  Sacc  VL  F.  IL  f.  344. 
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Stem,  at  least,  not  to  allow  their  sons  to  become  clergymen  agsdn, 
DOT  their  daughters  to  marry  clergymen,  lest  this  criminal,  unspiritual 
mode  of  life,  should  be  propagated  without  end.^  And  Atto,  bishop 
lif  Vercelli,  in  a  letter  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  complains  of  tho 
manner  in  which  the  church  funds  thus  became  alienated  and  dissi- 
pated.<  In  order  to  prevent  this,  and  to  discountenance  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy,  such  laws  were  passed,  as  that  no  son  of  a  priest, 
leacon,  or  subdeacon,  should  be  ordained  to  the  clerical  oflSce.^  The 
pious  Adalbero  of  Metz  considered  it  imjust,  however,  to  expose  the 
90fDS  of  the  clergy  to  a  disgrace  not  incurred  by  any  fault  of  their 
imn,  as  with  God  there  was  no  respect  of  persons,  and  he  who  feared 
6k)d  and  wrought  righteousness,  was  accepted  of  him.* 

The  efforts  directed  against  the  licentiousness  of  the  clergy  by 
Donstan  archbishop  of  Canterbury ,5  by  Katherius  of  Verona,  and  by 
A.tto  of  Vercelli,  in  the  tenth  century,  grew  out  of  the  same  wants, 
and  had  the  same  tendency,  with  the  great  plan  of  reformation  consti- 
tuting the  epoch  of  Hildebrand.  The  eflfort  to  reclaim  the  clergy  to 
a  mode  of  IHe  better  becoming  their  sacred  vocation,  went  hand  in 
hand  with  the  effort  to  procure  obedience  to  the  laws  of  celibacy.  It 
iras  the  struggle  to  support  culture  against  barbarism,  the  dignity  of 
the  priesthood  against  its  desecration  ;  and  as  the  requisition  of  cell-  • 
bacy  was  closely  connected  with  the  prevailing  conception  of  the  idea  " 
(yf  tne  priesthood,  hence  but  few  could  defend,  with  a  purely  Christian 
interest  and  on  principle,  the  marriage  of  the  clergy ;  though  this 
may  have  been  done,  perhaps,  by  the  Scottish  clergy,  who  had  inher- 
ited from  their  ancestors  a  more  Uberal  spirit,  and  who  were  chal- 
lenged by  the  opponents  of  the  strict  church  discipline  of  archbishop 
Danstan,®  to  defend  their  cause  ;  and  though  it  must  have  been  done 
by  Ulric,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  in  the  ninth  century,  if  we  may  con- 
sider as  genuine  tho  letter  to  pope  Nicholas  I,  which  is  ascribed  to  a 
person  of  that  name."'    Archbishop  Dunstan,  by  a  firmness  of  will 

'  Sec  D'Achciy  1.  c  f.  371 :   Qnia  prohi-  party  opposed  to  the  Hildcbrandian  plan 

beri  a  malieribos  nullo  mode  valctis,  says  of  reform,  a  party  which,  no  doubt,  took 

lie  to  his  clergy.  the  liberty  to  forge  records  against  the  law 

*  Unde  meretrices  omantur,  ccclcsiae  of  celibacy,  like  the  above  cited  (p.  383) 
rastantnr,  pauperes  tribulantur.  D'Achcry  decrees  of  the  council  of  Tribur ;  and 
L  c.  f.  439.  most  prol>ably  this  letter  is  to  be  referred 

'  See  the  council  of  Bourgcs,  Bituricen-  to  this  la.st  liildcbrandian  epoch.    In  this 

le  a  1031.  c.  XI.  tract,  the  arguments  derived  from  the  Old 

*  The  abbot  Adalbero's  contemporary,  and  New  Testaments  are  arrayed  against 
iiiio  wrote  his  life,  says  in  relation  to  this :  the  law  of  celibacy,  which  arguments  (see 
Bpiscopi  sui  temporis  aliqui  fitstu  super-  above,p.  383)  were  adduced  by  the  defend- 
>ise,  aliqni  simplicitate  cordis  filios  saccr-  ers  of  ])ricstiv  marriage  in  the  age  of  Hil- 
lotam  ad  sacros  ordincs  admittcre  dedig-  dcbnmd.  I'ho  author  points  to  the 
mbantur.  Labbe,  Bibliothec.  Ms.  T.  I.  f.  melancholy  consequences  arising  from 
i77.  forced  celibacy.    He  by  no  means  abso- 

•  Comp.  respecting  him  the  admirable  lutely  rejects  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy ; 
sxposition  in  Lappenberg's  History  of  but  is  of  the  opinion,  that  the  pope 
England,  Bd.  I.  p.  400,  etc  should  simply  exhort  to  the  observance  of 

•  See  Osbom,  Life  of  Dunstan,  1.  I.  c.  8.  celibacy,  not  lay  down  a  common  law  for 
f  47,  at  the  19th  of  May.  all.   He  should  leave  it  free  for  each  indivi- 

'  This  tract  (published  by  Martcnc  and  dual  to  take  upon  himself  the  vow  of  celi- 
Dnrand,  in  the  coUcctio  amplissima  T.  I.  bacy  or  not,  as  he  pleased,  and  he  shotdd 
r.  449.)  bears  altogether  the  stamp  of  a    have  no  authority  to  require  the  obserr- 
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and  ciier;yr  of  character,  before  which  even  the  secular  power  si 
aively  U^wed,  ^'^  enabled  to  carry  his  point  in  the  Kngliah  didk; 
but  bishop  llatheriiis,  under  less  favorable  circumstances,  addrang 
lumself  to  the  work  with  less  coolness  and  ii^isdom,  and  htundbj 
his  pious  zeal  into  the  indul;j;ence  of  passion,  proved  inferior  W  fa 
task  of  contending  successfully  with  a  barbarized  clergy.     So  v& 
the  more  was  he  reproached  with  his  devotion  to  books,  a  habil  • 
utterly  repu^ant  to  the  tiistes  and  inclinations  of  such  a  derg.^ 
When  he  was  uitending  to  resume  the  oversight  over  the  manageoal 
of  the  church  property,  with  a  view  to  check  the  arbitrary  proctet 
ings  which  had  come  to  his  notice,  the  clergy,  who  had  no  vid  ti 
surrender  their  independence  in  this  respect,  affected  the  utmost  t» 
cem  lest  their  bishop  should  forfeit  something  of  his  dignity.    "It 
is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  bishop  —  said  they  —  to  measure  out 
com  and  wine,  and  to  distribute  the  avails  to  the  clergy."    To  thii 
Katherius  replied :  ^^  It  is  very  true,  that  the  bishops  might  commit 
such  business  to  presbyters  and  deacons,  could  they  find  any  dot 
might  be  trusted.      But  when  a  bishop  is  necessitated  to  do  tius 
by  his  ovra  hands,  no  feeling  of  pride  should  deter  him  ;  for  with  socfa 
a  course  He  is  by  no  means  displeased,  who  said :  ^  He  who  would  be 
greatest  among  you,  let  him  be  your  minister.'  "a 

Tliough  in  the  preceding  [)eriod  many  laws  had  been  passed  agibot 
tiie  abuse  of  the  practice  of  absolute  ordinations,^  and  against  the 
evils  arising  from  a  vagrant  clergy  (clericos  vagos  et  acephalos)  wta 
made  themselves  hidei)endent  of  the  oversight  of  the  bishops ;  yet  in 
the  ninth  century  these  abuses  reached  their  liighest  pitch,  and  so  long 
as  simony  prevailed  in  the  church,  neither  could  tliis  evil  be  repressed. 
An  Agobanl,  archbisliop  of  Lyons,  had  surely  good  cause  to  be  zealous 
for  the  dignity  of  the  spiritual  order  and  calling,  and  to  lament  over 
its  degradation,  when  many  of  the  nobles  i>roc\ired  tlie  most  misuitaUe 
men,  sometimes  their  own  slaves,  to  be  ordained  as  priests,  and  em^ 
ployed  these,  their  own  bondsmen,  sometimes  meohanically  to  perfonn 
the  rites  of  worship  in  the  cliapels  of  their  castles,  sometimes  to  dis- 
charge at  the  same  time  the  most  menial  services,  to  feed  their 
hounds,  and  to  wait  upon  their  tables.**     The  bishoi)s  assembled  at  P* 

tncc  of  surli  a  vow,  except  from   those  nol)is  prius  dchiTcnt  pcrsandcre,  ot  in  coo- 

who  had  voluntarily  undertaken  it.     Christ  sjn'ctu  ejus,  cujus  nuda  omnia  etipertawnrt 

says :     (^ui    fKitost    capere,  capiat.      Ii<ii  consi>cctui,   enihescainus    peccatores  eii^ 

nescio  unde  in.>ti;L::iti  dicunt :  Qui  non  po-  quam    m    couspcctu    hominum   boouDO 

test  r.ii»en\  feriatur  anatlieinate.     Many  esse. 

saffen'd  themselves  to  U*  misled,  by  the        '  They  said  of  him,  as  D'Acbeirdw: 

one-sided    interest    of    tlieir    hierarehicjd  Solus  si  liecn't  tutu  die  9cdcret,  librw  yff* 

fltandin^'-^nt>und,  to  say  it  was  better  for  saret  vel  reversaret.  Viil.  qualitatis  oa^ 

the  eleniy  to  maintain  unlawful  connee-  turn  in  D'Acliery.  f.  359. 

tions,  provitled  they  wen»  unknown  to  the        *  L.  c,  f.  347  iK'giniunp. 

laity,  than  to  confess  lu'fore  the  laity  to  a        ^  The  ordinationcs  absolutae.    See  VflL 

rej^lar    marria^^e.     Apiinst    such    ^enti-  III.  p.  108. 

ments.  the  interest  of  (Christian  inomlity        *  See  Aj:obard*8  book  l>c  pri^ilepoc* 

here   l)cautifully  expn'sses    itself:     Quod  jure  saoerdotii,  wlrch  l»ook  taking  for  to 

profecto  non  dieerent.  si  ex  illo  vel  in  illo  point  of  departure  »he  then  existing  noti* 

essent,  (jui  dicit  per  prophetani ;  vae  vobis  of  the  priesthoo<l,  wan  opposed  to  this  dft- 

Pharisaei  qui  omnia  propter  homines  faei-  gradation  of  it,  o.  XI. :  !:•  oeditas  na*in  Mt> 

tiB.  Matth.  23:  5.    Praepostcri,  homines,  qui  porid  omni  Uchrymarum  fonte  plonmdif 
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he  year  858,  who  by  the  invitation  of  the  emperor  Lewis  came 
to  deliberate  on  the  best  means  for  reforming  the  church,  com- 
:hat  the  multiplication  of  chapels  in  castles  contributed  greatly 
jcline  of  the  parochial  worship  and  to  the  neglect  of  preaching, 
3S  being  satisfied  with  the  mechanical  performance  of  mass  by 
ssts,  and  taking  no  further  concern  in  the  public  worship  of 
whence  it  happened,  that  the  parish  churches  were  frequented 
the  poor,  while  the  rich  and  noble  had  no  opportunity  of  hear- 
ons  calculated  to  recall  their  thoughts  from  the  eaithly  cour 
which  they  were  absorbed,  and  to  remind  them  of  the  oppres- 
fered  by  the  poor.^  The  council  of  Pavia  also,  in  the  year 
led  a  canon  4  against  those  vagrant  clergy  (clerici  acephali). 
ideed  a  praiseworthy  thing  —  the  council  declared  —  that  the 
uld  be  desirous  of  having  the  mass  celebrated  continually  in 
ises ;  but  they  should  employ  for  this  purpose  none  but  eccle- 
iuly  approved  by  the  bishops.*  The  people  were  warned 
ecclesiastics  and  monks  roving  about  from  one  district  to  an- 
10  disseminated  many  errors.® 

buse  of  the  right  of  patronage,  which  we  already  noticed  as 
in  the  precedmg  period,  made  continual  and  rapid  strides  also 
confusions  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries ;  so  that  the  de- 
8  of  church-founders  carried  on  a  certain  traffic  with  the 
^  or  exercised  an  oppressive  lordship,  with  arbitrary  extop- 
5r  the  parish  priests  appointed  over  the  churches  built  by 
estors.®  To  put  a  stop  to  the  arbitrarv  exercise  of  the  right 
lage,  the  council  of  Seligenstadt®  in  1020,  decreed,  that  no 
hould  confer  a  church  on  a  priest  without  the  concurrence  of 

icrebait    coiuactQdo  impia,  nt  fnccrc  soliti  sunt,  venire  non  rennerint,  ad- 

18  invcniatar  quantulamcunqne  moncri  atiqao  posscnt,  at  eleemo83mi8  pec- 

id  honores  et  glorinm  temponi-  cutu  sua  reuimcrcnt,  ut  a  fluxu  rcnim  tcm- 

m  domcsticum  hahcat  siicerdo-  poralium  se  abstincrcnt.    Admoncndi  sunt 

li  obcdiat,  eed  a  quo  incc8santcr  igitnr  potcntcs,  nt  nd  majores  ecclcsias,  ubi 

jun  simul  atquo  illicitam  obc-  pracdicationcm  audiro  possunt^conveiiiaiit, 

ta  ut  pleriquc  inveniantur,  qui  et  quantuiu  dono  omnii>otcntis  Dei  divitiis 

isafl  ministrcirt  aut  saccata  vina  et  honoribns  caetcros  anteccdunt,  tanto  ad 

vat  canes  ducant,  aut  caballos,  audicnda  praccepta  conditori:*  sui  alacriof 

inae  scdcnt,  regant  aut  aii^llos  fcstinent.     Uarduin.  Concil.  T.  V.  f.  98. 

The  contemptuous  words  are  ^  C.  18. 

h.  which  a  person  of  this  class  *  C.  2.3. 

the  ordination  of  one  of  his  ser-  '  In  the  Life  of  Godehard,  bishop  of  Hil- 

)eo  unum  clericionem,  quern  mi-  deshcim,  it  is  stated  (c.  I V.  ^  26.) :  lUoe, 

le  scrvis  mcis,  volo  ut  ordincs  qui  vel  monochico  vcl  canoiiico  vcl  etiam 

iresbjterum.  Gracco  habitu  per  regiones  et  regna  discar- 

n.  runt,  prorsus  exccrabatur. 

■d :  Tantum,  at  habeant  presbj-  ^  As  Agobard  complains,  De  dispensa- 

108,  quorum  ocx;a8ione  deserant  tione  remm  ecclesiasticarum,  c.  15. 

niores  et  officia  publics.  *  See  the  work  of  bishop  Jonas  of  Or- 

a  laici  et  maxime  potentes  ac  leans:  De  Institatione  laicali,  1.  II.  c.  18. 

08  studiosius  ad  praedicationem  D'Achery  spicil.  T.  II.  f  293.    Solent  di- 

irtebat,  juxta  domos  suas  basili-  cere ;  ille  presbyter  mnlta  de  mea  acquirit 

,  in  quibus  divinum  audientes  ecclesia,  (^aapropter  volo,  at  de  eo,  quod  de 

.  miyores  ecclesias  rarius  venire  mea  acqoirit,  ad  votum  meum  mihi  serviat, 

int    Et  dam  soli  afflict!  et  pan-  sin  alias  meam  ultra  non  habebit  eccle- 

itnt,  quid  aliad,  aaam  at  mala  siam. 

Wimt,  illis  praeaicandam  estf  *  C.  IS. 
liTilei,  qid  paoperibiif  ininriaiii 

86* 


I  ^ 
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the  bishop,  T^ho  or  his  representative  must  first  examine  and 
whether  the  candidate  \v'ere  of  such  an  age,  and  of  such  mania  ad 
knowledge,  as  that  a  community  could  be  safely  committed  tolifiHt 

In  •general,  the  contemplation  of  ecclesiastical  relations  in  ikw 
nod  teaches  us,  that  the  multitude  of  abuses  in  them  was  welab 
lated  to  elicit  the  plan  for  a  tliorough  reformation,  such  as  mip 
posed  on  the  basis  of  their  o^vn  papistico-theocratical  system  tjli 
Hildebrandiau  i)arty. 

Ilavin;!  thus  considered  the  constitution  of  the  clergy,  weiwv]n> 
ceed  to  the  constitution  of  the  monastic  life,  which  in  the  ciniidifr 
tory  of  the  middle  ages  must  from  the  present  time  become  form 
special  object  of  attention. 


III.   THE  MONASTIC  UFE. 

Monachism,  which  in  the  bepnning,  by  its  austerity  of  life  and  ml 
ous  activity  in  the  ser\ice  of  God,  had  presented  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  comiption  which  prevailed  among  the  clergy,  was  finaDv  dnwn 
itself  also  into  the  current  of  barbarism.  The  rich  possesskns  vbidi 
they  owetl  to  the  deprivations  and  toils  of  their  orioTnal  fonnden, 
brought  comiption  into  the  monasteries.  The  austere  virtues  of  the 
monks,  that  had  sprung  up  and  thrived  in  poverty  and  in  want,  per 
ishcd  hi  the  midst  of  abundance ;  besides,  the  wesJth  of  the  moDasK* 
ries  excited  the  covetous  lonpngs  of  noble  laymen  and  worldlv-miDdad 
ecclesiastics,^  who  contrived  to  get  possession  of  tliem,  and  then  dis- 
posed of  their  funds  according  to  their  pleasure.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  tlie  degeneracy  of  monacliism  operated  to  call  forth  new  H- 
tempts  at  refonnation  and  new  eflforts  to  restore  the  ancient  severity— 
as  indeed  had  often  happened  before  in  earlier  times. 

Such  a  reformer  of  the  monastic  life  was  the  abbot  Benedict  of 
Aniane,  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century.  He  spran*'  horn  a  re- 
spectable family  in  Languedoc,  not  far  from  Montpelier,  where  he  was 
bom  about  the  year  750.  He  served  first  in  the  court  of  king  Kpin, 
and  next  in  that  of  his  successor,  Charlemagne.  Disgusted  while  vet 
a  youth,  with  the  life  at  court  and  in  the  world,  he  resolved  ta  forsake 
it,  and  to  begin  a  life  of  entire  consecration  to  God.  The  only  fit 
culty  now  remaining  hi  his  mind  was  to  determine  what  mode  of  life  he 
should  pursue,  whether  to  travel  as  a  pilgrim,  or,  in  partnership  with 
another,  to  pasture  for  nothing  the  flocks  of  tlie  people  or  whemcr  to 
plant  himself  do^^^l  in  some  city  as  a  shoe-maker,  and  distribute  the 
avails  of  his  labor  in  alms  to  the  poor.  He  finally  decided  in  hw 
of  the  monastic  hfe ;  and  his  deliverance  in  a  case  where  his  life  wis 
endangered,  hastened  him  in  the  execution  of  his  plan.     In  the  jcir 

*  The  abbot  Benedict  of  Aniane,  pres-  obtineri  clerids.     See  the  life  ofBcnfffr*! 

ently  to  be  mentioned,  was  obliged  to  com-  bj  his  scholar  Aido,  at  the  12th  MiWTi 

plain  before  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Pious,  c.  9. 
BMBUteria  ftigatit  mooadiiii  a 
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774,  when  diving  mto  a  well  to  rescue  a  drowning  brother,  he  came 
near  losing  his  own  life.  But  having  saved  his  brother  and  escaped 
Umselfi  he  made  a  vow  thenceforth  to  renounce  the  world.  Become 
a  monk,  he  disciplined  himself  by  the  most  rigid  austerities.  The 
rule  of  Benedict  itself  seemed  to  him  too  lax  in  its  re(iuisitions,to  be 
■uted  only  for  beginners  and  weaklings ;  he  aspired  rather  after  that 
higher  ideal  of  monachism  presented  in  the  ancient  rules  of  the  East* 
He  soon  found,  however,  thsit  those  oriental  rules  were  not  calculated 
fcr  these  districts  and  men,  while  the  Benedictine  rule  was  better 
suited  to  form  the  many  for  the  spiritual  life,  and  proposed  a  mark 
wUch  could  more  certainly  be  reached  \mder  the  given  circumstances. 
And  he  now  made  it  his  object  to  reform  the  degenerate  monasticism 
of  his  age  accordmg  to  the  model  of  this  ancient  rule  of  the  West. 
He  was  jomed  by  continually  increasing  numbers,  who  caught  his 
own  enthusiasm  for  the  old  monastic  life ;  and  at  Aniane  in  Langue- 
doc,  he  founded  the  first  famous  monastery  answering  to  his  idea, 
whence  as  a  centre  his  activity  as  a  reformer  extended  in  a  continu- 
ally widening  compass.  By  him  the  monks  were  brought  back  again 
both  to  habits  of  industry  and  to  zeal  for  doing  good  with  their  earn- 
ings. In  a  time  of  severe  famine,  he  assembled  multitudes  of  the 
ftarving  poor  around  the  monastery.  Their  haggard  looks  moved  his 
compassion,  and  he  would  fain  have  helped  them  all,  but  was  at  a  loss 
iriiere  to  find  means  of  sustenance  sufficient  for  so  many.  Trusting 
in  (jod,  he  cheerfully  went  to  work.^  He  first  directed  so  much  of  the 
grain  in  store  to  be  laid  aside,  as  would  be  required  to  support  the 
monks  until  the  next  harvest,  and  then  all  the  rest  to  be  daily  distrib- 
uted, by  monks  appointed  for  that  purpose,  among  the  poor.  Also 
meat  and  milk  were  dealt  out  to  them  daily,  and  the  poor  that  flocked 
hither  from  all  quarters  built  themselves  huts  around  the  monastery,  in- 
teuUng  to  reside  there  until  the  next  harvest.  Thrice  when  the  store 
of  grain  set  apart  for  the  poor  was  found  to  be  exhausted,  he  allowed 
a  portion  to  be  taken  from  that  reserved  for  the  monks.  Such  was 
the  influence  of  his  example,  that  every  one  of  the  monks  spared  all 
be  could  from  his  own  rations  of  food,  and  conveyed  it  secretiy  to 
these  poor  people.  —  At  the  same  time,  he  made  the  monasteries  seats 
of  reh^ous  culture  and  study,  to  promote  which  he  collected  together 
a  library  in  his  convent."  Among  the  marks  of  the  genuinely  Chris- 
tian spirit  which  governed  him,  we  may  observe  that  when  bondsmen 
were  ^ven  to  the  monastery,  he  declined  to  receive  them,  but 
demanded  their  manumission.^  After  many  convents  had  already 
been  reformed  by  the  efforts  of  this  abbot,  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Pious, 
who  had  a  high  respect  for  lum,  placed  all  the  West-Frank  monaste- 
ries under  his  supervision ;  and  at  the  diet  at  Aix-la-Ghapelle,  in  the 

1  Quia  nihil  deest  timentibiu  Denm,  says  sionibas  aliqoid  conferre  monasterio  reUet^ 

Us  biographer  of  him.  snscipiebat     Si  vero   scnros  anciUasqao 

*  See  his  life,  c  V.  4  S5 :  Institiiit  can-  copulari  niteretar,  refugiebat,  nee  passns 

tons,  docoit  lectores,  habnit  grammadcos,  est  qoemqnam  per  idem  tempos  per  char- 

«t  scientia  scriptnranim  peiitos,  Ubronun  tain  monasterio  tnidi,  sed  at  fierent  liberi 

Budtitiidinem  congregavit  impcnbit 

'L.e.  cHL  M3.    Si  qaif  de  posNS- 
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year  SI  7,  he  published  a  monastic  role  drawn  up  by  himself  dfer 
the  model  of  the  Benedictine  rule,  for  all  the  monasteries  iit 
Frank  empire. 

llinu^zh  Benedict  set  an  example  to  Ms  monks  of  strict  self-^oiM, 
and  la1>ored  earnestly  to  form  tliem  to  it,  still  an  outward  ascetkai 
was  not  to  him  the  highest  of  all  aims.  lie  not  only  confes5ed,U 
showed  bv  his  conduct  and  teacliing,  that  humility  and  love  consdUe 
the  essence  of  the  Cliristian  life.  Chastity  without  humility,  he  iras  M> 
customed  to  say,  is  not  acceptable  to  God.*  Thus  he  labored  till  he  in 
seventy  years  old.  Tlie  day  before  his  death,  which  happened  on  flu 
11th  of  Feb.  y.'ll,  he  took  leave  of  his  monks  in  a  short  letter  of  ed(r 
tation,*  and  also  of  Xebridius,  archbishop  of  Lyons.  To  the  latter  he 
writes :  "  Know,  dearest  father,  that  I  am  in  my  last  struggle ;  Ibtf* 
ten  to  the  end  ;  already  my  soul  is  parting  from  the  body,  and  m  tUi 
life  I  can  never  hope  to  see  you  agam  with  the  eye  of  sense.  May  He 
who  is  able  to  make  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean,  a  righteous  mm 
out  of  a  sinner,  grant  to  us,  that  we  may  together  attain  to  the  Ueaed- 
ness  of  the  everlasting  kingdom,  there  to  sing  a  new  song  wift  aO  Ae 
saints.''3  Whi\c  engaged,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  Febnuuy,  m 
repeating  the  church  breviary,  he  felt  his  powers  fail,  and  exchiimiig} 
"  I  can  go  no  further,"  he  added,  "  Lord,  deal  with  thy  semnt  le- 
corrling  to  thy  mercy,"  breathing  out  his  spirit  in  prayer. 

Tliis  refonner  of  monachism  left  behind  him,  then,  the  first  exampb 
of  a  larger  society,  uniting  together  many  monks  in  several  monasienes 
imder  one  common  head.  But  this  single  experiment  was  still  insoS- 
cient  to  stay  the  destruction  which,  in  these  times,  was  seizing  mat 
achism,  no  less  than  the  clergy.  The  monasteries  fell  a  prey  to 
worMly  minded  bishops  and  greedy  barons,  and  in  the  absence  of  spir 
itual  ovorsiglit,  discif)line  among  the  monks  became  relaxed.  Thus  ir« 
find  a  synod  at  Trosley,  in  the  year  909,  lamenting  over  the  univeml 
decay  of  monachism,  now  fallen  into  contempt  with  the  laity  ;*  and  they 
traced  it  to  the  circumstance,  that  nearly  all  the  Frank  monasteries 
were  then  in  the  hands  of  lay-abbots.  This  corruption  of  monadnan 
would  necessarily  awaken  the  effort  after  a  new  and  thorough-going 
reformation  in  all  such  as  sought,  in  the  monastic  life,  a  refiige  from 
the  world,  a  school  for  the  cultivation  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  habits 
of  rigid  self-discipline. 

'  Esto  casto  oorporo  ct  hTunfiis  conic,  '  111c  qui  potest  facoredeimminidoim' 

anoniam  Deo  nctH'pta  non  e$t  supcrlMi  cos-  dum,  de  pcccatore  justum,  de  impio  cm- 

titas  nut  liumilita:)  iiiquinata,  and  to  manj  turn,  faciat  nos  pariter  regno  perfnii  sempi* 

he  was  wont  to  say :  "  If  it  seem  to  tou  im-  tcrno  ibiquc  cum  omnibus  Sanctis  cuun 

possible  to  obficn'c  many  commandments,  canticnm  novum. 

then  keep  only  this  one  little  command-  *  The  svnod  says  of  the  monkf,  ^ 

ment:  Depart  from  evil  and  do  good,  I*s.  were  forced  even  by  the  want  of  the  me»M 

37:  27.**    8ee  ^  30  according  to  the  edition  of  sustenance,  as  no  one  provided  fortbOB, 

of  Mabiilon  Sacc.  IV.  P.  I.    This  belongs  to  wander  from  one  place  to  another  (dH)'- 

to  the  portion  which  is  wanting  in  the  Bol-  Quia  non  solum  a  vnlj^  nnlk>  distiR  ^ 

landist  edition.  denturvitae  merito;  sed  etiam  propter  ioi- 

*  He  wrote  to  these :  In  ultimis  constitu-  ma,  quae  sectantnr  operm,  despectMNni  ^ 

tas  ignoro,  utmm  iam  vos  videre  (jueam.  positi  sunt  Indibrio. 
Kostis,  qualiter  totis,  quantum  valni,  nisi- 
bu,  qnamdiB  potoi,  vilM  exhortationii  sol- 
MBpla  moDitivri  MX^ksAi  TOBtnuo. 
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Such  an  institation  was  founded  by  count  Berno,  of  Burgundy,  who, 
iflsatisfied  with  the  effeminacy  of  the  majority  of  the  monks  of  his  time, 
ought  to  restore,  in  a  number  of  monasteries,  the  ancient  severity. 
le  died  in  the  year  927.  Still  more  conspicuous  was  his  successor 
Mo.  He  was  die  son  of  a  man  of  rank,  who,  by  a  singular  departure 
ram  the  habits  of  the  noble  laity  of  his  times,  had  given  himself  to 
tadies,  and  was  also  distinguished  for  his  piety.  He  dedicated  his  son, 
om  in  the  year  879,  to  St.  Martin,  and  the  remembrance  of  this  dedi- 
ation  produced  afterwards  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  young 
lan.  In  the  service  of  a  prince,  in  the  occupations  of  the  chase,  and 
mid  other  amusements  of  the  knightly  order,  he  had  forgotten  the 
ooks,  a  relish  for  which  had  been  given  him  by  his  education,  and  he 
ad  been  led  away  from  the  devotional  bent  received  by  him  in  child- 
ood ;  but  the  deeply  impressed  images  of  his  carUcr  years  made  their 
ower  felt  in  his  soul.  In  frightful  dreams,  he  heard  himself  ac- 
iised  for  these  frivolous  pursuits ;  he  felt  dissatisfied  with  his  present 
ccupations,  and  could  not  repress  the  longing  after  a  higher  life.^  A 
liflonler  which  seemed  incurable,  long-continued  and  violent  turns  of 
lead-ache,  induced  him  to  seek  relief  of  St.  Martm,  and  at  the  age  of 
ineteen  he  jomed  the  foundation  of  the  canonical  priests  of  St.  Mar- 
in, to  whom  his  childhood  was  dedicated,  at  Tours.  He  afterwards 
•ecame  emment  for  his  piety  and  knowledge,  awakened  many  from  a 
rorldly  life  to  penitence,  and  became  their  guide  in  the  spiritual  life, 
jcmg  had  he  travelled  in  vain  through  France,  with  one  of  his  disciples, 
1  quest  of  a  monastery  suited  to  Us  wishes  ;  until  they  heard  of  the 
onyent  founded  by  Berno  at  Cluny  in  Burgundy,  and  here  he  found 
U  that  he  desired.  His  attainments  in  knoVledge  were  here  brought 
>  good  account,  and  the  school  was  placed  under  his  direction.  Berno 
equeathed  to  him,  by  will,  the  oversight  of  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
lomasteries  founded  or  reformed  by  him ;  and  the  abbey  of  Cluny,  in 
articular,  was  made  the  seat  from  which  a  new  reformation  of  mona- 
Usm  proceeded.  Odo  was  a  man,  as  his  writings  testify,  and  as  we 
hall  more  fully  show  when  we  come  to  speak  of  his  character  in  the 
iistory  of  Christian  life,  deeply  penetrated  with  the  consciousness  of 
he  corruption  of  the  church  among  clergy,  monks,  and  laity  ;  a  man 
oil  of  zeal  for  the  renovation  of  the  Christian  life,  while  at  the  same 
ime  he  was  very  far  from  placing  the  essence  of  Christian  perfection 
n  a  rigid  practice  of  asceticism,  though  he  endeavored  to  oppose  the 
iOTerity  of  monachism  to  the  secularized  life  of  the  clergy  and  monks 
if  his  time,  and  to  awaken  an  enthusiasm  in  its  favor.^.  As  contrasted 
rith  this  prevailing  corruption,  the  example  of  his  pious  zeal  and  of  his 
©verity  of  life  was  so  much  the  more  powerful,  and  he  acquired  great 
mthority.    The  pope  sent  for  him  to  come  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of 

'  Odo  Rtatcd  to  the  monk  Johannes,  who  '  In  his  Collationes  1.  II.  c.  VI^  f.l91» 

note  his  life,  what  he  experienced  at  that  Bibliotheca  Claniaccnsis,  ho  says:  Ipsi  per 

ime  :  Quanto  amplias  me  ingerebam  hu-  quos  saeculares  corrigi  debaerant,  eos  ad 

incemodi  lasibos,  tanto  rediebam  moerens  contemptom  mandatoram  Dei  per  sua  ma^ 

tne  omni  elfectu  et  fatigatione  confossos.  la  ezempla  instigant 
/.  L  ^  8,  in  Mabillon  Saec.  V,  and  in  the  Bib- 
iotibecft  ClnniaceDsis. 
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restoring  peace  between  princes,  and  he  was  frequentlj  inyited  by  fiie 
nobles  to  reform  monasteries. 

At  his  death,  in  942,  he  left  behind  him  a  worthy  sacccssor,  m  tbe 
abbot  Aymar,  and  this  new  association  of  monks  contumaDj  acquired 
greater  influence,  in  producing  a  reformation  of  monachismJ  Mon 
conspicuous  slill  was  his  successor,  the  abbot  Majolus.  When  anid 
the  disturbances  in  Rome,  by  which  the  papal  dignity  was  so  deep^ 
degraded,  appUcation  was  made  to  the  young  emperor  Otho  11,  in 
975,  to  secure  the  election  of  a  suitable  pope,  this  prince  caDed  tte 
abbot  Majolus  to  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  him  on  tte 
subject,  and,  by  the  most  influential  men  around  the  emperor's  penoDy 
Majolus  himself  was  demanded  for  the  oflSce.  The  latter,  however, 
did  not  consider  himself  competent  to  manage  the  multitude  of  seeo- 
lar  affairs  in  Rome,  and  preferred  his  allotted  calling.*  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  abbot  Odilo,  wlio  obtained  deserved  praise,  on  account  of 
his  charitable  works,  especially  among  the  poor  people,  daring  a 
severe  famine  in  France.  After  all  the  granaries  and  magaanes  of 
the  monasteries  had  been  emptied,  he  ordered  the  precious  ecclesias- 
tical vessels  to  be  melted  up,  and  sold  the  ornaments  of  the  chorcb,  to 
alleviate  the  extreme  distrcss.s  And  it  was  he,  too,  by  whose  infltt- 
ence  the  truce  of  God,  already  mentioned,  was  instituted.  Another 
influential  man,  abbot  Hugo,  the  friend  of  Ilildebrand,  concludes  the 
series  of  the  presidents  of  this  association  of  monks,  during  the 
present  period  ;  and  his  activity  extended  into  the  next  period.  By 
means  of  these  societies,  growing  out  of  the  reformation  of  monachism, 
a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  zeal  in  favor  of  this  mode  of  life  ;  and 
such  a  union  of  the  scattered  monasteries  under  one  head,  would  grad- 
ually prepare  them  for  being  made  still  more  independent  of  the 
bishops. 

Many  examples  in  the  ancient  church  showed,  that  where  ttie  moral 
corruption  was  most  excessive,  appeared  also  the  worst  extravagances 
of  a  tanatical  monkish  asceticism,  called  forth  in  antagonism  to  sach 
comiption.  So  it  was  in  the  eleventh  century  in  Italy.  Eremites 
planted  themselves  in  the  forests,  where,  in  imitation  of  the  Eastern 
monks,  they  inured  themselves  to  the  severest  deprivations,  favored 
by  the  climate,  which  made  such  deprivations  more  practicable  here 
than  in  other  countries.  Their  simple  habits  of  Ufe  oft;en  enabled 
them  to  reach  a  good  old  age,  sometimes  more  than  a  himdred  years.* 
The  contrast  which  they  presented  to  the  moral  corruption  in  the  spr- 
itual  and  secular  orders,  procured  for  them  so  much  the  greater  and 

*  In  the  Life  of  abbot  Majolus,  by  his  *  In  the  above  cited  Life,  ^  29,  at  ^ 

Acholor  Nal^od,  it  is  said  concerning  the  1 1th  of  May,  it  is  stated   that  Majolus, 

monaiitcry  of  Chmy,  under  abl)ot  Ayinar  when  this  proposal  was  made  to  him.  con- 

(c.  1.  ^   10) :    Virtus  monasticac  profcs-  suited  the  New  Testament  for  a  dirine 

Bionis,  quae   in    ncgligentiam    tota   deci-  oracle,  and  first  opening   apon  the  text 

derat,  et  in  ecclesiis  GalUcanis  proccipue  Coloss.  2!  8,  he  looked  upon   this  19  a 

iUgesoebat,  sic  per  eos  est  ad  suum  refor-  warning,  that  he  ought  to  regard  the  pio* 

principium,  ut  fere  totus  orbis  reli-  posal  as  a  temptjition  to  be  avoided. 

I  indc  et  ordinis  vcritatem  sc  guudeat  '  8ee  his  Lire  by  Daminni,  c  II. 

tarn.  *  Damiani  Opusc.  6L  ad  Fenxonem. 
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niversal  respect.  Disciples  in  vast  numbers  collected  around 
and  availing  themselves  of  the  respect  still  pidd  to  reli^on,  bj 
de  and  depraved,  and  of  the  veneration  in  which  they  were 
lemselves,  thej  oiften  had  it  in  their  power  to  reach  the  coih 
IS  of  the  proud  knights  and  barons,  who  feared  nothing  else. 
3  class  belonged  Romuald,  sprung  from  the  stock  of  the  dukes 
cnna.  Of  him  it  was  said,  bj  one  of  the  mightj  lords  of  the 
that  "  No  look  of  an  emperor,  nor  of  any  other  mortal,  filled 
[th  such  terror  as  the  look  of  Romuald.  He  was  at  a  loss 
»  say,  or  how  to  excuse  himself."*  His  rebukes  procured 
\  for  many  under  oppression.  Those  who  trembled  in  fear  of 
ngeancc  of  their  riilers,  were  sliielded  by  his  potent  inter- 
s,  which  even  the  emperor  Otho  HI.  treated  with  respect.  From 
I  lips,  along  with  many  other  sayings,  which  betray  a  fanatical, 
,  and  morose  view  of  life,  we  have  also  this  better  word  :  "  A 
hymn,  sung  from  the  heart  and  with  true  contrition,  is  better 
hundred  sung  with  a  wandering  mind.  Let  only  the  bent  and 
don  of  the  heart  be  right,^  and  no  fears  are  to  be  apprehended 
nvoliiiitary  thoughts. "^  He  settled  in  diflferent  countries ; 
s  the  multitude  of  disciples  brought  around  him  by  the  flood 
uption  in  Italy,  forced  him  to  leave  the  growing  numbers, 
00  great  for  his  own  management,  under  the  direction  of  priors, 
ek  elsewhere  another  solitude.*  But  especially  renowned  was 
jemblage  of  hermitages  founded  by  him  at  Camaldoli,*  in  the 
ine  provhice,  a  short  day's  journey  from  the  city  of  Arezzo. 
from  this  establishment  the  whole  society  derived  its  name, 
lulensiaas.  liomuald  died  in  the  year  1027,  a  hundred  and 
years  old.^ 

hermore,  in  the  age  of  the  Ilildebrandian  reformation  of  the 

,  in  a  valley  of  the  Appenines,  called  Vallombrosa,  distant 

day's  journey  from  Florence,  began  to  flourish  the  congrega- 

Vallombrosa,  under  the  abbot  John,  a  society  which  took  a 

part  in  contending  against  the  corruption  of  the  clergy. 

inguished,  also,  among  the  reformers  of  monachism  in  the  first 

the  eleventh  century,  by  his  activity  and  influence,  was  the 

Villiain,  from  the  congregation  of  Cluny,  head  over  the  monas- 

Bcnignus,  near  Dijon,^  who  had  forty  convents  under  his 

sion.     As  there  was  a  great  want,  at  that  time,  of  schools  for 

ople,  he  founded  a  number  of  such  schools,  and  placed  them 

tfae  direction  of  monks.     In  these  schools  gratuitous  instruction 

^en  in  reading  and  in  church  music.     All  who  wished,  bond  and 

yoT  and  rich,  were  admitted  to  them,  and  the  poor  were  besides 

ed  with  the  means  of  sustenance.® 

ther  eminent  abbot  of  this  century,  Grervin,  head  of  a  monas- 


Damiani's  Life  of  Romoald,  §  66.  «  Damiani  wroto  his  Life  fifteen  years 

intendo  recta.  after  he  left  the  world. 

Tita  1.  c.  f  16.  7  Gulielmiu  Diyionensis. 

^75.  •ActaS.BoUand.LJaniuur.Yitac.YL 

puMaldoU.  Jmuur.  T.  L  £  61. 
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tery  at  Centulum,i  labored  earnestly  to  supply  the  reli^ouB  wanis  of 
the  people,  neglected  by  their  worldly-minded  clergy,  and  their  bishop, 
Fulco  of  Amiens,  who  cared  more  for  the  chase  than  for  the  sods  rf 
his  flock.  This  abbot  had  a  cell  devoted  to  the  express  pmfoee  of 
receiving  all  who  were  disposed  to  come  to  him,  to  confess  their  sdb, 
and  seek  counsel  with  regard  to  the  state  of  their  souls.     Here  lie 

!)rayed  with  them.  The  multitude  of  the  gomg  and  coming  someianes 
eft  him  scarcely  time  enough  in  the  whole  day  to  take  food.  To  pro- 
mote the  same  object,  he  travelled  over  France  ;  thus  taking  up  it 
cause  of  the  forsaken  people.  But  the  clergy,  who  were  not  & 
posed  to  fulfil  the  duties  which  devolved  on  them,  became  jealous  of 
his  influence,  and  instituted  against  him  the  complaint,  that,  intmdiDg 
into  other  men's  fields  of  labor,  ho  presumed  to  exercise  the  oflBcc  cl 
preacher  and  pastor,  without  being  a  bishop,  or  having  received  fiffl 

wers  for  so  doing  from  the  pope.a    The  compl^t  came  to  Borne ; 
ut  the  abbot  succeeded  in  clearing  up  his  conduct  before  the  pope, 
and  the  full  powers  were  granted  him  which  he  before  wanted.' 

Amid  the  general  darkness  in  Italy,  in  the  tenth  century,  a  inonk 
of  Greek  origin  acquired  for  himself  a  great  influence,  which  he 
faithfully  turaed  to  the  advantage  of  both  Greeks  and  Latins.    Tins 
was  Kilus  (the  Younger),  born  at  Rossano,*  in  Calabria,  and  Grander 
of  several  monasteries  in  Italy.     His  pious  parents  had  dedicated  him 
from  his  birth  to  the  sole  service  of  God  ;  and  they  educated  him  in 
confonnity  to  this  destination.     From  his  childhood  and  onward,  he 
read  the  accounts  of  the  lives  of  the  old  venerated  monks,  Anthony, 
Hilarion,  and  others.     Thus  was  awakened  in  him  a  spirit  of  piety, 
which  led  liim  in  early  life  to  keep  aloof  from  the  corruption  of 
morals  in  the  houses  of  the  great,  while  he  scorned  the  amulets,  the 
forms  of  incantation,  and  other  kindred  superstitions,  so  universally 
prevalent  in  those  times. s      He  had  to  pass  through  many  inwara 
conflicts,  which  left  behind  them  a  rich  harvest  of  spiritual  expe- 
riences.    He  learnt  in  his  own  soul,  how  easily  fanaticism  may  grow 
out  of  8i)iritual  pride.     While  engaged  in  prayer,  or  in  singing,  the 
thought  often  occurred  to  him :  "  Look  towards  the  altar ;  perhaps 
thou  wilt  behold  there  an  angel,  or  a  flame  of  fire,  or  the  UoJy 
Ghost ;  for  such  sights  many  othera  have  seen."     But  to  avoid  these 
tempting  thoughts,  he  shut  his  eyes,  and  gave  himself  up  the  more  to 
penitential  feelings.     He  wrestled  with  himself,  till  the  sweat  trickled 
from  his  forehead.6     On  one  occasion,  finding  it  impossible  to  get  rid 
of  a  temptation  that  troubled  him  in  a  sensuous  form,  he  threw  hiifr 
self  with  contrition  to  the  ground,  and,  addressing  the  Saviour,  said: 

*  St.  Ricquicr,  in  tlie  department  of  rpf^conJat  rcif  h  roig  oIkoic  roh*  upxwmf 
8omme.  dcarpiSa^j  fiiaeiv  re  koI  drro,.3<5tAtTTf(T^« 

*  The  writer  of  his  Life  sa^s  :  Non  con-  ndaav  nepirpyiav  kqI  i^ovi&n'civ  ra  )^ 
sidcrantes,  quia  lege  non  stnngitur  sancti  fiiva  <;>v7,aKTu  kol  Toi>Q  ?^yo/ievoic  iio(»iO' 
Spiritiis  donum.  fioi}g  kqI  roiye  ovde  rCtv  toiovtuv  arrofaic<K 

3  See  in  the  Actis  Sanctor.  III.  March,  fSiiSXiuv.    Acta  Sanctor.  XXVL  Septcmb. 

or  MabUlon.  Sacc.  VI.  P.  U.  f.  330.  ^  2. 

*  Tovaiavov.  •  L.  c.  ^  19. 
^'Ww  aifT^  rd  fiiaonovi^pov  koI  itTcoc- 
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Lord,  thoa  knowest  that  I  am  weak ;  have  compassion  on  me^  and 
96  me  of  my  conflict."  Thus  lying  on  the  earth,  he  fell  asleep, 
len  in  a  dream  he  saw  before  him  a  crucifix,  and  prayed  :  ^^  Have 
y  on  me,  Lord,  and  bless  thy  servant."  Then  Christ,  standing  at 
I  right  hand,  made  over  him  thrice  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The 
ion  vanished,  and  with  it  he  was  delivered  from  all  his  conflicts. 
id  he  saw  clearly,  that  by  humiliation  of  heart  before  Go3,  and 
ning  to  the  knowledge  of  his  own  weakness,  he  had  attsdned  a 
ddition  which  he  could  not  have  reached  by  much  fasting  and  many 
pia.  Being  entreated  to  heal  a  demoniac,  he  declared  he  was  quite 
Ifing  it  should  be  believed  he  had  never  prayed  to  God  to  bestow 
him  the  gift  of  healing  the  sick,  or  of  casting  out  evil  sprits, 
idd  God  but  grant  him  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  deliverance 
m  wicked  thoughts.  He  endeavored  to  comfort  the  father,  who 
)8ented  this  request  in  behalf  of  his  son,  by  his  representing  to  him, 
it  this  kind  of  possession  by  one  evil  spirit,  was  a  fiEur  less  evil  than 
>  readiness  to  serve  them  all  expressed  in  a  wicked  life.  "  Thy 
1 — sjftd  he  —  has  but  one  evil  spirit,  and  this  involuntarily;  per- 
ps  this  very  thing  will  result  in  his  soul's  salvation."  He  was  not 
dom  visited  by  eminent  men  of  the  secular  and  spiritual  orders, 
,0  had  various  questions  to  propose  to  him.  He  never  failed  to 
kke  the  most  of  such  opportunities,  to  bring  home  the  clsdms  of 
jristianity  on  the  heart  and  life ;  to  warn  against  the  false  confi- 
[ice  in  a  dead  faith,  or  any  form  of  outward  worics,  and  to  lead 
ay  the  frivolous  mind  from  curious  questions,  to  the  one  thing 
soful.  It  was  on  some  such  occasion  as  this,  that  he  gave  to  an 
cer  of  the  imperial  household  (Domesticus)  the  Life  of  monk  Sim- 
1,  in  which  he  had  marked  a  certain  passage,  where  it  waa  affirmed, 
bt  scarcely  one  out  of  ten  thousand  souls  attained  to  salvation, 
te  Domesticus  having  read  it,  all  exclaimed,  with  one  voice:  "God 
bid ;  whoever  says  that  is  a  heretic.  If  that  be  so,  we  have  all 
sn  baptized  in  vain,  —  in  vain  we  adore  the  cross  ;  in  vain  wepar- 
:e  of  the  eucharist ;  in  vain  we  call  ourselves  Christians."  Upon 
B  he  mildly  remarked :  "  Suppose  I  should  prove  to  you,  that 
All,  Ghrysostom,  Theodorus  Studita,  the  apostie  Paul,  and  the  gO0- 
.,  all  express  the  same  thing,  what  would  i/ou  say,  who,  by  reason 
your  own  wicked  lives,  pronounce  what  holy  men  have  said,  hereti- 
[  t  But  I  tell  you,  that  by  every  particular  you  have  just  enu- 
flrated,  you  gain  nothing  in  the  sight  of  (xod.  Be  persuaded,  that 
less  you  become  virtuous,  and  truly  virtuous,  no  one  of  you  can  be 
red  from  punishment."^  Then aU sighing  exclaimed:  "Wo  unto 
nnncrs ! "  Nicholas  the  protospatharius  (captain  of  the  emperor's 
urd),  a  man  who  trusted  in  his  almsgiving,  now  spoke :  "  Yet 
rist  said.  He  who  gives  the  poor  but  a  cup  of  cold  water,  shall  not 
d  his  reward."  To  this  he  replied :  "  That  was  said  to  the  poor, 
A  none  might  ofler  as  an  excuse,  his  having  no  wood  where witii  to 

Aiyci  vfiiv,  hri  U  vdvruv  uv  hjnj^ic'    ^e  adl  a^pa  tvaperott  oidelc  ^/««f  ^^«^ 
^e  oMefiia  ijniv  x^^^   irafld  t^  ^e^.    aer<u  T^f  KoXaaettc. 
fpo^T^^re,  dri  e&v  ftii  kvdperoi  yivna- 
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prepare  varm  water.    But  wliat  will  you  do,  who  rob  the  poor  mn 
of  the  cup  of  cold  water  V"     Then  one  of  the  nobles,  a  mancfiaw- 
rat  life,  ap]»oaIed  to  the  example  of  Solomon,  so  approved  in  tkBk 
He  would  like  to  know,  he  said,  whether  the  wonderful  SdfliMVi 
not  saved  ?    To  tliis  Nilus  replied  :  ^^  What  concern  of  oars  ii'ito 
know  whotlier  Solomon  was  saved  or  lost ;  not  to  hun,  bat  to  Uji'i 
said,  tliat  whoever  looks  at  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  has  mnmiiri 
adultery  in  Ids  heart  with  her  already.     But  of  Solomon  we  do  Ml 
read,  as  we  do  of  Manasseh,  that  after  havuig  sinned,  he  repeotei" 
Here  one  of  the  priests  asked,  what  was  the  forbidden  fruit  in  mft 
dise  ?     He  answered  :  ^^  A  crab-apple."     All  laughed,  and  he  addel: 
"  Such  a  question  deserved  such  an  answer.     Moses  d^d  not  pn  4» 
name  of  that  fruit ;  and  why  would  we  know  what  Moses  has  CA* 
cealed  from  us  ?     You  ask  not  how  you  were   formed ;  how,  Kb 
Adam,  you  were  placed  in  paradise,  and  what  conunands  yoa  reoored 
and  trans;i;ressed ;  why  you  were  expelled  from  paradise,  or  niker 
from  Goil's  kingdom,  and  how  you  may  once  more  rise  Co  yourfoimer 
dignity ;  but  you  ask  me  after  the  name  of  a  tree,  where  one  is  jial 
as  gooil  as  another  ?"     The  wife  of  a  prince,  Paudulf  of  Capos,^  hid 
procured  the  murder  of  a  powerful  count,  for  which  she  wis  lfte^ 
wards   tormented  with  remorse.      She  had  sought  relief  from  her 
bishops,  who  had  prescribed  to  her,  as  a  penance,  to  repeat  the  Pailter 
thrice  a  week,  and  give  alms.     But  faiUng  still  to  find  peaee  of 
conscience,  she  applied  to  the  venerated  Nilus.      He  was  very  fa 
fi-om  making  so  light  a  matter  of  it.*    By  his  intercessions,  he  us 
the  moans  of  saving  whole  cities  ;  often  to  save  some  persecuted  pe^ 
son,  he  undertook  long  journeys  on  foot,  during  \iolent  rains  aad  in 
the  n>ug]iest  weather,  arriving  at  his  journey's  end  wot  to  the  skin 
and  witli  stiffened  limhs.^ 

When  his  countryman,  riiilagothus  or  John,  archbishop  of  Plaeenii, 
who  was  too  much  inclined  to  intermeddle  in  politics,  got  entangled  in 
an  alliance  with  the  Roman  usuriH»r  Crescentius,  who,  after  expelling 
Gregory  V,  set  liim  uj)  as  poi)e  in  Home,  Nilus  warned  him  by  letter 
of  the  conseiiuenees  of  his  aml»ition,  and  called  u|x>n  him  to  renounce 
the  worldly  lionors  wliich  he  had  enjoyed  to  su|x? infinity,  and  to  retire 
from  the  world.  But  his  wonls  found  no  hearing.  In  the  year  99S, 
Gregory  was  restored  t<j  his  place  by  tlie  anus  of  the  emperor  Otho 
III,  and  cruel  revenge  t;\ken  on  the  arehhishop.  His  eyes  vere  to 
put  out,  his  tongue  and  his  nose  cut  off,  and  then  he  was  thrown  into 
a  dungeon."* 

»  Vi.l.  1.  0.  c.  12.  *  The  wriior  of  Xiliis'  Life  chirpes  thi* 

•  The  si'lu)ljir.  wlio  wrote  his  life,  says  enu'lty  «m    the   pone    and    the   empw*i 

of  his  hiUirs  (9i<4):   II«'  tlclivcRtl  many  while   Ditmnr   of  Slcrsclmrg.  in  Leil«in 

from  evil  >|»inl««.  hut   more  from  impure  SeriptoresrenimUriinsvicfUT^.T.Lf.SW-*'* 

pa^Mons  lUiiKiiiful   hahits;  ami  the  hitter  trihutesit  tothe  fijielibus  Chri*tietG««W- 

work  was  ^Rniter  than  the  fonner.  which,  to  he  sure,  inayl»e  coiisitUTed  as  tp- 

^  He  wrote  many  lettirs  on  the  suhject  nlyin;:  to  tlie  same  persons  ;  and  eton  the 

of  snch  intereessions.  which,  if  they  eouM  nio^rrapher  of  Nilus  pives  it  to  be  on^cr- 

be  recovered,  woiihl  throw  «:rrat  lijrlit  on  8to<Ml,  that  tlie  whole  had  not,  properiT 

his  lal>ors,  his  charact^'r,  and  the  eeclesia.s-  speakinjr,  l>een  done  ai'cording  to  th«  ^I 

tieal    and  political  circumstances  of  his  of  the  em|)eror,  oi»  yup  ijv  tiXqi^  rt>  ^ 

times.  T^f  avToif  fiov?^^. 
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^  ^  .^  When  INihifl,  who  was  now  eighty-eight  yean  oldy  heard  of  this  at 
>-  jkii  monastery  near  Oaeta,  forgetting  that  he  was  nok  and  infirm,  for- 
^  gitling  that  it  was  the  season  of  lent,  when  he  was  most  loth  to  be  dis- 
x' '  toobed  in  his  penitential  and  devotional  exercises,  ho  repaired  immedi- 
ately to  Rome.    He  requested  the  emperor  to  put  him  with  the  arch- 
--.-  bishop,  that  he  might  live  with  him  thenceforth,  and  that  they  might 
_r  do  penance  together  for  their  sins.     The  emperor  promised  to  comply 
iL.  with  his  request.     But  instead  of  this,  the  archbishop  was  soon  auer 
.:    exposed  to  new  and  more  public  ignominy.     Nihis  then  declared  to 
r   the  pope  and  the  emperor,  that  they  had  not  offended  him,  but  God. 
s    IVom  love  to  God,  they  had  promised  to  pardon  the  unfortunate  man. 
But  as  they  had  shown  no  mercy  to  the  poor  being  whom  the  heavenly 
r    Father  had  put  into  their  hands,  neither  could  they  expect  any  mercy 
from  the  heavenly  Father  for  their  own  sins.     The  young  emperor, 
-     iriio  was  flattered  by  his  teacher  Gerbert,  was  compelled  to  hear  the 
..     Tcnce  of  truth  from  the  poor  monk.     When  the  emperor  afterwards 
invited  him  to  ask  for  any  favor  he  pleased,  he  is  said  to  have  an- 
swered :  "  I  have  nothing  to  ask  of  you  but'  the  salvation  of  your  own 
0oal;  for  though  you  are   emperor,  yet  you  must  die  like    other 
men.     You  will  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  God,  where  you 
most  give  up  an  account  of  all  your  deeds,  good  and  bad."  ^     It  is  re- 
nnrted  that  the  emperor,  upon  this,  bursting  into  tears,  took  the  crown 
from  his  head,  and  begged  the  man  of  God  to  give  him  his  blessing, 
which  he  did. 

When  Nilus  heard  that  the  governor  of  Gaeta  intended  to  bring  his 
body  into  the  city  and  give  it  a  public  burial,  in  order  that  the  bones 
of  tiie  saint  might  serve  as  a  protection  for  the  town,  his  humility  was 
revolted  at  the  prospect  of  one  day  receiving  such  veneration  as  was 
then  paid  to  saints.  He  preferred  that  no  one  should  know  where 
he  was  buried.^  He  mounted  his  horse  and  turned  his  face  towards 
Borne,  saying  to  his  monks  as  he  took  leave  of  them :  *'  Sorrow  not. 
I  go  to  prepare  a  place  and  a  monastery,  whore  I  will  assemble  all  the 
brethren,  and  all  my  scattered  cliildren,"  nrobably  meaning  heaven. 
On  arriving  at  Tusculum  (Frascati),  he  rode  into  a  small  convent  of 
St.  Agatha,  sa3ring,  "  Here  is  my  resting-place  forever."  He  was 
requested  by  many  friends  and  by  nobles  in  Rome,  to  come  there,  at 
least  to  perform  his  devotions  at  the  tombs  of  the  two  first  apostles. 
But  he  would  not  again  leave  this  place  of  his  last  repose,  saying : 
'^  He  who  has  faith  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  may  from  tliis  spot 
also  adore  the  apostles."  He  begged  the  monks,^  that  after  his 
death,  his  burial  might  not  be  delayed ;  that  they  would  not  bury  him 
in  a  church,  nor  build  an  arch  or  any  other  monument  over  his  grave ; 
but  if  they  wished  to  set  up  some  mark  in  order  to  distinguish  his 
grave,  he  requested  that  it  might  be  a  resting-place  for  pilgrims,  for 

'  L.  C  c  13.  tt^Xov  Ttvtt  Koaytov  olov  6Tj':rore.     'E*  6^ 

*  His  biographer  sajs  of  him  :  T7rep/3aA-  bhj^  PovMtr&e  iroiyaai  ti  arinelnv  did  rb 
TUtv  iravTOf  TOt)f  kv  ry  yeve^  di^pawrovf,  av  yvcjptCctv,  irov  Te^e'iKaTe  fie^  ofiaAov  Itrru 
re  Ofifiela  noirioi}^  av  re  fiff.  iTruvu&eVt  Iva  ol  ^i-voi  ixei  kKavaizavuvrar 

•  iiTfTB  kv  olKtfi  KVpiaK^  KQTa^^c^e^  fiffdk  Kal  yup  Kuyu  fcvof  iyEvojitjv  ndtrag  Tu^fj^ 
^iX^a^re   woifjaai  KOfiupav  i:ruvo  fiov  tj  fiepa^  ryg  (iuf/$-  ftov. 
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he  also  had  constantlj  lived  as  a  way&rer.  He  died,  in  lOOojtinn- 
qaHy  easy  death,  corresponding  to  his  life.^  Pupils  and  diadpfaetf 
Nilus  continued  to  labor  in  these  districts,  as,  for  example,  the  inij 
mentioned  Bartholomew,  abbot  of  Grotta  Ferrata.' 

'  For  two  dars  he  was  seen  Iving  asleep ;  learning  this,  hastened  to  the  eoomlvtt 

daring  which  time,  no  other  ni^^ns  of  life  his  physician.     Kissing  his  hands,  he  ■» 

were  obncrred  in  him  than  a  slight  motion  tened  them  with  tears,  sajing,  **  Alat'.ikj 

of  the  lips,  and  of  his  hands  making  the  dost  thoa  leave  as  so  soon  ?    BehoM!  iki 

sign  of  tno  cross.    One  of  the  monks,  on  no  longer  boldest  out  thy  hand  for  me  H 

holding  hU  ear  to  his  month,  heard  him  re-  kiss,  as  thou  wert  wont,  sajing,  '  I  ta  » 

peat  the  following  words :  "*  Then  shall  I  bishop,  no  priest,  no  deacon,  onh  a  pool 

not  be  ashamed,  when  I  hare  respect  nnto  old  man  ;  why  do  yon  want  lokia  if 

•11  thj  commandments."    Gregorins,  gov-  hand  ?'"     L.  c.  c.  14. 

emor  of  Frascati,  a  hard-tcmpoDd  man,  on  '  See  above,  p.  376.                       « 


SECTION  THIRD. 


CHRISTIAN  LIFE  AND  CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP. 


We  find  still  essting  in  the  ninth  century  the  later  effects  of  those 
plans  and  operations  instituted  during  the  Carolingian  age  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  general  religious  instruction  and  Christian  culture  of  the 
people.  But  the  seed  thus  scattered  was  hindered  from  springingup 
Dj  the  political  distractions  immediatelj  following  upon  that  age.  The 
sjnods  of  the  ninth  centuir  were  very  decided  in  resolving,  that  the 
increase  and  prosperity  of  Christianity  depended  in  great  ^rt  on  the 
right  discharge  of  the  predicatorial  office ;  but  they  must  have  been 
a?rare  also  how  little  could  be  expected  in  this  way,  from  the  major 
part  of  the  clergy  of  these  times ;  and  hence  they  would  naturally  be 
led  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  establishing  special  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  religious  teachers.  The  council  of  Mentz  in  847  decreed,^ 
that  the  bishops  should  do  such  preaching  as  was  necessary  for  the  in^ 
struction  of  the  communities.  They  were  to  expound  the  catholic  faitH 
in  such  a  way  as  should  be  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  they  were  to  treat  of  the  eternal  rewards  of  the  righteous,  and  of 
the  everlasting  punishment  of  the  wicked,  of  the  resurrection,  the  final 
judgment,  of  the  works  by  which  men.  might  become  partakers  of,  anq 
Dy  which  they  would  be  excluded  fix)m,  eternal  life  ;  and  in  order  that^ 
these  discourses  might  be  understood  by  all,  each  bishop  should  trans-^ 
late  them  into  the  Roman  or  German  (fialect  of  the  country.*  During 
tiiese  times  appeared,  probably  as  a  German  preacher^  the  monk  Ott 
firied,  from  the  monastery  of  Weissenburg  in  the  Elsace,  a  man  who 
£stinguished  himself  by  his  efforts  to  christianize  the  popular  literature.^ 
He  wrote  a  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  gospels,  with  a  view  to  make  the 
people  femihar  with  God's  word  in  the  German  tongue.  It  was  his 
wish,  he  said,  that  the  praise  of  Christ  might  be  sung  in  German,^  that 
the  Franks  might  learn  to  sing  by  heart  what  the  Bible  taught,  and 

•  C.  2.  contain    simple,    practical    exhortations. 
'  £t  at  easdem  homilias  qoisoae  aperte    Schiiter,  who  published  these  again,  doubts 

transferre  studeat  in  msticam  Romanam  however,  whetncr  they  belong  to  him.    See 

linguam  ant  Theotiscam,  quo  facilius  cunc-  his  Thesaurus  antiquitatum  Teutonicarum, 

ti  possint  intelligere,  quae  dicuntur.  T.  L 

*  The  fragments  of  sermons  published  ^  As  he  expresses  himself:    Thaz  wir 
under  his  name  by  Lambecius,  in  the  cata-  Christns  snngon  in  unsera  Zungnn. 
logne  of  the  imperial  library  in  Yienna, 

86* 
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also  be  constantly  reminded  to  reduce  it  to  practice.  He  fhou^Ha 
shame,  that  the  Franks,  a  people  not  inferior  in  other  respects  totte 
Greeks  and  Iloiuans,  a  people  \s'ho  had  conquered  so  many  naliott, 
should  not  possess  6od*s  word  in  their  own  language.  He  deaoM 
it  as  the  pecuUar  and  dLstin<;uishing  characteristic  of  Ins  people,  Ait 
they  began  everything  with  God,  that  they  would  never  engage  in  a 
enterprise  without  consulting  Uim.^  The  words  of  Christ  and  of  )m 
disciples  were  valued  by  him  as  the  most  precious  of  posseflflioiiL* 
Thus  we  find  the  same  spirit  already  existing  which  was  destined  ■ 
later  times  to  bring  about  among  the  German  people  the  purificatin 
of  the  church  by  means  of  the  word  of  God,  and  to  make  Christ  die 
central-}M)int  of  doctrine. 

The  third  council  of  Valence  in  855,  decreed  in  its  16th  canon,  tint 
every  bishop  should,  either  in  person,  or  by  the  agency  of  wdl  in- 
structed ministers  of  the  church,  so  administer  the  word  of  preadung, 
both  in  the  city  and  m  the  country  churches,  that  there  should  be  dd 
want  of  wholesome  exhortation  for  the  people ;  for  when  God*s  wiardii 
not  fumisheil  to  the  f^thful,  the  soul  is  deprived  of  the  element  of  iti 
life.  Heranl,  bishop  of  Tours,  m  his  pastoral  instnictions,^  written  in 
the  year  858,  directed  that  the  priests  should  expound  before  all  Ae 
fidthful  the  doctrines  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God ;  of  Ui  nis* 
don,  his  resurrection,  and  ascension ;  of  the  efiusion  of  the  Holy  Spnit, 
and  tlie  forgiveness  of  sins  to  be  obtained  through  the  same  spuit,  and 
of  baptism  into  the  bosom  of  the  church ;  that  thej  should  warn  tte 
people  agaiust  sins,  particularly  sins  of  the  grosser  sort,  and  instract 
them  in  the  nature  of  the  rirtues.*  This  spiritual  care  was,  moreover, 
extended  to  all  classes  of  the  people  ;  —  on  which  point  especially,  the 
14th  canon  of  the  8\tio<1  at  Rouen ^  in  879  well  deserves  notice,  on  a6 
count  of  the  genuinely  Chri-^tian  spirit  with  which  it  recognixes  tbe 
equal  dignity  and  wortli  of  the  human  soul  in  all.  It  is  here  said :  "  Tie 
priests  should  exhort  their  communities  to  bid  or  permit  the  shepherds 
and  ploughmen  who  constantly  dwell  in  the  fields  or  in  the  forest, 
living  like  tlie  herds  they  tend,  to  come  to  mass  at  least  on  Sundajs 
and  feast-<iays ;  since  Christ  has  redeemed  these  also  by  his  precioiis 
blood.  If  they  neglect  this,  let  them  be  assured  that  by  so  doing, 
they  render  themselves  accountable  for  these  souls  ;  for  when  oar  lora 
came  hito  the  world,  he  chose  not  orators  and  nobles,  but  fishermen 
and  ignorant  persons  for  hLs  disciples,  and  to  show  by  a  practical  ex- 
ample, as  he  himself  declares,  Luke  16:  15,  that  '  what  is  hi^J  »• 
teemed  among  men  is  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God ;'  and  wit 
out  excludmg  a  still  deeper  meaning,  we  may  here  remark  too,  ^ 
<mr  Saviour's  birth  was  first  announced  by  an  angel  to  shepheris." 
The  necessity  of  establishing  schools  for  the  promotion  of  reli^ooa  ia- 
section  and  of  the  pre-requisite  culture,  was  also  acknowledged.  Ib 
the  year  859,  the  council  of  Langres,^  and  the  council  of  Savomneits 

*  Al  mit  Gote  wirkent  *  C.  9. 

'  Sec  the  beautiful  first  chapter,  in  which        *  Svnodifl  goneralis  H^>45>ini    iMpi^ 
he  himself  describes  the  object  of  his  tract    T.  V£  P.  I.  f.  207. 
Schilter,  T.  I.  *  TJ.^gnn«M^ 

*  Hit  CupitiiliL 
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lereed,^  that  whererer  Qoi  raised  up  able  men  for  teachers,  all  soit- 
ie  efforts  should  be  made  to  found  pub&c  schools,  so  that  the  firuits 
'  both  kinds  of  knowledge,  spiritual  and  secular,  nught  grow  in  the 
Lorch ;  for  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  and  a  most  disastrous  evil  that  the 
ae  understanding  of  Scripture  has  abready  become  so  &r  lost,  that 
e  lingering  remains  of  it  are  now  scarcely  to  be  found.  KouU*, 
sihop  of  Soissons,  in  the  year  899,  exhorted  Us  country  priests  to  pay 
tention  to  the  schools.^  He  advised  them  to  provide  themselves  wiw 
many  books  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  as  many  reli^ous  works  as 
ey  were  able,  "  since  out  of  them  they  could  draw  nourishment  for 
Ills,  as  our  Lord  says,  Man  liveth  not  by  bread  alone."  But  he  who 
nld  not  obtain  every  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  should  at  least  be 
refill  to  provide  himself  with  a  correct  copy  of  Genesis.s  Rabanua 
auras,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  did  much,  it  is  true,  by  his  work  De  in- 
.tatione  clericorum  to  disseminate  the  instructions,  which  Augustin 
d  Gregory  the  Great  had  already  given,  on  the  right  discharge  of 
e  spiritual  ofSce,  and  on  the  previous  training  necessary  thereto ;  by 
is  means  the  clerCT  might  at  least  come  to  some  knowledge  of  what 
ey  were  bound  to  ao  as  religious  teachers.  But  the  defects  we  have 
prady  noticed  in  the  constitution  of  the  church  were  the  true  reason 
IT  a  sufficient  number  of  clergy  were  never  to  be  found,  capable  or 
wned  to  study  and  apply  these  instructions.  The  majority  of  the 
yrgy  who  came  in  immediate  contact  with  the  people,  possessed  no 
iier  qualification  for  their  office,  than  a  certidn  skill  and  expertness 
performing  the  ceremonies  of  the  church.  The  liturgical  element 
worship  would  thus  of  necessity  tend  continually  to  acquire  an  un- 
le  predominance,  suiting  as  it  did  the  prevalent  idea  of  the  priest- 
od ;  while  the  didactic  element,  an  element  so  important  for  pro- 
y&Oig  the  reli^ous  knowledge  which  was  so  neglected  among  the  peo- 
bj  would,  on  the  other  hand,  retreat  more  and  more  into  the  back- 
oimd.  From  the  Pastoral  Instructions  of  Hinkmar,  archbishop  of 
iieims,  to  his  parochial  clergy,^  we  may  see  how  little  could  be  ex- 
eted,  even  in  the  times  next  succeeding  the  Garolingjan  age,  from 
Mt  of  the  clergy  in  the  way  of  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  peo- 
»•  "Each  priest — he  says  —  should  have  perfectly  committea  to 
MDory  the  exposition  of  the  creed,  and  the  Lord's  prayer  according 
the  tradition  of  the  orthodox  fothers.  Next,  he  should  diligently 
stmot  by  preaching  to  the  people  committed  to  his  care.  He  riiould 
iJt  by  heart  the  canon  of  the  mass,  with  all  that  pertains  to  it,  and 
>  able  to  repeat  the  whole  distinctly.  He  should  be  able  to  read 
imndy  the  mass,  the  commandments,  the  epistles  and  gospels.  He 
ould  know  by  heart  the  Athanasian  creed,  understand  its  meaning, 
d  be  capable  of  explaining  it  in  the  vernacular  dialect."  In  conse- 
lance  of  this  want  of  a  direct  influence  of  religious  truth  on  the  minds 

'  i^ad  Saponarias,  a  10.  puellas  ad  discendam  cum  scholariis  suis 

*  C.  16.    We  see  from  this  canon,  that  m  schola  soa  nequaqnam  recipiant 

MOls  were  also  opened  for  girla ;  for  the  '  Hardoin.  Concil.  VL  L  f.  415- 

liop  forbids  his  priests  to  aUow  boYS  ^  Capitnla  ad  presbytew  piorfciit  i 
1  ipils  to  mix  together  in  their  achools, 
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of  the  rude  people,  bat  recently  torn  from  paganism,  and  ^diofe  eos- 
version,  M'liich  was  by  masses,  consisted  more  in  show  than  in  lajicil 
change,  a  sensual  bent  of  religious  spirit,  and  a  superstitioQ  ka^Bg 
upon  the  forms  of  Christianity,  would  be  sure  to  thnve.  Yetmig 
the  other  phenomena  which  arose  out  of  the  theological  culture oCli^ 
Carulingiaii  age,  was  a  strong  reaction  against  this  whole  teDdenq; 
and  several  individuals  may  be  mentioned  who  stood  prominent  aioe 
representatives  of  a  Christian  spirit  of  reform. 

Let  us  in  the  first  place  glance  at  these  few  light  spots  in  flie  get* 
eral  history  of  the  period  we  are  considering.  Among  them  we  naj 
notice  especially  the  archbishop  Agobard,  of  Lyons.  He  fbood  Hii 
liturgy  of  his  church  corrupted  and  disfigured  by  the  ignorance  of  flie 
preceding  times,  and  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  amend  it  by  expup- 
ting  everything  which  was  not  conformed  to  pure  doctrine  and  to  oe 
dignity  of  Utur^cal  expression.  In  executing  tins  task,  he  went  oo 
the  principle  of  confining  himself  as  much  as  possible  to  scriptoil  ex- 
pression.^ Being  attacked  for  so  doing,  as  an  innovator,'  he  eon- 
posed  two  works  in  defence  of  what  he  had  done.^  In  these  worio, 
he  declared  himself  opposed  to  the  too  artificial  character  of  the 
church  music,  and  to  the  excessive  and  one-sided  zeal  which  led  omy 
to  devote  themselves,  from  their  youth  upward,  exclusively  to  peilia* 
ody,  to  the  neglect  of  the  more  imp(»rtant  studies  of  their  calfing,  pu- 
ticularly  the  study  of  God's  word.* 

In  the  preceding  period,  we  observed  that  the  moderate  use  of  im- 
ages, as  opposed  to  the  superstition  of  image-worship  on  the  one  band, 
and  to  the  fanatical  heat  of  iconoclasm  on  the  other,  was  defended  in 
the  Frank  church.  These  principles  had  continued  ever  since  to  be 
propagated  in  that  church,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
the  renewed  controversies  about  images  in  the  period  before  us.  B 
could  hardly  fail  of  being  the  case,  however,  owmg  to  the  want  of  re- 
ligious instruction  among  the  people,  the  prevailing  sensuous  bent  of 
the  religious  spirit,  and  the  exaggerated  veneration  which  under  these 
ci^unistanccs  was  paid  to  the  saints,  that  there  would  be  a  graduil 
but  certain  transition  to  the  superstitious  worship  of  images.  Wannly 
lealous  for  the  essence  of  the  pure  Christian  worship  of  God,  Agobard 
was  led  by  these  abuses  to  write  his  book  concerning  images.  In  this 
he  brings  up  the  great  argument  used  by  the  defenders  of  im»ge-wo^ 
ship,  viz.  that  nobody  believed  that  anything  divine  dwelt  in  the  im- 
ages themselves  ;  —  the  reverence  shown  to  the  images  was  really  paid 
to  the  objects  represented  by  them.  To  which  he  repUes,  that  we 
have  no  authority  for  paying  even  to  the  saints  that  worship,  whidi  is 
due  to  God  alone,  and  which  they  were  ever  found  to  decline.    It  wM 

*  Non  cninsrunque  fipmentiR,  sod  spir-  Qnamplurimi  ab  ineante  pneritia  WJ* 
itossancti  eloquilsmujestasdivinalaudanda  ad  sonectutis  canitiem  omnc«  dies  TitM 
est    De  coiret'tione  aiitiphonarii,  c.  II.  suae  in  parando  et  confirmando  canto  o- 

'  By  the  litui^cal  auilior  Amalarius,  of  penduut  ct  to  turn  tcmpus  utilium  et  ipini* 

Metz.  ualium  stadiomm,  le^ndi  videlicet  et  di- 

•  Dc  dirina  psalmodia  and  de  correctione  vina  eloqnia  perscratandi  in  istiosmodi  oc* 
•atiDhoiiariL  capatione  cozunimiint.r 

«  YkL  De  ooirectk»eaatiphozuuii,c  18: 
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ft  cunning  device  of  Satan,  to  bring  back  idolatry,  and  under  pretext 
of  showing  honor  to  the  saints,  to  draw  men  away  from  that  which  is 
i|iiritual,  and  to  degrade  them  to  that  which  is  sensual.  ^'  We  may 
zegard  images— he  says — for  just  what  they  are,  things  without  life, 
■ense,  or  reason.  The  eye  may  take  pleasure  in  loolang  at  them ; 
InJt  the  soul  should  worship  God,  who  bestows  on  his  saints  the  crown 
of  victory,  and  on  us  the  help  of  their  intercessions."  '^  Qod  alone 
—  says  he  —  must  be  adored  and  worshipped  by  the  faithful ;  to  him 
alone  must  be  presented  the  sacrifice  of  a  broken  and  contrite  heart. 
Angels  and  holy  men  may  be  loved,  honored ;  but  not  worshipped. 
Not  on  men,  but  on  God  alone  must  we  place  our  hope,  lest  that  pro- 
phetic word  be  accomplished  in  us,  ^  Cursed  be  the  man  that  trusteth 
m  man.'  Jer.  xvii."  He  praises  the  times  when  men  made  images  of 
ifae  cross,  but  not  of  the  human  face,  so  as  to  cut  off  all  occasion  for 
idolatry.  He  approves  the  proceedings  of  the  council  of  Elvira, 
which,  in  order  to  banish  such  superstition,  forbade  images  altogether.^ 
From  this  we  may  infer,  that  he  would  have  been  willing  to  see  &at 
decree  enforced  also  in  the  Frank  church :  for  he  complcdns  that  men 
were  again  sunk  in  idolatry,  and  in  the  heresy  of  the  Anthropomor- 
pliites.  Faith  had  disappeared  from  the  heart,  and  men  had  begun  to 
place  all  their  trust  in  sensible  things.  He  concludes  his  book  with 
the  following  remarks :  '^  Since  no  man  is  essentially  God  save  Jesus, 
our  Saviour,  so  we,  as  Holy  Scripture  commands,  should  bow  our  knees 
to  his  name  alone,  lest,  by  our  ^ving  this  honor  to  another,  God  may 
consider  us  estranged  from  him,  and  leave  us  to  follow  the  doctrines  and 
traditions  of  men  according  to  the  inclinations  of  our  hearts."  With 
the  same  pious  warmth,  Agobard,  while  bitterly  complaining  of  the 
tendency  to  relapse  into  paganism,^  attacked  the  common  superstition 
4iat  there  were  wizards  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  raise  at  pleasure 
storms  of  wind  and  hail,3  and  others  agaiy  who  knew  how  to  avert 
ffich  destructive  phenomena  of  nature.  He  himself,  as  he  relates,  had 
Bared  the  lives  of  many,  and  restored  them  to  freedom,  whom  super- 
stition threatened  with  death  for  the  imaginary  crime  of  witchcraft. 
He  took  the  same  decided  stand  against  the  trial  by  the  judgment  of 
God ;  ^  declaring  it  a  folly  to  suppose  that  the  more  innocent  party 
most  always  prevail  by  force,  when  the  contrary  had  so  often  hap- 
pened. God  oftentimes  reserved  the  decision  between  a  just  and  an 
unjust  cause  to  the  final  judgment ;  and  it  only  remained  for  earthly 
tribunals  to  explore  the  truth  by  rational  investigatian.  With  unr 
wavering  faith,  with  earnest  prayer  and  study,  the  needful  wisdom 
should  be  sought  of  God. 

Another  who  manifested  his  zeal  for  reform,  with  even  greater  free- 
dom and  boldness  than  Agobard,  was  Claudius  of  Turin.    He  was 


>  See  Vol.  I.  p.  293.  '  Tcmpestarios,  which  reminds  ns  of  ibe 

'  Tanta  jnm  stultitia  oppressit  misemm  African  rain-makers, 

mnndum,  ut  nunc  sic  absarde  res  credan-  ^  As  well  against  the  law  of  Gundobold, 

tar  a  Chriiitianis,  quales  nanqoam  antea  ad  whereby  the  dael  was  introduced  into  tho 

eredendum  poterot  qoisqoam  suadere  pa-  administration  of  justice,  as  against  the 

ganis  creatorem  omniam  ignorantibos.  jiidgm«nti  of  God  genendlj'. 
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bom  and  received  his  first  education  in  Spain.i  Bis  opponientB  eaSed 
him  a  disciple  of  Felix  of  UrgelUs :  firom  which  circmnstaDce  le 
might  draw  important  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  character  of  lui 
theological  training  and  direction.  In  what  he  says  against  the  nv- 
ship  of  the  cross,  we  find  some  indication  of  a  tendency  in  him  to8e|K 
arate  too  widely  asunder  the  divine  and  human  elemente  in  the  dimo- 
ter  of  Christ,  and  we  might  refer  this  to  some  influence  of  AdoptiaD- 
]gm  on  his  dogmatical  mode  of  thinking.  We  remarked,  indeed,*  ia 
the  general  character  of  Felix  as  a  tiieologian,  the  indications  of  % 
fireer  and  more  independent  mode  of  thinking,  than  was  conmiOQ  to 
the  age  ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  propagated  for  a  longer  time, 
and  to  have  been  further  developed  in  Spain — cut  off  as  she  was  from 
the  narrowing  influence  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Arabs  —  than  it  could  be  in  other  countries.^  But  from  what  Clau- 
dius, in  the  heat  of  polemical  controversy,  says  agunst  the  supenii- 
tion  attached  to  the  sign  of  the  cross,  we  cannot  with  any  good  reaaoii 
infer  that  he  had  a  doctrinal  theory  peculiar  to  himself  respecting  tfaa 
person  of  Christ ;  and  as  his  opponents  spare  no  pains  to  repreBenl 
rdm  as  a  heretic,  as  Jonas  of  Orleans  even  charges  him  with  propa- 
gating Arianism,  —  a  charge  which  certainly  was  altogether  groimd- 
less^  —  it  appears  quite  evident  that  no  great  weight  can  be  laU  upon 
anything  that  is  said  concerning  his  relation  to  Felix.     In  his  oonim6&- 

'  To  this  is  doubtless  to  be  traced  the  Adoptianists  appealed  to  in  defence  of  their 

barbarisms  of  his  Latin  style,  with  which  theory,  it  was  probably  their  manner  of 

be  is  reproached  by  his  opponents,  Jonas  more  exactly  discriminating  the  divine  and 

and  Dunpal.    The  Spanish  Latin  of  that  the  human  elements  in  Christ,  which  led  to 

Seriod  was  unquestionably,  as  appears  evi-  this  accusation ;  accordingly  the  chanre  of 
ent  from  the  records  or  these  times,  ex-  their  having  denied  tbe  ()octrine  <^  the 
tremely  corrupt, — on  the  point  of  agrad-  Trinity,  was  cjounded  solely  on  the  con§e- 
nal  transition  to  the  biter  Spanish  Ion-  quences  which  their  opponents  were  pleased 
gnage.  to  derive  from  their  doctrines.  Bnt  whea 
■See  Vol.  IIL  p.  159.  #  it  is  said  of  them,  that  they  rejected  the 
'  Deserving  notice  on  this  point  is  the  dogma  of  the  church  teachers,  and  reeeifed 
complaint  about  certain  heretics  scattered  nothing  but  the  gospel,  we  may  probably 
about  in  Spain,  which  is  to  be  found  in  a  infer  from  this  that  they  opposed  meteach- 
lettcr  of  Paul  Alvarus  to  the  abliot  Sper-  ings  of  the  gospel  to  me  authority  of  dM 
aindco,  in  Florez'  Espana  Sograda,  T.  XL  older  church  teachers ;  and  that  it  was  their 
p.  148.  Of  these  nequissimis  haereticis,  he  aim  to  purge  Christianity  from  later,  fbi^ 
Bays:  "Quod  trinum  in  unitatc  et  unum  eign  elements — a  kindred  tendency  there- 
in trinitnto  non  cRMlunt,  prophetarum  dicta  fore  to  that  of  Claudius.  From  the  moarii 
renuunt,  do(*toruni  dogma  rejiciunt,  cvan-  of  such  opponents  it  cannot  of  course  be 
gelinm  se  suscipere  dicunt,  ct  illud  quod  received  as  absolutely  true,  that  they  re- 
Bcriptum  est,  Jo.  20:  17.  Adscendo  ad  pa-  jected  the  prophets  generality,  though  with 
trem  menm  et  ad  patrem  vestrum,  ad  De-  the  little  testimony  we  have  it  is  impossible 
nm  meum  et  ad  Deum  vestrum,  male  uti-  to  determine  how  much  truth  may  be  Iving 
que  sentiunt,  Christum  Deum  ac  Dominum  at  the  bottom  of  this  statement  Peiiiaps 
nostrum  hominem  tantum  a.<4serunt  propter  they  may  have  simply  comhatted  the  trn* 
illud,  (|uod  dc  eo  in  evangelio  legunt :  Dc  trary  mode  in  which  the  prophets  were 
die  autein  ilia  et  bora  nemo  scit,  nequc  an-  usually  explained ;  and  if  Adoptianism 
geli  coelorum  neque  filius,  nisi  pater  solus."  (see  Vol.  III.  p.  158)  is  to  be  traced  to  an 
Evcrj'thing  surely  in  this  report,  where  the  impulse  first  given  by  the  writings  of  The- 
stamp  of  the  polemical  fanaticism  then  pre-  odoro  of  Mopsuestia,  then  this  hereiy  too 
railing  in  Spain,  plainly  discovers  itself,  is  might  be  referred  back  to  the  inflnence  of 
not  to  l)c  taken  according  to  the  letter.  Theodore's  hermeneuticol  principles. 
Since  these  false  teachers  are  accused  *  As  every  fragment  we  possess  (rf  hii 
of  denvnng  Christ's  divinity,  and  of  calling  commentaries  proves,  and  as  may  be  gath- 
him  a  mere  man,  simply  because  they  re-  ercd  also  from  his  mode  of  comliatting  tho 
ftned  to  such  passages  in  the  gospels  as  the  idolatry  of  the  inuige-worshippen. 
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taffies  we  find  no  trace  of  Adoptianism,  but  rather  the  contrary.^  Be- 
ndes,  as  the  Mohammedans  often  made  the  worship  of  saints,  and 
of  images,  a  great  matter  of  reproach  against  the  Christians, 
taJdng  occasion  from  it  to  accuse  them  of  apostasy  from  the  puro  wor- 
diip  of  God,  so  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  under  these  cir- 
oumstances  the  apologetic  interest  may  have  called  forth  the  effort  to 
purge  the  Christian  churoh  from  these  foroign  elements.  It  may  be 
Bud,  however,  of  all  these  attempts  at  explanation,  that  they  are 
adtber  necessary,  nor  sufficientiy  well  grounded;  —  on  the  contrary, 
Birerything  is  explained  in  the  most  natural  manner,  by  referring  to 
liie  spirit  of  puro  Christian  piety,  which  he  had  imbibed  from  the  study 
of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  in  particular, 
constantly  employed  as  he  was  on  the  exposition  of  the  sacrod  Scrip- 
fcures.  We  have,  moreover,  in  Claudius  the  example  of  a  case^- 
ifterwards  moro  firequently  occurring — whero,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  tendencies  called  forth  by  Augustin  in  opposition  to  Pelagian- 
ism,  and  in  connection  with  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  of  inward  jus- 
tification, an  antagonism  of  the  Christian  consciousness  was  awakened 
against  the  Jewish  element,  which  in  the  life  of  the  church  had  be- 
come mingled  and  blended  with  Christianity.  It  is  clearly  evident 
from  the  commentaries  of  Claudius,  and  from  the  remarks  of  his  oppo- 
nents, that  he  was  more  attached  to  Augustm  than  to  any  other 
ome  of  the  churoh  fathers.  Indeed,  he  is  accused  of  despising  the 
cyther  churoh  teachers.^  It  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  his  mmd  had 
been  deeply  influenced  by  the  study  of  Augustin ;  that  the  rolir 
^ous  disputes  into  which  he  was  drawn,  grow  out  of  the  peculiar  bias 
he  had  thus  roceived.  The  evidence  of  this  may  be  seen  particularly 
in  the  concludmg  remarks  of  the  preface  to  his  commentary  on  Levit- 
ieu8.3  He  praises  God,  as  the  fountam  of  all  truth,  goodness  and 
Uessedness,  from  whom  croated  beings  derive  all  they  possess,  and 
whom  they  should  only  serve  as  obedient  instruments ;  and  hero  he 
quotes  passages  in  point  from  Augustm's  work,  De  vera  roli^one. 
Then,  in  allusion  to  the  fierce  attacks  with  which,  at  the  time  of  his 
writing  this,  he  was  assailed  in  Italy,  he  says :  ''  This  is  the  firmest 
and  loftiest  sanctuary  of  our  faith.  This  is  the  seal  deeply  stamped 
on  our  heart.4  Jn  asserting  and  defending  this  truth,  I  am  become 
an  object  of  scorn  to  my  neighbors,  a  frightful  spectro  to  my  acquaint- 
ance, so  that  those  who  see  me  not  only  mock  at  me,  but  point  me  out 
with  tiie  finger  as  an  object  to  be  shimned."  ^    Here  Claiuliii^  himself 

*  In  hU  commentaiy  on  the  episUe  to  the  ing  them  according  to  his  own  liking.    Af- 

GaUtians,  Bibl.  pair.  T.  XIV.  f.  155.  Col.  ter  the  same  manner  we  arc  prul>ab]^  to 

L  C.   he  says  expressly  that  the  idea  of  understand  also  what  we  have  just  cited, 

adoption  as  children  of  God  can  be  applied  that  he  did  not  acknowledge  the  church 

only  to  the  faithful  teachers  as  any  decisive  authority,  but  sub- 

'  See   Dungal's  Responsa  adv.   Claud,  iected  their  explanations  of  Scripture  to  a 

Taurinens.  Bibl.  patr.  Lugdun.  f.  204.  Col.  &ee  examination. 

IL  Augustinum  adsumit,  alios  praeter  cum  '  Informationes  literae  et  spiritns. 

idam  pacne  omnes  abjicit ;  yet  before  he  *  Haec  fidei  nostrae  munitissimum  atqoe 

had  only  said  of  him,  that  he  had  the  au-  altissimum  sacramentum  et  cordi  nostio 

darity  to  set  himself  up  as  a  judge  orer  the  firmissimus  character  mipressus. 

older  dmitdi  teachers,  praising  «ul  censor-  *  Hibc  adatrueDdo  et  deiendendo  reritar 
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designates  the  starting-point  from  which  all  his  controyer&des  proceeded, 
and  shows  how  closely  they  were  connected  with  Hie  elements  oE  Mb 
Augustinian  theology.  The  interest  of  practical  Christiamty  stands 
foremost  in  all  his  scriptural  commentaries.  Grace,  the  sooroe  cf 
genuine  sanctification ;  the  temper  and  disposition,  the  main  thing  to 
be  regarded  in  the  estimation  of  moral  worth ;  a  (Usposition  of  Im  to 
God,  purified  from  all  reference  to  reward,  the  essence  of  the  gem- 
inely  Christian  temper ;  ^  worship  of  Gt)d  in  the  spirit,  the  chanclef- 
istic  of  true  piety ;  —  these  arc  the  ideas  to  which  he  assigns  the  fiat 
importance.  And  it  is  easy  to  understand  therefore  in  what  Bonid 
relation  he  must  of  course  have  been  placed  to  the  reigning  sensoooi 
element  in  the  religious  tendency  of  his  age.  Hence,  too,  another 
thing  which  characterizes  him  is  his  more  profound  apprehension  of 
the  nature  of  sin,  leading  him  to  combat  the  opinion  that  it  consisted 
merely  in  the  domination  of  sense ;  and  to  assert  that  what  the  sacred 
Scriptures  designate  as  the  '^  flesh,"  refers  to  the  entire  human  na- 
ture in  ita  condition  of  estrangement  from  God ;  including,  therefore, 
selfishness."  ^  From  this  ethical  point  of  view,  he  would  necessarify 
be  led  to  dispute  many  of  the  marks  by  which  his  contemporaries  were 
accustomed  to  judge  respecting  good  works.  Thus  to  the  merit  of  good 
works  according  to  monkery,  he  opposed  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  grace.' 
Claudius  was  one,  also,  of  the  number  of  men  distinguished  for 
their  science  and  piety,  who  were  brought  together  from  all  counties 
by  the  Frank  church.  While  the  emperor  Charles  was  still  reigning, 
and  his  successor,  LevN-is,  was  as  yet  only  king,  he  reidded  at  the  court 
of  the  latter,  and  was  one  of  his  household  clergy.*  Here,  in  c(Hn- 
pliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  he  began  his  scriptural  com- 
mentaries, for  the  benefit  of  those  ecclesiastics  who  were  unable  to  go 
back  to  the  sources  of  the  older  church  teachers.*  When  this  king 
became  emperor,  he  thought  he  could  do  nothing  which  would  be 
more  likely  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  church  in  Italy,  a  chordi 
so  far  sunk  in  worldly  views,  ignorance,  and  superstition,®  than  bj 

tern  opprobrium  factiis  sum  viciDis  meis  in  *  Claudius  himself,  in  his  dedicatioii  of 

tantum,  ut  qui  videbant  nos,  non  solum  de-  his  commcntarv  on  the  epistle  to  the  Gala- 

ridcbunt;  scd  ctiam  digito  unus  altcri  os-  tians  to  the  aSbot  Dmctcram,  tpaks  oi 

tendebant.  T.  I.  Mabillon  Analecta,  p.  38.  his  three  years'  residence  near  the  court  of 

*  On  Galiit.  3:  6,  he  says,  and  in  his  own  king  Lewis,  in  Auvergne ;  and  this  resi- 
words,  at  least  in  words  not  borrowed  from  dcnco  of  Claudius,  when  a  priest,  at  the 
Angustin  or  Jerome :  Kecte  talis  repatatnr  court  of  Lewis,  b  mentioned  also  by  Jonas 
fides  ad  justitiam  (ejus)  qui  legis  o])ciii  su-  of  Orleans,  in  the  preface  to  his  woii 
pergressus,  Dcum  non  mctu,  sed  diloctione  against  Claudius. 

promeruit ;  and  also  peculiar  to  him  is  the        *  His  enemies  objected  to  him,  it  is  true, 

description  of  true  love  to  God,  as  such :  si  that  he  had  done  nothing  but  to  compile 

})ropter  Deum  etiam  salutcm  nostram  et  from  earlier  writings,  witnout  naming  tlM 

psas  aniraas  contcmnamus.      Yid.  Bibl.  autliors  whom  he  made  use  o£    Bot  ai 

patr.  Lu£:d.  T.  XIV.  f  150.  Claudius  says  himself  that   he  proceeded 

*  See  his  commentary  on  the  epistle  to  acconling  to  this  method,  he  is  toos  rtodi- 
the  Galatians,  1.  c.  f  162.  Col.  II.  cated  from  this  charge.    His  work  contains 

*  In  the  preface  to  his  commentary  on  besides  many  original  remarks. 

the  epistle  to  the  Romans :  NuUam  admo-        '^  Jonas  says :   Ut   Italicac  plebi,  qoae 

nitionem   meliorem  potui    invenire,   quia  magna  ex  parte  a  sanctorum  eyaogeUitik' 

tota  (epistola)  inde  agitur,  ut  merita  homi-  rum  sensibus  procol  aberat,  sacrae  doctri- 

nnm  toUat,  unde  maxime  nunc  monachi  nae  consultam  feiret. 
^oriontar,  et  gratiam  Dei  commendet 
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nominating  him,  as  he  did  in  the  year  814,  bishop  of  Turin.  Here 
CSlaudius  entered  a  field  of  labor,  where  his  pious  zeal  found  work 
enough  to  do,  but  where  that  same  zeal  in  a  person  of  his  fiery  tem- 
perament, might  easily  lead  on  to  immoderate  invective  He  saw 
with  extreme  pain  how  the  essence  of  Christianity  was  here  placed  in 
making  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  in  adoring  images  and  relics,  in  various 
species  of  outward  works ;  how  men  were  taught  to  trust  in  the  in- 
tercession of  the  saints,  to  the  neglect  of  all  earnest  moral  efibrts  of 
iheir  own.  He  beheld  a  superstition  which  bordered  closely  on  pagan- 
ism, obtaining  in  the  worslup  of  saints,  of  images,  of  the  cross,  and 
of  relics.  No  doubt,  in  surrendering  himself  entirely  to  the  impulses 
of  his  pious  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  Christian  worship  of  God,  he 
fSuled  of  that  wisdom  and  prudence  in  managing  the  minds  of  men, 
which  would  have  led  him  to  prepare  the  way  by  slow  and  gradual 
steps,  for  an  improvement  of  the  life  in  the  church.  He  declaimed 
vehemently  against  superstition ;  he  banished  fipom  the  churches  the 
images  and  crosses,  which  seemed  to  him  to  have  become  objects  of 
reli^oos  adoration.  He  says  himself  on  this  subject :'  "  When  I  was 
induced  to  undertake  the  office  of  pastor,  and  came  to  Italy,  I  found, 
contrary  to  true  doctrine,  all  the  churches  full  of  the  lumber  of  conse- 
crated gifts  f  and  because  I  alone  began  pulling  down  what  all 
adored,  I  was  calumniated  by  all,  and  imless  the  Lord  had  helped 
me^  tibey  would  perhaps  have  swallowed  me  up  alive."  Pope  Pascha- 
lis  I.  (who  ruled  from  817  to  824)  expressed,  as  might  be  expected 
firom  tiie  course  pursued  by  the  popes  during  the  controversies  about 
images,  displeasure  at  his  conduct.^  But  it  is  remarkable  that,  al- 
ihough  the  popes  countenanced  the  fanaticism  of  the  multitude,  this 
expression  of  displeasure  had  no  further  injurious  effect  on  Claudius ; 
perhaps  because  in  the  Frank  emperor,  who  valued  him  on  account  of 
his  pious  zeal,  he  possessed  too  powerful  a  protector.  Since"  in  the 
Frankish  church  generally  there  was  the  same  aversion  to  the  super- 
stition of  image-worship  which  prevailed  in  Italy,  and  Claudius  had 
been  sent  there  for  the  express  purpose  of  counteracting  it,  perhaps 
there  was  a  more  decided  disposition  to  favor  him  on  this  point,  till  it 
became  known  how  far  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  by  his 
leal  for  reform.  After  having  maintained  this  contest  for  seve- 
ral years,  he  dedicated,  in  the  year  823,  to  his  old  friend  Theodemir, 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Psdmody,  in  the  diocese  of  Nismes,  his 
commentary  on  Leviticus ;  and  in  speaking  at  the  conclusion  of  the 

>  In  the  Apologeticus  against  the  ahbot  as  a  sign  of  the  superstitions  worship  of 

Theodemir,  1.  c.  f.  197.  the  saints)  imaginihus  picnas. 

'  Inveni  omncs  basilicas  contra  ordinem        '  We  know  this  only  as  a  general  fact, 

reritatis,    soniibus    anathcmatum    (Jonas  without  a  spccitication  of  the  particulars, 

here  understands  the  term  anathema  in  the  from  the  words  of  Claudius,  in  his  Aiwlo- 

common    sense,   curse   of  images.     But  ^ticus  against  the  abbot  Theodemir,  T. 

ghoald  it  not,  perhaps,  be  understood  of  XI V.  f.  199,  Col.  I. :  Db^plicere  tibi  dicis, 

ihe  votive  offerings,  figures  of  recovered  eo  quod  Dominus  npostolicus  indignatos 

limbs,  which  were  hung  up  in  the  churches,  sit  mihi.   Hoc  dixu«ti  dc  Paschali,  ecclesiae 

in  gratitude  for  the  cures,  which  were  sup-  Homanae  episcopo,  qui  pracsenti  jam  c»- 

noted    to  have  come   from   the    saints?  ruitvita. 
lliese  gift«  may  have  appeared  to  Claadins 

VOL,  m.  87 
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preface,  in  the  place  above  cited,  concerning  that  seal  tx  llie  imk- 
nieutal  truths  of  the  gospel,  wlierebj  he  had  been  drawn  inio  Am 
disputes,  he  says^ :  ^^  But  the  Father  of  mercies  and  God  of  aB  pet 
ooniforts  us  iu  all  our  suflferings,  so  that  we  also  can  comfort  iboMik 
suffer  ill  any  way.     Since  our  trust  is  in  him,  and  it  is  tfanm^  lii 
who  protects  us  with  the  sword  of  justice  and  the  helmet  of  ab^ 
tion,  we  are  not  cast  down  in  all  our  temptations."     In  the  nis 
of  these  controversies,  ho  continued  still  to  work  on  Ins  Bcsa^ud 
comiucutanes,  though  liable  to  constant  interruption  fit>m  the  miaUi 
foi*eigii  and  secular  business  comiected  with  the  episcopal  offiee,  nl 
from  liis  controversial  disputes.*    These  commentaries  gave  him  ib 
frequent  occasion  for  unfolding  polemically  his   peculiar  priDopiei; 
but  of  this  he  availed  himself  with  great  moderation.     The  fint  ep» 
tie  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  would,  from  the  nature  of  its  oootenii, 
furnish  him  with  a  better  opportunity  than  other  epistles  of  St  Plol, 
for  cc»mbatuug  tlie  Jewish  clement  in  the  shaping  of  the  Cbauuixj 
of  his  age  ;  and  hence  this  book  nught  naturally  ^ve  offence  to  bqim, 
who  had  hitherto  Uved  on  fiiendly  terms  with  him.     So  it  actosDy 
hapi)ened,  in  tlie  case  of  the  above  mentioned  abbot  Theodemir,  i  ma 
who,  by  propounding  to  him  various  questions  of  theology,  had  been 
the  means  of  engaging  him  in  the  composition  of  many  of  his  worio. 
Tins  abbot  lodged,  before  an  assembly  of  bishops  and  nobles,  a  eooi- 
plaint  against  the  last  named  work,  on  account  of  the  heremes  coo- 
t^ied  m  it,  when  Claudius  supposed  that  he  was  still  on  finendlf 
tcnns  with  him.     To  judge  rightly  of  the  motives  which  dictated  dui 
pn)t'odure,  and  of  the  honorable  or  dishonorable  character  of  the  »ct, 
we  should  ]x>sses3  more  definite  infonuation  resjxjcting  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  the  aftUir.     It  seems,  however,  that  he  was  luable  to  cany  tk 
process  through  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  friends  of  Claudius  undertook 
the  defence  of  his  book,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  what  had  been 
done  .3     He  wrote  to  Tlieodemir,  complaining  of  his  conduct :  "  Maj 
the  Lord  forgive  you  —  said  he  —  who  is  the  witness  of  my  life,  and 
who  gave  me  tliis  work   to  do.'' 

We  know  not  whether  it  was  during  or  after  the  time  of  these 
transactions,  that  Theodemir  himself  wrote  him  a  letter,  in  whicli  he 
expressed  the  sorrow  he  felt  to  find  the  re)X)rt  of  his  erroueoos  doc- 
trines, and  of  a  new  sect  which  he  had  founded,  had  spread  firom  Italy 
through  France,  and  even  to  {Spain,*  and  in  which  he  laid  before  him 

>  Mabillon  Analecta  T.  I.  p.  39.  liotheca  Pistoriensis,  T.  I.  p.  64     He  sarj 

•  Ho  nlluiK'S  10  this,  when  «ledicatinp  his  there:    IVrvcnil  ad  nianus  mcas  qa^ 

eommentury  on  tlie  epistle  to  the  (iuhuiaius*  ex  aqiiis  n';rio  dicto    palaiio,  qoslhier  ts 

to  the  iihl>ot  Drueteraiii,  by  whose  iiivita-  lihrum  tractiitus  inei,  qucm  tibi  ante  bin- 

tion  he  had  composed  it,  he  writer  to  him:  iiiuni  pnie>titi,  in  opi^tolis  ad  Coriniluw 

Sod  quia  hil)orihus   et    turbinibus  inundi  episeoporum    judicio     atquo     0}>ti]iutsB 

dcpreMOS   hactcnus    ])arere  jus>ioui   tuao  daniiianduiu  ad  eundom  jam  diciam  p** 

nequivi,  modo  largioute  Deo  in  Uto  (jua-  hitiuin  prae8eutari  foceris,  quern  tracuiw® 

dra^osimae  tempore,  ete.  ibidem  non   danmanduiiK  mhI  scribendnB 

^  We  nee  this  from  the  letter  of  Chuidiiw  ainiei  mei  non  t^olum  huuiilitcr,  »cd  M»*^ 

to  the  abbot  The<Mlemir,  aiuuhed  to  his  liter >u<eojK?runt. 

commentary  on  the  fourth  l)ook  of  Kinp*,        *  The  wonls  of  Claudius,  in  his  Tindic*r 

which  Zadiaria  first  pablitihed  in  his  Bib-  tion :  Quod  rumor  abiiem  ex  IttfliA^i* 
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tiiose  pmnts,  which  he  sappoeed  to  contain  heresy.  He  doubtless 
exhorted  him  to  abandon  such  errors.  Claudius,  upon  this,  composed 
a  work,  in  defence  of  his  conduct  and  of  his  doctrines  against  these 
charges,  wherein  he  unfolded  his  principles  with  great  boldness  and 
tiie  most  violent  seal.  He  declared  that  on  no  point  had  he  set  forth 
erroneous  doctrines,  or  been  a  schismatic  ;  but  that  he  held  firmly  to 
the  unity  of  the  church,  preached  the  truth,  and  defended  the  church ; 
that  he  had  always  hitherto  combatted  superstition  and  error,  and 
would  yiiHi  God's  help  always  continue  to  combat  them.*  He  attacked 
in  this  work  every  mode  and  form  of  image-worship  ;  he  exposed,  as 
Agobard  had  done,  every  false  plea,  which  could  be  employed  in  its 
palliation.  "  If  those  —  said  he  —  who  have  forsaken  idolatry,  wor- 
ship the  images  of  the  saints,  then  they  have  not  forsaken  idols,  but 
changed  tiieir  names.  Whether  thou  paintost  thy  walls  vrith  figures 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  or  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  neither  the  latter 
are  gods,  nor  the  former  apostles.  If  men  must  be  worshipped,  it 
were  much  better  to  pay  that  worship  to  the  li^dng  than  to  the  dead ; 
ttiat  is,  to  that  wherein  they  bear  the  image  of  God,  than  to  that 
wherein  they  are  like  to  the  brute,  or  rather  to  lifeless  wood  and 
stone.  If  the  works  of  God's  hands  (the  stars  of  heaven)  ought  not 
to  be  worshipped,  much  less  ought  the  works  of  human  hands  to  be 
worshipped  ;  even  the  worship  of  saints  will  not  bear  to  be  excused,  for 
these  never  arrogated  divine  honors  to  themselves.  Whoever  seeks 
firom  any  creature  in  heaven  or  on  earth  the  salvation  which  he  should 
seek  from  God  alone,  is  an  idolater." 

Here  Claudius  appears  only  as  an  opponent  of  image-ttJor«Ai*p, 
though  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  it  would  lead  us  to 
conjecture,  that  he  was  no  friend  to  religious  symbols  generally. 
But  though  his  Frankish  opponent  complains  of  him  particularly 
for  unconditionally  condemning  Yeligious  images,  and  for  not  distin- 
guishing the  right  use  from  the  abuse  of  them,  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  from  the  declarations  of  Claudius  lying  before  us,  that  he 
would  forbid  the  making  and  using  of  such  images  in  themselves. 
Only  in  the  heat  of  his  zeal  against  the  superstition  of  image-worship 
he  made  use  of  expressions  which  might  seem  directed  against  reUgious 
images  generally ;  for  it  is  evident  that  ho  banished  them  from  the 
churches  only  because  he  thought  he  could  see  no  other  way  of  getting 
ridof  tiie  superstition.  Hence  then  his  zoal  also  against  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  which  elsewhere  was  approved  by  all  parties.  And  his  mode  .of 
expressing  himself  in  this  zeal  to  lead  away  the  mind  from  all  sensuous 
symbols  to  spiritual  communion  with  the  Redeemer,  was  certainly  liable 
to  misconception,  and  might  well  expose  him  to  many  suspicious  of 
heresy.  He  said  of  those  who  by  the  sign  of  the  cross  pretended  to 
honor  the  memory  of  Christ's  passion,  "  like  the  godless,  they  take 

per  omncB  Gallias  asque  ad  fines  Hispa-  ntque   haercses   in  quantum  valui  com- 

niae,  quasi  ego  sectam  quandam  novam  prcssi,  et  pngnavi  ct  expugnavi  et  cxpog- 

praedieavcrira  contra  rcgulam  tidci  Catho-  narc,  in  quantum  valeo,  prorsus  Deo  a^jo- 

licae.    Vid.  Bibl.  pair.  Lugd.  T.  XIV.  vante  non  cesso. 
'  Sectas  et  schumata  et  sapcrstitiones 
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pleasure  in  nothing  that  belongs  to  the  Saviour  but  the  shame  of  Ids  nf^ 
ferings.  Like  the  Jews  and  pagans,  who  knew  nothing  of  his  resuirec&oo, 
they  would  have  only  a  suffering  Christ,  and  understand  not  what  tlie 
apostle  says, '  though  we  have  once  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  jat 
now  henceforth  know  we  him  thus  no  more.'  "i  If  one  must  worAip 
every  piece  of  wood  bearing  the  shape  of  a  cross,  because  Christ  Inmg 
on  the  cross,  for  the  same  reason  one  should  worship  also  many  otlier 
things  with  which  Christ  came  in  contact  while  living  in  the  fleoi, 
where  he  adduces  many  absurd  and  trivial  examples.  "  Thus  om 
should  worship  all  virgins,  because  he  was  bom  of  a  virgin  ;  one  should 
worship  the  manger,  because  at  his  birth  he  was  laid,  in  a  manger. 
For  the  same  reason,  shi|)s  might  be  worshipped,  because  he  spent 
much  time  in  ships,  and  from  ships  taught  the  multitude,"^  etc.  We 
might  indeed  be  led  to  infer  from  such  declarations,  that  Claudius  had 
no  presentiment  of  the  significance  of  the  cross  for  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness, and  that  he  did  not  even  recognize  the  fact  which  it  sym- 
bolizes, the  redemptive  sufferings  of  Christ  in  their  significance  for  flje 
Christian  consciousness.^  But  other  declarations  in  his  writings  prove 
fhe  contrary ;  and  doubtless  it  was  only  his  zeal  against  the  ^shly 
mode  of  apprehending  Christianity,  and  for  the  spiritual  and  moral  ap- 
propriation of  it  which  misled  him  into  such  violent  expressions.  To 
point  men  away  from  the  sensuous  worship  of  the  cross  to  the  SfHritoal 
following  after  Christ  in  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  and  in  sel^rd- 
nunciation,  was  to  him  the  principal  thing  ;  and  hence  the  vehemence 
of  his  zeal  against  everything  which  tended  to  draw  men  away  fiiom 
this.  Thus  he  says  against  the  fleshly  worshippers  of  the  cross,  '*  What 
they  do,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  what  God  has  commanded.  God 
has  commanded  us  to  bear  the  cross,  not  to  adore  it ;  they  are  for  ado^ 
ing  it,  because  they  are  unwilling  to  bear  it  either  spiritually  or  bodily.* 
To  worship  God  after  this  manner,  means  to  turn  away  from  him ;  fe 
he  has  said :  '  Whoever  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself  and 
take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me  ;'  for  he  who  does  not  break  away 
firom  himself,  cannot  draw  near  to  him  who  is  higher  than  himself;  no 

*  These  seem  to  have  l)cen  favorite  words  for  the  violation  of  the  Mosaic  cereinoiual 
with  Cluudi us,  marking  the  spiritual  ten-  law,  and  thereby  delivered  the  faithful  fitmi 
dency  of  his  views  of  Chnstiauity;  as  in  the  binding  power  of  that  law:  Itaqueillft 
fiurt  he  referred  everything  to  spiritual  eamaliter  non  obscr\ando  t»amali  confla- 
anion  with  Christ,  and  opjjosed  this  to  cere-  gravit  invidia  et  suwepit  quidem  pocn«n 
monial  rites.  Comp.  tlie  fragments  of  Clau-  propositam  illis,  qui  earn  non  obsen'asscnt, 
dius,  publislied  by  Dr.  Rudelbach.  llav-  sed  ut  eredentes  in  se  talis  pocnac  timoit 
niac,  1824.  p.  44.  omnino  liberaret.      In  what  follows,  how- 

*  Adorentur  agni,  quia  de  illo  scriptum  ever,  he  apprehends  the  redemptive  s^lffE^ 
est :  e<"ee  agnus  Dei,  qui  tollit  |)eccata  mun-  ings  of  Christ  in  a  higher  sense.  Vid.  Coat- 
di,  sed  isti  j)erversonim  dogmatum  cultorcs  mentar.  ep.  ad  Galat  fol.  151. 

agnos  vivos  voluiit  vorare  et  in  puriete  pie-        •  Deus  jussit  cruccm  portare,  non  ado* 

tos  adorare.    IVrhaps  an  allusion  to  the  rare,  isti  volunt  adorare,  quam  nolunt  iNC 

custom  of  keeping  the  feast  of  the  pass-  s^iritaliter  nee  corporaliter  sccnm  portare. 

over.  It  is  not  clear  what  he  meant  by  this  in- 

'  From  a  passage  in  his  commentary  on  tithesis    of    spiritaliter    and    corporaliter, 

the  epistle  to  the  Gahitians,  it  might  be  in-  Perhaps  spiritual   self-denial    and  bodilj 

ferred  that  he  regarded  C'hrist's  death  on  sufifcring. 
the  cross,  as  if  he  endured  it  as  a  penalty 
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man  can  grasp  ibat  which  is  above  him,  bat  by  self-fiacrifice.^  Again, 
he  says,  ^^  To  fools  we  are  compelled  to  speak  that  which  is  foolish,  and 
east  stones  at  stony  hearts.'  Betom  to  reason,  ye  who  have  fallen 
fiom  the  truth  and  love  vanity ;  ye  have  become  vain,  ye  who  crucify 
the  Son  of  Grod  afresh  and  put  him  to  an  open  shame,  and  have  thereby 
made  the  souls  of  poor  men  in  thousands  companions  of  evil  spirits. 
By  the  shameful  sacrilege  of  images,  you  estrange  them  from  their 
Creator  and  plunge  them  in  everlasting  ruin."  He  invites  men  to  seek 
after  inward  fellowship  with  Christ,  when  he  says :  ^^  Ye  blind,  return  to 
flie  true  fight,  which  enlightens  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world ; 
which  fight  shineth  into  tibe  darkness  and  the  darkness  comprehendetli 
it  not ;  ye  who,  not  beholding  that  fight,  walk  in  darkness  and  know 
not  whither  you  go,  because  the  darkness  hath  bUnded  your  eyes." 
Oaadius,  in  this  sense,  oombatted  everything  else  which,  as  an  object 
of  fiiJse  confidence,  was  substituted  in  the  place  of  one's  own  moral  ef- 
finrts,  no  less  than  he  combatted  saint-worship.  He  held  up  as  opposed 
to  this  the  passage  in  Ezekiel  14:  14 ;  *^  This  is  said,"  he  observed, 
^'  to  warn  us  against  trusting  to  the  merits  or  to  the  intercession  of 
Baints ;  because  no  one  who  has  not  die  same  faith,  the  same  ri^teous- 
ness  and  truth,  whereby  the  saints  obtained  the  divine  approbation,  can 
be  saved."'  He  had  contended  against  the  frequent  pilgrimages  to 
Borne,  and  especiaUy  against  the  confidence  reposed  in  diem  at  the  ex- 
pense of  practical  refigion  —  as  he  himself  says :  ''  The  foolish  men,  to 
the  undervaluing  of  idl  spiritual  instruction,  are  for  going  to  Rome  in 
order  to  attain  everlasting  fife."  Nor  did  he  by  any  means  contradict 
himself,  as  he  is  accused  of  doing  by  Jonas  of  Orleans,  when  he  spoke 
■0  strongly  against  the  pilgrimages,  and  still  would  not  own  to  Theode- 
mir,  that  he  absolutely  condemned  them ;  for  it  was  not  making  the 
pilgrimage  to  Rome  in  itself  which  he  condenmed,  but  only  the  opinion 
which  supported  die  practice,  the  opinion  iliat  iliere  was  something 
meritorious  in  this  act,  that  true  penance  consisted  in  this,  that  a  man 
tiiereby  made  himself  sure  of  enjoying  the  intercession  of  St.  Peter. 
IXsputing  the  high  value  ascribed  to  these  holy  pilgrimages,  he  says : 
*^  Qhie  gets  no  nearer  to  St.  Peter  by  finding  hunself  on  the  spot 
where  his  body  was  buried,  for  the  soul  is  the  real  man." 

I^  general,  he  denied  that  St.  Peter  possessed  any  continuous 
power  to  bind  and  to  loose  ;  ^  ^'  Christ  in  fact  did  not  say  to  Peter, 
*  What  ikon  loosest  in  heaven,  shaU  be  loosed  also  upon  earth,  and  what 
ihoa  bindest  in  heavenj  shafi  be  bound  also  on  earth,'  as  he  must  have 

*  Quia  Tidelicet  nisi  ^ni  a  semetipso  de-  Chrlsti  TenerimiUf  nee  Job  ncc  Daniel  neo 

iidmt,  ad  enm,  qui  super  ipsum  est  non  ad-  KoC  rogare  posse  pro  qnoquam  sed  unum- 

pvopinqoat  nee  valet  apprehendere,  quod  qnemque  portare  onns  suum.  L.  c  fbl.  164. 

ultra  ipsum  est,  si  nescient  mactare  quod  Col.  II. 
est  '  Worthy  of  remark,  too,  is  what  he  says 

'  Also  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Epis-  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  tne 

tie  to  the  Galatians  an  allusion  is  found  of  Galatians  concerning  the  relation  of  Peter 

this  kind ;  for  in  comparing  Oalat  6 :  8  and  Paul :  Petmm  solum  nominat  et  sibi 

with  5,  he  remarks :  Obscure  licet  docemur  oomparat,  quia  primatum  ipse  accepit  ad 

per  hanc  sententiolam  noTum  doema,  quod  fundandam  eoclesiam  (inter  Judaeos),  se 

b^tat,  dum  in  praesenti  saecnlo  sumns,  qnoque  peri  modo  electnm,  ut  primatnm 

five  orationibus  siye  consiliis  inricem  posse  babeat  in  ftindandis  gentium  ecdesiis.  Vid. 

■OS  adhtTari.  Com  amem  ante  tribunal  M.  147. 
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said,  if  a  powcir  to  bind  and  loose  still  belonging  to  Peter  at  thep» 
ent  time,  had  really  been  meant ;  but  Christ  employed  tiie  oppoato 
mode  of  expression.     The  power  of  acting  as  spiritual  judges  mB  Oh 
trusted   to  bishops  only  during  the  period  of  their  natural  Htjs." 
Turning  upon  the  abbot  himself,  he  said  to  him :  '^  If  to  do  penuM 
and  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome  be  one  and  the  same  thing,  iikj 
for  so  long  a  time  hast  thou  received  so  many  souls  into  thy  monistaij 
&r  the  purpose  of  doing  penance,  and,  retaining  them  there  insteii 
of  sending  them  to  Rome,  made  them  rather  serve  thyself?     Forai 
thou  sayest,  thou  hast  a  congregation  of  a  hundred  and  forty  moDh, 
all  of  whom  came  to  thee  and  gave  themselves  to  the  monasteiyfir 
the  sake  of  penance,  and  not  one  of  whom  thou  sufferest  to  go  to 
Rome."     By  so  doing  he  must  call  down  on  himself  that  sentence  of 
our  Lord  against  those  who  gave  offence  to  the  least.     There  was  ne 
greater  offence  than  to  hinder  a  man  from  taking  the  course  wbich 
would  lead  him  to  eternal  blessedness.     We  perceive  here  the  averra 
of  Claudius  to  the  monastic  life,  and  to  tiie  rule  of  the  abbots.    Ibe- 
odemir  had  reproached  him  with  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  Dond- 
nus  apostolicus.     He  replied,  ^'  The  title  of  apostolicus  does  not  be- 
long to  him  who  administers  a  bishopric  founded  by  an  apostle,  bat  to 
him  who  truly  fulfils  the  apostoUcal  vocation :  i  to  those  who  oocapj 
the  place  without  fulfilling  the  vocation,  should  be  applied  the  passage 
in  Matthew  23:  12."     Doubtless  he  meant  to  say  that  he  felt  in  ik>- 
wise  bound  to  obey  the  pope,  where,  as  in  this  matter,  the  pope  stood 
opposed  to  the  apostolical  doctrine.^ 

Theodemir  hereupon  wrote  an  apology  in  opposition  to  Claudius,  in 
which,  80  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  fragments  that  have  been  pre- 
served,3  he  made  a  good  defence  of  himself  on  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples inculcated  within  the  pale  of  the  Prankish  church.  "  If  the  monks 
—  says  he  —  are  bound  by  their  special  calling  to  a  quiet  residence  in 
one  spot,  and  hence  cannot  for  special  reasons  undertake  the  journey 
to  Rome,  it  is  still  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  this,  to  consider  h 
a  praiseworthy  thing  for  men  to  undertake,  out  of  love  for  the  heavenly 
land,  so  toilsome  a  journey,  and  visit  the  churches  of  those  apostles, 
with  whose  souls  it  is  impossible  for  them  here  to  mingle.  Although 
the  passage  in  1  Tim.  ii.  might  be  rightly  applied  against  such  aa  sup 
pose  that  men  can  pray  only  where  an  altar  has  been  erected,  or  relics 
are  to  be  found,  yet  though  permitted  and  bound  to  pray  in  eveiy 
place,  men  may  still  choose  to  visit  one  particular  spot  for  the  purposes 
of  devotion,  as  Paul  made  a  journey  to  the  temple  in  Jerusalem." 
He  utterly  repelled  the  assertion  of  Claudius  that  the  monks  had  come 
to  him  for  the  sake  of  penance,  and  that  they  were  to  serve  him.    To 

*  Non  ille,  qui  in  cathedra  sedet  apostoli,  Tirtutibns  con^getor.  Therefore  the  oom- 

sed  qui  apostolicnm  implet  officiam.  manity  of  those  who  only  confess  Chnit 

'  Also  the  distinction  of  a  visible  and  in-  outwardly,  without  the  right  dlspositioii'* 

Tisible  charch  is  found  hinted  at  in  ep.  ad  the  church  in  an  improper  sense. 

Galat  f.  142.     Dupliciter  ecdesiam  posse  '  In  the  work  of  Jonas  of  Orleans,  L  TSL 

'"  '        am,  quae  non  habcat  maculam  aut  De  culta  imag.  f.  190.  T.  XIV.  fiibLpilCi 

(Vtt«  corpus  Christi  sit,  et  earn,  quae  Lugd. 
laomiiie  absque  plenis  peifectuiqae 
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ny  this  of  one's  self  mold  be  preenrnptnons  UTOgance  in  any  man. 
It  was  not  to  take  refage  in  him,  but  in  the  mercj  m  the  Lord,  and  to 
seek  salvation  from  Him,  that  they  had  come  to  the  monasteiy. 

Ae  may  be  inferred  &om  the  langoage  of  one  of  his  opponenta, 
Claudius  was  cited  before  an  assembly  of  bishops ;  but  ho  did  not  pre- 
•ont  himaelF,  as  he  could  easily  foresee  that  it  would  be  imposable  for 
Inm  to  come  to  any  understanding  with  the  bishops  of  this  country ; 
ind  perhaps  in  the  contempt  which  he  expressed  for  them,  he  yielded 
too  much  to  his  indignation  ag^nst  Buperstitdon.'  But  it  ia  remark- 
kble,"  thai  the  bishops  took  no  further  steps  against  him,  whether  they 
were  deterred  by  the  favor  in  which  Claudius  stood  with  the  emperor, 
or  whether  they  were  drawn  away  &om  this  matter  by  other  outward 
affiun  which  they  considered  of  greater  moment.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  tract  of  Claudius  in  defence  of  his  opnions  furnished  abun- 
dant occasion  for  char^g  him  with  heresy ;  it  was  complained  of  be- 
tan  the  emperor  Lewis,^  as  a  work  contuning  heretical  views,  and  so 
it  was  regarded  by  men  of  note.  A  number  of  propositions  were  ex- 
acted from  it  which  were  pronounced  heretical ;  *  and  a  certain  Duo- 
gal,  probably  from  Scotiand  or  Ireland,  undertook,  in  the  year  827,» 
to  rrfute  it,  and  called  upon  the  Frank  princes  to  take  measures  for 
preventing  the  spread  of  these  errors.  The  emperor  Lewis  himself 
gave  it  in  charge  to  Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans,  to  write  a  refutation  of 
the  above  mentioned  propositions.  But  ae  in  the  meanwhile,  about  ^e 
mar  839,  Claudius  died,  Jonas  suffered  the  matter  to  lie.'  But  when 
ne  was  informed  that  Claudius  bad  succeeded  in  gaining  admission  for 
his  principles  in  those  districts,  and  had  left  behind  him  a  party  which 
followed  them,  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  resume  and  complete 
tbo  work  he  had  undertaken. 

Jonas  approved  the  aeal  of  Claadius  agtunst  &e  image-worship  <^ 
Italy ;  but  be  finds  fault  with  Mm  for  not  having  proceeded  with  more 
forbearance  and  caution,  and  distinguished  the  right  use  of  images 
bom  the  abuse  of  them,''  for  arrogantly  asserting  that  he  alone  taught 
the  truth,  for  confounding  the  moderate  use  of  images  in  the  Frank 
ud  German  chnrch  with  the  Italian  image-worship,  For  not  sparing 
sven  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  for  attacking  the  worship  of  the  smts 
■ltd  pilgrimages.  In  defence  of  the  veneration  p^d  to  the  sign  of  the 
crotB  he  ^vca  a  reason,  which  he  might  have  applied  indeed  with  equal 
im^ety  to  the  worship  of  images:  "The  whole  act — he  sud — was 
Dot  an  expression  of  reverence  for  the  cross,  but  a  mark  of  re  verence  and 
love  to  him,  who  by  the  cross  destroyed  the  power  of  death."  He  E^ke 

*  Dongal  rcmarka  ia  hii  tract  ag^nit  '  Ai  he  himKlf  uji,  two  jt*it  after  the 
CImDdiiu  (1.  c.  f.  323) ;  Bennit  ad  couTcn-    Fkruuui  ijnod  on  Images. 

torn  occnrrare  episropornm,  Tocaiu  illonitn  '  Ai  iM  hlnuelf  aaji  in  the  abore  dUd 

lynodnm  conETegatumem  aunornm.  preface. 

*  Tor  this  Dnngal  acriues  them  ;  Hii  ni-  '  Immoderatnj  et  (ndierrotnfl  xclni.  Quia 
■faun  patienteB  haec  diaiioi  diuimolani  errorem  gregii  ini  laiione  dirigcre  neglexit, 
DOD  debaerant.  et  eornm  aniinia  scandnlnui  gpnemrit  eE  iix 

'  See  the  preface  to  the  woA  of  bishop  ani  detestationMn  eos  qoodom  modo  pr»- 
lonai  againat  Claudiui.  nunpera  cMgit.    I^  c  f.  I6B. 

*  The  saine  which  we  here  aToil  onr- 
Hlra  o<  aa  the  work  of  Claodini  himMlf 
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of  the  custom  of  bowing  the  head  and  kisEnngHlie  books  of  fhe  acni 
Scriptures,  alluding  particularly  to  that  custom  in  the  chureh  where  Ae 
clergy,  after  the  lesson  from  the  gospels  had  been  read,  kissed  om 
after  another  the  holy  evangelists,  an  act — he  said  —  intended  to  ahow 
reverence  and  love  to  Him  whose  word  had  just  been  read— ooi  te 
the  parchment  and  ink,  but  to  the  author  of  the  lawJ  As  to  pi 
grimages,  Jonas  agreed  with  Claudius,  that  they  could  not  be  reguded 
as  anything  good  in  themselves,  aside  from  the  disposition  and  motiiv 
of  those  who  made  them;  but  the  same — he  supposed — mi^t  b 
said  of  all  good  works.  To  fast,  to  give  ahns,  was  no  good  thing  irka 
done  from  pride  and  vanity.  Claudius  ought  therefore  to  have  judge! 
of  pilgrimages  also  according  to  the  diflferent  motiyes  with  whidb  iisj 
were  undertaken.^  He  himself  ascribes  to  plgrimages  to  Borne,  ufr 
dertaken  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  intercessions  of  the  aposfli 
Peter,  so  much  worth  as  this,  that  they  had  an  influence  to  awaken  ml 
for  the  worship  of  Grod,  and  that  works  undertaken  from  love  to  Ood 
were  sure  to  have  their  reward.  Moreover,  it  was  a  pindple  iifr 
planted  m  the  human  mmd,  that  the  actual  beholding  of  a  thing  ope* 
rated  more  strongly  on  the  feelings,  than  hearing  the  reports  c£  oth- 
ers.*'* After  the  same  manner  Walafnd  Strabo  expressed  himself  on 
this  subject,^  in  his  liturgical  work  written  about  the  year  840,  and  ^ 
titled :  De  exordiis  et  incrementis  rerum  ecclesiasticarum.  He  tix) 
declared  himself^  opposed  to  both  the  erroneous  extremes,  the  unocfr 
ditional  rejection  of  images,  and  that  veneration  of  them  which  hm- 
dered  on  idolatry.  "  ff  the  arts  of  the  painter  and  sculptor  —  saji 
he  —  must  be  censured,  because  their  works  mislead  the  uncultivated 
to  adoration,  then  God  might  be  blamed  for  having  formed  creatures 
which,  by  the  impression  they  produce,  mislead  erring  mortals  to  pay 
them  divine  honors.  If  we  ought  to  destroy  images  on  account  of  thtf 
abuse  of  them,  so  on  the  same  principle  we  ought  to  destroy  churches, 
lest  some  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  omnipresent  God  is  limited 
to  a  particular  place.  Thus  it  might  happen,  that  in  attempting  to 
avoid  everything  which  might  furnish  occasion  of  error  to  the  simple, 
nothing  would  be  left  to  us  as  a  means  of  exercising  our  devotion,  or 
of  elevating  the  simple  and  ignorant  to  the  love  of  invisible  things." 
Archbishop  Ilinkmar,  of  Rheims,®  also  still  advocated  the  same  princi- 
ples, as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  he  describes  the  image-wo^ 
shippers  and  the  iconoclasts  among  the  Greeks  as  two  parties  who 

'  He  defends,  it  is  trne,  the  adoratio  era-  *  From  A.  D.  842,  abbot  of  BeicheDii 

ds  attacked  by  Claudius,  but  he  softens  (Augia),  not  far  from  Constance, 

this  expression  by  the  added  explanation :  ^  C.  8. 

Volnmus  more   ecclesiastico  ob  recorda-  '  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Hinkmar^t 

tlonem  passionis  dominicae  cmcem  adorare  tract,  probably  occasioned  by  the  contio- 

L  e.  salutare.  T.  II.  f.  183.  versies  then  existing  on  this  subject,  which 

^  '  Satios  itaqne  erat.  te  hoc  opus  ex  men-  Flodoard  quotes  in  his  history  of  Rheims, 

tis  pensasse  jndicio,  et  sicut  alia  media  bona,  has  not  come  down  to  our  times.    Scripsit 

ita  et  hoc  nnoque  aut  cordis  devotione  jn-  etiam  libmm  flagitantibus  ooepiscopjs  na* 

dicasse  utile  Tel  certe  ob  indevotionem  mi-  tribus  suis,  qnaliter  intagines  salvatoris  nl 

nus  profuturum  sanxisse.    L.  Ill  f.  189.  sanctorum  ipsins  yenenmdae  sint  cam  epi- 

'  oane   est  etiam   proprium    humanae  logo  qoodam  metiioe  digesto.    L.  IIL  & 

Benti,  non  adeo  oompongi  ex  anditifl,  licat  99. 
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red  on  opposite  extremes ;  that  he  set  over  against  both  extremes 
e  tradition  of  the  fathers  and  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  that 
I  speaks  with  approbation  of  the  Carolinian  books,  wliich  he  had 
ad  in  his  youth.'     Nevertheless,  at  such  a  time  when  the  tendency 

the  religious  spirit  was  so  strongly  directed  to  sense,  when  there 
18  such  a  lack  of  educated  clergymen,  and  the  influence  of  the  Bom- 
I  church  in  which  image-worship  reigned  supreme,  was  so  great,  this 
perstition  could  not  fall  eventually  to  pass  over  also  to  the  church 

the  Franks.  Especially  as  the  dark  times  of  the  tenth  century 
)re  now  commencing,  times  so  inauspicious  to  pure  religion,  that  al- 
ady  at  the  synod  of  Trosley  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  we  find 
e  bishops  complaining  thus :  ^'  It  is  to  be  charged  to  our  negligence 
id  ignorance  and  to  that  of  our  fellow-laborers,  that  in  the  churches 
any  are  to  be  found  sunk  in  the  lowest  vice,  and  multitudes  almost 
ithout  number  of  every  sex  and  order,  who  to  the  years  of  old  age 
ire  never  obtained  so  much  correct  knowledge  of  the  simple  faith,  as 

be  able  to  repeat  the  words  of  the  confession  of  faith,  or  of  the 
aid's  prayer."* 

Tet  even  in  these  times  of  gross  darkness,  individual  instances  were 
>t  wanting  of  a  countervailing  influence,  proceeding  from  organs  of  a 
irer,  Christian  spirit.  We  see  shining  forth  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
yrkness  a  man,  for  example,  like  NUus,  who,  at  any  period,  might 
istly  be  esteemed  a  clear  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  in  the  same 
nintry,  which  was  at  that  time  the  seat  of  the  worst  superstition,  in 
aly,  stood  forth  an  individual,  not  to  be  compared  indeed  with  NUus 
r  purity  of  disposition  and  zeal  sanctified  and  ennobled  by  the  spirit 
'  love  and  gentleness,  but  still  manfully  earnest  in  contending  with  the 
x^Iy  Christianity  of  the  times,  and  the  immorality  which  served  as  its 
v>p, — Ratherius,  bishop  of  Verona.  He  attacked  with  boldness  and 
gor,  the  conduct  of  the  wicked  clergy,  who  by  encouraging  men  to 
iy  on  absolution,  and  indulgences,  without  impressing  on  their  hearts 
le  nature  and  the  conditions  of  true  penitence,  did  but  confirm  them 
.  their  sinful  propensities.  Such  clergymen,  he  styled  murder er%  of 
vh?  The  same  bishop  also  enjoins  it  on  his  parochial  priests,  as  a 
ity,  not  to  bestow  absolution  on  any  man  for  any  reasons  whatsoever, 
iless  he  gave  signs  of  true  penitence.'*  It  is  a  fact  which  serves  to 
laracterize  both  him  and  his  clergy,  that  the  latter  found  fault  with 
im  because  he  made  the  way  of  salvation  too  hard  for  the  people,  and 
romised  tlie  kingdom  of  heaven  to  none  but  the  suffering.*  In  par- 
milar,  he  distinguished  himself  in  his  fasirsermons  by  the  boldness  and 
dcision  with  which  he  attacked  every  species  of  mock  penitence,  and 

'  See  the  opnsciilara  contra  Ilincin.  Lau-  lo,  et  adaltcrinae  absolntionis,  largitionis 

mensem,  c  20.  T.  II.  opp.  f.  457.  vel  certe  benedictionis  flagcllo  aut  pessimo- 

•  C.  15.  rum  actaam  interficiat  illos  exemplo.    De 

■  He  speaks  of  ecclesiastics,  who  ob-  contemptu  canonum  P.  I.  H7.  ed-Ballerin. 

(red  the  church  laws  so  far  as  to  refrain  f.  355 ;  or  D*Achery  spicileg.  T.  I.  f.  350. 
\m  beatinj*  sinners  with  the  fist  or  with        *  Nullos  vestmm,  minus  digne  poenitcn- 

is;  but  who  did  them  a  fouler  wrong,  in  tern  cujoscnnqno  rci  gratia  ad  reconcilia- 

it  thev  murdered  them  spiritually.    Si  tionem  addacat    In  his  Synodica,  S  8- 
n  perrutiat   tidcles  delinqnentes  (quod        ^  Calamitosis  Ute  solum  regniim  Dd 

caDonibus  interdidtor)  pogno  rel  baca-  promktit,  L  c  D'Acheiy,  f.  358. 
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all  the  props  of  a  false  security  joined  to  a  flanfiil  life.  Thus  he  in- 
veighd  a<j;am»t  those,^  who  would  indemnifj  themselyes  forfiutmiii 
some  i^irtieular  season,  by  dninkeimess  and  gluttony  at  other  liaa, 
"  T?ief/  have  not  rightly  fasted  —  said  he  —  who  save  what  they  hm 
abstracted  from  their  bodies,  as  an  offering  either  for  their  appetites  or 
for  their  avarice.  Nor  is  there  anything  which  can  please  God  m  Ae 
fasts  of  those  who  in  the  season  of  fasting  are  Btill  busy  with  calammeB, 
contentions,  and  other  evil  works.  It  were  better,  as  St.  JeitHne  saji, 
to  put  up  daily  with  a  less  amount  of  food,  than  to  fast  severely  lU  at 
one  time.  It  were  better,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  the  latter 
may  be  done  out  of  mere  vanity."  Again,  he  says,  "  We  ou^t  not 
to  sup]x>80,  that  good  can  be  balanced  off  against  evil ;  that  one  mif 
fast,  for  instance,  give  alms,  forgive  injuries,  pray,  and  iiien  be  aDoved 
to  commit  adultery  or  other  crimes  with  impunity  ;  for  the  for^venM 
of  sin  is  pn^mised  to  none,  but  those  who  repent  of  it  and  forsake  it"* 
He  spoke  against  those,  who  ascribed  undue  importance  to  a  dead  iid 
unproductive  faith,  and  to  a  participation  in  the  outward  fellowdiipof 
the  clmrch  ;  who  promised  all  baptized  and  orthodox  Christians  final 
salvation  though  they  might  have  to  endure  the  pains  of  poi^gatDiy; 
who  said,  God  is  too  merciful  to  suffer  any  man  who  is  a  Chr£&n  to 
be  lost  in  hell,  though  they  would  have  said  the  truth,  had  theymAet- 
stood,  that  no  man  is  a  Christian  but  he  who  does  the  will  of  Chiut 
So  far  was  such  a  dead  faith  without  works  from  being  of  any  avail, 
that  on  the  contrary  they  are  the  more  deserving  of  pumshment,  who 
possess  the  means  of  grace  so  far  beyond  others,  and  yet  make  do  use 
of  them  for  their  own  improvement.  He  exposed  the  foUy  of  reiving 
on  any  species  of  good  works  whatever,  to  which  a  false  value  wafl 
ascribed  when  isolated  as  an  opus  operatum  and  considered  apart  from 
the  temper  of  the  heart ;  as  for  example,  when  property  wrongly  ae- 
quired  was  given  as  alms.  The  essential  thing  was,  to  seek  to  do 
good,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  idle  fame  of  it,  but  for  the  honor  of  God's 
law,  and  from  sxmpatliy  with  all  that  is  human.  Everything  depend- 
ed on  the  (lisiK>sition  of  tlie  heart ;  and  he  who  was  so  poor  as  to  have 
nothing  to  give,  could  still  give  himself,  that  is,  his  heart,  in  a  sympa- 
thizing love.^  In  exliorting  to  prayer,  he  also  speaks  against  the  opas 
operatum,  and  |)oints  to  the  uiward  temper  as  the  essential  thing. 
*'  They  —  says  he  —  do  not  rightly  pray,  who  ask  of  the  Lord,  not  that 
which  he  has  commanded  us  to  ask,  but  rather  that  which  he  has  fo^ 
bidden :  for  lie  bids  us  to  long  and  seek  after  heavenly  things,  while 
we  seek  after  the  things  of  earth.  He  bids  us  pray  for  those  who  pe^ 
secute  us ;  but  we  tliink  impious  prayers  against  them."     He  spite 

»  D'Arhery.  f.  384  ot  scq.  '  Vid.  1.  c.  f  .386.     So  also  in  the  VI 

•  So  also  j)nicloquionim,  1.  VI.  Martcne  book  of  his  Praeloquia  Martene  ct  Dui*n^ 

ct  Duraiul.  inomnncntor.  ct  scriptor.  vet.  T.  IX.  f.  943 :  Qao^Uihet  bonum  qnanqnam 

collcctio,  T.  IX.  f  948:  Pocnitcntiam  vero  miTiimiim,  si  propter  caritatem  facis.  seci- 

ncc  iste  nee  ille  diirne  a^rere  eonvinritnr.  si  rus  esto,  cum  fructu  faeis.  Si  propter  alind 

dum  unum  qiio<lliJ>et   vitiuni  sese  mace-  facis,  ne  erre.s,  inanitcr  facis.    A  qnolibrt 

rando  insequitur,  aliud  simile  aut  forsitan  malo  si  caritatis  amore  coinpesceri<,  nMV* 

grovius  aat  certc  plura  alia  committors  non  cede  non  carebis.  Si  ob  aliml  agis,  nee  rcsii 

Tcrotur.  nednm  gratia  digniu  haberis. 
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t  the  seemingly  devoat,  who  spent  the  night  in  prayer  and  spir- 

BongB,  but  the  day  in  idleness  and  imcharitableness,  though  the 

"was  meant  for  labor,  and  the  night  for  repose.    Trae  prayer — 

id  —  is  that  which  springs  from  worshipping  God  in  spirit  and  in 

-tsh.     The  opinion  which  Ratherius  entertained  of  pilgrimages,  may 

Q^tiiered  fn>m  the  record  of  his  own  meditations  on  a  certain  occa- 

In  the  year  966,  when  on  the  eve  of  a  journey  to  Rome  on  mat- 

of  business,  he  proposed  the  question  to  himself,  why  am  I  going 

mef^    "  Not — he  answered  —  for  the  sake  of  prayer,"  arguing 

John  4:  21,  that  every  man  can  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in 

Lth  even  in  his  own  house.     "  Nor  is  it  to  learn  what  is  good  and 

[-pleasing  to  God,       Micah  6:  8,  "  He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man, 

is  good ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly, 

to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God ;  —  not  merely 

en  we  go  to  Rome,  but  in  whatever  other  place  we  may  find  our- 

^res.     But  he  walks  constantly  with  God,  who  never  departs  from 

""    commandments.     In  this  consists  the  law  and  the  prophets,  that 

"^^  at  all  times,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  follow  Christ." 

The  earnest  desire  of  Ratherius  to  promote  spiritual  views  of  Chris- 
"^tlanity,  led  him  to  use  his  influence  against  a  8i)eeies  of  sensuous  an- 
^T  ttropomorphism,  which  through  the  fault  of  ignorant  and  uncultivated 
^  ecclesiastics,  had  agsun  become  widely  diffused.^  But  in  this  case  it 
mu  certainly  not  less  CNddent  than  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  Anthro- 
pomorphites,  that  it  was  a  tendency  which  could  be  grappled  with  and 
?  sabdued,  not  by  any  negative  process,  not  by  attacking  the  single  er- 
;  rors,  which  were  connected  with  this  mode  of  thinking,  but  only  by 
operating,  through  the  spirit  of  Christianity  itself  on  the  very  ground- 
work of  this  mode  of  thinking  and  spiritualizing  it,  from  the  inmost 
centre  of  the  Christian  consciousness.  He  was  informed  that  the 
priests  of  the  see  of  Viccnza  entertained  altogether  sensuous  and  an- 
thropomorphic  notions  of  God,  taking  the  figurative  representations  of 
the  Old  Testament  simply  in  their  literal  sense.  This  led  him  in  one 
of  his  sermons  to  attack  these  fleshly  rices,  and  to  speak  of  the  divine 
being  as  a  spirit.  But  he  thus  gave  oflence  to  the  great  mass,  who 
had  never  been  used  to  represent  anything  to  themselves  except  under 
some  form  of  sense,  and  who  therefore  supposed  they  must  lose  the 
whole,  if  they  gave  up  the  sensuous  form  under  which  they  conceived 
it.  Even  some  of  his  own  priests  imagined,  like  those  ancient  Anthro- 
pomorpiutes,  that  their  God  had  been  taken  away  from  them,  since  it 
was  only  under  the  form  of  such  images  they  could  behold  him.3  In 
like  manner  ho  objected  to  the  sensuous  notions  which  the  rude  multi- 
tude, and  uneducated  clergy  framed  to  themselves,  of  a  God  seated  on 
a  golden  throne,  and  surrounded  by  a  throng  of  winged  angels.  A 
story  had  been  circidated  that  on  a  certain  Monday,  mass  would  bi 

>  Itinorarium  Hatherii  Romam  cuntis,  at  *  Quid  modo  facicmufl.    Usqae  nunc  ali- 

tho  VfC^nning.  quid  visum  est  nobis  de  Deo  scire,  modo 

*  Bo'rcnjrar  calls  them  infinitissimos  ad  vidctur  nobis,  quod  niliil  omnino  sit  Deni, 

eonim  i-omparationcm,  qui  circa  hoc  rccte  si  caput  non  hi&bct,  etc.    Vid«  D'Acherf, 

sentiuat  ed.  Vischer.  png.  116.  1.  c.  fol.  388. 
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celebrated  by  the  angel  Michael.    As  might  be  expected,  a  mkad* 
titiide  flocked  to  the  church  where  such  au  extraordinaiy  mas  is  Id  I  i 
be  held,  which  was  a  source  of  no  small  gain  to  the  priosts.    Bdb  1 1 
therius  t(X)k  great  pains  to  introduce  and  foster  more  spiiitoal  tmi, 
and  to  destroy  those  idols,  as  he  called  them,  which  men  had  fined 
out  of  their  own  imagination.^     lie  attacked  the  superstitioD  lU 
pretended  to  cure  diseases  by  the  use  of  amulets  and  chanas,  nd  i 
raise  or  husli  storms  by  forms  of  incantation.^     "  The  miracles  wno^ 
by  the  holy  men  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  —  said  he— 1« 
not  their  onm  work,  but  the  work  of  God  through  their  instrumenteiibf. 
Tlieir  faith,  the  faith  to  which  our  Lord  ascribes  such  power,  Mlk 
17: 11^  accomplished  this.     Neither  the  devil  nor  any  evil-minded  DM 
could  produce  such  effects,  to  the  injury  of  others  ;  but  God  prodoM 
them  whenever  he  pleases,  by  the  hands  of  his  servants ;  and  being » 
finitely  good  pnxluces  them  only  for  the  benefit  of  mankind."' 

Among  these  organs  of  a  right  Christian  spirit,  who  fou^t  nrMii* 
superstition,  and  the  worldly  temper  dressed  out  in  the  garb  of  Chrii' 
tianity,  we  may  place  also  Odo,  the  abbot  of  Cluny.  In  the  intndofr 
tion  to  his  biographical  notice  of  count  Gerald  of  Aurilly,  a  piotf  by* 
man,  he  notices  as  among  the  particular  marks  of  a  holy  mio,  tbe 
Christian  virtues  and  deeds  of  mercy,  these  being  the  more  acceptable 
qualities  in  the  sight  of  God,  though  miracles  are  valued  ataimek 
higher  rate  by  the  multitude  ;*  "for — says  he,  assigning  hisreasoos 
—  our  liord  in  the  final  judgment  will  say  to  many,  who  had  profhe- 
sied  and  perR>rmed  wonders,  I  never  knew  you.  But  to  those  wbo 
have  led  a  righteous  life,  he  will  say :  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father." 
And  in  liLs  j)roface  to  the  second  book  he  said  of  those,  who  refused  to 
allow  to  this  (Jerald  tlie  title  of  saint,  because  he  was  neither  m&rtjr 
nor  Confessor,  nor  had  ever  wrought  a  miracle  :^  "  They  ought  to  know, 
that  the  name  martyr  and  confessor  might  be  applied  not  only  to  Um, 
but  to  every  one,  wlio  in  the  conflict  with  sin,  has  borne  his  croaSjOr 
by  good  works  glorified  God  ;  for  men  confess  or  deny  God  by  thdr 
works,  as  the  sacred  Scriptures  teach,  1  John  2:  3.  Rom.  2:  23.  Bat 
what  would  tliey,  who  like  the  Jews  demand  miracles,  say  of  John  4e 
Baptist,  who  never  performed  a  miracle  in  his  life  ?  For  although 
miracles  were  not  wholly  wanting  m  the  life  and  works  of  the  indiridiuJ 
of  whom  we  are  speaking,  yet  to  those  who  ask  for  them  we  dall  con- 
tent oui-solvos  with  this  one  reply,  that  the  great  miracle  of  his  life 
was  his  contenij)t  of  earthly  goods."  This  correct  appreciation  of 
miracles  from  the  properly  Christian  point  of  view,  this  inclination  to 
set  a  higher  value  upon  the  moral  power  of  Christianity,  is  a  tnit 

'  Qnoquomodo  idolji  tibi  in  cordc  coc-  rctnlerunt,  sod  disciplinatnm  vivwdi  ao- 

pisti  stultissinio  fahricaro.  diiin  et  opera  miscrii-oniiae,  quae  Dcomi- 

•  Pracloquior,  1.  1.  Ibl.  15  et  21.  ed.  Bal-  gis  placeiu,  non  pauca.     De  vita  S.Gcr*Ui 
Icrin.  1. 1.  ])nicf.  Bibliotheca  Claniai'ensu,  i  6?« 

'  Facit  hoc  per  servos  snos,  cum  ei  [)la-  ^  Thu>  stronjjly  he  expresses  himsflf  itt 

cncrit  Dcus,  et  cum  sit  simimc  bonu^,  l>c-  his  zeal  for  the  recog^niiion  of  the  comBK* 

nipne  ut  l>onus.     Scrmo  II.  de  ascensioiie,  wortli  and  dignity  of  Christians:  illi  <l^ 

D'Acher}',  f.  400.  delirant,  quod  nee  martyr  nee  confesMC  itr 

*  The  wtncsses  of  his  life,  qui  signa  qui-  leat  dicL 
dem,  quae  valgus  magni  pcndit,  non  molta 
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wbich  everywhere  distinguishes  the  abbot  of  Cluny,  Thus,  after  hav- 
ing related  how  Oerald  forgave  a  man  who  attempted  to  rob  him,  and 
how  he  made  the  man  a  present  of  that  which  he  intended  to  steal,  he 
adds  in  reference  to  this  trial  of  patience  and  love :  ^'  His  conduct  in 
fliis  case  seems  to  me  a  greater  wonder,  than  if  he  had  turned  the  thief 
into  a  stone. "^  We  discern  here  the  tradition  of  the  genuinely  Chris- 
tian spirit,  a  tradition  whose  current  flowed  steadily  through  every 
eentury,  and  which  enabled  many  even  in  these  times  of  darkness,  to 

aprehend  the  miracle  according  to  its  true  Christian  sense,  for  we  find 
ie  views  entertained  also  by  others  of  this  period.'  To  show  that  it 
iras  possible  even  for  one  who  was  a  layman  to  lead  a  pious  life,  Odo 
eomposed  his  biographical  account  of  count  Gerald  of  Aurilly,  a  man 
Aitinguished  above  those  of  his  own  order,  by  his  diligent  and  faithful 
study  of  the  Scriptures,^  by  his  devotional  habits,  his  lively  sympathy 
in  all  Christian  objects,  his  beneficence  and  his  gentle  treatment  of  hw 
tenants.^  "  As  this  man  —  says  he,  in  the  preface  to  his  Life — lived 
like  Noah  among  his  contemporaries  according  to  the  law  of  God,  so 
Qod  has  set  him  apart  as  a  witness  to  all,  that  beholding  in  him  an  ex- 
ample near  at  hand  of  a  pious  life,  others  may  be  awakened  to  emula- 
tion, and  that  it  may  not  be  thought  a  difficult  or  impossible  thing  to 
observe  the  divine  precepts,  when  they  are  seen  to  be  observed  by  a 
layman,  and  a  great  man  of  the  world.  "^ 

Such  solitary  examples  and  organs  of  the  genuinely  Christian  spirit, 
as  those  just  described,  could  not,  however,  oppose  any  effectual  check 
to  the  superstition  which  had  fiistened  itself  upon  the  worship  of  ssdnts 
and  relics,  and  other  corrupt  elements  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church, 

'  Certe  mihi  vidctur,  quod  id  maj^s  ad-  fnerant  et  ipsa.    Then  we  find  extolled  aa 

miratione  di^um  git,  quam  si  farem  rigcre  above  all  miracles,  his  perseverance  and 

in  saxi  dariticm  feci:$set,  1. 1,  c.  26.  constanov.  amid  every  trial,  in  the  good 

'  So  writes  the  abbot  Amnlph  of  Mctz,  resolutions  he  tiad  once  formed :  Quid  enim 

in  the   last  times  of  the  tenth  century :  glorioiiius,  quod  victus  ab  eo  ubi({ue  hostis, 

•Perseverance  in  good  works  to  the  end  is  Deo  vinccnto  succubuit?    MabiUon  acta 

more  than  all  miracles."    Nee  signomm  sanctor.  O.  B.  Sacc,  VI.  P.  n.  f.  346. 

Tel  miracalorum  novitAtem  plerumque  dif-  '  Owing  to  the  feebleness  of  his  health 

lerentiam  ftucere  sanctitatis,  vel  inde  paten-  when  a  cliild,  liis  parents  doubted,  whether 

ter  ostenditur,  qnod  per  malos  hacc  ali-  he  would  be  fit  to  enter  the  order  of  knights, 

quando  fiant,  multosqne  ecclesia  summo  and  hence  gave  his  education  such  a  direc- 

lionore  colit,  dc  quibus  an  uno  saltem  signo  tion  that  in  case  of  necessity  he  might  en- 


archbishop  of  Triers,  in  the  year  1042,  pro-  customary  for  persons  of  liis  class.    Undo 

posed  to  pope  Benedict  IX.  the  canoniza-  factum  est,  ut  propemodum  pleniter  scrip- 

tion  of  a  certain  hermit  Simeon,  he  wrote  turarum  sericm  disceret  atque  multos  cleri- 

to  him:  Non  tam  signa,  quae  fidelibus  et  corum  quantumlibct  sciolos  in  ejus  cogni- 

infidelibns  communia  sunt,  quam  fidei  vir-  tione  praeiret 

tns,  qua  fideles  ab  infidelibus  sequestrati  *  He  was  opposed  to  the  cruel  punish- 

sunt,  qua  ipse  dum  adhuc  in  corpore  man-  ments,  wliich  were  still  in  practice  at  that 

eret,  plurimum  viguit,  de  ejus  sanctitate  time,  such  as  maimings.    (Mo  savs  of  him, 

DOS  certos  reddit.      Vid.  Mabillon  Acta  1. 1,  c.  20 :  Nunquam  auditum  est,  ut  m 

laactor.  Sacc.  VI.  P.  I.  f  370.    And  in  the  pracsente  quilibet  aut  morte  punitus  sit  auft 

Life  of  Herluin,  abbot  of  the  monastenr  of  truncatus  mcmbris. 

Bee  in  Normandy,  who  lived  in  the  later  ^  Nee  observantia  mandatorum  Dei  gr»- 

times  of  this  centuiy,  it  is  said :  Referimos  vis  aut  impossibUis  aestimctur,  quoniam 

miracnla,  sed  eis,  undo  vulgus  fert  senten-  qoidem  haec  a  laico  et  potente  homine  ob- 

tiim,  mnltam  paaciora,  qnanqaam  non  de-  senrata  Tidentiir. 

VOL.  m.  88 
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and  which  was  promoted  rather  than  fought  down  hj  tlie  multitiidie  rf 
incompetent  ecclesiastics. 

But  while  on  the  one  hand,  the  superstition  which  attached  itself  to 
the  worship  of  saints  and  relics  bordered  nearly  on  paganism,^  we  nu^ 
trace  on  the  other,  the  signs  of  such  a  reaction  against  the  woniUp  ct 
saints  as  seems  to  betray  a  misapprehension  or  entire  disregard  of  tb» 
Christian  element  at  bottom,  in  the  consciousness  of  the  ennobleiiieflt 
of  man's  nature  by  being  raised  to  the  fellowship  of  a  divine  life — ai 
seems  to  betray  some  approach  to  an  abstract  Deism.  In  oppositiaii  to 
this  tendency,  Ratherius  the  antagonist  of  superstition  defended  dil 
worship  of  ssdnts.  Some  one  had  taken  offence  at  the  hymn  song  oi 
the  festival  of  AU-saints,  particularly  at  an  expresfflon  there  used  oofr 
ceming  the  reign  of  the  samts,^  as  if  it  ascribed  too  much  dignity  to  flu 
saints,  and  detracted  from  the  honor  due  to  (jod  alone.  ^^  It  woold 
have  been  the  more  proper  expression  —  to  say,  the  saints  are  blessed 
with  God,  not  that  they  reigned  with  him."  "  As  if,"  said  RatheriuB, 
*'  to  be  blessed,  to  reign,  to  live  with  God,  were  not  all  one  and  the 

*  One  characteristic  example  of  pagan  sola  vcsana  voluptatef  at  sic  tantum  mMh 

•nperstition  is  the  following.    While  tho  rem  stipem  vel  quacstam  a  plcbe  perciph 

above  mentioned  Komuald  was  residing  in  ant.     The  writer  of  tliis  Life  nwotunu  me 

France,  the  report  got  abroad  that  he  was  example  of  an  old  woman,  who  threw  ha- 

about  to  leave  that  country,  when  the  peo-  self  down,  with  her  head  and  face  ▼oled, 

pie  proposed,  if  they  could  not  prevent  the  before  the  tomb  of  this  archbishop  God^ 

execution  of  his  purpose  in  any  other  wny,  hard  of  Hildesheim,  who  was  alrcadr  n* 

to  kill  hini ;  so  that  ut  least  they  ini;;lit  have  puted  a  saint, — ^and  rolling  herself  about, 

the  bodv  of  the  saint  as  a  protection  from  suddenly  stood  up,  saying  she  had  been 

evil ;  which  Damiani,  in  his  account  of  his  cured  of  a  blindness  of  many  years.  Wbct 

life,  calls   an    im])ia    pictas,  c.  IV^.  §20.  the  report  of  this  wonderful  event  had  ben 

Whenever  a  person  died,  who  had  been  spread  far  and  wide,  the  people  and  the 

particularly  venerated  and  loved  on  account  clergy  hastened  to  the  spot,  among  whom 

of  his  piety,  the  people  soon  gathered  about  was  the  bishop  himself.     Already  it  wu 

his  grave  to  pay  him  the  honor  of  a  saint —  proposed  to  hold  a  public  thanksgiving  ii 

Boe  the  account  of  the  life  of  Banlo,  arch-  the  church,  when  certain  villagers  from  the 

bishop  of  Mentz,  c.  VII.  §  69.  10th  June,  same  town  with  the  old  woman,  who  knew 

—  and  very  soon  stories  began  to  be  circu-  her  to  be  a  cheat,  testified  that  she  had  of- 

lated  of  wonderful  cures  iHJifunncd  on  the  ten  been  in  the  practice  of  playing  ask 

spot.     This  was  done,  not  only  in  the  case  tricks.    Bishop  Godehard  used  to  remark 

of  ecclesiastics  and  monks,  but  also  of  lay-  of  such  coses,  that  omng  to  the  nnmber  oi 

men  who  stood  in  high  repute  for  pietv ;  deceivers,  even   tho.sc   were  not  believed 

such,  for  exam])lc,  as  the  parents  of  tfie  who   told  the   truth.    Acta  sanctor.  3IaL 

alM)ve  mentioned  Bardo.    Sec  the  Life  just  T.  I.  f.  517.    As  tho  sale  of  relics  conJd  be 

cited,  §  1.    But  these  stories  al)out  miracles  made  a  profitable  business,  and  the  newt 

were  also  circulated  by  intentional  fraud,  of  their  arrival  in  any  place  immcdiatcW 

Vagnmts  atUictcd,  as  they  gave  ont,  with  brought  out  the  sick  in  crowds  (>ee  the  Life 

sore  diseases,  came  to  the  grave  of  some  ofUabunusMaurus,  bv  his  scholar  Rudolj^ 

individmU  who  had  died  in  the  odor  of  sane-  c.  IL  Acta  sanctor.  lloUand.  Febmar.  T.  L 

tity,  and  thro>\ing  themselves  down  on  it,  f.  .'ilO),  so  this  circumstance  also  i»"as  i 

declared  themselves  suddenly  cured,   ex-  strong  temptation  to  fnmd.     Glaber  Ru- 

pecting  thus  to  receive  a  more  bountiful  dolph  gives  a  remarkable  example  of  t 

alms  from  the  people,  who  would  rejoice  to  {*heat,  who  roved  al>out  tlie  coontry  under 

behold  such  miracles  wrought  by  their  saint  different  names,  with   dead  mcnV  bones. 

In  the  Life  of  Godehard,  archbishop  of  Hil-  These,    as    he  pretended,   were    wonder 

dcshcim.  it  is  related,  c.  VII.  ^  50  :  Propter  working  relics,  which  he  had  discovered  by 

quasdam  vanae  mentis  personas,  quae  in  a  revelation  from  angels.     And  he  made  s 

nostra  patria  usitato  more  per  sacra  loca  profitable  business  of  it.   Vid.  Hist.  L  lY. 

disonrrentes,  se  aut  caecos  aut  debiles  vel  c.  III. 

elin^ues  vel  certe  obsessos  temere  simulant  *  The  words  were 

et  ante  altaria  vel  sepulcra  sanctorum  se  Quicunque  in  alta  sidenun 

coram  populo  volutantcs  pugnisque  tunden-  Rcgnatis  aula  principes. 
tM  sanatos  se  illico  proclamant,  ea  scilicet 
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thmg.  The  olnector  might  be  right,  provided  only  he  so  under- 
stood the  sole  dominion  and  sovereignty  of  God,  as  to  place  no  limits 
to  the  free  grace  of  God,  which  converts  vessels  of  wrath  into  vessels 
of  mercy,  and  not  only  elevates  them  to  the  rank  of  kings,  but  even 
makes  them  partakers  of  the  divine  nature."^ 

But  in  this  period  the  worship  of  saints  underwent  a  change,  occa- 
ooned  by  the  new  system  of  the  church  constitution.  Originally, 
each  church  had  her  particular  saints,  men  who  had  sprung  from  her 
own  bosom,  distinguished  for  their  pious  manner  of  life  and  death, 
and  for  what  they  had  done  and  suffered  for  tiie  church,  and  therefore 
the  objects  of  her  special  veneration.  In  course  of  time,  it  so  hap- 
pened of  its  own  accord,  that  many  of  these,  owing  to  their  important 
position  in  the  development  of  the  church,  or  to  the  fame  of  the  mira- 
eulous  cures  performed  at  their  tombs,  became  the  objects  of  a  more 
general  veneration,  and  that  the  festivals  consecrated  to  their  memoiy 
were  observed,  by  degrees,  through  a  wider  circle  of  churches.  But 
it  was  only  in  this  period,  and  under  the  ecclesiastical  monarchy  of 
the  popes,  now  completely  organized,  that  the  worship  of  a  saint  could 
be  introduced  at  once  into  tiie  practice  of  the  entire  church.  Pope 
John  XV.  set  the  precedent  for  this,  by  a  bull  issued  in  the  year 
973,  which  conferred  this  distinction  on  bishop  Ulrich  of  Augsburg, 
who  had  died  twenty  years  before,  and  whose  pious  and  active  zetd  in  the 
performance  of  every  part  of  his  official  duty,  assuredly  deserved  the 
enduring  remembrance  of  veneration  and  love.  It  was  done  at  the 
motion  of  Liutolf,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  after  a  report  had  been  read 
of  the  life  and  miracles  of  Ulrich.^  The  worship  of  the  samts  was 
defined  in  this  bull,  as  a  worship  to  be  ptdd  through  them  to  the 
Lord,  of  whom  they  had  testified,  as  an  honor  to  tiie  servants  re- 
dounding to  the  glory  of  their  Master,  by  rendering  which,  men  ccgc^ 
Bcious  of  the  imperfection  of  their  own  righteousness  might  hope  to  be 
assisted  by  the  merits  and  intercession  of  those  whom  thev  adored.3 
Thus,  in  the  present  case,  saint-worship  was,  on  the  one  hand,  referred 
back  to  its  ground  in  the  Christian  consciousness,  the  conviction,  that 
Christ  himself  is  represented  in  the  organs  which  are  sanctified  by  his 
spirit ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  immediate  reference  of  the  reli- 
gious consciousness  to  Christ  was  hindered,  by  the  intervention  of 
another  mediation,  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  men  filled  with  the 

'  Qaod  qaidem  recte  faceret,  si  singnU-  dibus  Dei  diudssime  penolvendifl  semper 

rem  Deitatem  cjas,  re^natam,  et  potentiam  valcat  proficere. 

itK  pie  venerando  intcTli^^crct,  ut  gratuitac       ^  Decrcvimus  memoriam  illins  affectn 

miseradoni,  quae  ex  vasls  irae  vai»a  facta  piissiino  et  devotione  fidelissima  veneran- 

miaericordiae  tanto  ditat  manere,  qao  non  dam,  quoniam  sic  adoramus  et  colimus 

reges  tantum  modo  esse  et  vocari,  sed  insu-  reliqaias  martynim  et  confessonim.  ut  cum 

per  lleofl  esse  et  dici  ineftabiii  concedat  cojusinartyrcsctconressoressunt^adoremas, 

benlgoitatc,  impie  invidendo  contraire  ti-  honoramus  servos,  at  honor  redundet  in  Do- 

meret:  Praeloqoior.  1.IV.  f.892.  ed.  Bal-  minam, qui  dixit:  Qoi  vos  recipit,me  red- 

lerin.      Wo   recognize  here,  in  Rather's  pit  ac  pcrindo  nos,  qui  Hduciam  nostrae 

obscure  and  awkward  Htyle,  the  antagonism  justitiae  non  habemus,  illorum  precibus  et 

of  a  deep-felt  Christian  Theism  to  an  ab-  mentis  apud  clemuntissimum  I>cum  jugi- 

■tract  Deism.  ter  adjuvemur.  Yid.  Mabiiion.  acta  sanctor. 

*  The  words :  Quatcnus  memoria  Udal-  Saec.  V.  f.  471. 
rid  divino  cultoi  dicata  exsistat  et  in  laa- 
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sense  of  their  o\mi  siufulness.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  la^ 
ship  of  8aintt)  }x*;;un  iu  tlie  first  place  with  the  jieople,  on  whom  fte 
life  of  bouic  piuus  man  had  made  a  profound  impression,  and  uoong 
whom  the  fame  of  tlie  miracles  performed  at  his  tomb  was  genenDj 
diffused.  If  now  the  bisliop  s^>iupathized  with  the  enthusiasm  of  fks 
peojjle  for  tlie  memory  of  such  an  individual,  then,  bj  drawing  up  i 
rc])ort  to  the  iK)pe  of  his  hfe,  his  maimer  of  death,  and  of  hisimi^ 
cle.s,  tiie  bishop  brought  it  about,  that  the  worsliip  of  the  saint  should 
be  no  lunger  confined  to  one  conmnmity,  but  that  his  name  should  be 
introiluccil  into  the  hst  of  saints  to  be  honored  and  worshipped  bj  dN 
whole  church.^ 

Among  the  religious  customs  universally  observed  in  this  period, 
was  the  use  of  the  consecrated  oil  on  the  sick.  The  first  occaaioD  of 
this  custom  had  been  given  ali*eady  in  the  sLxth  and  seventh  ceotih 
ries,  by  the  metliod  adopted  to  counteract  a  superstition  which  pre- 
vailed among  new  converts,  and  which  was  spread  by  dieir  metns. 
As  a  substitute  for  the  amulets  and  forms  of  incantation  resorted  to 
bv  the  sick,  was  introduced  the  anointing  of  the  sick  with  cousecnted 
oil,  accompanied  with  prayer,  according  to  the  direction  in  James  o: 
14,  15.  Mark  6.  Thus,  in  a  sermon  ascribed  to  Augusfin,'  but 
belonging  })erha])S  to  Ca^sarius  of  Aries,  speaking  against  umuleti  ftr 
the  sick,  the  writer  says :  ''  Uow  much  better,  that  mothers  Bhoidd 
hasten  to  the  church,  should  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
and  anointing  herself  and  hers,  in  faith,  with  the  consecrated  cil, 
obtain,  according  to  the  words  of  the  apostle  James,  not  merely 
health  of  Ijody,  but  also  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  "3  This  unction  wis 
applied,  then,  in  the  first  j/lace,  in  all  cases  of  sickness,  and  oot 
merely  in  the  last  extremity  ;  even  the  laity  performe<l  it  on  thfflft- 
selves,  and  on  the  members  of  their  household.     At  a  later  period, 

'  Thus  it  was  onlered,  for  example,  by  as  a  saint  and  a  worker  of  mintclci)  be 

pope  nencdict  IX,  ui'u-r  hearing  a  report  wus  looked  upon  hy  otiiers  ob  a  wisud. 

Dy  Poppo.  jinhliisho])  of  Triors,  in  the  year  During::  an  inundation  rnusttl  by  i«ins,tbe 

1042,  re^p^•«  tiiig  the  hermit   Simeon,  who  j)Oi>ulaec  .susj>eeted  him  (.see  aJ>ove,p.  4i9) 

died  in  1055:  Kundem  virum  Dei  Symeo-  of  havhig   lin>ught   tJiis   c»lAniity  on  the 

nem,  queni  T'ominii^  eonnm-ndat  .*»ignilica-  country,  and  wero   for   stormiuj^  his  cril 

tione  tantnnim  viriutum  <anetitatis  ae  ^ra-  Vid.  Mahillon  ueia  sanctor.  Saec.  VI F.I 

tiac  plenum  ah  omnihu>  populis.  trihuhus  f.  371  et  8eq. 

et  lingui;?  sam  turn  pnuul  ilu[)i(>  e^^e  nomi-  *  in  the  appendix  to  Augastin'H  WoikSt 

nandum  eju<(iur    natalem  sinjrulis  uiinis  T.  V.  f.  279,  §  5. 

reeurrentenj    sollcniter    oh>ervandum    ad  ••  So  also  in  a  sermon  of  Eliginsofl^oj* 

instar  diei  te>ti.  iiomen  (pioque  ipsius  mar-  on  (see  Vol.  111.  p.  42) :    Quotie*  aliqtt 

tyrolopo  sanetornni    nominibus   suo  loeo  intimiitas    supcrvencrit,    nou    ijiuiennttf 

inseriMidum.     Thi>  Simeon  was  the  son  of  praeeantatores,  nou    divini,  non  sorrikgii 

a  Greek  of  Syra(n>e.    lie  lH.'eame  monk  non  eoragi  nee  ]>er  fontc8  ant  arboPrtTO 

in  a  mona^terv  on  mount  Sinai,     lie  l>e-  bivios   diaboliea   phvlu^'toiia  excrceaiWi 

came  known  in  the  \Ve>t.  durinjL?  a  tour  on  8ed  (pii  aegrotat  m  sola  xnisericordia I^ 

which  he  was   sent  by  iii^  monastery  to  contidat  ct  eucharistiam  cum  tide  ic  ^ 

collect  alms.    In  his  travels,  he  had  ac-  votionc  acei])iat  oleumque  licncdictam  fi^ 

quired  a  ready  power  of  exjjressing  him-  liter  ab  ecelesia  pctat,  unde  corpos  ««■■ 

self  in   live   lan;;uaj:es,  —  Coptie,  Syrian,  in  nomine  Christ i  un^ut  et  ^ei-undnm  ^MH' 

And»ic,  Cireek,  and  Latin.     Toppo.  arch-  tolum  oratio  tidei  sulvabit  tnrimium  etMft 

bi:»hop  of   Triers,  on  his  return  from  a  solum  corporis,  sed  etiam  animae  sanitaRtt 

pilgrima;;e  to  Jerusalem,  took  him  home  recipiet.    Vid.  D' Acherj' Spicileg.  T.  XL ^ 

with  him,  and  he  became  a  hermit  near  97. 
Triers.    ^Vhilc  he  was  honored  by  some 
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his  aiiomimg  was  made  a  particular  ftinction  of  the  sacerdotal  office.^ 
onas,  bishop  of  Orleans,  complains,  in  his  Rules  of  Christian  life  for 
Ajmen,'  tiukt  many,  instead  of  applying  in  case  .of  sickness  to  the 
nests,  and  having  themselves  or  the  members  of  their  family  anointed 
rith  the  consecrated  oil,  according  to  the  apostolical  tradition,  pre- 
erred  sending  for  soothsayers  or  female  fortune-tellers,  to  consult 
hem  about  the  issue  of  the  disease.  At  a  synod  held  at  Pavia,  in 
he  year  850,  this  custom  of  priestly  unction,  especially  in  mortal 
lokness,  is  sanctioned ;  and  it  is  placed  in  the  same  raiik  urith  the 
4faer  sacraments.  It  was  to  be  bestowed  on  those  only,  who  were 
teemed  fit  to  receive  the  communion.3  In  like  manner,  Damiani 
lames  among  the  twelve  sacraments  noticed  by  him,  this  unction,  as 
k  means  of  bodily  and  spiritual  healing^  —  a  sign  of  the  condescen- 
um  of  divine  love  to  the  necessities  of  feeble  man,  who  must  main- 
ain  the  conflict  with  sin  to  the  last.  Accordingly,  the  seven  sacra- 
aents  were  already  recognized  in  this  period ;  al^ough,  owing  to  the 
"ague  conception  of  the  thing,  the  name  was  applied  to  many  other 
eliraous  usages,  which  in  later  times  were  excluded. 

The  judgments  of  Grod,  which  we  had  occasion  to  notice  in  the 
ireeeding  period,  found  a  point  of  attachment  in  the  notion  of  an 
xfeemal  theocracy,  administered  by  the  priesthood,  and  of  a  continued 
livine  interposition  by  miracles  in  the  guidance  of  the  church.  On 
bis  jMinciple,  the  archbishop  ICnkmar  of  Rheims  defended  the  judi- 
iiim  aquae  fri^dae  et  calidae  ^  and  on  this  principle,  too,  caroinal 
mdebrand  (Gregory  VII.)  seems  to  have  been  inclined  to  favor  the 
judgments  of  God.  Yet  not  an  individual  bishop  alone  (Agobard  of 
jjons,^  who  attacked  the  superstition  of  his  times),  but  an  entire 
hurch  assembly  in  France,  the  third  council  of  Valence,  held  in  855, 
Bclftred  against  the  judgment  of  God  bv  single  combat,  which  had 
•een  made  legal  by  the  Burgundian  coae.  The  custom  obtaining, 
bat  when  opposite  statements  were  ^ven  on  oath  by  two  parties,^  it 
hould  be  decided  which  oath  was  according  to  truth,  and  which  coxh 
rary  to  it,  by  a  duel ;  this  council  decreed,  that  whoever  contradicted 
a  oath  legally  administered  by  another,  slKmld  be  excluded  firom  the 
oammnion  of  the  church,  and  the  same  penalty  should  be  incurred 
J  him  who  killed  or  maimed  another  in  a  duel.^    The  person  killed 

^  As   in   the  ordinances  of  Boniface :  thought  he  should  now  be  able  to  die  in 

hnjMU  presbyteri  oleum  infirmoram  ab  peace,  because  he  had  partaken  of  all  the 

pifeopo  expetant  secomque  habeant  et  sacraments.    See  his  liife  by  Paochasios 

OBoneant  fideles  infirmos,  illud  exquirere,  Badbert  ^  8.  II.  January. 
t  eodem  oleo  penincti  a  presbyteris  sanen-        *  Sermo  69.  T.  II.  f.  180.    Infirmantibai 

ir.    Boni&di  f.  142.  nobis  et  usque  ad  mortem  mortal!  peccato- 

'  De  institutione  laicali  L  m.  c  14.  rum   febre  languentibus  spiritus  pietatia 

'  CoQcil.  Regiaticin.  c.  8.    Cui  enim  re-  aasistit  et  recordatus  est,  quoniam  polris 

ffisacramenta  interdicta  sunt,  hoc  one  sumns. 
ratione  uti  conceditur.    The  extreme       *  See  his  Opnsculum  ad  Hi]dep;arinm 

action  does  not,  in  this  century, appear  to  episcopnm  Meldensem,  T.  IL  opp.  ^676. 
aw  been  considered  indispensably  neces-       *  See  above,  p.  42S. 

Sfior  evenr  beUever.    The  abbot  Ade-       "*  The  ooancu  calls  this  iniqntssima  ac 

of  Corbie  was   asked,  whether  he  detestabflis  constitudo  quarundam  saecnlai. 

mold  receive  it,  since  it  was  known,  pec-  nam  legnm. 
■tomm  oneribns  earn  non  detinerL    He       "  Yelnt  bominda  nequisimiit. 
amd  for  it,  and  iHieii  he  had  leoeiTed  it, 

88* 
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should  he  inhibited,  as  a  self-murderer,  from  the  rites  of 
burial,  and  from  the  mass  for  the  repose  of  souls.  The  emfoor 
should  bo  requested  to  banish  bj  law  such  an  enormity  bm 
among  tlie  fiuthful.i  Also  pope  Nicholas  I.  declared  agaiDst  the 
judjiniH'nt  of  God  by  duel,  when  the  matter  was  agitated  in  the  eiK 
of  Thictberga.  "  Although  sacred  history  —  he  wrote  to  king  Giiiki 
the  Bald  of  France  —  has  recorded  a  combat  of  this  sort  in  the  cue 
of  David  and  Goliah,  yet  such  combat  is  nowhere  established  a8 1 
law,  and  it  seems  rather  to  be  '  a  tempting  of  the  Almighty.' "«  Alio, 
bishop  of  Vercelli,  protested  especially  against  the  practice  of  eccb- 
siastics  to  make  others  fight  duels,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicadng 
themselves  against  certain  accusations.  "  By  what  right  —  sijs  k 
•^  can  the  clergj-,  who  ai-e  not  allowed  to  carry  weapons  tiiemselTet, 
get  others  to  fight  for  them  ?  Never  ought  they  to  be  the  occasion  of 
sin,  for  the  sake  of  clearing  themselves  from  blame.  They  are  bound 
ratlier  to  fight  for  their  brctliren,  than  to  get  their  bretluren  to  fight 
for  tliem ;  for  the  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep.  But 
how  is  it  ix)ssiblc  they  should  contend  ^ith  arms  against  thoee  when 
they  love*  and  for  whom  they  should  pray  ?"  He  expresses  himself 
on  this  occasion  in  a  way,  wliich  condenms  the  judgment  of  God  by 
duel  genenilly,  and,  by  implication,  all  judgments  of  God  wiattoaer. 
"  Often  —  aays  he  —  we  behold  in  such  contests  tiio  guilty  come  off 
victorious,  the  innocent  overcome.  Men  should  never  tempt  God,  bj 
rushing  into  danger.  So  the  history  of  Christ^s  temptation  teachtt 
us.  Many  things  doubtful  are  reserved,  to  be  finally  decided  at  tlie 
last  judgiueut."^  A  jMJCuliar  form  of  the  judgment  of  God,  not  sel- 
dom resorted  to  esi>ecially  by  the  clergy,  was  that  where  the  holy 
8upj)er  was  used  as  the  ordeal  ."^  The  eucharist  was  received,  to  tes- 
tify the  consciousness  of  innocence,  the  recipient  invoking  uponthim- 
self  the  tlivhie  juilgmeut  if  he  were  guilty.  The  pious  feelings  of  i 
layman  wei-e  shocked  at  this  desecration  of  the  holiest  of  rites.  King 
Robert  of  France  (tlie  son  of  Hugh  Capet)  protested  in  the  strongest 
language  against  it.  "What  presumption  —  he  writes  —  is  this, to 
say  to  any  man,  who  is  called  upon  to  prove  his  innocence,  '  Take  the 
body  of  the  Lord,  if  thou  art  worthy ;'  when,  in  any  such  sense,  no 
man  is  worthy  ?''^ 

In  respect  to  the  matter  of  penance,  two  opposite  tendencies,  self- 

*  C.  XI.  et  Xn.  per,  cmiscd  its  true  import  to  be  Ibiigotten, 
'  Cum  hoc  ct  liujusmodi  (which  may  be    and  the  ordinuiic*c  to  be  di-secreted  to  the 

applied  to  all  kinds  of  judgments  of  God)  service  of  superstition.      The  comdl  rf 

I>cum  solum  modo  tentare  videantur.  liar-  Seligcnstndt,  in  the  year  1022,  c  VT,  fcit 

dnin.  Concil.  T.  V.  f.  273.  obliged   to    pronounce    sentence  of  eon- 

'  Non  enim  Dominus  omnia  suo  prae-  demnation  on  priests  who,  in  a  fiit,  cut 

lenti  judicio  declarnu  8cd  expectat  etiam  the  consecrated  nost  into  the  flainfis,«idit 

plorima  in  futurum,  ubi  illuminabit  ab-  view  to  micnch   tlicm   by  the  mincnlotf 

■condita  tcnebrarum  et  manifestabit  consi-  virtue  of  Christ's  body, 

lia  cordium.    See  Atto's  libellus  de  prcs-  *  Cur  tu  temerario  ore  et  poUnto  dkM: 

saris  ecclesiasticis.  D'Achcry's  Spicil.  T.  I.  Si  dignus  es  accipe;  cum  ut  naUoSi  Oii 

£  416  et  seq.  habeatur  di^us  ?     Vid.  Uelgaldi  vita  Bo- 

*  So  in  KeneraL  the  tendency  to  asso-  berti  regis  in  Dn   Cheane  Scriplor.  lii^ 
ctafie  a  ma^cal  efl&cacy  with  the  holy  sup-  Eranoor.  T.  IV.  t  64. 
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HUitigation  on  the  one  aide,  and  the  abase  of  indulgences  on  the  otiier, 
Myth  had  tiieir  common  foundation  in  the  notion,  handed  down  &om 
iie  earlier  centuries,  that  penitence  was  a  satisfaction  paid  to  divine 
justice,  —  a  notion  connected  again  with  the  fact,  that  the  idea  of  peni- 
Bence  had  not  been  apprehended  in  its  right  relation  to  the  entire  work 
xf  redemption.  On  the  one  hand  were  those  who  expected  to  satisfy 
lie  divine  justice  by  sufferings  voluntarily  inflicted  on  themselves ;  on 
Hie  other,  were  those  who  resorted  to  indulgences  as  a  convenient  sub- 
ititate  for  the  penalties  imposed  on  penitents  by  the  church,  and  hence 
ibo  for  the  (^vine  punishments,  which  must  otherwise  be  suffered. 
Aiccording  to  the  more  serious,  or  the  more  easy  temperament  of  the 
individual,  his  penance  took  one  or  the  other  of  these  shapes.  In  the 
derentii  century,  resistance  to  the  prevailing  corruption  of  manners, 
irhich  produced  in  Italy,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  the  phenomena 
it  a  more  rigid  monkery,  gave  birth  also  to  a  fanatical  zeal  for  the  se- 
reier  exercises  of  penance.  We  observe  both  the  former  and  the  lat- 
ber  in  the  case  of  Peter  Damiani.  Through  his  influence,  a  wider 
q[Hread  was  given  to  that  new  exercise  of  j^enance,  self-scourging,  a 
practice  which  had  found  admission  at  an  earlier  period  among  the 
QBonks,  and  which  deserves  notice  on  account  of  the  important  conse- 

eences  to  which  it  afterwards  led.  As  thip  new  species  of  penance 
ind  violent  opponents,  who  were  offended  especially  at  the  violation 
3f  the  moral  sense  of  decorum,  Danuani  composed  extravagant  enco- 
■diims  of  the  practice,  representing  it  as  a  voluntary  imitation  of  the 
sufierinigs  of  the  martyrs,,  and  of  the  passion  of  Christ  himself.^ 

As  to  mdolgence,  it  still  retained  the  ori^oial  signification,  by  wluch 
ifc  was  held  to  be  merely  a  remission  of,  or  an  exchange  for  some  de- 
terminate kind  of  church  penance ;  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  resist 
iny  arbitrary  extension  of  it  which  would  be  likely  to  enfeeble  church 
li»npline.  Thus  the  council  of  Mayence,  in  847,  decreed,  that  for 
tlioee  who  confessed  their  sins,  the  mode  and  time  of  penance  should 
be  fixed  by  the  priests,  accordmg  to  the  ancient  canons,  the  authority 
nf  the  sacred  Scriptures,  or  ecclesiastical  usage.  It  rebuked  the  prac- 
tice of  imposing  light  and  unusual  forms  of  penance  for  serious  offences. 
[t  was  first  making  men  feel  secure  in  their  sins,  and  then  putting  un- 
ler  them  a  pUlow  of  ease.9  This  council  also  decreed,  that  a  differ- 
mce  should  be  made  between  those  who  needed  to  undergo  only  a  pri- 
vate penance,  and  those  who,  having  been  guilty  of  public  and  noto- 
dooB  offences,  ought  to  be  subjected  to  public  ecclesiastical  penalties.^ 
And  it  was  also  added  by  this  council,  that  a  radical  change  of  life 
iras  a  necessary  part  of  true  penance.^  Yet  the  practice  of  allowing 
particular  indulgences  'm  compensation  for  certain  external  acts,  for 

*  See  lib.  Y.  ep.  8,  ad  clericos  Florenti-  publico  peccat,  oportet,  nt  publica  mnlctetor 

not,  and  Opnsculam,  43,  De  laude  flagel-  poenitentia  et  secondum  ordinem  canoanm 

lonim  et  disoiplinae.  pro  merito  soo  et  excommnnicetiir  et  re- 

'  Fadunt  cervicalia  sub  capite  univenae  concilietiir. 

MttUis  ad  capiendas  animas,  c.  31.  *  Nee  eis  saffidat,  si  a  quanradam  ramm 

'  See  Vol  III.  p.  138.     DiBcratio  ser-  peroeptionibiu  abetineant,  nisi  se  etiam  a 

nadA  est  inter  poenitentea  qni  pabUoe  et  noxiia  delectationibiu  rabtrahant,  dediiMUl- 

|rii  abeooBie  poenitera  dsbeaot)  nam  qiii  tei  aaton  a  malo  (bdimt  bonom. 
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donations  to  churches,  which  it  was  desired  to  place  at  once  on  ai|l» 
did  foundation,  for  certain  pil<2Tiin&gos,  for  the  repetition  of  a  cain 
number  of  prayers,  for  alms-giving,  became  a  fruitful  aoorce  of  damp 
to  the  Christian  life.  As  vassals  mi^t  subject  themselves  to  a  jodg* 
ment  of  God  for  their  liege-lords,  so  too  one  man  might  undertib  i 
penance  as  tlie  representative  of  another .^  The  false  reliance  onnd 
external  works,  which  lulled  men  to  security  in  their  sins,  and  iriud 
was  so  foreign  to  the  essence  of  true  penitence,  this  it  was  whidi,  tf 
we  have  already  remarked,  fired  ihe  pious  seal  of  a  Ratherius  m  eQ» 
batting  such  delusions.  Among  those  who  labored  to  destroy  ik 
&l8e  reliance  on  external  works,  may  be  reckoned  also  Jonas,  MAisf 
of  Orleans.  In  his  ^'  Rules  of  Christian  life  for  laymen,"  he  rebahi 
those  who,  with  cold  affections,  instead  of  hearts  consuxned  with  dn 
fire  of  love,  brought  gifts  to  the  altar,  repeated  many  prayen,  sal 
distributed  many  alms ;  —  when,  in  trutii,  no  external  act  can  be  wdt 
j^easing  in  the  sight  of  God,  unless  the  inner  man  is  consumed  wilk 
oivine  love,  and  has  thus  become  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.*  Be 
rebukes  those  who  were  e|pecting  to  purchase  impumty  in  sin  by  woib 
of  mercy,  works,  however,  which  reidly  did  not  deserre  that  Dame,  if 
they  could  not  have  sprung  from  a  right  temper  of  heart.'  ^  Iliere 
are  many  —  says  he  —  )|rho,  deceived  by  a  vain,  nay  wicked  confi- 
dence, boldly  commit  adultery,  murder,  perjury,  a^  many  (Aer 
crimes.  And  every  such  person,  when  reproached  with  these  crimei, 
is  wont  to  reply :  '  God  be  thanked !  I  am  blessed  witii  abondaat 
means  to  purchase  indulgence  for  such  sins ; '  —  as  if  it  were  potable 
so  to  bribe  the  Almighty  as  to  have  it  in  one's  power  to  transgrees  it 
pleasure  his  holy  laws."  ^  The  same  bishop,  in  adopting  the  prevalent 
notion  respecting  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  the  sacrifice  of  good 
works  for  the  dead,  protests  against  the  doctrine  that  nothing  but  tbil 
which  is  given  to  the  jwiest,  nothing  but  the  sacrifice  which  they  pro- 
sent,  ^ill  meet  tlie  divine  acceptance.  lie  does  not  heffltate  to  asciibe 
it  to  the  covetousness  of  the  clergy,  that  such  a  doctrine  had  ever  bea 
permitted  to   gain  currency.* 

Originally  each  bishop  exercised  independent  spiritual  jurisdictioD 
within  his  oum  diocese,  bestowing  within  it  absolution  and  mdolgeDce. 
The  extension,  however,  of  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  popea  over 
all  the  Western  churches,  would  naturally  bring  about  a  chsnge  in 
this  particular.  In  the  first  place,  it  so  happened  that  inaav,  under 
the  compunction  of  their  sins,  made  tlie  pilgrimage  to  Rome]!  for  dte 
purpose  of  confessing  themselves  to  the  pope,  and  of  receiving  fa^ 

f'lveness  and  comfort  by  a  word  fipom  the  supposed  representative  rf 
eter,  which  was  considered  of  wonderful  potency.     It  might  so  inp' 


*  An  example  of  a  bov,  who  undertook  qnae  per  viruB  pestiferae 

paniaee  to  delirer  the  soul  of  his  deceased  cit 
Blaster,  and  npon  this  condition  obtained        *  L.  c  1.  HI.  c.  10. 
his  freedom,  in  Baldrich's  Chronicie  of  At-        •  Hoc  qui  crednnt  et  dicimt,  ant  Koonfr 

IM  and  Camhray,  1. 1,  c  46.  tio,  aut  certe  aHamm  persmttume  mhnflK 

'De   institatione   laicall,  L  II.  e;    17.  Oedibile  sane  est,  qiux!  haee  pentnanc^qM 

JfikAerj  Spkfleg.  T.  f.  291.  simpUces  id  credere  et  dicere  videBtir,  a 

'  Qnia  ad  dvferai  frvetsm  mm  proAcH^  fratn  mritfan  prpiciwulL    L.IIIelS> 
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CbIso,  that  in  dubious  cases  bishops  would  sond  their  penitents  to 
e,  submitting  the  decifflon  of  these  cases  to  the  pope,  or  that  the 
pilgriinage  to  Rome  would  itself  be  made  one  pnrt  or  tho  prescribed 
penance.  Occasionally,  howeTcr,  those  who  had  been  condemned  to 
ft  more  than  usually  severe  penance,  would  apply  to  the  pope  for  some 
nmis^on  of  the  sentence.  Thus  we  find  pope  Nicholas  frequently 
q»aking  of  it  in  his  letters  as  an  establislicd  fact,  that  transgressora 
bom  all  countries  came  dfuly  to  Rome,  soliciting  deliverance,  by  the 
pope's  intervention,  from  heavy  temporal  punishments,  or  seeking  Bpir- 
itaul  assistance  and  absolution  from  their  sins.'  The  bishops  having 
become  satisfied,  from  many  examples,  that  their  spiritual  jurisdictioQ 
wiB  seriously  injured  by  this  practice,  and  having  observed  also  that 
these  frilgrimages,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  had  a  bad  influence 
on  the  moral  life,  especially  when  absolution  at  Rome  was  too  freely 
dispensed;  protested  in  several  individual  instances  against  this  ex- 
temdoii  of  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  pope.  'We  have  an  example 
of  this  in  Ahito,  bishop  of  Basle,  who,  in  his  capitularies  of  the  year 
820  (s.  c.  18)  decreed  that  "  any  who  wished  to  visit  Rome  for  the 
purposes  of  devotion,  should  first  confess  their  sins  at  home,  since  they 
were  subject  only  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  tJieir  own  bishop  or 
priest."  ■  So  the  council  of  Seligenstadt,  in  tho  year  1022,  decreed, 
m  its  aghtcenth  canon :  "  Since  many  are  entangled  in  such  delusion, 
H  to  refuse  performing  any  penance  imposed  on  them  for  a  great 
oSeuce,  trusting  that  in  Borne  they  shall  be  able  to  obtain  from  the 
pope  fiill  absolution,  let  them  know,  that  such  absolution  shall  not  avail 
them ;  but  tliey  must  first  endeavor  to  perform  the  penance  ordained 
by  their  own  priests,  and  then,  with  the  permission  of  the  bishop,  they 
luy  go  to  Rome."  '■'  But  as  pilgrimages  to  Rome  had  already  be- 
come the  rage,  and  the  papal  power  had  acqnircd  so  enormous  an  as- 
cendancy, such  isolated  voices  could  no  longer  operate  as  a  eerions 
check  upon  a  practice  which,  under  these  circumstances,  had  passed 
beyond  control. 

In  this  period,  tiiree  gradations  of  guilt  were  established  by  the 
church,  to  include  all  who  were  liable  to  ecclesiastical  censure.  The 
first  included  t!io.^  who,  of  their  own  accord,  confessed  their  sins  to  the 
priest,  and  submitted  to  the  penance  which  he  imposed  on  thom  ;  the 

'  In  hii  letter  to  kinj;  Charles  Ibe  Bald, 
of  Vnatx,  ep.  MO.  Coiiril.  T  V,  f,  235  :  Ad 
tunc  Mndam  Itomnnam  rcclcHinm.  de  di- 
Tenii  mundi  pnniliiu,  iguniidic  mulli  acele- 
111  mole  oppDMsi  t'onfugiunt,  rcmisstoncm 
•cilirct  et  venmltm  sibi  graliani  Iribui  nap- 
pliei  et  ingcnti  cordis  moerorr  poacentes; 
and  ep.  SI '  t'.t  iil>  en  mm  aoliiui  aniioae, 
■ed  et  corpori.4  mlraiioncm,  ut  umnibiu  pa- 
let,  hmnili  prere  lUf-iiierG  prcmntur.  And 
ep.  17,  f.  341  :  Undiiguc  elenim  venientca 
■dmodom  pinrinii  audrum  furinonim  prod- 
iUnei  qaanlum  dulorem  inrornnt  pectori 
■Mtro  ptux  sin^^llu  reminisoimnr,  qnam 
abmo  scribi  qii«Ht. 

'Et  hoc  onmihu9  fidelibns  denuntinn- 
dam  nt  qui  ea,uta  orarionia  ad  limina  bcnto- 


mm  apoi^tolorum  pcrgere  cupiant.  domt 
confitcunlur  pcccntH  sua  at  sic  proticji^cai]- 
lur,  qnia  a  prapriu  I'pi.scopo  aii[  sncenlote 
ligandi  nut  exuulvcodi  sunt,  non  at)  extra- 

'  So  also  Gfrbrrt,  in  ttie  name  of  Atlal- 
bcro,  bishop  of  Rbvims,  rp.  113.  Du  Chesne 
Script.  Francor,  T.  11.  f.  816,  in  reference 
to  Balduin,  a  noiilcninn  who  hnd  liecn  ex- 
communicated for  deSErtini;  liis  wile;  and 
for  this  reason  had  rt-^orti'd  to  Korac.  Ni- 
hil aibi  profneril,  Boiniim  acliiac,  l>omintim 
papam  mendnciis  dtluvi.ise,  com  I'aalns 
dicat;  si  qais  vobin  uliud  evangeliiaverit 
prneler  id  quod  accepisris,  anathema.  Ea- 
toie  ergo  nobiiscam  diviuanuD  legtim  do- 
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Becond,  those  who,  on  account  of  pabliclj  notoriooB  Bins,  were  enUel 
firom  the  communion  of  tho  church,  but  presented  themselTes  m  pa- 
tents before  the  tribunal  of  the  church,  submitted  to  the  public  ehndi 
penance,  and  after  performing  it,  were  restored  to  church-felloiriBp; 
the  third,  Uiose  who,  as  was  the  case  with  many  of  the  haughty  kni^ 
and  barons,  contemned  the  authoritj  of  the  church,  and  refused  tQ  a^ 
nut  to  the  penalties  she  imposed.  These  were  expelled,  with  teirik 
forms  of  execration,  from  tho  commimion  of  Christendom.  According 
the  excommunication  was  distinguished  from  the  anathema.  Em  et 
communication  was  siipposed  to  render  the  subject  of  it  incapiUe  d 
performing  any  civil  function.  But  the  anathematized  were  held  to  be 
excluded  from  the  church  and  society  of  Christians,^  to  be  in  the  proper 
sense  outlawed.  They  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  receive  the  comnnh 
nion  even  at  the  hour  of  death ;  nor  were  they  to  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  burial  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church.  The  council  of  Vz.mf 
in  850,  which  established  this  distinction,  decreed  however  at  the  same 
time,  that  this  extreme  means  should  never  be  resorted  to  ag^n^t  the 
hardened  except  after  special  examination,  and  after  having  first  made 
trial  of  every  other.  Nor  should  such  anathema  be  pronounced  again^ 
any  one  without  the  concurrence  of  the  metropolitan,  and  witiioot  die 
common  decree  of  all  the  provincial  bishops.  Now  although  such  expat 
uon  from  the  community  of  believers  must  have  been  a  terrific  eo^, 
considered  both  on  the  side  of  its  ecclesiastical  and  of  its  political  ooh 
sequences,  yet  there  were  haughty  monarchs,  whose  aefiance  the 
church  could  not  tame,  even  by  this  powerful  means ;  and  to  farce 
their  submission,  she  reserved  to  herself  still  another  —  the  so  caDcd 
interdict^  which  fell  upon  tlie  whole  province  where  the  dellDquent 
dwelt,  suspending  there,  till  the  refractory  subject  was  reduced  to  the 
obeilience  of  the  church,  all  the  services  of  public  worship.  In  the  ea^ 
lier  centuries,  single  instances  undoubtedly  occur,  where  to  compel  the 
delivering  \ip  of  a  criminal,  it  was  ordered  that  divine  worship  should 
be  suspended  in  an  entire  diocese ;  which  measure,  however,  was  at- 
tended also  with  much  opposition.3  Yet  it  was  first  in  the  eleventh 
century,  that  the  more  regular  employment  of  such  an  interdict  coin- 
menced.  Thus,  for  example,  a  synod  of  the  province  of  Limoisin,* 
in  the  year  1081,  made  use  of  it  against  certain  predatory  baronSt  vho 
refused  to  join  in  the  so  called  truce  of  God  (treuga  Dei).  A  public 
excommunication  was  pronounced  on  the  entire  pronnce.  No  person, 
except  a  clergyman,  a  beggar,  or  a  child  not  above  twelve  years  old, 
should  receive  burial  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church,  nor  be  con- 
veyed for  burial  to  another  diocese.  In  all  the  churches  divine  service 
should  be  performed  only  in  private ;  baptism  should  be  imparted  only 
when  asked  ;  the  communion  should  be  given  only  to  the  dvin*^.  Xo 
person  should  be  able  to  hold  a  wedding  while  tho  interdict  lastei 

'  Cnjafmodi  jam  inter  Christiimos  nulla  10.  f.  830.  1.  c.  Ajpt  Abraham  cum  D«, 

legum,  nulla  moram,  nulla  collcgii  partici-  utrum  in  So<loinL»  penlcre  delwot  jastuB 

patio  est.  cum  impio  et  tu  pastor  non  duhitas  addi- 

*  Synodas  Rcgiaticina.  cere  pocnae  noxium  simul  ct  innoxini*' 

'  £Ten  in  tho  tenth  century  Gerbcrt,  ep.  *  Conciliam  iKimovioense  IL 
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Mass  should  be  celebrated  only  with  closed  doors.  A  umversal  moom- 
ing  should  prevail ;  the  dress  and  mode  of  living  should  wear  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  general  penance,  of  a  continuous  season  of  fasting.^ 
Kow  although  there  migbt  be  individual  cases  of  haughty  potentates, 
whose  very  rudeness  or  savage  passions  would  place  ttiem  beyond  the 
reach  of  every  reli^ous  impression ;  yet,  as  a  general  thing,  such  a 
measure  could  not  fail  to  have  its  effect  on  the  minds  of  men,  and 
those  who  were  not  sensible  of  its  effect  on  their  own  feelings,  yet  saw 
tiiemselves  compelled  to  submission  by  reason  of  the  impression  it  pro- 
duced on  the  people  at  large. 

^  Mansi  Concil.  T.  XTX.  t  542.     The  acts  of  this  council  are  here,  for  the  first 
time,  published  in  folL 


SECTION   FOURTH. 


HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIAKITY,  APPREHENDED  ASD  DEVELOPED  AS 

A  SYSTEM  OF  DOCTRINES. 


I.    In  the  Western  Church. 

As  in  the  first  centuries  it  was  necessary  that  the  leaven  of  CShiiB- 
tianitj  should  gradually  penetrate  the  entire  intellectual  life  of  the 
cultivated  natiojis^  before  a  new  spiritual  creation,  striking  its  roofc  in 
the  forms  of  the  Grecian  and  the  Roman  culture,  which  Chiistittdty 
appropriated,  could  in  those  forms  completely  unfold  itself;  so  after 
the  same  maimer  it  was  necessary  that  the  leaven  of  Ghnstiamtf, 
which  in  the  preceding  period  had  been  introduced  into  the  mum  of 
the  untutored  nations^  should  gradually  penetrate  their  whole  inwazd 
life,  before  a  new  and  peculiar  spiritual  creatioiiiDould  spring  out  of 
it,  which  should  go  on  to  imfold  itself  through  the  entire  period  of  tiie 
middle  ages.  And  the  period  in  which  we  now  are  must  be  reguded 
as  still  belonging  to  the  epoch  of  transition  from  that  old  spritoal 
creation,  which  flourished  on  the  basis  of  Grecian  and  Roman  culture, 
to  the  new  one,  which  proceeded  wholly  from  Christianity,  as  appre- 
hended by  this  rude  stock  of  the  human  family.  We  may  contem- 
plate this  period  under  two  distinct  di\'i3ions  :  the  beginning^  com- 
prising the  time  during  which  the  influence  of  those  elements  of  cul- 
ture introduced  in  the  Carolingian  age  still  continued  to  be  felt,  and 
the  conclusion,  when  after  a  night  of  barbarism  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury that  new  mental  life  awoke,  out  of  which,  carried  to  its  highest 
form,  proceeded  the  grand,  peculiar  creation  of  the  scholastic  theol- 
ogy in  the  following  centuries.  In  the  ninth  century  labored  in  the 
Frankish  church  those  men,  wlio  wore  indebted  for  their  culture  to 
the  Cai-olingian  age,  and  by  whom  the  elements  of  learning,  ^^ 
had  then  been  collected,  were  handed  over  to  this  period.  The  pre- 
dominant tendency  of  these  times  was  to  amass  together  the  matenab 
preserved  by  tradition,  often  without  any  elaboration  of  them  bj 
active  thought.  Men  confined  themselves  to  the  exposition  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  to  the  handlhig  of  dogmatical,  ethical,  cccleaastieal 
subjects,  to  extracts  from  the  older  church  fathers  ;  yet  there  were  a 
few  individuals  distinguished  for  originality  of  mind.  Augustin  and 
Gregory  the  Great  were  the  church  teachers  most  studied.  Augoson 
m  particular  had  a  mighty  uifluence,  in  giving  direction  to  the  dogma^ 
ical  and  ethical  spirit  of  the  most  important  church  teachers ;  ttongl^ 
in  truth  it  was  the  practical,  far  more  than  the  speculative  element,  in 
the  Augustinian  spiiit,  which  here  bore  sway.     Hence  the  antagooW 
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o&red  by  a  Claudius  of  Turin  and  an  Agobard  of  Lyons,  to  the  sen 
Buous  direction  of  the  religious  spirit,  to  superstition,  aLd  to  a  worship 
composed  of  ceremonies  ;  for,  as  we  remarked  in  the  preceding  period, 
it  was  through  Augustiif  that  the  Catholic  element  on  the  one  hand, 
but  the  reaction  of  the  Christian  consciousness  against  it  on  the  other, 
was  transmitted  to  the  succeeding  centuries.  The  most  efficient  in- 
strument in  the  work  of  educating  teachers  for  the  Prankish  church, 
was  Magnentius  Rabanus  Maurus,^  a  scholar  of  Alcuin,  who,  like  his 
master,  moulded  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  who  belongs,  as  one 
of  the  great  teachers,  to  the  same  series  with  Isidore,  Bede,  and 
Alcuin.  The  interest  of  devotion,  and  a  desire  to  acquaint  himself 
by  personal  observation  with  the  localities  of  sacred  writ,  induced  him, 
in  his  younger  days,  to  visit  the  holy  spots  of  Palestine,  as  we  learn 
from  his  own  words  in  his  commentary  on  Joshua,^  where  he  speaks 
of  having  often  been  in  the  district  of  Sidon,^  President  of  the  con- 
vent school,  and  afterwards  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Fulda  (from 
tiie  year  822),  he  founded  here  the  most  important  seminary  for  the 
teachers  of  the  German  and  Frankiah  church,  whence  proceeded  a 
Walafrid  Strabo,  a  Servatus  Lupo,  an  Otfrid  of  Weissenburg.  After 
having  presided  over  this  abbey  twenty  years,  he,  in  842,  retired  for 
seclusion  to  St.  Peter's  church  near  Fulda,*  where  he  devoted  his 
leisure  to  literary  labors,  connected  with  the  interests  of  religion  and 
theology,  till  he  was  drawn  from  this  seclusion  in  847,  and  translated 
to  a  wider  field  of  labor,  by  being  made  archbishop  of  Mentz.  His 
writings,  which  together  brought  into  more  general  circulation  many 
excellent  things  from  the  older  times,  and  which  breathed  and  diflFused 
a  warm  spirit  of  practical  Christianity,  relate  to  the  exposition  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  to  dogmatical  and  ethical  sulyects,  and  to 
practical  theology  (De  Institutione  clericorum,  libri  III.).  It  de- 
serves to  be  noticed,  that  he  boldly  opposed  the  hierarchical  spirit, 
which  countenanced  the  rebellion  of  the  sons  of  the  emperor  Lewis 
Hie  Pious  against  their  father  —  a  dark  spot  on  the  fair  fame  even  of 
an  Agobard.  This  we  see  in  the  letter  with  which  he  sent  his  Collec- 
tion of  Scriptural  Passages  on  the  virtues  and  vices,*  to  that  emperor, 
where  he  contrasts  the  proud  and  rebellious  temper  with  the  humility 
and  gentleness  which  Christianity  requires ;  and  refers  to  the  example 
and  the  doctrines  of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles,  to  illustrate  the 
respect  due  to  all  authority,  as  founded  in  the  ordinance  of  God ; 
also  in  a  remarkable  letter  of  consolation  addressed  to  this  emperor,^' 

*  Bom  A.  D.  776,  died  A.  D.  856.  lished  by  Wolfgang  Lazius  in  the  CoUcc- 

*  Published  in  the  Collectio  amplissima  tlon :  Frogmcnta  quacdam  Caroli  Magni 
Teterum  scriptorum  of  Martene  et  i)urand.  alioramquc  inccrti  noniinis  dc  veteris  cc-  - 
T.  IX.  clesiae   ritibus,  Antvcrp.   1560,  in  which 

'  Ego  quidcm,  cum  in  locis  Sidonis  ali-    tract,  however,  the  prefixed  letter  addressed 
quotics  deinorutus  sira.  1.  c.  f.  728.  to  tlie  emperor  Lewis,  i3  the  moat  impor- 

*  His  scholar,  the  abbot  Servatus  Lupus,    tant  document. 

writes  to  him  on  this  subject  (ep.  40) :  Au-         ®  Which  Baluz  has  appended   to   the 

^vi  sartrinam  adrainLstrationis  vestrac  vos  first  book  of  his  edition  oi  Petrus  de  Mar- 

deposuissc    et    rebus  diviuis   solummodo  ca  De  Concordia  sacerdotii  et  imperii,  of 

nunc  esse  iutcntos.  the  year  1669. 

*  His  tract  De  virtatibiis  et  vitiis,  pub- 

39 
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whore,  haviiif;  brought  top;ethcr  the  commands  of  holy  Scripttw, 
rc'S))cctiii«4  the  obedience  due  from  children  to  their  parents,  andftoA 
siibjectri  to  their  raid's,  he  adjures  the  emperor  not  to  suffer  lauA 
to  be  ]>ersuaded,  that  by  the  public  confession  of  his  sins  he  hadren* 
dcred  himself  incapable  of  the  ^vemment,  since  by  such  conftnii 
he  had,  uii  the  contrary,  obtained  for  liimself  the  grace  of  GocL  Be 
should  despise  a  false  tribunal,  and  be  assured  tliat  the  kingdoBrf 
God  ^vas  his,  so  long  as  he  united  faith  and  good  works  in  his  life. 
Though  in  this  vale  of  tears  he  might  be  wronged  by  the  intrigaestf 
ptTvei-se  and  wicked  men,  yet  he  should  not  mind  this,  but  (Milvgw 
thanks  for  all  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  deliverer  and  advocate,  ib 
chastens  those  whom  he  loves." 

liaban's  friend,  the  bwhop  Ilaimo  of  Ilalberstadt,  who  proceeded 
fi-oni  the  same  school,  belongs  also  among  the  number  of  those  wiw, 
by  their  exjK)sitory  writhigs,  earnestly  labored  to  advance  the  studj 
of  the  Bible.  A  work,  however,  which  had  greater  influence  tbaa 
other  writings  of  this  kind  on  the  following  centuries,  not  so  much  OQ 
account  of  its  intrinsic  contents,  as  on  account  of  the  very  oonvenieDt 
manner  hi  which  it  adapted  itself  to  the  ordinary  theological  waats  of 
all  such  as  were  not  profound  scholars,  was  the  short  exptanatQiy 
remarks,  which  AValafrid  Stral>o,  abbot  of  Richenau,i  following  far  4e 
most  part  his  teacher,  Ilabanus  Maurus,  compiled  on  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, and  which  formed  the  common  exegetical  manual  of  the  middk 
ages,  known  as  the  Glossa  Onluiaria.  A  man  of  far  greater  theolo- 
gical imjKirtance,  as  an  expositor  of  Scripture,  was  Christian  Draik- 
mar,  hi  tlie  ninth  century,  who  had  received  his  education  in  the 
livucli  monastery  of  Curbie.'-^  lie  first  gave  lectures  on  the  expo- 
siiiun  of  the  Now  Testament,  to  the  young  monks  in  the  monasteries 
of  k^tavelo  and  Malmedy,  in  tlie  diocese  of  Liege.  In  this  wav  he 
was  led  to  write  out,  as  he  had  been  invited  to  do,  an  elaborate  com- 
mentiiry  on  the  gospel  of  Matthew ;  and  it  is  smgular  to  observe,  in 
an  interpreter  ot*  Scripture  belonging  to  these  times,  the  revival  of 
the  hernieueiitical  priucijJos  of  the  Antiochian  school,  wliich  direction 
ui  favor  of  the  grammatical  interpretation  of  the  Bible  no  doubt  ac- 

»  SiH"  a?M.v.\  }..  440.  1).  808),  as  the  Bcnodi«nincs  (Hiit  ^i-^^ 

*  In  :i  iia-s:i;:('   in  his  comrrn'TitMry  on    la  Fnvnce)   rightly  remarked.    It?  rebw^ 


I»a<si;;e  rclL-rn'd    to  is  on    Matth.  27:  7,  f.  158.  1.  II.  :  Ne^scimus  jam  ^cntem  sab 

wluTo    he   ^ay•.,  ('(Muvrnin;:  the  place    in  ooclo,  in  (}ua   Christiani    noii   haheannir. 

Jerusalem    tluiv    il«'>ii:nat<Ml :    .Mu<K»  \\^^i  nam  ct   in    (ioj;   vt    in   ^IjM^jg,  qnao  jonl 

loi'us  hospitals  dicirur  Franconini  uhi  toni-  ;;('ntcs   Ilunnonim,    quae   ah  cis  Gi2**^ 

pore  Caroli  vi!la««  hahiiit,  ooni-cdfiite  illo  vocantnr.  jam   una  ^ens,  quae  fortiorenl 

rejre  pro  aniore  Carnli.     M(mIi»  s-olnnnnodo  ex  his,  quau   Alexander  eonduxcrat  ci^ 

de    eh.enio^yna  C'hri«;iiaiM)riim    vivmit  et  cunuisa   < '"^t,  ct  omnem  Jadaismura  ob*tf" 

ip<:i  monachi  et  u<lvenieutr<.     Vi«l.  \V\h].  vat.     Bnl;;ani  cjuoquo,  qui  et  ii)siexip*' 

patr.  huf^d.  T.   XV.  t.    H][\.  Col.  I.     IJiit  pMitihu-*  ^^»n^  quotidie  luq^tiMntur.    Com* 

iiii'ler  the>ecir(:u;iistani('s.  under  flKMl«>nii-  pare  what  ha,-«  heen  said  iK'tbn*.  respecting 

niori  of  the  JSaruc'ns,  j>U(li  a  cliani:"*  nii;:ht  the   -j>reail    ot*   Chri;>iianitv  and  JuJai*!! 

eaily  have  taken  phiee,  in  a  vf-ry  siiort  a!nor.^'  tho   (^ha/.nr:^,  and  of   Cliristianiiy 

li:n«!  af[rr  the  il-.jith  of  Charles,  and  of  the  among  the  Bulgarians  p.  316. 
caliph  hid  friend.  Uuroun  al  Kasehid  (A. 
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quired  for  him  the  Btumame  of  Grammaticus.  He  declared  himself, 
in  the  preface  to  this  commentary,  opposed  to  a  one-sided,  arbitrary, 
mystical  exposition  of  the  Bible,  and  maintains  that  the  spiritual 
explanation  of  Scripture  presupposes  the  exploration  of  the  literal, 
historical  sense.^  Under  the  most  imfavorable  circumstances,  in  con- 
flict with  many  difficulties,  and  in  the  midst  of  many  affairs  of  a 
foreign  and  extraneous  character,  which,  contrary  to  his  own  inclina- 
tion, he  had  to  administer,  under  the  then  existing  political  and  eccle- 
nastical  relations,  Servatus  Lupus,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Ferrie- 
res  (in  Gatinois,  Isle  de  France)  labored  with  great  diligence  to  pro- 
mote the  study  of  letters,  which  in  this  district  had  sunk  to  the  lowest 
ebb.8  His  letters  evince  the  assiduity  of  his  zeal,  in  procuring  from 
Bome  and  from  the  abbey  of  Fulda  manuscripts  of  the  ancient  Roman 
authors,  as  well  as  of  the  ancient  Latin  fathers.  By  the  study  of  the 
fonner,  he  attained  to  uncommon  skill  in  the  Latin  language.3 

Among  the  distinguished  teachers  of  the  church  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury we  may  reckon  Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans,  the  worthy  successor  of 
the  excellent  Theodulf.*  At  the  request  of  Count  Mathfred,  who 
wished  to  obtain  from  him  a  system  of  rules  to  direct  a  married  lay- 
man I)ow  to  lead  a  pious  life  and  enjoy  the  divine  approbation,  he  com- 
posed his  Rules  of  Christian  life  for  laymen,^  which  while  particularly 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  times,  was  opposed  to  the  prejudices  then 
pirevailing  in  favor  of  an  outward  Christianity  of  forms,  and  to  the  im- 
moral tendencies  so  widely  spread  among  the  higher  orders.  He 
strenuously  maintained  that  the  law  of  Christ,  the  consilia  evangelica 
excepted,  was  given  not  merely  for  the  clergy,  but  for  all  believers. 
He  exposed  the  error  of  those  who  flattered  themselves,  that  being 
C!hristians  they  would  be  saved  by  their  faith,  in  spite  of  a  vicious  life, 
by  clearly  setting  forth  how  faith  without  the  works  of  faith  could  pro- 
fit nothing.*  He  strongly  and  pointedly  rebuked  the  nobles,  who  in 
pursuing  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  trampled  in  every  way  on  the 
rights  of  the  poor,  pretending  that  they  were  entitled  to  this  privilege 
by  the  civil  laws,  when  if  they  were  believers  the  law  of  Christ  ought 
to*have  more  weight  with  them  than  the  laws  of  the  world.^  "  Let 
who  will  —  says  he  —  flatter  those  who  do  such  things,  and  promise 
them  impunity.  I  dare  flatter  no  man,  I  dare  tell  no  man  he  is  secure." 
He  rebukes  the  inhuman  treatment  of  servants,  and  reminds  their 
masters,  that  the  servants  have  the  same  common  nature  and  dignity 
with  themselves,  that  they  have  the  same  common  Master  in  heaven.s 

*  Irrationabile  mihi  videtur,  spiritalem  '  Vid.  ep.  91  et  ep.  103. 

intelligcntiain  in  libro  aliquo  quaerere  et  *  Sec  alx)vc,  p.  439. 

bifltoricam  penitns  ignorare,  cum  historia  •  De  Institatione  laicali  libri  tree,  pub- 

ftmdamentum  omnis  intelligcntiae  sic  et  lished  by  D'Acbciy,  in  the  first  volume  of 

ipsa  primitas  quaerenda  et  amplcxanda  his  Spicilegia. 

Bt  sine  ipsa  perfecte  ad  aliam  non  possit  '  L.  I.  c.  20. 

tnnsiri.  *  L.  I.  c.  23.    Miserabilis  plane  et  valde 

■  He  cifmplains,  ep.  34 :  Nnnc  litcraruiii  dcflenda  res  est^  qunndo  pro  fcris  pauperes 

itadiis   paene  obsolctis  qaotusquisqoe  in-  a  potcntioribus  spoliantur,  flagellantur,  er- 

reniri  possit,  qui  de  ma^stroram  impcritia,  gastolis  dctruduntor  et  multa  alia  patiim- 

Iflnxymm  penoria,  otii  deniqne  inopia  meri-  tor. 

10  non  qaerator  ?  '  L.  IL  c.  22. 


1 


remark'  ^^  that  Agobard,  in  defending  himself  in  this  controverey 
•  /J*^  objection,  that  he  imputed  faults  of  language  to  the  Holy 
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where,  having  brought  together  llie  eoDuniT  ,y         xnvhjae\)nki&     I  \^ 
respecting  the  obedience  due  finom  childreii  >  ,;  man's  frnilep     I  ^ 

subjects  to  their  rulers,  he  adjures  the  ^^y  /  ,  nor  does  AasA     *  ' 

to  be  i)ersuaded,  that  by  the  public  oqr  ;*\  confess  lus  snaW 

dered  himself  incapable  of  the  gove*^ '  Bishop  Jonas  ooa> 

he  had,  on  the  contrary,  obtained  ^  .  j  '  .istian  lile  for  prince*? 

should  despise  a  false  tribunal,  r'\' ' '  .is  the  Pious,  the  yoooj 

Gud  was  his,  so  long  as  he  u* ,-  -  ^      ' 

Though  in  this  vale  rf  tea»K/.\- '     .le  theology  in  those  sclioob 
pervei'se  and  wicked  men,  ?/-••*/       o  of  the  Camingian  age,  waatk 
thanks  for  all  to  the  Lord  Jo        .om  the  Bible  and  partly  from  churd 
chastens  those  whixnhe  V^       are  to  be  discovered  of  a  more  dialect* 
Raban's  friend,  ^//     -o,  in  the  abl)ot  Frcdegis,  who  proceeded 
fi'om  the  same  aelio;  '     i  ork,  and  who  in  his  speculative  inquiry  con- 
by  tlieir  ezpootoir '    ^to  /i/)  df),  followed  tlus  direction.     In  tins  voA 
of  the  Bible.    /  «,^^hest  place  in  all  investigations  to  reason  (ratio), 
other  writings  '  ^^ority  to  tliis.4     In  his  controversy  with  archbishop 
account  <rf  ifr  ;^,t»ns,  this  Frcdegis  ai>])ears,  however,  as  a  champion  of 
manner  in  *  v'^</iodoxy,  and  both  took  the  same  broad  license,  in  fixing 
all  Buoh  /ji/i^blc  interpretation  on  each  other's  doctrines.     It  deserves 

turf  Jr^  in  combatting  the  pasition,  that  being  the  author  of  the  gift 

af     yV^  *^6  Holy  Spirit  must  have  taught  the  apostles  the  purest 

f      /JjT*®  came  very  near  to  the  point  of  separating  in  the  idea  of  in- 

jjjjin  the  di\'ine  from  the  strictly  human  elements,  though  he  fid 

4jprocoed  far  enough  to  arrive  at  a  full  development  of  the  subject* 

^  dialectical  and  sj)eculative  direction  of  theologj'  sj)rea<l  esjiecially 

0^  the  seclusion  of  the  Irish  monasteries,  which  wei-e  still  tlie  seats 

^science  and  art,  whence  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  owmg  to 

l2ie  mi^i^ratory  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the  pcof»le,  as  well  as  to  the 

^anty  moans  of  sustenance  in  the  countiy,  teachers  in  the  sciences 

ftnd  useful  arts  scattered  tlicmselves  in  all  directiuns.s     And  as  in  the 

*  L.  I.  V.  14  ct  15.  villi  cloquii  non  in  tnmorc  et  pompa  esse 

*  Do  iiistitutione  rejriii.  vorborum,  stnl  in  viriutc  sonteniiamm.  u 
'  In  his  letter  ilcdioaiiii^  tills  l>o<)k  to  the    tlic  kin^c^om  of  G(m1  ioiipi.<t>  not  in  void 

kinp.  he  drives  him   much   u>c'tul  aclviic,  hut  in  power.    Ap^hanl.  ailvcrs.  Frcde^ 

worninj:  him  ajrainst  the  nn«huitul  conduct  in  his  works  cmI.  Ihihiz.  T.  I.  p.  17T. 
shown  hy  his  hrothors  towards  their  father,        •  In  the  10th  cnnon   of  the   s^Tiod  it 

with  which  he  had  not,  at  that  time,  hail  liny-  Chiersy  (Synodus  (.'arisiaca)  A.'R  W8. 

thin^r  to  do.  r.  10.     Ilospitalia  ])ero}rrinornni  sicut  snot 

*  IVinnim  ratione  ntcndiim.  in  (|unntnm  Scotorum.  In  th«*  tenth  ccnturv  Sit»ti 
homini^  rntio  |>atitur.  delude  ancioritato,  sancti  jK'rejn'ini.  L:ihl>c  Bililiorhei'ti  M5. 
non  (pialilK't.  sed  ratione  duntaxat.  (juac  T.  1.  f.  678.  In  the  same  wntnry  wemcft 
ftolu  auctoritas  est  sola(|ue  immohilem  o1>.  witli  a  learned  man,  hislutp  ]>'Riel,  from 
tinet  iirmitatem.  ISaluz.  Mi.scelian.  T.I.  Ireland,  teacher  of  Bnmo,  aft  erwani^  arch" 
p.  404.  bishop  of  Cologne.     He  had  read  l^radeD- 

*  He  calls  it  an  ahsunl  position,  nt  non  tins,  while  yet  a  hoy.  See  his  Life  in  Lrib- 
solum  scnsum  praedicationis  ct  modos  vel  nitz,  Seriptonw  rcrum  Brunsv.  T.  I.  f  275. 
ai^um(>nta  dictirmum  Splrltus  sanctus  els  l)uu<tan.  an'hhishop  of  Canterburv.  ^todied 
insplrav(.Tlt.  sed  ctlam  ip.'^a  coq)oralia  verba  the  Christian  ])hiloiiophy.  as  his  bi<i;:rapbcr 
cxtrin-^cciis  in  ora  illonim  ipse  formaverlt.  relates  (mens.  Maj.  T.IV.  f.  34S)  in  hil 
Ho  alhrms  on  the  contrary  nobilitatem  di-  youth  chiefly  from    books    of   IiuhmfOi 
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'*e  time  of  its  origin,  a  bolder  spirit  of  inquiry  had 
in  the  preceding  period  had  caused  many  a  re- 
system  of  tlie  papacy ;  as  in  the  Irish  mo- 
"in,  but  also  the  more  free-spirited  Greek 
of  an  Origen,  were  studied ;  so  it  natu- 
school  issued  a  more  original  and  free 
s  elsewhere  to  be  found,  and  was 
.as.*     The  Irish  monasteries  produced 
.  cicular,  who  may  be  considered  the  repre- 
^  -a -v  .V,  and  in  whose  productions  generally  we  see 

^^  -aal  world  quite  foreign  from  the  age  in  which  he 

John  Scotus  Erigena,  who  found  in  France,  at  the 
zealous  promoter  of  the  sciences,  king  Charles  the  Bald, 
-  reception, 
iho  peculiar  shaping  of  the  philosophical  and  theological  views 
this  individual,  his  study  of  the  Greek  —  not  barely,  according  to 
e  general  practice  in  that  age,  of  the  Latin  —  church  fathers,  had 
ithout  doubt  exerted  an  imjwrtant  influence ;  and  the  ideas  of  an 
rigen,  a  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  of  a  Maximus,  as  well  as  of  the  Pseudo- 
ionysian  writings,  had  manifestly  stirred  his  spirit  in  its  depths ;  and 
>  had  appropriated  many  of  their  thoughts.  The  ideas,  scattered  in 
ose  writings,  respecting  a  chain  of  life  emanating  from  God,  respect- 
g  the  antithesis  of  a  negative  and  a  positive  theology,  respecting  the 
lation  of  things  natural  to  things  divine,  respecting  a  general  resto- 
•tion ;  all  these  ideas  profusely  scattered-  in  those  writings  we  find  in 
m  systematically  elaborated  and  combined,  and  what  he  says  on  these 
atters  is  not  seldom  supported  by  proofs  drawn  professedly  from  the 
>rks  of  the  church  teachers  above  mentioned.  From  the  same  writ- 
gs  also  the  elements  of  the  New  Platonic  philosophy  passed  over  to 
m ;  and  it  is  the  idea  lying  at  the  basis  of  the  New  Platonic  philoso- 
ly,  respecting  the  evolution  of  all  existence  from  an  Absolute,  as 
e  Of,  and  respecting  evil  as  the  f«^  op,  which  we  here  find  repeated 
I  one  of  the  predominating  ideas.  Carried  out  with  logical  consis- 
noy,  his  principles  led  to  an  altogether  pantheistic  system  of  the 
wld  —  the  world  nothing  other  than  the  necessary  form  of  the  mani- 
station  of  the  Absolute,  which  transcending  all  representation,  all 
re^cates,  all  knowledge,^  incomprehensible  to  itself,  can  be  known 
ily  in  its  forms  of  manifestation  —  and  to  this  pantheistic  view  of  the 
orid  corresponds  also  his  doctrine  of  sin ;  as  in  fact,  the  opposition 
)tween  the  pantheistic  and  the  theistic  view  of  the  world  must  at  this 

lonim  libros  rectae  fidci  tramitem  philo-  was  usaal  to  regard  as  peculiar  to  Ireland 

phantes  dilif^nter  excoluit."     Even  in  or  Scotland,  a  certain  dialectical  direction 

B  first  half  of  the  eleventh  centnrv,  works  of  theolop^^.    In  reference  to  the  dm^trine 

Irish  art,  being  the  most  beauti/ul,  were  of  the  Trinity :  Apud  modemos  scholasti- 

at  as  presents  to  the  emperor,  tninsmar-  cos  maxime  apnd  Scotos  iste  syllogisnius 

i  et  Gfcotica  vasa,  quae  Kegali  majestati  delnsionis.     Yid.  Baluz.  miscellan.  T.  V. 

ttvlari  dono  deferebantur.    See  the  Life  p.  54. 

fiemward,  bishop  of  llildesheim.  Mabil-        '  According  to  the  doctrine  of  Fhiki|  of 

1  acta  sanct  0.  B.  Saec.  VI.  P.  I.  f.  205.  the  Neo-PIatonists,  of  the  Gnottieii 

*  ]bi  a  letter  of  Benedict,  abbot  of  Aniane,  Hindoos,  of  Baddhaism. 
ibUdwd  by  Balm,  it  is  intiniat<!id|  that  it 

89* 
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Eoint  stand  forth  practically  ^ith  the  most  striking  prominence.  But 
esides  this  speculative  and  mystical  pantheism,  there  was  within  Urn 
still  another  poAverful  element,  which  ruled  him  as  well  as  his  age,  Ha 
element  of  Cliristian  theism,  to  which  ho  attached  himself  not  merely, 
80  to  express  it,  &om  motives  of  outward  accommodation ;  but  wluch 
had  gauicd  a  powerful  hold  on  him  by  means  of  his  early  training  and 
the  course  of  his  inward  experience,  as  well  as  the  life  of  his  time. 
We  are  unwilling  to  doubt,  that  he  poured  many  a  devout  and  earnest 
prayer  to  a  redeeming  God  for  inward  illumination,  and  that  he  dili- 
gently sought  for  it  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,^  Uiough  his  conceptoil 
apprehension  of  the  divine  Being  seems  to  exclude  any  such  relation 
of  man  to  God,  as  prayer  presup[)0SC8. 

The  prevailing  bent  of  the  theological  spirit  of  that  age  was  to  cling, 
as  we  have  remarked  before,  to  the  authorities  of  the  church  tradition; 
but  he  was  for  founding  a  system  of  truth,  which  should  repose  entirely 
on  rational  insight,  approve  itself  as  true  by  an  inner  necessity  of  ret- 
son.  Yet  even  according  to  his  apprehension,  the  rational  and  the 
church-traditional  theology,  faith  and  knowledge  by  reason,  philosopjiy 
and  religion  did  not  stand  in  contnuliction,  but  in  perfect  harmony  witi 
each  other.  For,  said  he,  a  man  can  elevate  himself  to  the  knowledge 
of  God,  wliich  is  the  end  of  true  philosophy,  only  by  following  the  mode 
and  manner  in  which  God,  wlio  in  liis  essence  is  incomprehensible  and 
unknowable,  letting  himself  down  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  humanity 
whicli  is  to  be  educated,  lias  revealed  himself;  —  God  in  his  forms  of 
revelation,  in  his  Theophimies.  After  this  manner  God  presents  him- 
self ui  tlie  historical  development  of  religion,  through  the  authority  rf 
the  church  ;  but  time  philosophy,  which  rises  above  the  Tlieophanies  to 
the  Absolute  itself,  which  soars  beyond  all  conceptual  api)rehen8ion, 
gives  insight  into  the  laws,  according  to  which  God  must  be  known  and 
worshipped.  True  pliilosoi)hy  and  true  religion  ai-e  therefore  one. 
Philosophy  veiled  in  the  form  of  tradition,  is  religion ;  religion  imveiled 
fix)m  the  form  of  tradition  by  rational  knowledge  is  philosophy.  Phi- 
losophy is  the  theoretic  side  of  religion,  rehgion  the  pi'jictical  side  of 
philasophy.3  In  the  order  of  time,  as  it  respects  the  development  of 
the  human  knowledge  of  divine  things,  the  authority  of  tradition,  it  is 
true,  and  the  faith  grounded  therein  comes  first,  since  man's  spirit 

'  His  words  :    Hinc  assidao  debcmus  another  place :   0  Domine  .Jcsn.  nnllnm 

orare  ao  dicore ;  Deus  nostra  salus  eiU\ue  aliud  prnemiam,  nulhim  alinm  hcatitodh 

rcdcmptio,  qui  dedisti  naturam,  largire  et  nem  a  to  postulo.  nisi  at  ad  purum  absqna 

gratiam,  praetende  lumen  tuum  in  umhris  ullo  errore  fallac'is  thcoriac  verba  tua,  qnis 

ignorantiac    palpantibus    quacrcntibusquc  per  tuum  sanctum  si)inrum  ins]iinita«iot, 

te,  revoca  nos  ab  cmmbus,  porrigo  dex-  intelligam,  ibi  quippe  hahitas  ct  illur  qaae- 

teram  tnam  iniirmis,  non  valentibns  sine  te  rentes  et  diligcntes  t«    introdacis.  L  V. 

pervenire  ad  te,  ostende  te  ipsum  his,  qui  f.  306. 

nil  pctunt  practer  te,  rumpe  nulws  vana-        •  Quid  est  alind  de  philoiiophU  tnKtnti 

nun  phantasiamm,  quae  mentis  aciem  non  nisi  verae  religionis,  qoa  ^urnma  et  pnoa- 

sinunt  intacri  te,  co  modo,  qno  te  invisibi-  palis  omniam  rerum  causa  Deus  et  honiB- 

lemvideri  permittis  desiderantibus  vidcre  tercolitiirctnitionabilitermve8tigatv,n^ 

fiiciem  tuam,  quietem  suam,  finem  suum,  ulasexponere?   ConficitorindeTeFuncMi 

a  qucm  nihil  appetnnt,  quia  ultra  nihil  philofophUm  Teram  reUgionem  ctmrtaimr 

snmmum  bonam  saperessentialo.    I>«  qm  THim  reUgionem  etie  Tenm  pfailoMh 

ne  nataz«e,LIIL  £111.    And  »  jjpfctJiBwtaedifiBapwadeit  ftt 
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needed  this  traiimig  and  guidance  in  order  to  acquire  the  power  of 
raising  itself  to  the  knowledge  of  the  divine ;  but  in  the  order  of  con- 
ception, the  objective  tratii  of  reason  (ratio)  is  the  first.  Revelation 
and  tradition  presuppose  truth  in  itself,  and  the  former  is  only  the  way 
of  man's  attaming  to  the  latter.  This  knowledge  of  reason  is  therefore 
the  end  after  which  tiie  spirit  ought  to  strive,  wherein  alone  it  can  find 
its  satisfaction.  The  faith  of  authority  not  supported  and  upheld  by  a 
rational  knowledge  of  the  truth,  is  a  feeble  thing.  Hence  in  investi- 
gating the  truths  of  fietitii,  men  should  show  in  the  first  place  what  ad*' 
mits  of  being  proved  as  truth  on  grounds  of  reason,  and  then  ex^»mine 
bow  ihey  can  be  harmonized  with  the  testimonies  of  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tion.i  And  starting  from  this  position,  he  could  admit  also  the  Augus- 
timan  principle  concerning  the  relation  of  fiedth  to  knowledge,'  though 
we  must  allow  he  departed  from  the  principle  of  Augustin  so  far  as 
this,  that  he  did  not  recognize  the  limits  set  by  the  latter  to  tiie  know- 
ledge attainable  by  reason,  nor  acknowledge  anything  as  valid  on  the 
ground  of  authority  alone,  and  if  it  did  not  admit  of  being  demonstrated 
as  necessary  from  reason  itself.  His  position  would  necessarily  exclude 
such  mysteries  of  faith  as  could  not  be  established  on  rational  grounds. 

That  which  represented  itself  to  his  feelings  as  transcending  compre> 
hension,  he  interpreted  to  his  thought  as  the  logical  absolute,  wliich  is 
prior  in  the  order  of  thought  to  all  antitheses,  which  is  above  all  anti* 
theses,  which  being  tiie  ground  of  all  things,  is  moreover  opposed  to  aQ 
things.  Thus  it  stands  related  to  all  opposites,  even  to  that  of  good 
and  evil,  for  evil  itself  cannot  be  conceived  without  the  good  ;3  and  this 
absolute  of  logical  abstraction  he  substitutes  in  place  of  the  idea  of  the 
living  God,  which  vanished  firom  his  grasp,  m  lus  attempts  to  avoid  all 
anthropopathism.  The  absolute  of  logical  abstraction,  by  a  singular 
mixture  —  found  ever  recurring,  however,  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind  —  of  dialectical  and  mystical  tendencies,  received  out  of  that 
which  transcends  conception  in  the  sphere  of  the  feelings,  a  substantial 
matter  which  was  foreign  to  it  and  superinduced  upon  it ;  and  thus  an 
enthusiasm  could  be  awakened  for  the  emptiest  of  all  conceptions. 

He  distinguished,  on  this  ground,  a  twofold  kind  of  knowledge ; 
knowledge  of  the  absolute  in  itself,  of  the  essence  of  God,  concerning 
which  man  can  know  only  the  fact^  not  the  how  or  the  what,  in  which 
man  must  negate  everything  that  may  be  predicated  of  it,  whether  it 
be  an  attribute  or  an  action  ;  —  and  tiie  knowledge  of  God  in  his  reve- 
lation, in  the  Theophanies,  in  which  everything  may  b^  predicated  of 
him  symbolically.  Accordingly  there  is  a  twofold  standing  ground 
of  the  knowledge  of  God,  the  ^eoXoyia  dnoquxrui^f  and  the  ^eoXayia 
nata^ofix^^  the  former  representing  Grod  under  manifold  symbols,  the 


ndone  ntendam  ac  deinde  aiicto-  '  See  VoL  IL  p.  S67. 

litate.  Auctoritas  eiqnidem  ex  yera  ratione  '  Contmrioram  qnoque  caiLsa  est,  yirtnte 

moiwiit.  ratio  vero  nequaquam  ex  aacto-  siqaidem  eorom,  quae  vere  ab  eo  condita 

nlat0|  omida  aatem  aactoritas,  c^aae  vera  sunt,  edam  quae  contraria  Tidentar  esse,  et 

ntfima  non  approbatnr,  infinna  vydetor  es-  privationes  essentiae  sunt,  ratio  vera  con- 

ik  Ten  antem  ratio,  qtram  Tirtatibas  suia  tineri  approbat  Nullum  enim  ritium  iiiTa- 

MailqaeUnmiitabilismuniturnulliuSjanc-  nitur,  quod  non  sit  alicujns  yirtutis  nmbm 

ilKiiadtlipaIationerob<»ariindigetLL  ant  qnadem  fSUlad  similitndmft  aot  apqrta 

gm  oontmtotirte.  L I  £  8S. 
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latter  rejecting  all  predicates  of  the  ine&ble  essence  of  Godttin- 
ade(iuate.  The  disciple,  to  whom  John  Scotus  represents  himelf  ai 
teaciiing  these  doctrines  in  his  work  De  Divisione  naturae,  is  stiifled 
at  the  thought  that  of  God,  neither  love  nor  being  loved,  neitkr  M- 
tion  nor  being  acted  upon,  could  be  predicated.  ^Vith  how  manTjiifr 
sages  of  sacred  Scripture  did  this  assertion  stand  in  contndicUni! 
Wliat  occasion  of  stumbling  must  it  present  to  the  simple,  when  em 
the  ears  of  those  who  are  esteemed  wise  must  be  shocked  at  god  i 
doctrine  !  >  But  the  teacher  quiets  him  by  explaining,  that  u  Ae 
sacred  Scriptures  undoubtedly  contain  the  most  perfect  self-reveladon 
of  divnie  truth,*  a  not  arbitrary,  but — for  the  position  of  a  created 
spirit  —  necessary  si/mbolism  of  the  self-revelation  of  the  Absolute ;  eo 
in  order  to  speak  in  the  right  manner  of  God,  it  is  necessary  to  adhere 
unifonnly  to  the  mode  of  representation  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  at  tb 
same  time  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  Scriptures,  by  varioas  sjat 
bols,  come  to  the  aid  of  human  weakness,  that  they  supply  man  matter 
of  thought  for  the  nourishment  of  his  faith  in  the  incomprehenahle  anl 
inexpre^ible.3  By  all  these  various  means,  it  is  precisely  and  only  die 
transcendent  excellence  of  God's  essence,  an  essence  infinitely-exalted 
above  all  which,  taken  from  things  created,  can  be  attributed  to  it, 
that  is  meant  to  be  indicated.  Even  the  name  Love  can  be  attnboted 
to  him  only  by  a  metaphor,  since  he  is  more  than  Love,  since  in  all  Us 
attributes  he  does  but  produce  himself,  or  rather  he  is  all  in  all.^  So, 
again,  creation  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  God  as  an  act ;  but  by  the 
expression  —  God  is  the  creator  of  all  things,  it  is  affirmed  rather  that 
G<xl  is  all  in  all,  as  he  alone  truly  is,  and  all  true  being  in  everything 
that  exists,  is  himself.* 

He  distinguishes  from  each  other  four  kinds  of  being:  1.  Hat 
which  creates  and  is  not  created  ;  2.  That  which  is  created  and  c^^ 
ates  (the  divine  patterns  grounded  in  the  Logos,  the  causae  prototy- 
pae,)  ;  3.  That  which  is  created  but  does  not  create,  effects  in  created 
thmgs ;  4.  That  which  neither  creates  nor  is  created.  The  first  asd 
the  last  may  he  applied  in  different  senses  to  God,  as  may  be  gathered 
firom  the  developed  idea  of  the  creation;  since  the  idea  —  Godcrea- 

*  Videsno  quot  ct  quantis  froquentihus  ality,  he  explains  Matt  10:  20  u  metning 
Scripturao  sacrae  ol)ruar  tolls  ?  Nee  to  la-  that  the  same  may  be  said  alM>  of  God's 
tet,  quam  anluum  diffieileque  simplieihus  relation  to  his  re&sonAblc  creatnivs :  ^^ 
animis  talia  suadere,  ((uandoquidcm  eoruni,  vos  estis,  qui  amatis,  qui  videtis,  qui  move- 
am  >identur  esse  sapientes,  dum  haec  au-  tis,  sed  Bpiritus  patris  vestii,  qni  loquitur 
diunt,  aures  horresrunt.   1. 1,  f.  37.  in  vobis  veritutem  dc  me  et  patw  meo  rt 

•  In  ea  veliiti  (luihusdam  suis  secretis  scipso,  ipse  amat  et  vidct  me  et  paireB 
ledihuA  Veritas  iwssidetur.  meum  et  seipsum  in  vobis  et  movet  iar(ii» 

'  Quibusdam  sinulitudinihus  utitur,  in-  scipsum,utdiligatismeetpati«miDeam>  Si 

firmitati  nostrae  eondcscendens,  nostrosque  erjro  seipsam  sancta  Trinitas  in  nobijetui 

adbac  rudes  infantilescpie  sensus  simpllci  seipsaamat,et  videt  otmovct,e:a5eipiftiB 

doctrina  erigcns.    In  hoc  cnim  divina  stu-  seipsa  et  in  creatnris  suis  amator  Tidctor, 

dent  eloquia,  iit  de  re  ineffabili,  inoompre-  movetur.  1.  c.  f.  44. 
hcnsibili  ali(|uid  nobis  ad  nutricndam  fidem        ^  Cum  audimus  Denm  omnia  foGeit.iil 

nostram  co;;^tandum  tradant.   1.  I.  f.  37.  aliud  debomus  inteUigere,  qnaro  Denm  ii 

^  *  Thus  leaning  towards  the  pantheistic  omnibus  esse,  hoc  est,  esscntiam  snbsistat 

Ticw,  though  his  Christian  consciousness  Ipse  enim  solos  per*  se  tci«  est,  et  obbb 

does  not  allow  him  to  give  up  wholly  the  quod  vcre  in  his,  quae  sunt,  dicitar  ••^i 

idea  of  a  sclf-sabsistent,  creaturely  person-  ipse  solos  est.  L  L  f.  42. 
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sed  all  things,  and  God  is  all  in  all  —  in  strict  propriety  exactly  coinr 
nde  ;  and  the  end  of  the  course  of  the  worid,  to  be  attained  by  means 
if  the  redemption,  is  that  all  should  return  back  again  to  the  ori^nal, 
archetypal  being  in  God.*  The  doctrine  of  the  creation  may  be  re- 
laced,  according  to  Scotus,  to  the  pantheistic  idea,  that  the  Absolute 
lias  veiled  and  revealed  itself  under  the  forms  of  the  finite,  —  the  Ab- 
idnte  in  its  Theophanies  —  the  infinite  become  fiinite  — the  one  sub- 
ject under  manifold  accidents.^ 

If  now  the  whole  universe  may  be  considered  as  a  Theophany,  it 
foDows  from  this  by  logical  necessity,  that  everything  occupies  in  it  a 
necessary  place  of  its  own,  and  that  for  one  who  contemplates  the 
irorid  according  to  this  view,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  evil.  God's 
Imowledge  is  the  revelation  of  his  essence,  one  and  the  same  with  his 
trilling  and  his  creating.  As  evil  cannot  be  derived  from  the  divine  cau- 
iality,  neither  can  it  be  considered  as  an  object  of  divine  knowledge ;  on 
Hie  contrary,  for  God,  it  has  no  existence.^  Evil  exists  just  and  only  for 
tifaat  mode  of  contemplation,  which  apprehends  the  individual  and  partic- 
dlar  as  existing  for  itself,  independent  of  its  connection  with  the 
irhole.  The  good  cannot  exist  without  the  antithesis  of  the  evil  —  the 
foil  on  which  it  produces  itself  and  becomes  known.^ 

^  Prima  et  qoAita  formn  anam  sunt,  qno-  atqae  inhumanatione  dico,  scd  de  summae 

lUun  de  Deo  solummodo  intellij^untur;  est  bonitatis,  quae  un'iUm  est  ct  trinitas,  ineffa- 

miiii  principium  omnium,  quao  a  8C  con-  bill  condcsccnijione  in  ca  quae  sunt,  ut  sint, 

lita  sunt  ct  finis  omnium,  quae  cum  appc-  imo  ut  ipsa  in  omnibus  sit.  1.  III.  f.  126 

onti  at  in  eo  aeternaliter  immutubiliterque  et  127. 

iniescant.     Quoniam  ad  eandem  causam  '  Cognosccndo  facit  ct  cognoscit  facien- 

Mnniaquae  ab  eaproccdunt,  dum  ad  finem  do,  nihil  est  aliud  omnium  essentia,  nisi 

lenrenicnt,  rerewura  sunt,  proptcrea  finis  omnium  in  divina  sapicntia  co^itio.    To 

Mnniam  dioitnr  et  neqnc  crearo  ncque  ere-  this  he  refers  the  words  of  St.  Paul :  In 

iri  perhil>etur.  nam  postquam  in  cam  re-  God  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being, 

rersa  sant  omnia,  nil  ultenus  ah  ca  per  gen-  1.  II.  f.  63.    Dens  malum  ncscit,  nam  si 

XBtionem  loco  et  tempore  gencrihus  et  for-  malum  sciret,  necessario  in  natnra  renun 

nis  proccdct.  quoniam  in  ea  omnia  quieta  malum  esset    To  this  he  refers  those  pas^ 

rant  et  unnm  individnum  atoue  immnta-  sages  of  Scripture,  where  it  is  said  of  the 

lOe  manchunt.    Vid.  1.  II.  r.  46.    Dum  wicked,  that  God  knows  them  not  1.  H. 

rero  divinam  natnrnm  e.<«8e  finem  omnium  f.  83  et  84.  1.  V.  f.  259. 

ntransgn».silemque  terminum,  qnem  om-  *  Uow  foolish,  exclaims  the  disciple,  most 

lift  appctunt  ct  m  quo  limitcm  motns  sui  this  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  God  to  his 

laturalis    constituunt,  conspicor,    invenio  creatures  appear  to  common  men,  from 

Mun  ncque  crcatam  esse  ncque  crcantcm.  want  of  a  right  understanding :  Ut  sit  Deos 

L  nullo  siqnidein  creari  potest  natura,  quae  omnia  in  omnibus,  et  usque  ad  extremas 

I  tcipMi  est  ncque  aliud  creat.    Quid  ere-  hnjus  mundi  visibiles  turpitudinos  et  cor- 

ibit,  dam  ipsa  omnia  in  omnibus  fucrit  et  niptiones  proccdat,  ut  ipso  etiam  in  eis  sit, 

n  nullo  ni«i  ip-^a  apparcbit.  1.  V.  f.  311.  si  in  omnibus  est;  to  which  the  teacher  re- 

•  Dumincomprchcnsibilisintclligitur,  per  plies,  he  who  speaks  thus,  knows  not,  nal* 

szcellcntiam  nihilum  non  immerito  vocita-  lam  turpitudinem  in  univcrsitate  totius  cre- 

ar,  at  yero  in  suis  theophaniis  incipiens  ap-  atarae  posse  esse,  quod  enim  partim  contin* 

Murere,  velud  ex  nihilo  in  aliqnid  dicitar  git,  in  toto  fieri  Deus  non  sinit.  1.  IIL  f. 

inroccdcre.  —  Et  crcatura  in  Deo  est  subsis-  129.    Quid  melius  est,  qnnm  ut  ex  opposi- 

iens  et  Dens  in  crcatura  mirabili  ct  ineffa-  torum  comparatione  et  univcrsitatis  et  con- 

uli  modo  rrcntnr,  seipsum  manifestans,  in-  ditoris  omnium  laas  ineffabilis  comparetor? 

ritibili^,  vi^ihilem  sc  manifestans,  et  incom-  Omnia,  qaae  in  partibns  univcrsitatis  mala, 

piehensibilis  comprchensibilem,  accidenti-  inhonesta,  tnrpia  ab  his,  qui  simul  omnia 

DOS  liber  accidcntibus  subjectum,  ct  infini-  considerare  non  possunt,  judicantur,  in  con- 

bn  finitnm,  et  omnia  creans  in  omnibus  tcmplatione  aniversitatis  velnti  totius  en- 

ereotum  et  fit  in  omnibus  omnia.    A  God  jusaam  pictnrae  pulchritudinis  neque  tar> 

becoming  creature,  which  must  be  distin-  pia  neqae  inhonesta  ncqae  mala  sont  L  V. 

nished  from  tlie  incarnation  of  God  in  t  275. 
Christ    Neqae  hoc  de  incamatione  Tetbi 
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This  furnished  foothold  for  another  doctrine^  that  sin  in  individiialB 
may  be  but  a  transition-point  of  evolution,  and  thus  subservient  to  fl^ 
revelation  of  the  good ;  that  it  will  finallj  so  result  in  the  creation  of 
God,  who  is  all  in  all,  when  that  creation  is  purified  from  lA  evil;*  — 
his  doctrine  of  restoration,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

The  system  of  Scotus,  however,  lay  too  remote  from  the  intellectiiil 
bent  of  his  times,  to  find  any  acceptance  whatever,  either  for  the  true 
or  the  false  ideas  which  it  contained.  When,  by  participating  in  i 
particular  doctrinal  controversy,  his  peculiar  opinions  came  forth  in 
striking  contradiction  to  the  dogmatical  interests  of  the  church,  it  wis 
this  alone  which  gave  occasion  to  his  being  stigmatized  as  heretical,* 
yet  without  any  correct  understanding  on  the  part  of  his  opponents,  of 
the  aim  and  tendency  of  his  system,  which  first  became  clearly  knoim 
by  its  influences  and  effects  in  later  centuries. 

As  we  have  just  remarked  in  the  case  of  John  Scotus,  the  writing! 
that  sprung  up  in  the  Greek  church  under  the  name  of  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  became  important  by  transmitting  certain  elements  of  Pla- 
tonic Christianity  from  the  earlier  centuries,  and  awakening  a  peculiar, 
intuitive  bent  of  the  theological  spirit.  These  writings  came  first  to 
the  West  in  the  year  824,  as  a  present  of  the  Greek  emperor  Michael 
n.  to  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Pious.  The  latter  valued  the  ^ 
the  more  since  as  he  had  not  a  doubt  that  Dionysius  the  Areopa^te 
was  precisely  the  same  i^erson  with  the  Dionysius  who  was  conadered 
the  founder  of  the  church  at  Paris.s  It  did  not  once  occur  to  him, 
that  thero  might  be  another  Dionysius.*  He  had  the  Dionysian  writing? 
translat<?d  into  Latin,  under  the  direction  of  Hilduin,  of  St.  Denis,  in 
whose  abbey,  consecrated  to  this  saint,  the  Greek  manuscript  was  d^ 
posited.^  To  8t.  Denis  the  emi.eror  felt  himself  indebted  for  many 
favors ;  it  was  in  the  church  of  bt.  Denis  he  had  received  absolution 
and  been  reinstated  in  his  government,®  He  was  therefore  desirous 
of  honoring  his  memory  by  a  new  and  more  complete  collection  of  the 
fiwjts  relating  to  his  history,  and  lie  commissioned  the  abbot  Hilduin  to 
prepare  such  a  work.''  Hilduin,  glad  for  the  honor  of  his  abbey  to 
humor  this  confusion  of  names  and  of  persons,  confirmed  the  emjieror 
in  his  mistake,  and  propagated  it  to  posterity  by  that  uncritical  coIJe^ 
tion  of  facts  relating  to  the  life  of  Dionysius,  which  he  published  in 
the  year  8oG.  Others,  however,  perceived  the  error,  and  offered  to 
correct  it :  but  they  were  repelled  by  Hilduin  with  an  acrimony  wUch 

'  Pccrata  et  iniqiiitatcs  tAindiu  esse  vi-  translation  of   those  books:    Auctoritatis 

dcntur,  dum  nihil  sint,  quamdiu  suhjerta  nostrac  jussione  ac  tuo  safnu*i  stadio  inter 

natnra  conrineantur,  ca  vcro  pur^ata,  quae  prctumquc  sudorc  in  nostram  linguam  ex* 

per  suhsistcre  nesciunt,  ad  nihiluin  pcnitus  plicati. 
redipentur  ita  ut  non  sint.  1.  IV.  f.  163.  •  lie  says  in  his  letter  to  the  ablwt  Hil^ 

*  Compare  on  this  suhject  the  profound  duin :  Per  mcrita  et  solatium  patris  nosiri 
and  spirited  essay  of  my  friend  IL  Vogt,  Dionysii  rerreati  et  restituti  snmus  cingn- 
which  has  just  apjpcarcd.  lumque  militare  judicio  auctoritate  epii«o- 

*  See  Vol.  I.  p  84.  pali  resumsimus. 

*  So  it  appears  from  a  lotterQ^|i^MQ-  '  We  find  these  Areopagitica of  HildoD^ 
peror  to  Hilduin.  ahl)ot  of  St^^^^^^fe|hp  with  the  letter  to  the  emperor  prefixed,  ia 
Aetis  Sanctor.  of  Surius,  T.  ^^^^^^Bk  ^  above  eited  volume  of  the  Act  Saact 

^  The  emperor  writes  to  1^^^^^^^^  Sonus,  f.  653  et  seq. 
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lerhaps  betrayed  a  secret  consciousness  of  the  truth.^  The  Frendi 
ing,  Charles  the  Bald,  afterwards  ordered  a  new  translation  of  this 
rork  to  be  made  by  John  Scotus ;  ^  and  also  humored  this  confu- 
km  of  names.3  But  pope  Nicholas  I.  harbored  a  suspicion  agidnst 
his  translation,  on  account  of  the  current  reports  respecting  the  erro- 
leous  doctrines  of  its  author ;  ^  and  in  a  letter  addressed,  in  865,  to 
dng  Charles  the  Bald,  in  which  he  claimed  for  the  popes  a  right  of 
upervision  over  the  publication  of  all  works  of  intellect,*  he  required 
hat  this  work  in  particular,  on  the  ground  of  the  suspicions  against  its 
Athor,  should  be  sent  to  him,  that  so,  if  he  found  nothing  in  it  objec- 
ionable,  it  might  be  published  with  the  papal  approbation,  and  thus 
ind  a  more  general  and  extensive  circulation.^ 

Thus  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  came  to  be  considered  the  patroc 
aint  of  France,  and  thus  the  writings  published  imder  his  name  ob- 
ained  in  this  country  so  much  the  wider  circulation  and  greater  au- 
hority  ;  and  from  France  they  were  (Usseminated  in  other  countries. 
Co  ^e  fresh  and  youthful  spirit  of  the  western  nations  just  awakened 
o  life  these  writings  by  means  of  the  spiritual  elements  they  contained 
kfising  from  the  fiision  of  New  Platonism  with  Christianity,  gave  an 
mpulse,  which  invested  them  with  an  importance,  they  never  could 
lave  acquired  from  any  intrinsic  worth  of  their  own. 

In  Endand,  the  seeds  of  science  which  had  been  scattered  by  Theo- 
bre  of  Canterbury,  Bede  and  Alcuin,  had  for  the  most  part  perished 
mid  the  devastation  occaeioned  by  the  piratical  inroads  of  the  Danes 
a  the  ninth  century.  The  literary  treasures  collected  together  in  the 
Kmasteries  had  in  part  been  destroyed  with  the  monasteries  them- 
elves,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  were  few  men  capable  of  under- 
tanding  books  written  in  the  Latin  tongue.  Out  of  this  new  barba- 
ism,  the  English  nation  was  delivered  by  the  Unrtv  years'  reign  of 
bat  great  man,  who  while  he  exhibited  the  example  of  a  genuine, 
Siristian  king,  contributed  so  much  to  the  spiritual  as  well  as  political 
egeneration  of  his  people,  Alfred  the  Great.^  As  Christian  piety  was 
lie  soul  of  his  own  life,  so  he  was  profoundly  convinced,  that  the  cul- 

*  The  writinp*  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  still  counts  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  he 

loch  read,  might  cosily  expose  this  mis-  says,  in  reference  to  the  fabulous  stori^ 

ike;  and  so  it  really  turned  out.    Ililduin  concerning  his  journey  to  liome,  and  his 

lys,  concerning  those  who  followed  this  mission  afterwards  to  France  by  the  bishop 

laet :  Super  garrulitntc  levitatis  eonim  mi-  of  llome,  that  this  was  not  reported  by  those 

uuU  deficimus ;  he  calls  them  contentio-  ancient  authors,  but  by  aliis  modemi  tern- 

9S,  sciolos;  —  charges  them  with  arrogan-  poris. 

a,  ujiurpata  scientia.    To  be  sure,  many  *  Thus  he  says  in  his    letter  to  kinp; 

r  thene  opponents  erred  also  by  confound-  Charles  the  Bald :  Cum  idem  Joannes  h* 

Iff    Dionysius  the  Areopagite   with  the  cet  multae  scientiae  esse  praedicetur,  olim 

ishop  Dionysius  of  Corinth  —  see  Ncan-  non  sane  sapere  in  quibusdam  frequent!  m* 

el's  Planting  and  Guidance  of  the  Chris-  more  diccretur. 

an  church  by  the  Apostles,  Vol.  II.  p.  460  *  He  says,  for  instance,  of  this  book : 

ri|r-  ed.  —  and  this  laid  open  a  weak  spot,  Quod  juxta  morem  nobis  mitti  et  nostro 

iiich  Hilduin  was  sure  to  take  advantage  debuit  judicio  approbari. 

t    See  1.  c.  f  638.  *  Itaque  quod   bacteous    omissum   est, 

'  See  the  letter  of  John  Scotus,  with  yestra  industria  suppleat  et  nobis  pracfa- 

rluch  he  sent  the  translation  prepared  by  turn  opus  sine  ulla  cunctatione  mittat,  qua- 

im  to  the  king,  in  Jacob.  Usserius  yete-  tenns  dum  a  nostri  apostolatus  judicio  nie- 

■in  epistolarum  Hibemicaram  sylloge,  p.  rit  approbatam,  ab  omnibus  incnniianter 

1.  nostra  anctoritate  aooeptins  habeatnr. 

'  Yet,  after  citing  the  older  anthentic  ao-  ^  From  the  year  S71  to  901. 
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tare  of  his  people  must  proceed  from  Ghristiainty.  And  as  ChiUan- 
ity  begat  in  his  own  case  an  interest  for  mental  development  m  aH  d^ 
rections,  so  he  labored  in  earnest  to  promote  it  among  lus  people.  He 
assembled  the  few  learned  men  that  were  still  to  be  found  in  the  Efr 
glish  monasteries ;  others  he  called  around  him  from  Ireland,  fifsm.  the 
old  British  church  in  Wales,  from  France  and  Germany ;  and  these  he 
promoted  to  the  highest  spiritual  stations.  It  was  his  ikvorite  reereft- 
tion  to  hear  such  persons  read  before  him  for  his  instruction  off-hud 
translations  of  Latin  books  into  English ;  and  he  made  a  collcctioii  cf 
pithy  sayings  from  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  the  older  church  teachers, 
which  he  had  learned  and  remembered  fit)m  these  oral  translatkos. 
The  great  pleasure  he  derived  from  these  occupations,  finally  induced 
him  when  in  his  thirty-sixth  year  to  learn  Latin,^  for  which  purpose  he 
placed  himself  under  the  instruction  of  one  of  the  pious  and  learned 
men  whom  he  had  drawn  around  him,  the  monk  Asser  of  Wales,  whom 
he  afterwards  made  bishop  of  Sherbum.^  His  plan  for  the  educadcm 
of  the  people  was  more  extensive  than  the  one  drawn  up  by  Charle- 
magne ;  for  it  embraced  not  only  the  clergy  and  monks,  but  also  the 
people  of  every  class  and  order.  He  perceived  that  the  seeds  of  cul- 
ture in  England  had  so  easily  perished,  because  the  instruction  had 
been  derived  solely  from  Latin  books,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface  to 
the  translation  prepared  by  himself  of  Gregory  the  Great  s  Regola 
pastoralis ;  and  to  avoid  this  for  the  future,  he  took  care,  that  the  books 
designed  for  the  more  general  education  of  the  laity,  should  be  trails 
lated  from  Latin  into  the  English  tongue,  and  that  not  only  schools 
should  be  founded  for  giving  instruction  in  the  Latin  language,  bnt 
others  also  in  which  all  should  learn  to  read  and  write  in  Eughsh  and 
be  instructed  out  of  English  books.  He  himself  translated  seyeral 
works  into  English ;  such  as  Gregory's  Regula  pastoralis,  and  Bede*s 
ecclesiastical  history.  It  was  his  earnest  wish,  as  he  said  in  the  letter 
which  went  with  his  translation  of  the  Regula  pastoralis  to  the  bishops, 
that  the  English,  like  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  might  have  the  law  of 
God  in  their  own  language.^  Had  this  plan  of  a  Christian  education 
of  the  nation,  independent  of  the  Roman  language,  been  further  prose- 
cuted according  to  the  views  of  the  great  Alfred,  a  reaction  against 
the  Roman  church-system  would  doubtless  have  proceeded  at  a  much 
earher  period  from  the  English  church.  But  this  was  only  a  transi- 
tory apj)earance ;  barbarism  and  ignorance  returned  again  upon  the 
church,  until  the  time  of  archbishop  Dunstan  of  Canterbury,  vho 

*  See  Life  of  Alfred  (f.  17.),  in  WiUiam  nee  non  Latinos  etiam,  qnam  primumipsi 
Camden's  ScriptaAnglica,Normannica,  etc.  cam  intelligentia  comprehend b» sent,  per 
Francof  1 603.  prudcntes  inteq)retcs  sue  sennone  eandera 

*  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  bcauti-  exprcssisse,  quapropter  optimum  censoo, 
ful  life  of  Alfred,  De  rebus  gestis  Alfredi,  ut  nos  libros  aliquos,  quos  maxime  neow- 
which  he  commenced  writing  when  the  sarios  arbitrabimur.  qui  ab  omnibus  intelli- 
king  was  forty-five  years  old.  gantur,  eosdcm  in  linguam,  qunm  omnes 

*  Venit  mihi  in  mentem,  legem  Dei  pri-  intelligunt,  convcrtamus,  ut  omnis  javcntus 
mum  in  Hebraeo  sermone  fuisse  inven-  gentis  Anglicae  literis  addifcendis  addica* 
tam,  attune  postea  Graecos,  cum  eandem  tur  utquc  prius  artem  nuU.im  imbibaot, 
didicLssent,  earn  universam  ct  alios  insuper  quam  Anglica  poterint  srripta  perl€geft> 
omnes  libros,  in  siuun  lingoam  Tertisse,  The  origimd  is  in  Anglo-Saxon. 
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brou^t  abont  a  reformation  of  the  clerical  and  monastic  orders,  the 
consequences  of  which  continued  to  be  felt  even  amid  the  disorders  oc- 
casioned bj  the  new  inroads  of  the  Danes.  One  of  the  bishops,  who 
backed  the  efforts  of  Dunstan  to  promote  a  reformation,  and  who 
continued  to  labor  on  in  the  same  spirit,  was  Ethelwold  of  Worcester, 
deserving  of  honorable  notice  on  account  of  his  exertions  to  advance 
ilie  cause  of  schools,^  and  to  promote  the  vernacular  Anglo-Saxon  as 
well  as  the  Latin  literature.^  From  the  school  of  this  excellent  man 
proceeded  monk  Elfric  of  Malmesburj,  distinguished  for  his  zeal  in  ad- 
vocating the  Christian  education  of  tiie  people,  and  Christian  knowledge 
generally,  who  flourished  in  the  early  times  of  the  eleventh  century. 
e  earnestly  sought,  as  his  sermons  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  and 
his  other  works  3  evince,  to  advance  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
particularly  among  the  clergy  ;^  and  in  his  sermons  he  presented  the 
scriptural  history  of  Mary  in  opposition  to  the  later  fables.  But  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  archbishop  Dun- 
stan as  a  reformer  of  the  clerical  order ,5  he  was  also  a  zealous  cham- 
pion of  the  law  for  the  celibacy  of  priests  against  those  ecclesiastics, 
who  endeavored  to  defend  the  marriage  of  priests  by  arguments  drawn 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  thus  furnishing  another  proof  of 
the  connection  of  the  hierarchical  tendency  in  this  age  with  the  interest 
in  favor  of  culture. 

That  age  of  destruction  and  barbarism,  the  tenth  century,  was  one 
of  universal  ignorance.  A  few  scattered  individuals  only,  by  their 
leal  for  theological  knowledge  and  their  scientific  attainments,  formed 
a  contrast  to  the  general  rudeness  spread  around  them,  as  for  example, 
the  two  men  of  whose  activity  in  various  relations  we  have  already  spo- 
ken, Ratherius  of  Verona  and  Atto  of  Vercclli.  Ratherius  was  bom 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Liege.  Amid  many  conflicts  and  sufferings 
which  partly  the  barbarism  and  rudeness  of  the  times,  partly  his  own 
abrupt  and  violent  temper  drew  on  him,  he  still  reached  a  good  old 
age.  He  lived  from  890  to  974,  as  bishop  of  Verona,  and  afterwards, 
when  expelled  from  his  church,  at  Liege.  In  his  fortieth  year,  he 
composed  in  his  prison  at  Pavia,  his  Praeloquia,  a  work  containing 
moral  rules  and  counsels  for  all  orders  of  men  and  relations  of  life,  as 
well  as  severe  rebukes  of  the  vices  and  abuses  which  prevailed  in  them.^ 
He  deserves  in  many  respects  to  be  styled  the  Tertullian  of  his  time. 
Bishop  Atto  obtained  celebrity  as  a  theological  writer  by  his  com- 

*  See  above,  p.  408.  for  their  use  into  the  yemaculor  tongue, 

*  As  may  be  gathered  from  Elfric*8  words,  though  he  gladly  made  use  of  that  langnaee 
in  the  preface  to  bis  Anglo-Saxon  gram-  for  instruction.  See  his  preface  to  the 
mar,  wncre  he  sajs :  Sicut  didicimus  in  translation  of  Genesis,  which  he  began  at 
schola  venerabilid  Aethelwoldi,  qui  multos  the  request  of  a  nobleman  who  wished  to 
ad  bonum  imbuit.  Yid.  Anglia  sacra,  possess  the  sacred  Scriptures,  1.  c. 
JLondini,  1691.  P.  I.  f.  130.  *  Vid.  1.  c.  f  377.  his  account  of  the  igno- 

'  See  the  extracts  in  Usserii  historia  dog-  ranee  prevailing  in  the  monasteries  down 

matica  de  scriptura  et  sacris  vemaculis,  cS.  to  the  reformation  by  Dunstan. 
Wharton.  Londini,  1690.  p.  377.  •  Published  first  in  the  Collectio  amplis- 

^  In  the  case  of  laymen,  he  seems  to  have  sima  of  Martene  and  Durand,  T.  IX; 

dreaded  too  much  the  misapprehensions  of  then  in  the  first  complete  edition  of  hui 

iffDorance  to  undertoke  a  translation  of  the  works  by  the  brothers  Ballerini.  Yerona, 

Sible,  particularly  of  the  Old  Testament  1765. 
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mentarj  on  St.  Paul's  epistles,  a  work  cQntaimng  many  orig^ 
thoughts.^ 

Yet  precisely  at  the  time,  when  the  consciousness  of  umversal  dieGt- 
der  called  forth  in  the  eleventh  century  the  expectatimi  of  the  speedy 
destruction  of  the  world,^  was  evolved  the  germ  of  a  new,  spintoal 
creation,  from  which  proceeded  afterwards  the  great  intellectual  pio- 
ductions  of  the  church  of  the  Middle  ages.  In  France  the  beg^muna 
of  a  new  enterprise  for  the  restoration  of  letters  and  science  were  made 
by  Gerbert,  a  superintendent  of  the  bishop's  school  at  Bheims,^  and  by 
Abbo  of  Floury.  The  seed  fell  upon  a  propitious  soil.  Gerbert'i 
scholar,  Fulbert,  founded  and  directed  in  the  eleventh  century  a  flou^ 
ishing  theological  school  at  Chartres,  in  which  was  ffven  also  a  great 
variety  of  preliminary  instruction  in  different  sciences,  and  which  was 
visited  by  young  men  from  the  remotest  parts.  As  bishop  of  Chartres 
he  still  continued  zealously  to  promote  these  efforts  in  behalf  of  science. 
Fulbert's  worthier,  and  in  mental  gifts  superior  disciple,  Berengarios, 
exerted  himself  as  a  canonical  priest  and  superintendent  of  a  school  at 
Tours,  with  powerful  effect  to  stir  up  among  the  clergy  a  seal  for 
science,  the  seeds  of  wliich  he  scattered  wi&  a  liberal  hand.  The 
youth  from  all  parts  of  France  gathered  around  him.  His  frank  and 
courteous  manners  attracted  to  him  the  young,  and  the  poor  he  sup- 
plied with  the  means  of  support.*  From  Pavia,  Lanfranc  came  to 
France ;  and  by  him  the  monastic  school  at  Bee  in  Normandy  was 
converted  into  a  seat  for  the  revival  of  letters.^  This  new  scientific 
life  soon  took,  however,  a  different  direction  from  that  in  the  Carolin- 

*  His  works,  first  published  by  count  Bu-  '  See  above,  p.  368.  Gerbert  sprang 
ronti  at  Vercclli  in  176S.  from  a  family  of  low  coDdition  in  or  near 

*  At  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen-  Aurillac  in  Auvergno.  When  abbot  of 
tury  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  ])artly  the  Bobbio  near  l*avia,  to  which  place  he  wai 
conviction  that  a  great  period  of  time  had  promoted  by  the  emperor  Otho  I.  he  first 
now  come  to  its  close,  and  partly  the  disor-  had  an  opportunity  of  collecting  boc^  Mid 
der  and  barbarism  prevailing  in  all  parts  diffusing  a  taste  for  lemming.  Ills  zeal  in 
of  Westeni  Christendom,  besides  many  re-  promoting  these  objects  is  apparent  fnwn 
markable  natural  phenomena,  excited  an  his  letters,  published  in  the  most  complete 
expecrtation  of  the  last  judgment.  Men  form  by  Du  Chcsne  Script,  rerum  Frand* 
looked  forward  with  great  excitement  to  car.  T.  II.  vid.  ep.  2,  8,  44,  130;  on  his 
the  advent  of  Christ.     The  ])ious  enthu-  scientific  journey  to  Sj)ain,  ep.  45. 

siasm  produced  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  or-  *  This  is  said  even  by  a  fierce  opponent 

namcnting  ehurches  and  building  new  onef.  of   Berengar,    Guitmund,    archbishop  of 

Sec   Gliiber  Rudolj)h  hist  1.  III.  c.  IV.  Aversa,  in  the  first  book  of  his  worit  De 

This  writer  says :    Erat  enira  instar  ac  si  corporis    et    sanguinis    Christi    veritate, 

mundus  ipse  excutiendo  semet  rcjocta  ve-  though,  to  be  sure,  from  his  own  ])oint  o( 

tustate  passim  candidam  ecclesiarum  ves-  view,  he  des(Til>es  him  as  a  corrapter  of 

tem  indueret.    This  excitement  received  a  the  youth,  "egenos  schohisticos,  jara  p^ 

new  impulse  again,  when  in  the  year  1033,  alimoniam,  qua  sustentabat  eos,  et  per  snos 

at  the  commencement  of  the  second  tliou-  duloes   sermones    corruptos."     Biol.  patr. 

sand  years  after  Christ's  passion,  men  cele-  Lugdun.  T.  XVIII.  f.  441. 

brated  the  memory  of  Christ's  resurrection  *  An  author  of  this  time,  Guitmund,  says 

and  ascension.     A  vast  multitude  made  in  his  work  De  corporis  et  sanguinis  Chmti 

the  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  sepulchre  at  Je-  veritate,  concerning  I^an franc :  cum  j)er  ip- 

rusalem,  first  people   of  the  lower  class,  sum  liberales  artes  Deus  ^ccale^^cero  atqoe 

then  of  the  middle  class,  next  kings,  counts,  optinie  revivisccre  fecisset,  "\1d.  Bibl.  patr* 

and  bishops,  last  of  all  noble  ladies,  with  Lugd.  T.  XVIII.  f.  441. 
others  of  lower  condition.     Many  longed  to 
die  on  the  holy  earth,  before  thcv  could  re- 
torn  to  their  native  country.  1.  IV.  c.  VL 
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jnjk  age ;— -instead  of  porsmng  the  track  of  church  tradition  and 
aractical  theology,  it  started  on  another  more  dialectical  and  specula^ 
iTe.  The  awakening  spirit  became  conscious  of  its  power,  and  turned 
award  upon  itself,  rather  tiian  upon  the  objects  without  it ;  even  as 
Suristianitj  points  more  directly  to  the  inner  world  of  the  spirit.  Now 
18  fix)m  tiie  very  outset  men  followed  the  principle  of  Augustin,  that 
he  sole  bunness  of  reason  was  to  unfold  and  defend  the  data  furnished 
fj  church  tradition,  the  substantial  matter  of  faith,  so  this  new  dialec- 
ical  tendency  could  not  fall  into  collision  with  the  faith  of  the  church. 
3at  we  may  also  remark  a  freer  tendency  of  inquiry,  such  as  we  shall 
bd  exhibited  in  i^e  case  of  a  Berengarius  (see  further  on)  ;  and  be- 
ween  these  diflferent  tendencies  a  conflict  was  inevitable.  Which 
hould  be  the  predominating  one,  was  a  point  to  be  decided.  A  spirit- 
lal  ferment  had  begun,  and  it  was  from  what  should  come  forth  as  the 
esnlt,  that  the  theological  spirit  of  the  age  was  to  receive  its  fixed  and 
ettied  character. 

In  Germany,  also,  the  newly  awakened  spirit  gave  signs  of  its 
iresence ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  here  a  special  zeal  was  shown 
or  the  promotion  of  a  more  general  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
luB  already  in  the  first  part  of  this  century  Notker,  a  monk  of  St. 
sbll,  distinguished  from  two  other  earlier  individuals  of  this  name  by 
lis  surname  Labeo,  had  published  a  German  paraphrase  of  the 
Plsahns,  so  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century,  Williram,  master 
if  the  cathedral  school  at  Bamberg,  afterwards  abbot  of  Ebersberg 
n  Bavaria,  composed  a  Gterman  version  and  exposition  of  Solomon's 
iong.  In  the  preface  to  this  work  he  complains,  that  the  study 
S  logic  and  grammar  was  thought  sufficient,  that  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
nres  being  wholly  neglected  ;  when  in  truth  Christians  should  study 
be  books  of  the  pagans,  only  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  contrast 
Mtween  light  and  darkness.^  He  expresses  his  delight  to  find  that 
[Anfranc,  in  France,  had  passed  from  logic  to  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
ind  was  expoimding  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Psalms,  and  that 
nany  flocked  to  hear  him  even  from  Germany ;  so  that  the  benefit 
if  his  labors  might  yet  be  felt  in  the  German  church.*  Thus  the  Ger- 
nan  mind,  even  at  so  early  a  period,  presented  the  antagonism  of  the 
icriptural,  agsdnst  a  onesided  dialectical  tendency. 

As  it  was  only  at  tiiose  two  points  of  time  in  this  period,  the  ninth 
md  the  eleventh  centuries,  that  any  degree  of  intellectual  or  scientific 
ife  seemed  to  exist  in  the  church,  hence,  too,  it  was  only  at  these  con- 
junctures that  a  conflict  of  theological  antagonisms  could  make  its 
ippearance ;  and  it  was  to  these  conjunctures,  therefore,  the  doctrinal 
x>ntroversies  belong,  which  we  shaU  now  have  to  explain. 

The  cause  of  the  controversy  on  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  or 
respecting  the  true  sense  of  the  Augustinian  scheme,  is  to  be  traced 

*  Nam  et  si  qui  sunt,  ^ni  sab  scholari  tiles  libros  legere,  at  ex  his  qaanta  distan- 

isnila  grammaticae  et  dialecticae  stadiis  tia  sit  lacis  ac  tenebraram,  veritatis  et  erro- 

mbaantor  haec  sibi  sufficere  arbitrantes,  ris  possint  discernere. 

Ihdnae    paginae    omnioo    obliviscantur,  '  See  the  edition  of  this  work  by  Dr. 

•am  ob  DOC  solom  Chrisdanis  liceat  gen-  Hoffman.  Breslau,  1827. 
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to  the  results  of  the  disputes  on  this  subject  which  we  ezpUiDel  k 
the  second  period.     The  Augustinian  doctrine   of  grace  hid,  it  i 
true,  finally  gained  a  complete  \ictorj,  even  over  Semi-pelagjuia; 
but  on  tlie  doctrine  of  ])redestiuation  nothing  had  as  jet  been  poUdf 
determined.     So  it  now  happened,  that,  although  all  were  ^Lgnti  m 
recognizing  Augustin  as  the  teacher  of  orthodoxj,  and  thoa^li 
doctrine  of  all-ethcient  grace  was  generally  received  as  the  tnie  i» 
trine,  yet  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  in  its  naked  ai 
sterner  fonu,  api^earcd  to  many  repulsive.     Not  as  though  such  p» 
sous  would  have  dared,  with  any  clear  consciousness  of  design  ul 
in  distinctly  definetl  concejitions,  to  depart  from  the  doctrine  of  kt 
gustin,  and  in  particular  to  concede  to  man's  free-will,  in  relatioQ  t» 
grace,  more  tlian  the  Augustinian  scheme  allowed.     The  infliiaioe 
which  Augustin  exercised  over  the  dogmatic  mode  of  thinking  of  tk 
age  was  so  great,  tliat  no  man  would  venture  on  this  ;  and  the  interat 
of  the  Christian  consciousness  in  favor  of  the   doctrine  concendng 
grace  was  so  strong,  that  it  could  not  but  be  feared  lest  tiiis  doctrioe 
would   be   endangered,  should   anj'thing  be    distinctlj  conceded  to 
man's  free-will,  as  conditioning  the  operation  of  grace.     But  the  At- 
gustiman  scheme  was  brought  to  view  more  prominently  in  its  pno* 
tical  than  in  its  speculative  asi)ect ;  men  occupied  themselves  more  vi& 
the  doctrine  of  grace,  than  with  the  doctrine   of  the  antitheas  cf 
predestination  and  of  reprobation,  following  in  preference  that  milder 
way  of  apprehending  this  doctrine,  which  we  remarked  in  the  loik 
De  Vocatione  gentium.     Thus  these  two  modifications  of  the  scheme, 
a  milder  and  a  sterner  one,  went  side  by  side.     The  less  practised 
this  age  was  in  the  analysis  of  conceptions,  the   less  accustomed  to 
clear  and  well  defined  thought,  the  more  given  men  were  to  rhetoricil 
amplification,  the   nu)re   eaj>ily  might  they  deceive    themselves,  bj 
dift'orent  modes  and  formulas  of  expression,. and  confound  a  diflferenee 
in  the  latter  with  a  difforence  of  conceptions.     Thus  it  could  happen, 
that  a  man  whose  religious  and  doctrinal  education  had  proceeded 
from  Augustin  and  his  school,  might  suppose  he  had  detected  in  the 
milder  furm  of  expression  prevailing  hi  his  times,  an  open  defectioo 
from  the  pure  doctrine  of  Augusthi,  and  a  leaning  to  Pelagianism, 
and  might  feel  himself  called  u|»on  to  stiuid  forth  against  such  a  defec- 
tion —  and  a  chami)ion  of  tliis  character  could   hardly  fail,  by  to 
more  abrupt  and  harsh  forms  of  exj»ression,  to  give  offence  to  many 
of  his  contem|)oniries.     ISuch  a  person  was  the    monk   Gottschalk, 
from  whom  the  controversies  on  this  subject  in   tlie   ninth  centmy 
proceeded. 

ISprung  from  a  Saxon  family,  he  had  been  presented  by  his  parents 
(oblatus^  to  the  mouiistery  of  Fulda,  for  the  purpose  of  bein«'  trained 
there  to  a  life  devoted  to  God,  in  monachism.  Here  he  eagerly  dfr 
voted  himself  to  the  customary  studies  of  the  place  in  pursuing 
which,  the  bond  of  friendship  was  knit  between  liim  and  the  aftW" 
wards  renowned  Walafrid  IStrabo.*     But  Gottschalk  —  showin"  in  this 

o 

^  See  }iis  poem  to  Gottochulk  in  Canisii  lectioncs  antiquoe,  ed.  Basnace.  T  IL  ?• 
IL  f.  354.  ^ 
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the  independence  of  his  spirit — longed  to  be  freed  from  the  shackles 
to  which  he  was  subjected  when  a  child ;  and  he  obtained  from  a 
church-assembly  held  at  Mentz,  in  the  year  829,  a  release  from  the 
obligations  of  his  monastic  vow.  But  the  then  abbot  of  Fulda,  Ra- 
banus  Maurus,  appealed  from  this  decision  to  the  emperor  Lewis  the 
Pious,  placing  in  his  hands  a  document  drawn  up  for  the  purpose,  in 
which  he  attempted  to  prove  that  all  oblati  were  bound  to  perpetual 
obedience.  The  decision  was  reversed ;  perhaps  Rabanus  was  thus 
prejudiced  already  against  Gottschalk.  To  the  latter,  after  such 
excitement,  his  residence  in  this  monastery  could  no  longer  be  agree- 
able ;  —  he  repaired  to  France,  and  entered  the  monastery  of  Orbais, 
in  tiie  diocese  of  Soissons.  There  he  applied  himself  assiduously  to 
ttud^,  and  especially  to  the  study  of  Augustin  and  the  church  fathers 
of  his  school.  The  doctrine  of  an  unconditional  predestination  held 
the  most  important  place  in  his  Christian  life  as  well  as  thou^ts.  It 
seemed  to  him  closely  connected  with  the  Christian  idea  of  Grod,  and 
with  a  right  conception  of  the  immutability  of  the  divine  will.  In 
general,  he  was  fond  of  exercising  his  mind  on  speculative  and  doc- 
trinal questions.  In  reference  to  this,  his  friend,  the  abbot  Servatus 
Lupus,  to  whom  he  had  propounded  several  questions  about  the  intu- 
iti<Mi  of  God  in  the  friture  life,  suggested  by  some  remarks  of  Augus- 
tan which  he  found  it  difficult  to  understand,  wrote  to  him :  ^^  I  ex^ 
bort  you,  my  brother,  no  longer  to  perplex  your  mind  with  such 
matters ;  lest  by  studying  them  more  than  is  befitting,  you  lose  the 
energy  and  the  time  which  might  be  expended  in  investigating  or 
teaching  more  profitable  things.  For  why  inquire  so  eagerly  into 
that,  which  perhaps  it  may  be  of  no  use  for  us  at  present  to  know  ? 
How  can  we  imagine  that  with  souls  still  burdened  and  clogged  with 
the  remains  of  sin,  we  should  be  able  perfectly  to  understand  that 
ineffiftble  intuition  of  God  ?"^  He  exhorted  him,  instead,  to  search 
more  deeply  into  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
and  ever  to  seek  humbly  in  tiiem  the  light  of  God's  countenance. 
Thus,  if  under  the  sense  of  tiieir  present  condition,  they  forbore 
searching  after  that  which  was  above  their  powers  of  comprehension, 
divine  grace  would  lead  them  ever  onward  to  higher  attainments,  and 
God  might  deign  to  reveal  himself  to  their  purged  vision.*  Gott- 
schalk's  zeal  for  the  doctrines  of  Augustin,  and  perhaps  too  in  the  par- 

'  Te,  supidende  frater.  exhortor,  nt  ne-  *  In  amplissimo  scriptanuram  campo  in- 

quaqiiam  intra  in  talibos  tunm  ingeninm  terim  spatiemnr,  earnmqne  meditationi  nos 

conteras,  ne  his  ultra  quam  oportct,  occu-  penims  totosqne  dcdamus,  facicmque  l>o- 

patoa,  ad  alteriora  yestiKanda  sive  docenda  mini  humiliter,  pie  ac  semper  quucramns 

Bunas    raffidas.      Quid   enim    tantopere  Ejus  erit  clementiae,  ut  dam  considerata 

qmermmnSf  quod  nobis  nosse  necdam  for-  nostra  conditione,  altiora  nobis  non  qoae- 

Ma  ezpedk?     Certe  divinitos  illostrata  ramus    nee    fortiora   scrutamnr,   nos   ad 

mens  Deo  loquitur,  Is.  64:  4:  *^Ocnlus  sublimiora  et  robu^tiora  su^tollere  purga- 

Bon  ridit,  quae  praeparasti  expcctantibns  tisque  nostrae  mentis  obtntibns,  qnibns  ti- 

ta."    £t  DCS  illius  ineffabilis  visionis  pie-  deri  posse  revelavit,  semet  ipsum  dignetor 

lUMimam  lationem  complecti  animo  con-  ottendere.  ep.  90. 
crecia  Titionmi  tordiboa  adhnc  grarato  de- 


mm^  mimt^  mtn  m%  m   7 
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ticular  form  in  which  they  are  found  in  Fiilgentius,^  acquired  for  Inm 
the  surname  Fulgentius.^ 

The  peculiarity  in  the  doctrine  of  Gottschalk  consisted  in  this, 
that  he  apphed  die  notion  of  predestination  not  merely,  as  was  com- 
monly done,  to  the  pious  and  to  salvation,  but  also  to  the  reprobite 
and  to  everlasting  punishment.  He  afiSrmed  a  praedestinatio  duplex, 
by  virtue  of  which  God  decreed  eternal  life  to  the  elect,  and  die 
elect  to  eternal  life,  and  so  also  everlasting  punishment  to  the  repro- 
bate, and  the  reprobate  to  everlasting  punishment ;  for  the  two  were 
inseparably  connected.3  This  doctrine  seemed  to  him  imporCant, 
because  it  enabled  him  to  hold  fast  the  unchangeableness  of  the  divioe 
decrees,  and  their  entire  independence  of  all  that  takes  place  in 
time.  In  reference  to  the  works  of  God,  foreknowledge  and  foreordi- 
nation  are  one  ;  his  knowledge  being  one  with  his  will,  and  this  will, 
creative.4  To  him  the  thought  seemed  revolting,  that  reprobates,  of 
all  others,  should  be  able  ever  to  produce  a  change  in  the  dirine 
counsels.^  Gottschalk  departed  here  from  the  more  usual  phraseology 
in  the  school  of  Augustin ;  since  it  was  customary  to  distinguish  the 
reprobate  by  the  name  praesciti,  from  the  predestinate  (praedestina- 
tis),  chosen  to  salvation  ;  and  in  so  doi^g,  men  were  governed,  with- 
out doubt,  by  an  interest  which  they  felt  to  hold  fast  the  idea  of 
£vine  justice  in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  to  exclude  the 
notion  that  God  was  in  any  sense  the  author  of  sin.  It  was  the  same 
interest  which  led  Augustin  to  assume  as  his  starting  position,  that  by 
the  sin  of  our  first  parents  the  w  hole  race  of  mankind  became  liable 
to  a  just  condenmation,  and  to  look  upon  that  first  sin  as  a  free  act. 
Yet  Augustin  had  not  always  made  use  of  this  distinction ;  while 
Fulgentius  of  Ruspe,  and  Isidore  of  Seville,  had  already  employed 
the  phrase  praedestinatio  duplex.  There  would  have  been  no  essea- 
tial  difference  between  Gottschalk's  doctrine  and  the  original  one  of 
Augustin,  if  the  former  had  not  been  induced  by  his  zeal  for  conas- 
tency  in  apprehending  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predesdnation,  to  go 
even  beyond  the  fact  of  the  first  sin,  and  to  represent  the  state  of 
our  first  parents  also  as  not  conditioned  by  their  own  free  8elf-dete^ 
mination,  but  as  the  necessary  fulfilment  of  an  unconditional  divine 
decree,  which  planned  and  ordered  the  history  of  mankind  ftom  the 
beginning.  And  assuredly  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  fiwjt,  that 
Crottschalk  completely  identifies  God's  foreknowledge  and  predestina- 
tion, from  the  fact  that  he  considers  all  foreknowledge  in  God  as 
creative,  that  he  made  no  distinction  between  an  act  of  will,  an  act 

'  From  whom  he  may  have  borrowed  qnod  Telle ;  see  the  longer  confesaon  of 

particularly  the  term  praedestinatio  da-  Gottschalk,  in  Mangoin  veteram  aactonim 

plex.  de  pracdcstinadone  et  gratia  opera  ek  fng- 

'  With  which  Strabo  addresses  him  in  menta.  T.  I.  p.  10. 

the  above  mentioned  poem.  *  He  says  m  his  characteristic  language: 

'  Gottschalk's  words  are :  Nimimm  sine  Vcre,    Domine,   satius    incommotabiliter 

causa  et  reprobatis  praedestinasses  mortis  fuisset,  si  nullus  nisi  te  mntabili  (Dedun 

perpetuae  poenam,  nisi  et  ipsos  praedesti-  mutato)  creatus  esset  (ne  di«>  salTatus). 

nasses  ad  eam.  electorum,  quanto  magia  absit)  at  imma- 

^  Apod  onmipotentiam  idem  praesdre  teiis  propter  vasa  ixae. 
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of  creation,  and  an  act  of  permisoion,  on  the  part  of  God,  —  and 
consequently  his  view  would  coincide  with  the  one  just  expressed, 
and  which  was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the  Supralapsarian 
Bystem.  But  still  it  cannot  be  proved,  that  with  clear  consciousness 
TO  carried  his  principles  to  this  extent ;  for  whenever  he  expressed 
himself  in  the  way  above  described,  he  was  speaking  expressly  of 
God's  relation  to  his  aum  toarks  alone  ;^  among  which  works  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  consider  sin.  As  to  sin,  he  considered  the  punishment 
of  it  only  by  the  divine  justice  as  a  work  of  (jod.  He  referred 
God's  predestination  not  to  sm,  but  only  to  good  ;  but  foreknowledge 
to  sin  and  good  at  the  same  time  ;&  and  goodness,  as  an  object  of  the 
divine  predestination,  he  defined  as  twofold ;  —  the  blessings  of  divine 
grace,  and  the  deciaons  of  divine  justice.^  Here  he  presupposes, 
with  Augustin,  partly  that  wicked  spirits  fell  by  a  trespass  of  their 
own  free  will,  partiy,  that  the  whole  human  race  smned  in  Adam, 
and  shared  his  guilt.  Thus  it  is  impossible  to  discover,  at  least  in 
anything  which  Gottschalk  wittingly  and  distinctiy  expressed,  the  least 
deviation  in  his  doctrines  from  the  Augustinian  scheme. 

Once  on  retummg,  in  the  year  847,  from  a  {ulgrimage  to  Rome, 
Gottschalk,  at  a  hospice  erected  for  pilgrims  by  count  Eberhard,  of 
Frinli,  fell  in  with  Netting,  the  newly  elected  bishop  of  Verona,  and 
there  laid  before  him  his  doctrine  of  twofold  predestination.  That 
bishop  met  soon  after,  at  the  court  of  Lewis  the  Pious,  Rabanus  Maur 
rufl,  not  long  before  elected  archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  conversed  with 
him  on  this  doctrine,  which  to  Rabanus  appeared  extremely  offensive. 
The  latter  promised  to  send  him  a  written  refutation  of  it.  Rabanus 
composed  two  tracts  in  opposition  to  Gottschalk's  doctrine,  one  ad- 
dressed to  bishop  Netting  of  Verona,  the  other  to  count  Eberhard. 
In  these  writings  he  manifests  great  excitement  agiunst  Gottschalk ; 
he  takes  the  hberty  to  put  the  worst  construction  upon  his  language, 
and  perhaps  in  the  acrimony  with  which  he  speaks  of  him  and  agidnst 
him,  we  may  descry  the  effect  of  the  bitter  feelings  which  had  arisen 
out  of  their  earlier  relations  to  each  other.  At  tiie  same  time,  how- 
ever, the  heat  with  which  he  writes  in  these  letters  may  have  proceeded 
in  great  part  from  a  true  interest  for  Christian  piety ;  and  we  may 
suppose  that  he  was  the  more  annoyed  at  hearing  this  doctrine  of  ab- 
solute predestination  so  sharply  and  sternly  expressed,  because,  on  the 
ground  which  he  himself  had  chosen,  he  could  not  avoid,  but  only  con- 
ceal these  offensive  points.  He  accuses  Gottschalk  of  assertmg  that 
ihe  divine  foreordination  places  every  man  under  constndnt,  so  that 
although  he  may  want  to  be  saved,  and  may  strive  after  it  with  time 
fiuth  and  good  works,  he  still  labors  in  vain  if  he  has  not  been  predes- 
tined to  salvation.  Assuredly,  nothing  could  be  more  remote  fit>m  the 
intention  of  Gottschalk,  a  man  who,  tiiough  fiill  of  zeal  for  his  doc- 

'  He  ULjB  expresiilj  :    Sempiterna  com  ante  seecnla  qiiaeciinqae  erant  fntorft  ihre 

pnesdenua  voluntas  tua  de  operibns  dan-  bona  sire  mala,  praedestinaMe  rero  tu- 

taxal  tain,  Deam  praescisse  ac  praedead-  tnmmodo  bona. 
OMie  simal  et  semel  tam  cnncta  qoam  tin-       '  Bona  a  te  praedestinata  bifitfiam, 

gala  opera  sua.  tiae  beneflda  et  i^jostiae  jodida. 

'Giedo  atqne  oonfiteor,  pneadaie  te 
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trine,  was  yet  discreet,  and  by  no  means  inclined  to  inscdt  the  monl 
feelings  by  asserting  anything  like  this.  Assuredly  he  considered  Ifae 
grace  whereby  man  is  converted  and  sanctified,  as  the  operatkRi  bj 
which,  in  relation  to  man,  the  divine  decree  of  predestination  reveals 
itself.  Gottschalk  assuredly  was  very  far  also  from  teaching,  as  Ba- 
banus  charges,  a  predestination  of  man  to  evil  and  to  good  ;  for  le 
have  observed  already  how  he  resisted  and  guarded  against  tte 
supposition  that  evil  could  come  from  Grod.  In  like  manner  it  maybe 
doubted  whether  what  Rabanus  reports  concerning  the  practically  iih 
jurious  effects  of  Gottschalk's  doctrines  —  that  by  means  of  them 
some  were  misled  into  a  feeling  of  false  security,  others  to  despond- 
ency—  refers  to  actual  facts,  which  indeed  is  possible,  or  whether  it 
was  only  a  statement  derived  from  the  older  accounts  concerning  the 
predestinationists. 

As  to  the  doctrines  of  Rabanus  Maurus  himself,  he  supposes  liie 
decrees  of  God  in  reference  to  sin  conditioned  on  his  foreknowledge: 
he  does  not  suppose  it  to  be  like  the  decree  of  predestination,  an  un- 
conditional decree ;  and  hence  was  it  a  matter  of  great  importance 
with  him  to  distinguish  foreknowledge  and  predestination,  the  praesdti 
and  the  pmedestinati.  He  expressed  himself  as  follows :  God  predestined 
those  whom  he  foreknew  as  the  wicked,  to  everiasting  punishment ; 
but  he  would  not  say  that  God  predestined  them  to  everlasting  poniflb- 
ment.  He  considered  it  also  of  the  greatest  practical  moment  to  bold 
fast,  that  God  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved ;  that  Christ  died  for 
the  salvation  of  all :  but  with  this  he  joined  also  the  assertion,  that  by 
the  sin  of  Adam,  in  whom  all  sinned,  all  deserved  to  be  punished  eve^ 
lastingly ;  and  in  this  way  he  supposed  he  should  remove  from  God  Ae 
causality  of  the  sin  and  the  destruction  of  those  who  are  left  to  their 
own  chosen  ways.^  It  ia  true,  that  of  this  general  mass,  all  deserving 
alike  to  experience  the  same  fate,  those  only  attained  salvation,  to 
whom  God,  after  the  eternal  counsels  of  his  own  will,  imparted  ihe 
needful  grace,  producing  in  them  true  conversion.  Even  unbaptiied 
children  remained  exposed  to  the  common,  deserved  fate  belonging  to 
them  by  virtue  of  inherited  sin  and  the  common  guilt,  since  they  are 
not  saved  by  God's  mercy  through  the  grace  of  baptism.^  But  in  an- 
swering the  question,  how  the  different  conduct  of  God  towards  those 
whom  he  left  to  their  deserved  fate,  and  towards  those  whom  he  saved 
from  it,  could  be  reconciled  with  faith  in  the  holiness  and  justice  of 
God,  —  in  answering  this  question,  he  got  along  by  referring  to  a  se- 

*  He  Bays  in  reference  to  Grod,  in  his  sec-  tibus,  qnornm  nnllae  vel  bonae  Tel  malie 
ond  letter  to  the  bishop  Notting,  ed.  Sir-  snnt,  nisi  tantnm  in  Adae  peccato,  quod 
mond^  p.  35 :  Cni  nullo  modo  fas  est  ea  traxcre  nascentes  et  in  hoc  manentes  folve- 
qnae  ab  hominibus  male  agnntur,  adscrihi,  runt  tempos  vitae  praesentis.  Quid  enim  jus- 
(^ni  in  prorlivttatem  cadendi  non  ex  condi-  titia  de  iis  fkciat,  qnibns  misericordia  noo 
tione  Dei,  sed  ex  primi  patris  pracvarica-  subvenit,  qui  pnra  fide  credit  Deo  diceDt0 
tione  venerunt  De  cnjns  poena  nemo  lib-  Domino  Jo.  6: 54.  intelligit  et  a  contentioDe 
«ratar,  nisi  pergratiam  Domini  nostri  Jesu  recedit  From  this  application  of  thejMS- 
Chrisd,  praeparatam  et  praedestinatam  in  sage,  it  is  clear  that  toe  necessity  of  the 
aetemo  consilio  Dei  ante  constitntioncm  commnnion  of  infants  was  not  jet  adcnoir* 
mundL  ledgod. 

*  Qui  praesciti  sunt  non  propriis  Tolonta- 
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Tet  divine  counsel,  and  to  the  incompFehensibleness  of  the  diyine 
lealings ;  —  men  should  hold  fast  to  that  only  which  is  placed  beyond 
iD  doubt  to  faith  in  Gkxl's  holiness  and  justice,  and  not  seek  to  fathom 
bftt  which  is  incomprehensible.  "  If  you  want  to  know  of  me,  why 
Jod,  with  whom  there  is  no  respect  of  persons,  still  makes  these  two 
BIferences,  since  universally  either  justice  must  punish,  or  mercy  ac- 
[oit,  then  judge  with  Paul,  or  if  you  dare  do  it,  correct  him,  when  he 
ays,  '  0  man,  who  art  thou,'  etc.,  Rom.  9:  30.*'  * 

Thus  Rabanus  Maurus  shrunk,  it  is  true,  from  everything  that  might 
hrow  the  least  shadow  of  an  appearance  of  the  causality  of  sin  upon 
}od ;  above  all,  from  what  might  seem  to  impugn  the  doctrine  of  (jod's 
loliness  and  justice  ;  yet  he  did  not  show  how  it  was  possible  to  avoid 
he  consequences  flowing  out  of  his  own  presuppositions,  but  could  only 
ay  down  the  contrary  positions,  while  he  appealed  to  the  incomprehen- 
ibleness  of  the  divine  perfections.  Nor  did  he  venture  to  make  the 
Must  actual  departure  from  the  scheme  of  Augustin ;  expressmg  him- 
elf  for  the  most  part  in  such  propositions  as  he  had  borrowed  and 
compiled  together  from  the  writings  of  Augustin  and  Prosper.  In 
his  beginning  of  the  controversy  we  see  marked  beforehand  the  whole 
acceeding  course  of  it,  —  it  was  not  a  dispute  of  ideas,  but  only  of 
iftrsher  or  milder  forms  of  expression. 

When  the  letter  of  Rabanus  to  the  bishop  Netting  came  to  be  com- 
itmicated  to  Gottschalk,  he  was  much  surprised  to  find  himself  thus 
reated  as  a  teacher  of  error.  He  believed  that  instead  of  deserving 
ach  treatment  liimself,  he  should  be  able  to  convict  Rabanus,  in  his 
•wn  letter,  of  Semi-pelagian  principles,  and  to  show  that  he  was  a  dis- 
iple  of  Gennadius  rather  than  of  Augustin.^  Perhaps  with  the  hope 
f  coming  to  some  understanding  on  the  contested  points  with  the 
jrchbishop  Rabanus,  he  repaired,  in  the  year  848,  to  Mentz,  where  he 
earlessly  appeared  before  the  chiefs  of  thq  spiritual  and  secular  or- 
lers,  at  an  assembly  held  under  the  archbishop,  in  presence  of  the 
ang  of  Germany.  He  handed  over  to  that  prelate  a  writing  in  which 
le  explained  and  defended  his  own  peculiar  views  concerning  the  two- 
old  predestination.  He  controverted  the  position,  that  when  it  is  said 
3od  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  this  ought  to  be  referred  to  all  in 
he  absolute  sense,  and  to  include  the  reprobate ;  and  so  too  that 
>hrist  came  into  the  world  to  save  all,  in  the  absolute  sense  ;  that  he 
nflbred  for  all  absolutely.  All  tlus  he  would  have  understood  as  limr 
bed  to  the  elect ;  for  the  will  and  counsel  of  the  Almighty  God,  that 
s,  in  reference  to  redemption,  he  supposed,  must  be  absolutely  fulfilled 

^  Qnod  81  a  me  qnaeris  scire,  car  doas  '  See  the  words  of  Gottschalk,  addressed 

itM  diflTerentias  Dcus  faciat,  si  personanun  to  Rabanus,  in  Hinkmar's  work  on  predes- 

eeeptornon  est,  quia  ^cneraliter  aut  pu-  tination,  c.  21,  f.  118,  in  reference  to  the 

irt  debet  jastitia  aut  misericordia  liberare,  doctrine  of  free  will :  Unde  te  potius  ejns- 

ontende  cam  Panlo,  immo  si  aades  argae  dem   catholicissimi    doctoris    ( Angustini) 

*Milani,  qui  dicit  Christo  in  se  loqaente  malaeram  auctoritate  niti,  quam  erroneii 

torn.  9:  30.     Ep^o  autem  hoc  dico  quod  opinionibas  Massiliensis  Gcnnadii,  qui  ple> 

Izi,  quia  quicquid  Deus  agit,  roisericordi-  nsqae  praesumsit  in  loeis  turn  tidei  catool- 

nr  jaste  sanctcqae  facit,  quia  solas  ipse  icae  qoam  beatoram  etiam  patnim  inrictif- 

iraeHciendo  scit  qaod  homo  nesdendo  nes-  simis  aactoritatibas,  infclicis  Cassiani  pw> 

IL  L  c  p.  39.  xkidoiiim  nimia  dogma  seqaeni  renxti. 
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in  fact,  and  could  be  referred  to  those  onlj  in  whom  it  went  intoih»' 
lute  fulfilmeiit.i  Yet  however  precisely  he  might  express  hinoKlf « 
this  point,  still  he  said  nothing  but  what  Rabanus  must  also  be  oUfel 
to  concede.  For  although  the  latter  was  continually  dwelling  on  nek 
projKysitions,  as  that  God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  Christ  diedk 
the  salvation  of  all,  yet  he  took  away  agmn  the  substance  of  to 
propositions,  by  teaching  that  those  only  would  be  actually  saved « 
whom  (io<l  bestowed  the  necessary  grace  to  qualify  them  for  tius  fll 
vation ;  and  that  this  was  done  only  in  the  case  of  the  elect.  Ve 
must  allow  he  had  only  himself  to  blame  for  this  contradictioii,  hj 
making  his  appeal  to  a  secret,  incomprehensible  decree  of  God. 

But  Gottschalk  had  no  reason  to  expect  a  calm  hearing  and  an  'nt 
partial  trial  from  this  assembly.  The  word  of  Rabanus  Maums  heie 
was  law.  Gottschalk*8  doctrine  was  condemned  aa  heretical ;  and  u 
no  definitive  sentence  could  be  passed  by  this  judicature  upon  his  ]»• 
son,  since  he  belonged  to  another  diocese,  he  was  sent  to  the  aid- 
bishop  Hinkmar  of  Jlheims,  with  a  letter  from  Rabanus  Manrus,  dt 
ing  ujon  Ilinkmar  as  Gottschalk's  ecclesiastical  superior,  to_pieTait 
his  going  about,  and  to  render  him  harmless  for  the  future.  Tfekmir 
summoned  him  before  one  of  the  customary  mixed  assemblies  of  die 
orders,  held  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  at  Chiersy,  in  849 ;  and  ai 
instead  of  retracting  he  boldly  defended  his  doctrine,  this  coi^uct  ml 
in  all  probability  most  unjustly  construed,  as  obstinacy  against  his  liv- 
ful  superiors.  lie  was  accused  of  treating  the  bishops  with  contempt, 
and  contrary  to  the  calling  and  character  of  a  monk  of  interrupting 
the  deliberations  on  affairs  of  church  and  State,  —  though  the  into^ 
nii)tions  which  he  may  have  occasioned  in  the  assemblies  at  Mentzand 
Chiersy,  was  a  thing  for  which  he  certainly  was  not  chargeable  in  the 
least ;  he  only  gave  public  testimony  of  that  which  he  had  found  to  ba 
the  truth,  and  which  he  believed  himself  able  to  prove  by  the  decUrt- 
tions  of  Scripture  and  of  the  older  chiuxih-fathers.  Yet  on  the  wretdb 
ed  foundation  of  such  charges,  he  wa8  not  only  declared  a  teacher  of 
error,  but  also  condemned  to  be  whipi>ed,  and  then  to  be  imprisoned  in 
another  monastery .^     This  sentence  was  executed ;    Gottschalk  was 


TUlt 


'  Tn  Ilincniar.  c.  24.  f.  149:  Omncs  qiios  ■  The  sentence  drawn  up  brHinkmari 

.  jlt  Dcus  salvos  iii'ri  sine  dul»it«ti<uK*  siil-  after  forbidding  him  to  exereise  tbe  priest- 

Tantur  lU'c  iM>ssunt  salvari,  nisi  quos  vult  ly  functions,  proceeds  as  follow.*:  Insuper 

Deus  salvos  lii'ri  nee  est  quistpiain.  quern  quia  et  eeclesiastica  et  ci\-ilia  negotiA  coB- 

Deus  sulvari  velit  et   nou  salvetur.  (juia  tra  propositum  et  nomen  monai-hi  eontfm- 

l)euH  nosteronuiia  quaeeunque  voluit,  fe-  nens  eonturhare  jura  ec«»lesiastica  praoinn- 

cit;  — and  e.  27.  f.  i>li,  lie  distin«ruishes :  si-^ti.  durissimis  verl)eribus  castijrari  H  ft- 

Illos  omnes  impios  et  jK^ecatores,  quos  jm>-  eundum  ecclcKiasticas  regulas  cipi«taloi«- 

prio  fuM»  san^juine  filius  Di-i  redimerevenit,  trudi  aactoritate  episcopaii  decernimus;— 

nos  oinniiM)tens  Dei  honitiLs  ud  vitam  prae-  and  in  a  letter,  in  which  Hinkmar  giws  an 

dcstinatos  irretractahiliter  salvari  tantum-  account  of  these  transaetionn,  in  the  liMhiS 

modo  velit ;  —  and  then:  Illos  omncs  im-  Reniifrii  et  ecclesiac  Lngdunen^JM  de  triUis 

nios  et  pe<*catores,  pro  quibus  idem  filius  epistolis,c.  24,  in  Maujruin  Tindieine  pi«* 

Dcf  ncc  corpus   assumsit,  uec  orationem  destinationis  et  gratiae  pars  altera  pag.  107, 

nee   dieo  j«anj;uinem  fudit,  neque   pm  iis  he  says  himself:  Utam»ptitius  (like  one  po9- 

ullo  modo  crurifixus  fuit:--and  c.  29,  f  sossed),  cum  quid  rationabiliter  rc>|)C»nde 

226:  Deus  nullius  reproborum  perpetuali-  ret^  non  hubuit,  in  contamclias  singiiionnn 

ter  es«e  voluit  wilvator,  nullius  rcdemptor  prorupit  et  propter  iinpndenti&<imani  in*- 

et  Dolliiis  eoronator.  lentiam  suam  per  regulam  gancti  Bene- 
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itiinanly  scourged,  till  forced  by  pain  he  was  constrained  to  cast  into 
3  flames  the  writing  he  had  composed  in  defence  of  his  doctrine ;  a 
cmnent  which  contained  nothing  but  a  compilation  of  testimonies 
»m  Scripture  and  from  the  older  church  teachers.^  He  was  then 
nfined  in  IlautviUiers,  a  monastery  belonging  to  the  diocese  of 
leims.  The  voices  which  now  rose  in  &yor  of  Gottschalk  induced 
shbishop  Hinkmar  to  make  his  situation  somewhat  more  comfortable ; 
rhaps  also  he  hoped  to  win  the  man  to  submit  by  gentleness,  whose 
U  could  not  be  broken  by  force.  But  at  the  demand  of  Rabanus 
&urus,  BSnkmar  soon  resorted  again  to  new  severities  against  the  un- 
*tunate  monk.  All  attempts  to  draw  from  him  any  sort  of  recanta- 
B  were  unavailing.  He  made  use  of  every  means  he  could  com- 
md  in  his  confinement,  for  the  defence  of  his  cause.  He  inspired 
mpathy  in  a  certain  monk  by  the  name  of  Guntbert^  belon^ng  to 
3  monastery  of  Hautvilliers.  This  monk  secretly  left  the  monastery 
th  an  appeal  addressed  by  Gottschalk  to  pope  Nicholas,  and  carried 
to  Rome.  Nor  did  Gottschalk  fear  to  incense  his  oppressors  still 
>re  by  wlentiy  opposing  them  in  other  things  not  connected  with 
10  controversy.^  We  see  him  everywhere  exhibiting  himself  as  a 
m  inclined  to  lay  an  undue  stress  on  dogmatic  formularies. 
The  most  important  point  to  him  was  always  his  doctrine  of  two-fold 
edestination.  In  defence  of  it,  he  drew  up  in  his  prison  two  confes- 
»ns  of  £uth,  a  shorter  and  a  longer  one.^  This  doctrine  seemed  to 
n  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  essence  of  the  Christian  faith ; 
•  he  was  persuaded,  that  whoever  denied  the  predestination  of  the 
eked  by  God  to  everlasting  punishment,  made  God  a  mutable  being, 
t  to  be  placed  on  a  level  even  with  a  man  acting  after  wise  and  ma- 
re consideration.*  Whoever  with  hardened  temper  refused  to  ao- 
owledge  so  plain  a  doctrine,  appeared  to  him  a  teacher  of  error, 
Ox  whom  nodiing  could  be  done,  and  who  ought  to  be  avoided.     The 

ti  a  monachorum  ahbntibns  rel  caetcris  in^  as  it  docs  from  so  p&ssionate  an  oppo- 

»nachis  dignos  fla^'llo  adjudicatus.    £t  nent,  is  entitled  to  no  j^at  contidence. 

ia  contra  canonic-am  institutioncm  civi-  '  As  the  same  expression,  trina  Deltas, 

et  eeclcsiasdca  negotia  perturbare  stu-  in  an  ancient  chaR'h  hymn,  had  been  fonnd 

it  indefessus  et  se  noluit  rccognoscere  vel  ofTcnsive  on  account  of  the  horror  of  Tri- 

q[ao  modo  humiliare  profusus  ab  episoo-  tiici^m,  and  the  word  sancta  had  been  sub- 

et  secundum  ecciesiastica  jura  damna-  stitutcd  in  place  of  trina,  Gottschalk  stood 

\,  forth  as  a  defender  of  the  church  hymnf 

'  The  church  at  Lyons  expresses  itself  attacking  the  alteration  as  l)etraying  a  lean- 

the  letter  already  referred  to,  as  follows :  ing  to  Sabellianism.     Hinkmar  has  insert- 

lapropter  illud  prorsus  omnes  non  solum  ed  Qottschalk's  treatise  in  his  refutation 

lent,  sed  etiam  horrent,  quia  inaadito  ir-  of  it     The  monk  Katramnus  of  Corbie 

igiositatis  et  cmdelitatis  exemplo  tamdia  also  wrote  against  Hinkmar  on  this  matter. 

I  miserabilis  flagris  et  caedibus  trucida-  *  Published  by  Mangnin  in  the  tirst  vol- 

I  e«t,  donee  (siciit  narrarunt  nobis,  qui  nme  of  the  work  above  mentioned, 

lesentcs  aderant)  acccnso  coram  se  igni  '^  In  his  larger  confession  of  faith.    His 

sUiua,  in  quo  sententias  scripturarum  words  are:  Videant  quale  sit  ct  quantum 

e  sanctorum  patnim  sibi  eoUegerat,  quas  malum,  quod  quum  omnes  clecti  tui  omnia 

concilio  offerret,  coactus  est  jam  paene  bona  8em])er  fecerint,  faciant  ct  factiui  sint 

oriens  suis  manibus  in  flammam  proji-  com  consilio,  pracsumant  affirmare,  quod 

«.  tu  qui  totius  es  auctor  fonsque  sapientiaa 

I  Of  whom  Hinkmar,  in  reporting  the  volueris  vel  valoeris  vel  etiam  debneris 

t,  ffives    a   very  unfavorable   account  quicqnam  (quod  absit)  absque  consilio  p*- 

.  JL  opP'  foL  290),  which  however,  com-  trare. 
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greatest  distress  which  he  felt  from  his  personal  sufferings,  arose  in 
the  thought  that  his  own  disgrace  might  operate  unfavorably  oik 
cause  of  truth.^     He  longed  for  a  public  council  where  he  ni^Mi- 
Tince  those  who  had  only  been  led  astray  by  the  errorists,  but  were  lit 
obstinately  in  the  wrong.     And  though  he  did  not  suppose  himedf  a 
worker  of  miracles,  and  was  far  from  being  a  miracle^hunter,  jeib 
was  so  strongly  convinced  of  the  truth  and  of  the  importance  of  )k 
doctrine  that,  in  rehance  on  God  and  this  truth,  he  expected  if  bei 
could  l>e  convinced  in  no  other  way,  God  would  work  a  mirade  H 
prove  it.     He  offered  to  undergo  the  fiery  ordeal,  and  publicly  bdSii 
the  king,  and  an  assembly  of  bishops,  clergy  and  monks,  to  step  lii 
four  caldrons  one  after  another,  filled  with  boiling  water,  oil  and  pitdu* 
If  he  shmnk  from  fulfilling  his  engagement,  they  might  immediaftdj 
cast  him  into  the  fire.     '^  Let  no  one  accuse  me  of  rashness — sud  b 
—  on  account  of  this  proposal.     I  do  it  relying  on  the  grace  of  God 
alone. ''3  But  it  is  remarkable  that  not  an  individual  was  to  be  fiHmdtt 
take  up  with  this  proposal,  though  in  the  existing  state  of  public  ofifr 
ion  no  easier  way  could  have  been  devised  for  exposing  his  caan, 
which  had  so  many  powerful  friends,  to  sure  disgrace. 

Tlius  firm  and  steadfast  in  his  opmions  did  Gottachalk  remain  til 
his  death,  in  868.  Ilinkmar  refused  to  grant  him  the  communioDm 
his  last  sickness,  and  burial  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church,  ei- 
cept  on  the  condition  of  a  full  and  explicit  recantation.  But  rafter 
than  comply  with  this  condition,  he  renoimced  both,  and  died  tnfr 
quill y  in  liis  faith. 

The  injustice  and  severity  with  which  Hinkmar  treated  the  down- 
trodden (jottschalk,  could  hardly  fail  to  call  forth  Christian  sympitkj 
at  his  fate,  and  indignation  against  the  persecutors  of  the  iimocent  vic- 
tim. But  in  addition  to  s\Tiij)athy  for  the  man  was  sympathy  also  fcr 
the  cause  to  which  he  sacrificed  himself,  for  the  Augustiniaa 
scheme,  for  which  he  so  zealously  lal)ored, — and  with  many  this  feefing 
operated  still  more  strongly  than  the  other.  Pope  Nicholas,  to  whom 
as  we  have  already  stated,  Gottschalk  had  appealed,  and  to  whom  the 
matter  was  reix>rted,  partly  by  Gottschalk's  friends,  and  partlvbythe 
enemies  of  Ilinkmar  hi  order  to  injure  him,  seems  to  have  expre^ 
himself  dissatisfied  with  the  condemnation  and  severe  treatment  of 
Gottschalk,  and  to  have  demanded  an  exact  account  of  the  whole  pro- 


*  Maximum  diu  noctuquc  pcrfcro  moc-  sitis  atqiie  fervcnti  sigillatim  rqjletis  JMH* 

rorem,  (jiiotl  j>n)|)tor  niei  iiominis  vilita-  oleo  pinpui  et  pire  et  a<l  ultimum  acceibo 

tcm   vileni   hominihus  video  esse  verita-  co]>iosissimo    ijpie,    liccrvt  inihi  invocilo 

tern.  ploriosissinio  nomine  tuo,  ad  approbandim 

'  He  docs  not  arrojantly  say  that  he  is  lianc  fidein  meam,  inio  iidem  t-atholicam 

ready  to  do  tliis.  but  clothes  it  in  the  fonn  in  singula  introire  et  ita  per  singul*  trin- 

of  a  prayer,  that  (iod  would  jjraut  liim  tlie  sire  (tc  praeveniente,  comitante  ac  sllbj^ 

ahility  to  accomplish  it :  Utinum  jdaceret  quente  dcxteramr|ue  praebente  ae  clemfB* 

tibi,  ut  sicnt  in  te  credo  et  spero  ((hito  mihi  ter  educente^  viilerem  sospes  exire). 

eratis  posse,  prout  jam  dare  di*,niatus  es  et  ^  Quia  prorsus   ausum  talia  peteiidi,a* 

aare  quotidie  dij;:naris  etiam  vclie),  id  ap-  cut  ipse  melius  nosti,  a  me  propria  temeri- 

proharem  cenientibus  cunctis  examine,  at  tate  non  praesumo,  sed  abs  te  poUoi  ttt 

yidelicet  quataor  doliis  uno  post  imum  po>  bcnignitate  sumo. 
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^eeding.^  He  wrote  to  king  Charles  the  Bald,  that  he  could  not  at 
irajB  protect  Hinkmar  against  the  complainta  circulated  respecting 
nhn,  and  that  Hinkmar  had  better  be  on  his  guard  lest  in  the  end  he  nught 
experience  that  which  he  would  not  like  to  have  happen.^  Hinkmar 
offered,  it  is  true,  to  send  Gottschalk,  if  he,  the  pope,  expressly  r^ 
quired  it,^  to  Rome,  or  to  any  other  place  for  the  purpose  of  undergo- 
ing a  new  trial  under  the  pope's  direction.  But  it  is  easy  to  see, 
that  he  was  not  serious  in  this ;  and  that  he  took  every  pains,  to  dis- 
Boade  the  pope  firom  bringing  the  matter  before  his  own  court,  as  he 
doubtless  had  reason  to  dread  an  examination  of  his  conduct  in  this  af- 
fiiir.  Now  whether  it  was  that  Nicholas,  who  certainly  had  stood 
forth  in  other  cases  as  a  defender  of  oppressed  innocence  and  of  jus- 
tice, was  actuated  by  the  same  pure  motives  in  this  case  also,  or 
whether  his  unfavorable  humor  towards  Hinkmar,  the  active  and  pow- 
erful advocate  of  church-freedom,  made  him  lend  a  more  ready  ear  to 
the  latter's  opponents;  it  is  evident  that  he  must  have  had  many 
grounds  of  suspicion  against  that  prelate ;  but  it  is  no  less  singular  that, 
in  spite  of  them  all,  he  repeatedly  allowed  himself  to  be  pacified,  and 
that  ttie  unflinching  energy,  setting  all  common  forms  at  naught,  with 
which  he  pressed  on  to  his  object,  on  other  occasions  of  greater  moment 
to  him,  was  not  exerted  to  save  a  poor  forsaken  monk. 

As  Hinkmar  could  not  but  know,  after  his  first  harsh  treatment  of 
GK)tt8chalk,  that  much  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  at  his  conduct, 
he  asked  the  advice  of  several  eminent  men  respecting  the  course 
proper  to  be  pursued,  in  dealmg  with  Gottschalk  for  the  future.  He 
applied  for  this  purpose  to  Prudentius,  bishop  of  Troyes,  in  a  letter 
giving  a  statement  of  the  course  he  had  thus  far  pursued,  as  well  as 
an  accoimt  of  the  man's  character,  which  undoubtedly  was  a  very 
unjust  one.  He  asked  Prudentius  whether  he  ought  to  admit  him  to 
the  communion ;  whether  he  might  not  admit  him,  at  least,  on  the 
festival  of  Easter,  or  whether  he  ought  not,  according  to  Ezekiel  33: 
11,  to  seek  first  to  bring  the  sinner  to  repentance,  and  then  grant 
him  absolution.  The  bishop,  as  we  may  conjecture  from  his  later 
conduct,  would  probably  advise  Hinkmar  to  pursue  a  milder  course 
towards  the  unfortunate  man  ;  for  in  truth  there  was  not  much  in  his 
doctrinal  opinions  with  which  Prudentius  would  have  been  disposed  to 
find  fault.  This  influence,  which  would  have  persuaded  Hinkmar  to 
gentler  measures,  was  counteracted  by  Rabanus  Maurus,  who  in  a 
letter  complaining  that  Gottschalk  was  allowed  so  much  liberty  to 
write  and  discourse,  which  he  would  be  sure  to  employ  to  the  injury  of 
others,  represented  it  as  Hinkmar's  duty  to  deny  him  the  communi(Hi, 
unless  he  agreed  to  a  recantation.^  '^  All  that  remsdns  to  be  done  — 
sud  he  —  is  to  pray  for  our  weak  brother,  that  it  may  please  Almighty 

^  See  Hinkmar's  letter  to  this  pope,  T.n.       ^  See  the  letter  of  Kaban,  among  th» 

Opp.  f.  261.  three  letters  published  by  Sirmond,  p.  26 

'  As  Hinkmar  cites  the  words  in  his  let-  et  seq.    Attendite,  quomodu  vos  sine  cri- 

ter  to  Egilo,  bishop  of  Sens  (T.  II.  opp.  mine  possitis  esse,  qoi  in  synodo  vestra 

t  290) :  Ut  providcrcm,  ne  pro  iis  tandem  banc  sectam  nefandam  simnl  cum  haere- 

aliqnando  incurram  quae  non  opto.  tico  damnastis,  si  ei  modo  incorrecto  oom- 

^See  hiB  tint  cited  letter.  monicaTeritis. 
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God  tx)  save  his  soul,  and  bring  him  back  to  the  trae  faith.''  PndeD- 
tius  aftenvai'ds  came  over  to  the  doctrine  of  Gottsehalk,  and  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  archbishop  Hinkmar,  and  Pardulus  bisliop  q{ 
Lyons^  entering  largely  into  the  discussion  of  the  three  contested 
points  of  doctrine,  openly  avowed  his  convictions.  He  afiSnned  a 
twofold  predestination,  though  he  held  God's  predestination  in  respect 
to  the  wicked,  to  be  conditioned  on  His  foreknowledge  of  all  the  ean 
and  guilt  that  would  follow  in  consequence  of  the  &M  of  Adam.  He 
expressly  denied  that  God  foreordained  any  man  to  sin ;  he  tan^t 
only  a  foreordination  to  pwiishment.  He  maintained,  also,  that 
Cluist  died  only  for  the  elect,  which  he  inferred  from  the  words  "for 
many,"  in  Matthew  20:  28  —  "  for  you,"  in  the  institution  of  flie 
euchaiist.  And  he  taught  that  God  wills  not  the  salvation  of  all,  bat 
only  of  the  elect ;  arguing  that  God  would  not  be  the  Almighty,  if 
that  which  is  liis  will  did  not  actually  take  place.  The  words  of  St. 
Paul,  1  Timothy  2:  4,  he  endeavored  to  explain  away  by  various  farced 
interpreUitions.i 

The  coiiliict  of  opinions  on  this  subject  induced  king  Charies  the 
Bald  to  consult  monk  ilatramnus,  of  the  monastery  of  Corbie,  who 
was  considered  one  of  the  leamcd  theologians  of  his  time,  as  to 
the  judgment  to  be  passed  on  these  contested  points,  accordiog  to  the 
declarations  of  the  older  church  teachers.  Ratramnus,  in  his  work  on 
Predestiuation,3  expressed,  without  alluding  to  Gottsclialk,  or  even 
mentioning  Ids  name,  his  views  on  the  doctrine  of  a  twofold  predesti- 
nation. He  also  inferred  the  doctrine  of  a  predestination  of  the 
wicked  to  everlasting  punishment,  as  well  as  of  the  i)ious  to  eternal 
happiness,  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  the  eternity  and  immaOr 
bility  of  the  divine  counsels ;  but  he  also  supi>osed  God's  predesfr 
nation,  in  respect  to  the  reprobate,  to  be  gi'ounded  on  foreknowledge, 
since  it  was  an  important  point  with  him  to  remove  from  Gtni  all  ap- 
pearance of  a  causaUty  of  sin ;  and  lie  also  proceeded,  in  so  doing, 
from  fundamental  princi})los  laid  down  by  Augustin.^  The  develop- 
ment of  doctrine  on  tliis  point  was  somewhat  advanced,  therefore,  bj 
him. 

Amongst  the  defender  of  the  Gottsclialkian  scheme,  the  person 
who  most  distinguished  himself  was  the  already  mentioned  abbot 
Servatus  Lupus.  Eminent  for  his  classical  learning,  ho  had  acqmred, 
partly  by  the  aid  and  disciplhie  of  his  favorite  studies,  uncommoo 
skill  in  the  lucid  exposition  of  a  subject.  This  clearness  of  expos- 
tion  never  led  him,  it  is  true,  to  any  new  or  original  results  ;  but  do 

*  Vel  omnes  ex  omiii  geiicre  liominnm  ccndons,  interiora  id  est  spiritalia,  ei  «• 

yel  omnes  voile  titri  hahos,  quia  nu^<  tacit  ju-rna  i<l  est  coclestia  (*onciij)isccre  StvxfB 

vellc  lieri  oinnes   hoiniiifs   salvos.     'J'his  I'acit  ct  socjiii,  at   ropi-oljos    justo  qiuleB 

tract    is    publi^ihcd    in    Collot's    liistoria  judicio,   mortalibus    taincn    occulta  doB 

Gotheschalvi,  l*aris  16j5,  in  ilic  ap[»cndix,  dcsidcrio  siij>eriiao  patriae  iion  irradiat,t>- 

fol.  420.  que  cos  iiivi«<i!)ili.s  honi  cxiorrc5  derdfii' 

^  Du  praedestinatione  Dei   lil»ri  II.  in  quit,  iion  interiora,  sed  oxtcriora  noncoe- 

Mau^uin  T.  I.  Icstia,  sed  tcrrena  l»ona  diligerc  Kqaiq* 

^  in  reference  to  grace  (I.  c.  f.  7G),  he  pemiitlit.     Non  enini  voritatis  qobqaiB 

Bays,   coneerninj;  the   ordo   i)racdostinali-  uonum  vcl  aniare  potest  vcl  asswUfV^ 

oiiis :  Electos  divini  amorii>  ilamma  sue-  TcnUitbj  lace  commonitus. 
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man  excelled  him  in  a  power  of  distinctly  apprehending  and  setting 
forth  the  proper  questions  of  dispute,  and  in  a  felicity  of  separating 
OBsential  urom  nonessential  points.  He  occupied  himself  in  his  work 
(De  tribus  quaestionibus)  with  tiie  investigation  of  the  three  questions, 
respecting  free-will,  the  twofold  predestination,  and  whether  Christ  died 
for  all  men,  or  only  for  the  elect. 

The  doctrine  of  grace,  and  of  the  need  in  which  human  nature 
rtonds  of  divine  assistance,  drawn  as  it  was  from  the  depths  of  his 
own  Christian  experience,  was  unfolded  by  him  in  a  very  lively  man- 
ner. "  Whenever— says  he  —  a  person  strives  to  fulfil  the  divine 
ocnmnands,  but  finds  himself  unable,  let  him  repair  humbly  to  him  who 
can  satisfy  his  need,  and  let  him  glory  not  in  himself,  but  in  the  Lord, 
for  all  the  good  which  he  receives  from  Him."^  The  Christian  foun- 
dation, the  renunciation  of  one's  self,  the  inspiring  consciousness  of 
absolute  dependence  on  God,  he  sets  over  against  that  of  moral  self- 
sufficiency  and  of  self-trust  in  the  ancient  world,  describing  the  latter 
in  the  language  of  the  ancient  authors  themselves.^  In  his  exhibition 
cf  the  doctrine  of  grace,  he  does  not  stop,  any  more  than  did  Augus- 
Hn,  at  the  condition  of  man's  nature  after  the  fall,  but  traces  it  back 
to  &e  nature  of  the  creaturely  relation  to  (jod.  He  designates  grace 
as  that  principle  of  divine  life,  which  the  soul  needs,  in  order  to  its 
perfection,  from  the  very  beginning,  —  that  mithout  which^  and  left  to 
himself,  man,  even  in  the  pristine  state  of  innocence,  could  accomplish 
nothing  good.  G^  is  to  the  soul,  what  the  soul  is  to  the  body.^ 
Unth  skiUul  sophistry  he  mterprets  1  Timothy  2:  4,  "  God  will  have 
all  men  to  be  saved,"  a  passage  contradicting  his  system  of  predesti- 
nation, in  such  a  way  as  to  evade  its  force.  But  the  consummate  art 
which  he  displays  on  this  occasion,  shows,  in  spite  of  the  dogmatical 
prejudices  wluch  led  him  astray,  that  he  had  taken  great  pains  to 
study  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  New  Testament.^    From  what  Lupus 

*  Profccto  nt  dnm  conatnr  quis  nee  suffi-  orones,  quoscunque  illo  snlvaro  rolnerit, 

ch  qyiae  jubcntur  implere,  illuc  futigatione  and  he  is  of  the  opinion,  that  this  arbi- 

homiliatus  recurrut,  unde  petendo,  quae-  trary  intcrprctati^  of  the  word  *'  all"  can 

lendo,  puisando,  accipiat  quod  dcsiderat  et  bo  8upi)ortcd  by  many  examples,  just  as  it 

Don  in  sc,  sed  in  Domino  de  omnibus  ejus  was  customary  to  defend  such  arbitrary 

beneficiis  glorietur.  mo<les  of  interpretation,  in  times  when  the 

'  Cato's  w^ordd  in  Cicero  de  senectnte  c.  grammatical  study  of  the  sacred   Scrip- 

H. :  Quibns  nihil  opuis  est  in  ipsis  ad  bene  turcs  was  more  common.    Omnes  autcm 

beateque  yivcndum,  to  which  he  opposes  non  semper  univcrsitatem  genenxliter,  ve- 

these :   omnia  bona  a  vero  Deo,  non  a  rum  aliquando  exccptionem  quandam  par- 

leipso  petcre ;  —  Virgil's  words :  spcs  sibi  ticulariter  comprehendore,  etiam  irise  apos- 

qnisque,  to  which  he  opposes  these:  cuique  tolus  idoncus  auctor  est, for  in  the  text  1 

]>eus  rera  spes.  Corinth.  10:  33,  the  term  "  all"  can  be  un- 

'  Habuit  Adam  liberum  voluntatis  arbi-  derstood  only  with  limitation.    Or  the  term 

tritim  et  ad  bonum  ct  ad  malum,  sed  ad  "  all"  may  be  understood  thus :  ([uod  ex 

bonam    divino    munere    adjuvandum,  ad  omni  genere  hominnm  collignt  ad  stihitem 

malum  untem  divino  judicio  desercndum.  id  est  (juosdam  Judaeorum  atqne  );cnti- 

Qoemadmodum  non  adjuvaretur  in  bono  Hum,  quosdam  utri  usque  sex  us,  nonnullos 

lb  eo,  qui  vita  essct  animae  ejus,  ut  ani-  magistratuum  et  pnvatorum,ali(iuu.s  domi- 

na  corporis  ejus  ?      Vid.  pag.  212.  ed.  norum  atque  servorum,  ingeniosorum  at- 

Baluz.  que  habetum.   So  too  the  omno  olus,  Luko 

*He    proposes   various    expedients,  to  11:42;  —  or  that  it  refers  to  the  disposi- 

mderstand   the  words  with  a  limitation  tion,  which  the  Spirit  of  God  produces  in 

iractuUing  them  of  all  meaning,  salvantur  the  hearts  of  bebevers,  qui  veUc  nos  facit 
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Servatus  says,  wc  mi«;ht  infer  that  many,  in  their  efibrts  to  softali 
rigor  of  the  Au^rustinian  system,  had  already  advanced  so  br  aite 
de})art  from  Au<^tiu  iii  the  doctriuo  respecting  the  relation  of  fill' 
will  to  grace ;  for  he  speaks  of  those  who  supjjosed  that  God*i  »• 
desthiation,  even  in  resi)ect  to  the  elect,  was  conditioned  on  his  in* 
know k'<  1^0  of  their  conduct. ^  To  tins  opinion  he  expresses  hinidt 
decidedly  opposed,  hecause  the  grace  of  God  is  made  thereby  to  it 

Cud  on  hmuan  merit,  and  is  therefore  rendered  void.  He  gives  it  ti 
undorsUtod,  that  men  of  high  standing  in  the  church  had  aaseitBd 
this  ;  but  we  find  none  such,  at  least  among  those  vrho  appear  in  tk 
contix>versy  with  Gottschalk.  And  he  himself  says,  that  prederftt' 
tion  in  this  sense  was  acknowledged  by  the  most ;  but  that  wasf 
took  offence  at  a  predestination  to  damnation  ;  and  he  rightly  fitiUi 
also  what  it  was,  in  this  doctrine,  that  chiefly  offended  them.'  WooU 
such  {persons  but  consider,  he  said,  that  Grod  foreknew  the  ni 
which  would  grow  out  of  Adam's  free-will,  but  foveardained  vU 
should  follow,  as  the  consequence  of  these  sins,  they  would  cease  it 
find  so  much  difficulty  in  the  doctrine.  He  sets  forth  himself  iiie 
practically  mischievous  concludons  which  might  be  derived  from  tin 
doctrine  of  absolute  predestination.  Many  would  say :  Why  oat 
abandon  ourselves,  then,  to  every  lust,  if  we  must  perish  at  last  t 
But  he  rephes :  Nothing  of  that  sort  can  be  said  bj  one  who  standi 
on  the  true  Christian  foundation.  Far  fit>m  indulging  such  thondt 
must  be  the  Christian,  who  knows  that  he  has  been  redeemed  tij 
Christ,  that  he  was  dedicated  to  God  by  baptism,  that  the  way  to  tiiat 
rejwntiince  which  is  unto  salvation  stands  ever  open.  How  can  be^ 
while  he  lives,  despair  of  salvation,  instead  of  trusting  in  God's  good- 
ness that  he  lives  for  the  very  purpose  of  finally  becoming  better! 
The  very  utterance  of  such  a  sentiment  betrays  one  who  is  actuated 
by  an  insatiable  love  of  sin,  or  who,  by  his  incorrigible  impiety,  has 
plunged  himself  into  despair.  Those  declarations  of  holy  JJ^cripture, 
where  it  is  saivl,  that  Christ  died  for  all,  he  explains  to  liimself  in  the 
same  way  as  he  does  the  declaration,  God  will  have  all  men  to  be 
saved.  lVrhai»s,  hftsays,  it  might  he  argued  with  a  degree  of  phtua- 
bihty,  that  Christ  died  for  all  those  who  have  received  the  %a(rameid» 
of  faiths  whether  they  observe  them  or  not.  Yet  he  expresses  hinh 
self  on  this  contested  question  witli  great  moderation.  *'  Since  many 
—  says  he  —  reject  it  as  a  blasphemous  assertion,  as  an  asaertkn 
which  greatly  detracts  from  tlie  merits  of  our  Redeemer,  to  say  tint 
he  did  not  redeem  all  men,  we  will,  therefore,  holding  fast  only  to  the 
faith,  that  (i(Kl  has  redeemed,  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  all  whom  be 
willed,  leave  the  matter  so  far  undetermined,^  as  to  allow  that  if  it 
could  bo  shown,  tliat  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer  had  somewhat  bene- 

omnos  homines  siilvos  fieri  :  in  prcK^f.  Kom.  *  In  qnibns  ct  qnaedam  praeclira  j/at 

8:  20,  i|w  ^I>iritllS  postulat,  hoc  est,  postu-  sulum  lumina. 

lare  iii>^  taeit.  ^  Ne  credatnr  Dens  lUndine  puniendi  ifr 

*  Dcinn  propterea  praedestiniL-^sc  quosli-  qiios  condidisse  et  iujuste  diuuuar«  eo«,^ 

bet.  quod   pnio«'ierit  eos  devotos  sihi  fu-  non  valnerint  pcccutum  oc  per  hocneci^P' 

toro'f  et  in  eadem  devotione  jnonsuros.  plicinm  dcclinare. 

^  Ita  cioBiiin  in  medio  relinqiiiniati 
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fitted  even  fhe  damned  in  fhe  nuiigation  of  their  pimisliment,  we 
would  not  only  not  oppose  it,  but  even  gladly  adopt  their  opinion  ;  for 
if  the  sun,  though  it  cannot  enlighten,  still  gives  warmth  to  the  blind, 
why  may  not  that  mightier  sun,  though  it  does  not  save  those  who  are 
blinded  and  lost  by  their  own  guilt,  still  make  them  experience,  in  the 
mitigation  of  their  suflferings,  the  influence  of  so  great  a  ransom  ?" 
At  the  same  time,  tins  view  seems  to  him  contradicted  by  the  passage 
in  Gralatians  5:  2 ;  for  he  argues :  ^^  If  it  is  here  sidd,  that  Christ 
shall  profit  them  nothing  who  had  fallen  from  the  faith,  how^  should  he 
profit  those  who  after  baptism,  have  fallen  into  sin,  and  have  not  re- 
Sormed,  but  died  in  unbelief?"  But  in  order  to  concede  something  to 
the  advocates  of  that  view,  he  cites  a  passage  from  Chrysostom,  who 
on  this  matter  is  unquestionably  widely  opposed  to  Augustin.^  And 
he  then  leaves  it  free  for  each  one  to  decide,  after  mature  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  matter,  as  Qoi  may  enable  him  to  do  by  inward 
Ulumination,  or  as  he  may  believe  he  finds  it  clearly  laid  down  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures.^ 

It  deserves  at  the  same  time  to  be  remarked,  that  Servatus  Lupus, 
much  as  he  was  inclined  to  respect  the  authority  of  Augustin,  yet  no- 
where speaks  of  his  declarations  as  infallible  in  matters  of  faith,  but 
seems  to  have  ascribed  this  infallibility  to  holy  Scripture  alone,  as  in 
fBLCt  ascribing  9uch  authority  to  Augustin  would  have  been  directiy 
at  variance  with  his  own  declarations  concerning  himself.3 

At  the  invitation  of  king  Charles  the  Bald,  John  Scotus  also  took 

Sart  in  this  controversy.  He  wrote,  in  the  year  861,  a  book  on  pre- 
estination,^  in  which  he  declared  himself  opposed  to  Gottschalk's  doo- 
trine.  But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  man  to  pass  judgment  on 
his  opponents  with  tiie  candid  impartiality  of  a  Servatus  Lupus.  He 
drew  a  frightful  picture  of  Gottschalk's  heresy,  as  he  styled  it.  He 
affirmed  that  both  cUvine  grace  and  man's  fi^e-will  were  denied  by  it, 
nnee  it  derived  aUke  the  crimes  which  lead  to  damnation  and  the  ^r- 
taes  which  lead  to  eternal  life,  from  a  necessary  and  constraining  pre- 
destination. By  unconditional  necessity,  grace  as  the  free  gift  of  God 
was  destroyed  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  free-will  of  man  on  the  other  .^ 
Iffis  performance  generally  was  an  outpouring  of  virulent  abuse  on  the 
head  of  that  Gottschalk,  whose  confessions  of  faith  he  pretended  to 
refute.  A  twofold  predestination  in  the  sense  of  Gottschalk,  one  the 
cause  of  man's  virtue  and  everlasting  blessedness,  the  other  the  cause 
of  sin  and  of  everlasting  destruction,^  seemed  to  him  an  altogether 

*  Poiuun  nnam,  qnod  earn  eis  faciat  tea-  cam  res  in  tnto  ait,  ponnmas  verborain  con* 
timoniam,  et  eos  omnes,  at  opinor,  in  gra-  troversias,  ne  paeriii  animositate  contra  in- 
tiun  rednxero.  vicem  pro  inani  victoriae  jactantia  litigan- 

'  Eligat  sane  saperioribas  acate  conside-  tes  corripiamar  ab  apostolo  2  Tim.  2:  14. 

ratis  nnosqaisqae  quod  optimam  ei  Deas  Nam  cam  sit  nobis  anas  magister  coelestis, 

occalta  inspiratione  snggesserit,  ant  ma-  qni  est  veros  et  reritas,  unue  accipitor  et 

g;istra  cguB  scriptora  mamfesta  ratione  pro-  quo  referenda  est  omnia  yeritaa,  cur  pro 

talent  nostris  inyentia  dimicemns  1 

*  After  citing  Aogastin^a  deciaion  on  the  *  Publiahed  by  Maoguin,  in  the  first  toI- 
eoQteated  points,  he  aa^  (p.  237) :   Ne  ame  of  the  work  above  cited. 

amore  doctoram  amplecti  jadicemar  errorea       *  See  De  praedesdnat  c.  IV. 
eoram,  procedat  Fanlaa  in  medinm ;  —  and       '  Which  fint  Gottschalk  to  be  rare  had 
in  notber  place,  p.889,  he  says :  Jam  eigo,    not  asserted. 

41  • 
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untenable  theory,  for  this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  it  BOffHi 
an  opposition,  a  contradiction  in  God,  which  is  irreconcilable  ifikit 
simplicity  of  the  dinne  essence.^  But  to  understand  the  chanetarrf 
bis  polemics  as  well  as  his  own  doctrine,  it  is  necessary  to  keq>  in  wt 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  his  system,  as  they  have  been  already  bUbI 
All  he  says  on  the  contested  questions  is  a  necessary  coDsefjaaee 
from  these  principles.  According  to  his  view,  everything  in  &et  Ai 
is  predicated  of  God,  is  only  an  anthropopathic  designation  of  his  iih 
comprehensible  nature.  Fur  this  reason,  opposite  attributes  maj  k 
transferred  to  God.*  When  we  attribute  to  the  divine  Being  an  ad 
of  creation,  of  will,  of  foreknowledge,  of  foreordination,  the  same  tlmg 
at  bottom  is  denoted  by  all  this,  the  one  divine  Essence.'  Abo?e  d, 
no  relations  of  time  can  be  transferred  to  God  ;  in  relation  to  him  le 
cannot  speak  of  a  before  or  an  after.  Hence  it  is  only  in  an  andaO' 
popathic  way,  only  in  an  improper  sense,  that  a  foreknowledge  and  a 
foreordination  can  be  predicated  of  God.  But  in  reference  to  nn,  ie 
can  speak  neither  of  a  divine  causality,  nor  even  of  a  knowledge  k 
the  case  of  tlie  divine  Being.  Sin  for  the  divine  Being  has  no  eiisk- 
ence  at  all.  Much  less  can  we  speak  of  a  predestination  or  a  fine- 
knowledge  of  God  with  regard  to  sin.  And  as  sin  or  evil  has  no  ei' 
istence  at  all  for  the  divine  Bemg,  so  it  can  be  said  only  in  an  im- 
proper sense,  that  God  punishes  sin.  The  idea  denoted  by  sack  a 
mode  of  expression  is  no  other  than  this  —  God  has  so  constituted  tim 
order  of  tilings,  that  sin  punishes  itself^  and  all  rational  beings  find 
their  appropriate  place  in  the  universe  according  to  their  diflerent 
moral  conduct.  Every  sin  carries  with  it  its  own  punishment,  vlrick 
takes  i)lace  secretly  in  the  present  life,  but  will  appear  opeidy  in  the 
life  to  come.*  Now  this  theory  might  be  carried  to  such  a  length  as 
to  end  in  the  opinion  that  sin  met  only  with  an  internal,  spiritual  pan- 
ishraent,  and  in  the  total  denial  of  sensible  punislunents  after  death,  rf 
a  sensuous  purgatory  and  a  sensuous  hell,  which  would  be  contrary  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  church.  In  his  work  De  divisione  Naturae,  he 
actually  carried  out  his  princijJe  to  this  extent.  He  found  in  all  the 
representations  of  sensuous  punishments  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  onlj 
figurative  descriptions  of  the  internal  punishments  which  sin  must  cany 
along  with  it,  and  which  consist  in  the  inward  anguish,  the  remaimng, 
unsatisfied  stri\ings  of  earthly  desires,  left  entirely  to  themselves.* 

*  Si  autcm  divina  natura  Rumnia  omni-  '  Qnicqnid  inTenitur  esse  non  ilhid  id 
nm,  quae  sunt,  causa  multiplex,  cum  sit,  e9sc,  nisi  unam  veramqne  csseniiam,  qnii 
simplex  ct  una  8alul)crnme  crcditur,  conse-  ul)i<ine  in  se  ipsa  tota  est,  er  quae  est  iIUi 
qnenter  neocsse  est  nnlliim  in  se  ipsa  con-  nisi  omnium  natnnimm  pniesciens  pnedflf- 
troversiam  recipere  crediitnr.  tinatio  et  praescicniia  praedcstinans.  c.  X 

•  What  he  says  on  this  point  in  the  work  near  the  end. 

■illnded  to  completely  harmonizes  with  the  *  Nullum  peccatum  est,  quod  dob  M  ^ 

system  unfolded  in  tne  work  De  di\'isione  sum   puniat,  occultc  tamen  in  hsc  ▼itti 

naturae,  with  this  difference  only,  that  in  apcrte  vcro  in  altera,  c.  VI.  near  the  doje. 

the  book  on   predestination  he  expresses  *  L.  V.  c.  29,  f.  265.     Ubi  Judas  salvtto- 

himself  with  more  caution    and  reser\'e.  ris  nostri  proditor  torquetor?    NuBMiiid 

Omnia  paene  siye  nomiiium  sive  verlwrum  alibi,  nisi  in  polluta  coiit»cientia,  qui  Don* 

aliarumque orationis  partium  signa  propric  inum  tradidit  ?     Qualem  poenam  pttitv^ 

do  Deo  dici  non  posse.    Eis  taraen  utitur  Scram  profccto  poenitenti^  ct  inurilaBi 

humanac  ratiocinationis  post  peccatum  pri-  qua  semper  uritur.     Qi^  patitiir  diwi 

mi  hominis  laboiiofla  egestas.  c  IX  Ule  in  inferno  t    Nonne  splendSdiram  ^i- 
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Ibd  nation  of  a  Bensooaa  heQ  lie  would  reckon  among  the  prejudices 
(dining  to  tUe  sensuous  multitude  who  are  as  ;et  incapable  of  the 
lu^er,  spiritual  apprehension.'  And  even  on  the  present  occasion  he 
adhered  to  what  he  had  sud  in  that  work  concerning  spiritual  punish- 
BMnta,  oven  on  the  present  occasion  he  m^nttuned  that  nodiiog  outward 
was,  in  and  of  its  own  nature,  pumshment ;  that  Crod  had  created  no 
pui  of  the  worid  to  Bubaerre  the  end  of  puoiehment.  Yet,  he  now 
atdaavored  to  bring  the  peculiar  and  estabhshed  tlieory  respecting  the 
fire  of  bell  into  hannonv  with  his  own  view  of  panishment.  This  fire 
o£  hell  was  created  hj  God  to  fill  its  own  appropriate  place  in  the  har^ 
waaj  of  the  universe,  bat  not  for  the  wicked.  Only  to  those  who 
bwe  their  own  punishment  within  them,  would  it  prove  to  be  a  place 
of  ponishmcnt,  just  as  the  same  light  of  the  sun  acta  in  one  way  on 
the  sound,  and  in  another  on  the  diseased  eye.^  For  why  ought  not 
everything  that  is'in  itself  good,  to  becom^  evil  to  the  wicked,  when 
he  has  estranged  himself  from  the  supreme  good ? ^  —  "To  tho  etei^ 
tul,  divine  laws  —  says  he  —  all  must  be  obedient.  In  this  only  cod- 
nsts  the  difference  between  the  elect  and  the  reprobate,  that  the  latter 
d>ey  these  laws  from  constraint,  the  former  with  free-will.  Tho  divine 
irisaom  has  fixed  a  bouodary  in  its  laws,  beyond  which  the  perversity 
vt  the  godless  cannot  go.  Sin  cannot  go  on  progressing  without  end ; 
it  finds  its  limits  in  the  divine  laws.  The  wickedness  of  the  godless, 
and  of  their  head,  the  devil,  tends  to  nothing  else  than  to  (all  utterly 
from  Him  who  is  the  lughest  being ;  so  that,  if  the  divine  law  allowed 
of  it,  their  nature  would  ank  into  nothing,  aa  sin  is  nothing.  But 
ia  the  very  fact  that  un  finds  itself  held  in  check  by  the  eternal  laws, 
W  that  it  cannot  &11  so  low  as  it  would,  in  this  very  fact  it  finds  its 
punishment.  God  then  haa  foreordained  the  godless  to  punishment; 
vhioh  means  only  this :  he  haa  circumscribed  them  by  his  immutable 
lawi,  which  their  wickedness  cannot  escape.*  Just  as  God  frees  the 
mil  of  those  whom  he  haa  foreordtuned  to  grace,  and  so  filled  them 
nith  the  aense  of  his  love,  that  they  not  only  rejoice  to  abide  within 
lite  bounds  of  his  eternal  law,  but  also  esteem  it  &cir  highest  glory  to 
be  neither  willing  nor  able  to  transgress  it ;  so  he  constrains  the  will 

hnnn,  qaihns  in  hac  litA  rescebatar,  tga-  '  Quid  eoini  bononim  illi  non  noceret, 

tatomt    Qua  HftmiDB  ronstunilnr  impnris-  qaandoei  aactor  omninm  placers  non  no- 

rimiu  nz  Herodea,  nisi  mo  furore,  qno  in  lorat.  aul  nbi  nullum  bonnm  non  nocebit, 

neoea  cxarfit  innoocntium  1    Haec  exem-  cni  Hummo  bono  frni  non  plocait ! 

^i^  praris  malarum  ToluntaRim  moti-  *  Quid  cnim  appctit  imjiiarum  omninm 

qoM  in  semctipsii  vitiomm  torqnet  et  sui  capitis,  quod  est  diaholns  ncqaicia, 

JnMiMima  vindicta,  dtvcnarumque  lilndi-  nisi  abeo  qui  cat  gnmma  csjcntia  reccdcref 

BMm   dcttricci    aQfllciant.      Unnsquisqaa  In  lanlum,  ut  eoram  natnni,  ai  lex  divina 

aim  itnpie  viventium  ipsa  Titiornm  libid-  linenit,  in  nihilam  redirel,  hinc  numque  ne- 

facj  qtu  in  came  exanit,  vetnli  quadam  quitia  eat  dicta,  qnod  nequicquBm,  id  Mt 

flmma  Inextin^bili  lorqnebitnr.  nihilum  eaae  contcndiL    Bed  quoniam  ei 

>  Vid.  Tol  9S4,  386  and  393.  difflcnltaa  ex  aetemia  Icgiboa  obsislit,  ce  in 

'  Non  ergo  ille  i;;ni5  est  poena  neqne  ad  tontum  cadat,  qnantum  veilct,  ex  ea  diffl- 

Mm  praeparatua  vel  praedeatiaatui,  aed  qui  caltale  laborai,  laborando  torquetur,  pnni- 

Ibaiat  praede^tinuluj,  nt  easet  in  uniTml-  lur,  et  lit  miaera  inaninm  volujitatuin  egce- 

Me  omninm  bouorum,  aedea  tbcnu  eat  im-  tate.     PraedeatinaTit  iiaqae  Ileus  impiea 

ploram.     In  quo  procol  dotoo  non  minni  ad  poenam  Tel  interitum  hoc  ost  circnm* 

^ittbani  bcnii  quam  miaari,  aed  aicut  una  tcripsit  eoa  legibo*  aula  incommatabilibnt, 

•ademqno  lux  sania  ocnlia  aoaTenit,  impe-  qoM  sonuii  impietas  eradere  non  pennittt- 

m  dokntibna.  c  XVIL  ^  8-  tor. 
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of  the  reprobate,  whom  he  has  foreordiuned  to  ptmishment,  m  such 
manner  that  everything  which,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  results  intke 
joy  of  the  eternal  Ufe,  becomes,  on  the  contrary,  to  ike  latter,  be 
punishment  of  everlasting  wo."  ^ 

John  Scotus  stands  forth,  it  is  true,  as  a  defender  of  the  free^ ; 
and  he  accuses  his  opponent  of  denying  this,  and  of  subjecting  eveij- 
thing  to  a  constraining  necessity.  In  fact,  however,  he  proceeds  on 
precisely  the  same  principle  with  theolo^ans  of  Gottschalk^s  ben^ 
since  he  too  assumes  that  it  is  only  by  the  grace  which  Qod  communi- 
cates to  the  elect,  the  corrupt  will  can  be  awakened  to  goodness.  Bat 
he  is  deceived  in  his  notions  of  freedom  and  of  ability,  by  supposing 
man  free  within  his  own  individuality,  and  by  ascribing  even  to  fiJlea 
man  the  ability  for  good,  though  this  ability  can  only  come  into  aetosl 
exercise  through  the  influence  of  that  grace.  He  employs  an  illustrar 
tion  which  sets  his  view  of  ^he  matter  in  a  clear  light.  As  a  man  in 
the  dark,  though  he  possesses  the  ability  to  see  with  lus  eyes,  yet  sees 
nothing,  till  the  light  comes  to  him  from  without,  so  is  it  with  the  0(»> 
nipt  will,  till  the  light  of  divine  mercy  shine  upon  it.*  And  so  he  says 
in  another  place,  that  the  will  of  man  has  not  a  false,  but  a  true  free- 
dom, though  this  freedom  itself  is  so  impaired  by  the  consequences 
of  the  first  sin,  as  to  be  wanting  in  the  will  to  do  good,  or  if  it  will  to 
do  good,  in  the  ability  to  accomplish  the  good ;  but  still  there  ever  re- 
mains a  certain  natural  freedom,  which  manifests  itself  in  the  innate 
longing  after  blessedness.^ 

Following  out  the  conceptions  thus  defined,  he  must  assuredly,  if  he 
had  clearly  understood  what  Gottschalk  meant,  and  instead  of  accus- 
ing him  of  conclusions  he  never  admitted,  allowed  him  to  experience 
common  justice,  have  agreed  with  him  in  his  results  respecting  pre- 
destination, grace,  and  free-will.  His  own  doctrine  concerning  God,* 
concerning  the  creation,  and  concerning  sin,  did  in  truth  really  lead  to 
the  result  of  contemplating  everything,  good  and  evil,  as  a  necessary 
evolution  from  God,  though  certainly  he  had  never  distinctly  avowed 
this  to  his  own  mind ;  and  the  illogical  method  common  to  the  learned 
of  these  times,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Servatus  Lupus,  would  ren- 
der the  possibility  of  self-deception  here  extremely  easy.  But  that 
which,  beyond  question,  constitutes  an  essential  difference  between 
John  Scotus  and  his  opponents,  nay,  his  fellow-combatants  also,  is  Ws 
doctrine  concerning  the  mode  of  the  divine  punishments,  and  his  doc- 


*  Vid.  De  praedestinat  c.  XVlll.  4  8.  turn  infinnae  voluntatis  sanando  aperit  et 

*  C.  IV.  ^  8.    Sicut  enim  homo  in  den-  ad  se  contcmplandum  bonis  operibos  po^ 
sissimis  tenebris  positos  habcns  sensum  vi-  gando  idoneum  facit 

dendi  quidem  nihil  vidit,  qaia  nihil  potest  ^  Mancnte  tamen  adhac  natural!  liber- 

videre  anteqnam  extrinsecus  veniat  lux,  tate,  quae  intclligitnr  beatitudinis  appetito, 

qnam    etiam  adhuc  clausis  oculis  sentit,  qui  ei  naturaliter  insitus  est. 

apertis  vero  et  earn  et  in  ea  cuncta  circum-  *  Although  he  says  in  his  work  on  pn- 

posita  conspicit,  sic  voluntas  hominis  quam-  destination  (c.  V.  ^  5):  Non  enim  Deaf 

din  originalis  peccati  propriorumque  umbra  omnium    bonorum  causa  est   nccessaria, 

tegitur,  ipsius  caligine  impeditur.     Dum  sicut  ienis  ardendi,  sol  calefaciendi,  ilfai- 

autem  lux  divinad  misericordiae  illuxerit,  minan£,  ant  coactiva,  nt  sensus  dormlendi, 

non  solum  noctem  peccatorum  omnium  sids  bibendi,  sed  est  voluntaria,  ut  sapientift 

eoromque  reatom  destmiti  Bed  etiam  obta-  sapientis,  ratio  ratiodnantiii  similiter. 
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rine  concerning  the  restoration,  which  last,  to  be  sore,  does  not  hold 
n  this  book  so  pronunent  a  place,  as  m  the  work  containing  his  entire 
system. 

Hinkmar  was  compelled  to  regret  that  he  had  called  mto  the  field 
a  champion  of  this  cnaracter,^  and  he  soon  renounced  all  connection 
with  him  ;  for  many  weak  spots  were  thus  laid  open  to  the  friends  of 
Gk>ttschalk's  doctrine,  who  were  not  slow  in  detecting  the  hereaes 
oontained  in  the  book  of  John  Scotus.    Archbishop  Wenilo  of  Sens 

Cblished  nineteen  propositions  from  that  book,  which  he  denounced  as 
retical.  Prudentius,  bishop  of  Trojes,  and  Florus,  a  deacon  at 
Lrons,  were  thus  drawn  to  write  agamst  them.  Prudentius  finds  it 
offensive  in  John  Scotus  to  maintain,  that  God's  working  was  one  witii 
Us  being.  From  thence,  he  said,  it  might  be  inferred,  that  every- 
liimg  in  the  world  which  presents  itself  as  a  working  of  God  is  one 
widi  his  being ;  and  it  perhaps  floated  before  his  mind,  that  this  would 
fead  to  a  pantheistic  hypothesis,  irreconcilable  witii  God's  holiness.* 
Hie  several  attributes  of  God  which  are  one  with  his  essence,  as 
tratfi,  justice,  goodness,  he  held  to  be  quite  different  from  the  facts 
wUch  are  relatively  predicated  of  him,  as  his  foreknowledge  and  pre- 
destination, denoting  some  relation  of  Grod  to  things  without  his  own 
essence.'  Prudentius  concluded  his  work  by  saying,  that  he  would  not, 
as  yet,  pronounce  the  anathema  on  John  Scotus,  but  he  would  ear- 
Bosdy  entreat  him  to  return  to  the  purity  of  the  Christian  faith.  The 
deacon  Florus  undertook  a  more  complete  refutation  of  the  doctrines 
of  John  Scotus,  attacking  him  rather  with  arguments  of  dogmatical 
speculation,  while  Prudentius  confined  himself  for  the  most  part  to 
testimonies  from  the  church  fathers.  He  admitted  that  in  God  his 
attributes  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  one  with  his  being ;  but  he 
llionght  it  dangerous  to  assert,  that  God's  predestination  and  faf^ 
hnau^ledge  are  one  with  his  being.^  Witii  greater  vehemence  he  re- 
pelled as  blasphemous  the  assertion,  that  evil  and  sin  were  non- 
entities ;  and  therefore  could  not  be  objects  of  the  divine  knowledge.^ 
Such  an  assertion  seemed  to  him  fraught  with  practical  mischief,  as  it 
would  naturally  lead  men  to  think  of  sin  as  a  trifling  evil.^  Conform- 
ably to  tiie  principles  laid  down  by  Augustin,  respecting  the  relation  of 
natural  things  to  divine,  he  too  asserted  that  the  first  man,  in  his  state 

1  He  himself  complained  some  time  af-  somewhat  doubtfully  on  this  point :  Utrnin 

tarwards  of  the  pultes  Scotoram.  vero,  sicut  dicitur,  Deus  substantialiter  did 

'  Velut  Dei  esuentia  praedicantur  ocd-  possit  pracsdcutia,  iudicet  secundum  ratiO' 

rio,  in  errorem  inductio,  morbi,  fames,  nan-  ncm  et  reg^lam  iidei  qui  potest,  nobis  ta- 

firagia,  insidiae,  ct  alia  complura,  quae  in  men  videtur,  quod  non  ita  possit  did  dd 

dinnis   clogiis   indita  prudentium  nullus  iilo  nisi  vol  mendadter  vel  nimis  inusitate, 

ignorat.  T.  I.  f.  218.  non  est  aliud  iili  esse  et  aliud  praesdre. 

'  Unius  quoque,  ut  desipis,  ejusdemque  p.  591. 

Tidelicit  naturae  non  sunt,  quia  nulla  auc-  ^  Pag.  642. 

toritate  Dei  natura  praesdentia  vel  prae*  *  Iste  ergo,  qui  tam  assidue  dicit  et  re- 

destinatio  nuncupatur.  pag.  404.  petit  peccata  nmU  easCy  quid  aliud  conator 

^  Yet  constrained,  permips,  on  the  one  agere  diabolo  instigante,  nisi  ut  ea  quail 

hand  bj  the  force  of  his  premises,  while  he  leviget  in  cordibns  auditorum,  ut  non  do- 

Ibared  on  the  other  hand  the  conclusions  leant,  non  agnoscant,  quanto  malo  tonean- 

to  which  thej  led,  he  explaios  himself  tur.  p.  671. 
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of  innocence,  and  with  a  moral  nature  slaQ  unpeireited,  needed  fiime 
grace  in  order  to  perseverance  in  goodness.^ 

While  he  censured  John  Scotus  on  account  of  his  abuse  of  flift 
worldly  sciences,  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  so  £Eir  misled  bj  tlieieal 
of  the  polemic,  as  to  discard  them  as  useless  in  themselyes  to  the- 
ology ;  but  he  had  the  discretion  to  distinguish  the  right  use  of  them, 
in  investigating  truth,  from  that  abuse.  He  only  demanded,  tint 
everything  shoSd  be  tried  by  the  test  of  the  sacrea  Scriptures.  Biit 
at  the  same  time  he  declared,  that  in  order  rightly  to  understand  and 
apply  Scripture  truth,  it  was  not  enough  to  study  the  letter  alone,  but 
that  the  inward  illumination  of  a  Christian  temper  was  also  in- 
quired. The  holy  Scriptures  themselves  could  not  be  rightly  unde^ 
stood  and  profitably  read,  unless  faith  in  Christ  first  existed  in  the 
heart  of  the  reader,  so  that  the  truth  might  be  rightly  apprehended 
by  means  <5f  that,  or  unless  faith  in  Christ  was  truly  sou^t,  and 
found  m  them  by  the  light  which  cometh  from  above.* 

To  meet  these  antagonists,  Hinkmar  was  now  compelled  to  \(xk 
round  for  new  allies.  Gottschalk  had,  at  some  earlier  period,  asked 
assistance  of  Amulo,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  sent  him  his  confes- 
cdons.  This  person  adopted  Grottschalk's  doctrine,  as  understood  by 
himself.  Incapable  of  judging  without  prejudice,  he  belonged  to  the 
class  who  adopted  the  milder  views  of  the  Augustinian  scheme,  or  he 
viewed  the  whole  subject  through  the  glass  which  had  been  put  into 
his  hand  by  archbishop  Ilinkmar.  He  accused  Grottschalk  of  actually 
asserting  that,  which  was  commonly  imputed  to  him  by  his  opponents 
only  as  an  inference  from  his  doctrines.  But  at  the  same  time,  he 
distinguished  himself  by  the  gentleness  with  which  he  treated  one 
whom  he  supposed  to  have  erred  from  the  truth.  In  the  letter  by 
which  lie  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  renounce  his  dangercHifl 
errorSj3  he  addressed  him  as  a  beloved  brother,  to  whom  he  wished 
every  blessing  he  desired  for  himself.*  He  transmitted  this  letter  for 
Gottschalk  to  archbishop  Hinkmar,  and  manifestly  it  was  his  desire  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  them ;  but  he  went  on  a  8uppositi<m, 
which  could  never  be  realized,  that  Grottschalk  could  be  made  to  see 
the  offensive  points  in  his  doctrine.  When  archbishop  Amulo  had  so 
expressed  himself,  Hinkmar  might  hope  to  find  in  him  an  ally  in  the 
contest  with  his  new  opponents.  In  union  with  a  bishop  of  his  dio- 
cese, of  the  same  mind  with  himself,  bishop  Pardulus  of  Laon,  he 
addressed  to  him,  and  to  the  church  at  Lyons,  in  the  year  853,  two 
letters  concerning  Gottschalk  and  his  doctrine,  and  to  these  added 
also  tlie  letter  written  by  archbishop  Rabanus  Maurus  on  the  same 

^  *  Licet  naturalitcr  illud  hoinini  inseruc-  ratur  et  Deo  illaminante  inveniatur.  p. 

lit,  qaando  cum  creavit  miqae  bonum  et  718. 

bona  voluntiite  praedituin,  tamen  et  tunc  '  Agobardi  opera  cd.  Baloz.  T.  IL  p. 

indigebat  gratia  conditoris,  ut  in  bono,  quo  149. 

creatus  fuerat,  pcrmanerct.  p.  629.  *  Quod  autem  non  solum  fratrcm,  sed 

*  Nisi  aut  fides  Christi  pracccdat  in  corde  etiam  dilectissimum  dico,  Domiuus  novit, 

legcntia.  per  quern  yeraritcr  intciiigantur,  quia  te  fideliter  diligo,  hoc   tibi   cupiena, 

»ut  ipsa  tidob  Clirititi  in  eis  iidelitcr  quae-  quod  et  mibi,  undo  et  salutem  tibi  xend- 

ter  opto,  praesentem  pariter  et  futoram. 
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sobjects  to  Notting,  bishop  of  Yerona.  But  meanwhile  archbishop 
Amnio  had  died,  and  his  successor,  Remigius,  took  up  the  matter  in  a 
way  altogether  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  Hinkmar.  In  a  letter 
written  in  the  name  of  the  church  at  Lyons,  in  reply  to  that  of  Hink- 
mar,^ he  condenmed  the  unjust  and  cruel  treatment  of  Grottschalk  in 
language  which  breathed  alike  the  spirit  of  justice  and  of  gentleness. 
**  Let  the  judges  themselves  reflect  —  said  he  —  whether  they  exep- 
oised  that  moderation  and  Christian  charity,  which  should  ever  be 
expected  from  a  spiritual  tribunal,  composed  of  priests  and  monks  ?"> 
Their  mode  of  conducting  themselves  towards  Gottschalk,  he  said, 
was  regarded  with  universal  abhorrence  ;^  for  before  this,  all  heretics 
had  been  refuted  and  convicted  by  words  and  reasons.^  In  con- 
demning Oottschalk's  doctrine  of  predestination,  men  condemned  not 
that  unhappy  monk,  but  the  very  truth  of  the  church  itself.^  Instead 
of  adjudgmg  to  the  flames  a  confession,  which  contained  not  so  much 
luB  doctrines  as  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  they  should  first  have 
exammed  it  mth  Christian  charity  and  deliberation.^  If  it  were  true, 
that  Gottschalk  had  used  insulting  language  to  the  bishops,  that 
indeed  was  an  inexcusable  offence,  and  deserved  to  be  punished  ;  but 
it  luMd  better  have  been  done  by  others  than  by  thonselves.  Moreover, 
a  benevolent  pity  should  have  constrained  them  to  shorten,  or  at  least 
to  laender  more  supportable,  the  long  and  inhuman  confinement  to 
which  he  was  subjected  for  so  many  years,  so  as  to  gain  over  by  love 
and  the  spirit  of  meekness  the  brother  for  whom  Christ  died,  rather 
than  to  abridge  his  days  by  excessive  grief.^ 

In  reference  to  the  two  contested  questions,  whether  the  declaration, 
**  God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  was  to  be  understood  without 
qualification,^  or  with  such  an  one  as  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predesti- 
nation required ;  whether  Christ  died  for  all  men,  or  only  for  the  elect ; 
—  in  reference  to  these  questions,  Remi^us  declared  indeed,  that  his 
own  opinion  agreed  with  the  particularistic  view ;  yet  he  proposed,  as 
Servatus  Lupus  had  done  before  him,  as  a  compromise  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  that  on  this  point  every  man  might  freely  enjoy  his  own  opin- 
ion, and  that  neither  party  should  condemn  the  other ;  since  notlung 
had  been  decided  on  the  subject  by  the  church,  —  and  a  difference  ex- 
isted in  the  declarations  of  Scripture  as  well  as  in  the  interpretations 
of  them  by  approved  church  teachers. 

'  In  Manguin  Yindiciae  praedest  et  gra-  ^  In  hac  re  dolemos  non  ilium  miserabi- 

tiae  T.  II.  p.  II.  lera,  sed  ecclcsiasticam  veritatcm  esse  dam- 

'  Sed  ct  de  ipsis  flagellis  et  caedibaSf  natam. 

quibns  sccnndam  repulam  S.  Benedicti  di-  •  Sensas  illi  non  ignibns  damnandi,  sed 

char  adjudicatns,  quibus  ct  omnino  fertur  pia  et  paoifica  inqnisitione  troctandi. 

atrocissime    et    absque    uUa  misericordla  '  Ut  frater,  pro  quo  Christus  mortuos 

paene  usque  ad  mortem  dilaccratus,  quae  est,  per  caritatem  et  spiritum  mansuetndi- 

moderatio  et  mensura  juxta  pietatcm  eo  nis  potius  lucraretur,  qnam  abundantiori 

desiasticam  et  sacerdotalem  sive  monacha-  tristitia  absorberetnr. 

lem  verecundiam  servari  debuerit,  ipsi  po-  "  The  forced  interpretations  of  this  paa- 

tiiu  apud  se  dijudicent.  p  107.  sage  which  we  noticed  in  the  case  of  Ser- 

'  Omnes  non  solum  dolent,  sed  etiam  vatus  Lupus,  were  resorted  to  also  bj  Be- 

horrent  p.  109.  migius.  Lap.  86. 

*  Cum  omncs  retro  haeretici  verbis  et 
dispatationibas  vlcti  atqne  convicti  simt 
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When  Hinkmar  perceived  that  the  number  of  his  opponents  eonlin- 
nallj  increased,  he  resolved  to  oppose  them  hj  a  resort  to  ecckflist 
cal  authority,  and  in  a  second  sjnod  at  Chiersy  caused  four  piopos- 
tions  to  be  drawn  up  in  opposition  to  the  QottschaUdan  doctrine.  In 
ihese  four  propositions,  the  principles  of  the  Augustiniaii  sjstem  were 
also  adopted  as  the  points  of  departure.  To  the  first  man  was  aaciibed 
a  free-will  by  which  he  could  have  persevered  in  original  lighteoo^- 
ness.i  Through  the  abuse  of  this  free-will,  the  first  man  unned,  and 
thereby  all  mankind  became  a  mass  of  perdition,  (massa  perditi(«us). 
Out  of  this  mass,  a  good  and  righteous  God  elected,  according  to  lus 
foreknowledge,  those,  whom  by  his  grace  he  foreordained  to  eUnud 
l\fej  and  for  whom  he  foreordained  eternal  life.  As  to  those  on  ^ 
other  hand  whom  by  a  sentence  of  justice  he  left  in  the  mass  of  cot- 
ruption,  he  foreknew  that  they  would  perish,  though  he  by  no  means 
predestinated  them  to  this  that  they  must  perish.  But  no  doubt  (m 
the  principle  of  justice  he  foreordained  for  them  eternal  punishment 
Hence  there  is  but  one  predestination  of  Ood  referring  either  to  the 
gift  of  grace,  or  to  the  retribution  of  justice  —  and  this  form  of  exprti- 
gion  constitutes  precisely  the  point  of  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  th« 
praedestinatio  duplex.  The  second  main  difference  here  expressed 
consists  in  the  principles:  God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved;  Christ 
died  for  the  salvation  of  all  men,  —  which  propositions,  however,  are 
necessarily  modified  by  their  connection  with  that  first  proposition,  and 
in  the  system  of  Hinkmar,  as  in  that  of  Babanus  Maurus,  are  to  be  uih 
derstood  only  under  this  limitation. 

To  these  decrees  the  second  synod  at  Valence  in  855  opposed  m 
other  capitula.  In  these,  a  two-fold  predestination  in  the  sense  al- 
ready defined  was  asserted ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  most  posi- 
tively declared,  that  the  sin  of  men  had  its  sole  ground  in  the  will 
of  the  first  man,  and  of  his  posterity,  that  it  was  solely  an  ob- 
ject of  divine  foreknowledge.  Sloreover  reprobation  was  attributed  to 
man's  guilt,  and  to  God,  only  as  a  just  sentence.^  The  doctrine  was 
expressly  condemned,  that  Christ  died  for  unbelievers ;  yet  the  inte^ 
est  in  behalf  of  the  objective  vaUdity  of  the  sacraments,  which  was  of 
so  much  moment  in  the  church  system  of  doctrine,  led  them  to  insert 
in  the  fifth  canon  the  additional  clause  "  that  the  whole  multitude  of 
believers,  bora  again  of  water  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  thereby  truly 
incorporated  into  the  church,  has  according  to  the  apostolical  doctrine 

*  It  deserves  to  bo  noticed  how  impor-  nulla  rationalis  creatura,  scilicet  nee  ange- 
tant  to  the  otlier  side  was  the  proposition  lica  nee  hnmana  unquam  potnit  ant  potest 
by  no  means  denied  by  Hinkmar,  that  even  vel  potent  in  justitia  et  sanctitate  esse,  ma- 
in the  original  state,  free-will  mif^ht  act  in  nere  atque  persistcre,  ita  primus  homo,  de- 
the  good  only  as  an  organ  of  divine  grace,  finitur  libcn  arbitrii  a  Deo  conditus,  tan- 
Bemigius,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  in  his  tract  quam  per  ipsum  tantummodo  arbitrium  li- 
Do  tcncnda  vcritate  scripturae  sacrae,  which  bcrum  in  sanctitate  et  justitia  potuisset 
he  wrote  in  opposition  to  those  four  decrees,  permanere.  c.  III.  p.  182. 
objects  to  them  especially  that  in  the  first  *  C.  II.  Nee  ipsos  malos  ideo  perire, 
Capitulum,  this  ability  is  attributed  to  free-  quia  boni  esse  non  potuerunt,  sed  quia  bo- 
will  without  any  mention  of  grace,  on  the  ni  e^se  noluerunt,  suoque  vitio  in  massa 
principle  of  the  originalis  justitia.  Hoc  nos  damnationis  vel  merito  originoli  vel  etiam 
primum  in  eis  movet,  quodabsque  ulla  actoali permansenint 
oommemoratione  gntitfMfehtf'^  4^^ 
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&en  baptized  into  Christ,  and  purified  by  his  blood  fi-om  sin ;  for  in 
nth  their  regeneration  would  not  be  a  real  one,  were  not  their  re- 
emption  a  real  one.  It  was  as  necessary  to  assume  this,  as  it  was 
opofisible  to  doubt  the  reality  of  the  sacraments.  Tet  out  of  the  mul- 
tade  of  believers  and  redeemed  some  attained  to  eyerlastmg  blessed- 
(M8,  because  by  the  grace  of  Grod  they  persevered  faithfully  in  their 
ademption,  but  others  never  attained  to  the  actual  enjoyment  of  etep- 
al  bUss,  because  they  would  not  persevere  in  the  blessedness  of  the 
litii  received  at  the  beginning,  but  rather  frustrated  the  grace  of  re- 
emption  and  rendered  it  of  no  effect,  by  erroneous  doctrine  or  a 
icked  life."  With  regard  to  grace,  it  was  determined,  that  without 
i  no  rational  creature  could  lead  a  blessed  life,  thus  in  these  public 
eterminations  also  the  need  of  grace  was  not  supposed  to  arise  m  the 
nt  place  from  sin,  but  from  the  natural  and  necessary  relation  of  the 
reature  to  the  Creator.  Furthermore  the  absurd  and  foolish  errors, 
B  tiiey  are  called,  of  Scotus,  were  particularly  condemned. ^  It  was 
itended  afterwards,  at  an  assembly  held  at  Savonnieres  (apud  Sapo- 
arias)  in  the  suburbs  of  Toul,  to  agree  upon  some  common  system  of 
octrine  on  the  contested  points ;  but  no  such  agreement  was  ever  ar- 
tved  at.  True,  there  was  no  difference  between  the  two  parties  re- 
pecting  the  substantial  doctrines  of  faith ;  and  could  they  have  come 
)  a  mutual  understanding  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  terms,  the 
(urties  would  have  been  led,  unless  prevented  by  more  deep^eated 
ftuses,  to  an  agreement  in  doctrine ;  for  both  certainly  were  agreed  in 
iopting  the  Augustinian  system,  with  all  the  consequences  that  flow- 
1  from  it.  But  while  each  party  clung  to  its  own  formularies  as  tiie 
nly  correct  ones,  and  refused  to  depart  from  them  at  any  price,  the 
OBsibility  of  coming  to  an  understancfcng  on  the  points  of  difference  by 
distinct  explication  of  the  whole  subject  of  dispute,  was  out  of  the 
nestion ;  besides,  the  tenacity  with  which  these  formularies  were  held, 
tiB  due  in  part  to  other  motives,  on  one  side,  to  the  interest  for  dog- 
latical  consistency  in  the  system  of  absolute  predestination ;  on  the 
ther,  to  the  interest  for  Christian  universality  in  the  doctrines  of  di- 
me grace  and  redemption,  which  universality  could,  to  be  sure,  with 
ae  views  entertained  by  its  advocates  be  held  only  in  appearance, 
ince  the  system  of  predestination,  from  beginning  to  end,  stood  in  con- 
radiction  with  it.  The  want  of  scientific  method  and  logical  clearness 
I  the  disputants,  the  habit  of  appealing  in  disputes  to  citations  from 
le  church  fathers,  rather  than  to  rational  arguments,  all  this  served 
)  lengthen  out  the  contention  about  forms  of  expression,  leaving  no 
hance  of  coining  to  an  understanding  about  the  essential  contents  of 
le  thoughts.  The  last  event  in  this  controversy,  was  the  pubhcation 
J  Hinkmar  of  a  work  on  predestination,  composed  in  defence  of  the 
rap  capitula  drawn  up  at  Chiersy.  The  deficiencies  just  mentioned 
love  to  Hinkmar,  in  a  remarkable  degree  ;  and  connected  with  them 
'as  the  extreme  prolixity  and  diffuseness  of  his  style.  The  conse- 
aence  was  that  he  could  talk  the  longer  on  these  disputed  questions, 

*  C.  VI. :  Ineptas  qtiaestiimdiilaB  et  aniles  paene  fkbulas  Scotommqne  pultes. 
VOL.  m.  42 
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without  comin<;  any  nearer  towards  resolving  the  different  fonni  oto' 
pres^iou  into  a  difference  contained  within  the  conceptioDS  thenuehik 
Thus  the  ilisputo  was  handed  down  to  tlie  following  centuries.  & 
thou;:h  in  truth  no  material,  do^nnatical  difference  was  Ijing  at  bota, 
yet  such  a  difference  might  finally  have  been  evolved  as  the  resikrf 
the  dispute ;  hut  as  the  cane  was  it  certainly  proved  of  great  prMol 
im])ortance,  when  the  doctrines  that  Uod  will  have  all  men  to  be  miniy 
tliat  Christ  died  for  all,  were  made  prominent  points  of  reli^ooB » 
stniction,  and  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  was  thrown  mn 
into  the  back-ground  of  the  religious  consciousness. 

A  controversy  of  still  greater  importance  arose  in  the  ninth  ceutaij 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  HoUf  Sapper. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  in  tracing  the  history  of  doctrines  ii 
the  preced'uig  i)eriods,  that  the  constant  tendency  to  confound  the  ia* 
temal  thing  with  its  external  form  had  in  the  earliest  times  previikd 
to  a  remarkable  degree  in  the  nuxle  of  apprehending  the  doctrine  <l 
the  sacraments  generally,  and  that  of  the  Holy  Sup]>er  in  particiiliry 
by  virtue  of  which  tendency  the  divine  element  that  filled  the  religioai 
consciousness  in  the  whole  ti-atisaction,  was  transferred  to  the  oatvud 
sign ;  so  that  the  latter  came  to  bo  considereil  as  the  bearer  of  I  (fi- 
yine  i)ower  communicated  by  the  consecrating  words  of  tiie  priests. 
Tlius  with  the  lloly  Supper  was  connected  an  idea  of  the  interpene- 
tration  of  the  bread  and  wine  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  ind 
inasmuch  sis  the  sensible  element  presented  itself  to  devotion  simply  as 
tlie  bearer  of  the  supeniatund,  the  i)redomhiant  i-efercnce  in  the  refr 
gious  consciousness  wa^  to  the  supernatural  alone,  while  the  natnnl 
was  almost  wholly  overlooked,  or  rather  tlie  natural  element  appeared 
to  the  religious  consciousness  as  already  tnuisfigured  in  the  reflected 
light  of  the  highcT  essence  on  which  the  religious  mind  was  exclusively 
fixed.  Thus  it  might  hafjpen,  that  to  religious  intuition  the  sulistance 
of  the  breiul  and  wine  would  be  lost  in  the  idea  of  the  present  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  wliich  was  here  contemplated  as  the  oiJy  rei 
thing ;  and  tlms  was  formed  an  hituitive  habit  of  regarding  the  bread 
and  wine  as  transfonncd  into  the  body  and  blotxl  of  Christ.  In  the 
preceding  j)eriods,  several  gradations  from  the  more  spiritual  to  the 
more  sensuous  mode  of  ap])rohending  the  sacred  ordinance  had  existed 
among  Cliristians,  without  being  se[)arately  evolved  in  consciousneaB 
to  any  such  antagonism  as  seriously  to  disturb  Christian  fellowship. 
But  in  this  )>eriod,  and  in  the  Wostoni  church,  the  predominaLt  too- 
dency  to  sensualize  the  ol»jects  of  religious  faith,  the  inclination  to  the 
magical  in  religion,  the  idea  of  a  sacerdotal  onler  in  the  Christian 
church  corresj Holding  to  the  priesthood  of  the  Old  Testament;  and 
connected  with  this  tlie  notion  of  a  sacrificial  function  belon^^in*'  to  the 
new  onler  of  j)riesthood,  all  contributed  to  open  the  way  for  a  general 
ailuiission  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstiintiation,  although  this  could 
not  be  brought  about  witliout  a  previous  struggle  with  the  opposite  and 
more  spiritual  mode  of  a|>])rehending  the  eucharist,  a  stiniggle  which  the 
culture  of  the  Carolingian  age  was  eminently  calculated  to  call  forth. 
Pa^icliaaluH  liadbcrtj  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Corbie,  who,  in  the 
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^  jfiar  831,  compooed,  for  lus  disciple  Placidius,'  a  work  in  which  he 
"^  limed  to  set  forUi  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Supper,^  was  the 
- '  finlto  expound  and  defend  at  length  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
^  Id  diis  la'act  he  expressly  rejects  the  opinion  held,  as  he  says,  by 
i:  some,  that  the  eucharist  consists  only  in  a  spiritual  communion  of  the 
'^  BOol  witii  the  Redeemer,  for  its  own  spiritual  benefit.^    This  to  him 
:f  ieemed  not  enough,  since  assuredly  the  effects  of  the  redemption 
:*  reached  not  merely  to  the  soul,  but  also  to  the  entire  man.     He  8ta.nd8 
«:  up  for  the  idea,  which  had  prevailed  from  the  earlier  times,  of  a  spir- 
itual and  bodily  communion  with  Christ,  whereby  the  body  was  sup- 
I  posed  to  receive  an  imperishable  principle  of  life,  preparatory  to  the 
resurrection.     But  the  new  thing  in  his  doctrine  was,  that  by  virtue  of 
j;  fhe  consecration,  by  a  miracle  of  almighty  power,  the  substance  of  the 
r/  bread  and  wine  became  converted  into  the  substance  of  the  body  and 
y    Hood  of  Christ,  so  that  beneath  the  sensible,  outward  emblems  of  the 
»    bread  and  wine,  another  substance  was  still  present.     The  principle 
:    on  which  he  starts,  and  which  was  the  predominating  one  in  his  whole 
J    mode  of  religious  intuition,  is  that  the  will  of  God,  being  the  original 
^    cause  of  all  created  things,  must  ever  remain  the  sole  cause  of  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  them.     Although   a  miracle  therefore 
may  seem  to  be  something  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature,  yet  in 
reality  it  is  not  so  ;  because  the  very  essence  of  nature  consists  in  the 
obedience  of  all  things  to  the  divine  laws.*    Accordingly  we  must  be- 
Keve  that,  since  God  has  so  willed  it,  under  the  outward,  phenomenal 
fcrms  of  the  bread  and  the  wine  (sub  figura  panis  et  vini)  are  present 
the  body  and  the  blood  of  Christ  after  the  consecration.     "If  thou 
believest  in  the  miracle  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  thou 
must  believe  also  in  the  miracle  which  is  wrought  by  the  same  divine 
power  through  the  words  of  the  priest.  The  same  body  is  here  present  as 
that  in  which  Christ  was  bom,  suffered,  arose,  and  ascended  to  heaven. 
Simply  to  avoid  giving  any  shock  to  the  senses,  while  an  opportunity  is 
(iimished  for  the  exercise  of  faith,  the  miracle  is  performed  after  a 
hidden  manner,  discernible  only  to  faith,  under  the  still  subsisting  out- 
ward forms  of  color,  taste,  and  touch.     That  which  the  senses  here 
perceive,  and  that  which  is  done  in  a  sensible  manner,  is  the  symbol. 
That  which  is  wrought  secretly  under  this  image  or  symbol,  and  that 
which  faith  perceives,  is  the  truth,  the  reality.     It  belongs  to  the 
essence  of  a  sacrament,  to  which  class  he  reckons  baptism,  and  the 


*  Cognomen  of  the  abbot  Warin  of  Cor-  also  in  the  controversy  on  the  question, 
Tey.  whether  Christ  wa«  not  horn  in  the  same 

*  De  Sacramento  corporis  et  sanguinis  way  as  all  other  men.  C^iiia  non  ox  mitura 
Christ!^ rerum  divinae  \cgQS  pendent,  scd  ex  divi- 

*  C.  XIX:  Non  sicnt  qnidam  volant,  an-  nis  lejribns  naturae  lejrcs  mnnare  proban- 
inu  sola  hoc  mysterio  pascitur.  tur.    On  the  other  hnnd,  the  monk  Ha- 

*  Quotienslihct  videtur  quasi  contra  na-  tramnus,  of  Corbie,  maintained,  that  it  was 
iitram  aliquid  evenire,  quodammodo  non  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  tnic  birth  and 
contra  naturam  est,  quia  potissimum  rerum  a  true  incarnation  of  Christ  on  any  other 
iiataracreaturarumhochabeteximium,uta  supposition  thnn  that  the  birth  of  Christ 
cnio  est,  semper  ejus  obtemperct  jussis.  was  after  the  same  kind  with  that  of  every 
This  principle  of  uncompromising  supra-  other  man.  Sec  the  two  writings  in  D'Ach- 
naturalism  JPaschasius  Kadbeit  expressed  ery  Spidlegia,  T.  L 
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chrism  (confirmation),!  that  the  divme  operatioii  should  take  place  in- 
Yisiblj,  under  cover  of  that  which  is  presented  yisibly  to  the  senMS. 
Believers  would  not  receive  the  body  of  Christ  in  a  true  and  red  mai^ 
ner,  were  it  not  given  to  them  under  this  covering.  He  cites  instancee, 
however,  where,  for  the  removal  of  doubts  or  to  satisfy  the  eanert 
longmg  of  individuals,  instead  of  the  bread  and  wine,  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  were  presented  perceptibly  to  the  sense,  bat  afie^ 
wards,  at  the  distribution  by  the  priest,  agsun  resumed  their  prerioos 
covering.2  Such  stories,  evidencing  the  power  of  popular  credulity, 
were  well  calculated  to  react  pwerfully  back  upon  tiie  same. 

Again,  it  was  his  opinion,  that  as  believers  were  by  tiiis  sacrament 
to  be  raised  above  things  sensible  to  things  divine,  so  if  they  were 
really  filled  with  the  spirit  of  God,  the  divine  life  would  react  to  purge 
the  senses,  so  that  they  would  seem  to  perceive  nothing  but  the  divine 
and  heavenly  .3  We  mark  here,  how  a  certain  transcendental  bent  of 
religious  feeling,  operating  to  repress  the  understanding,  might  find  its 
sattsfaction  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  Badbert  endeavored 
to  prove  the  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist, 
and  the  necessity  of  partaking  of  it,  in  order  to  attain  to  etenial  life, 
firom  the  well-known  passage  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  John.  And  we 
see  from  the  way  in  which  he  expresses  himself  on  the  subject,^  that  in 
his  times,  the  communion  as  well  as  the  baptimi  of  infants  stall  pre- 
vailed. But  we  also  see,  how  through  the  more  clearly  developed  con- 
sciousness of  the  relation  of  the  two  sacraments  to  each  other,  the  cus- 
tom of  infant-communion  would  gradually  become  obsolete.  The  ques- 
tion arose,  whether  in  the  case  of  those  which  died  before  partaking 
of  the  eucharist,  any  mjury  would  be  entailed  by  this  omission — 
which  he  answered  in  the  negative,  because  such  infants  being  placed 
in  communion  with  Christ  by  baptism,  attained  immediately  to  the  in- 
tuition of  him  in  their  state  of  purity  to  which  they  had  come  by  that 
sacrament.^ 

The  work  of  Paschasius  Radbert,  being  the  first  in  the  Western 
church  in  wliich  tliis  doctrine  was  so  distinctly  expressed,  created  a 
great  sensation.  Men  found  in  the  writings  of  the  church  fathers,  pa^ 
ticularly  of  Augustin,  much  which  seemed  to  conflict  with  such  a 
theory,  lie  liimself  was  afterwards  constrained  to  own,  that  many 
doubted,^  whether  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist  was  die  same 
body  as  that  in  wliich  ho  was  bom,  suffered  and  rose  again.    Frude- 


*  It  may  be  certainly  gathered  from  his  do  illustrate  at  nihil  in  eis  nisi  divina  sen^ 
own  language  {v.  III.)  that  he  does  not  tiantur,  nihilque  nisi  coelestia. 

mention  these  three  simply  as  examples,  *  C.  XIX. 

but  that  he  was  accustomed  to  designate  ^  Et  tdeo  non  obesse  credimas,  eos  Tiatir 

them  by  the  name,  Uie  sacraments,  cum  non  accepisse  hujus  sacramenti,  quia 

*  C.  XIV.  in  nuUo  post  perceptam  vitam  declinaTe* 
'  C.  II. :  Divinus  spiritus,  qui  in  nobis  runt  a  via,  donee  penrentum  est  ad  verita- 

est,  etiam  per  eandem  gratiam  ampliatur  tem,  in  qua  sempitema  et  vera  est  vittL 

eosdemque  sensus  nostros  ad  ea  percipien-  c,  XIX. 

da  instruit  et  componit,  ita  sane,  ut  non  so-  ^  In  his  letter  to  the  monk  Pmdesardlt 

Inm  gustum  interius  ad  mystics  perducat,  opp.  Paris,  1618.  fol.  1619.     Qoaeiis  den^ 

Terum  et  visum  atque  auditum^yec  non  ex  qua  molti  dabitaot 

odoratom  et  toctum,  ita  tei 
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gard,  a  monk,  proposed  doubts  to  him  on  this  particular  point,  citing 
various  passages  from  Augustin,  which  had  at  first  occasioned  pei^ 
plezity  in  his  own  mind  respecting  the  same  subject.  Paschalis  was 
persuaded,  that  all  doubts  would  be  removed  by  attending  to  Christ's 
words  at  the  institution,  and  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  John's  gospel, 
and  endeavored  to  explain  Augustin's  language  according  to  his  own 
view.  Not  all  certsunlj  to  whom  those  words  of  Paschasius  Radbert 
irere  ofiensive,  had  the  same  positive  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  To 
many,  those  expressions  were  offensive  because  it  seemed  to  follow 
from  them,  that  Christ's  glorified  body  descended  to  the  earth,  and 
became  subject  to  sensible  afiections.  They  held  fast  to  the  older 
view,  that  as  the  divine  Logos  in  Christ  had  assumed  a  human  nature, 
■0  in  the  Holy  Supper  he  assumed  immediately,  by  a  miracle  of  al- 
mighty power,  a  body  under  the  forms  of  the  bread  and  wine,  which 
was  therefore  another  body  of  the  incarnate  Logos,  a  medium  for  the 
communication  of  a  divine  life.^ 

Sometime  after  the  year  844,  Paschasius  Radbert  dedicated  to  king 
CSiarles  the  Bald,  as  a  Christmas  gift,  a  second  edition  of  his  work  on 
the  Holy  Supper,  better  adapted  to  popular  use,9  requesting  him  to 
&vor  its  spread ;  and  that  monarch  perceiving  the  diversity  of  opinion 
on  this  subject  among  the  learned  sought  counsel  again  of  Ratramnus, 
the  monk  of  Corbie,  who  was  thus  led  to  write  his  work,  De  corpore  et 
sanguine  Domini.  Without  mentioning  the  name  of  Paschasius  Rad- 
bert, who  was  his  own  abbot,  and  whom  therefore  he  could  not 
decentiy  offend,  he  entered  immediately  in  this  book  into  the  in- 
vestigation of  two  questions,  strictiy  connected  with  Radbert's  doo- 

*  This  Yiew  seems  to  be  found  in  the  tilj  find  a  point  of  coincidence  in  the  doo- 

aaonvmoiis  tract,  belonging  to  these  times,  trine  of  the  eucharist,  as  it  was  then  taoght 

which  has  been  published  by  Mablllon,  A  respectable  pagan  requested  this  aumor 

Acta  sanct  O.  B.  Saec.  IV.  r.  II.  f  592,  to  drink — as  it  was  the  cui^tom  of  the  hea- 

■nd  in  which  he  thinks  that  he  recognizes  then  to  drink  to  the  honor  of  their  gods-* 

the  letter  of  Rabanus  Maurus  to  the  abbot  in  illius  Dei  amore,  qui  de  vino  sanguinem 

Egilo,  'v^ch  letter  was  written  in  opposi-  suum  facit    It  seems  to  be  assumed  also 

tiim  to  those  expressions  of  Paschasius  in  this  tract,  that  none  but  the  faitfaftil  re- 

Badbert    We  beheve  we  see  this  view  ex-  oeived  the  body  of  Christ    The  same  per- 

pressed  in  the  following  words :  "  Divinitas  haps  was  the  view,  from  which  Babuiuf 

?erbi  fadt,  ut  unum  sit  corpus  unius  agni,  Maurus  combatted    Paschasius  Radbert ; 

et  hoc  iddrco,  quia  et  illud  et  istud  verum  see  his  Letters  to  Heribald,  bishop  of  Anx- 

est  corpus."    Respecting  the  end  and  pur-  erre   (Autissiodoreiisis),  published   under 

poae  or  the  communication  of  Christ  in  the  the  name  of  the  liber  poenitentialis  in  Sten- 

en^arist  it  is  here  said :  "  Ut  discant  nihil  art  tomus  singularis  insignium  auctorum, 

■lind  esurire  qnam  Christum,  nihil  sentire  Ingoldstadt  1616.  c  S3,  where  he  himsen 

md  Christum,  nihil  oliud  sapere,  non  aliun-  cites  his  own  letter  on  the  doctrine  of  the 

de  vivere,  non  aliud  esse  quam   corpus  eucharist,  probably  written  on  occasion  of 

Christi."    A  remarkable  story  by  this  au-  these  controversies^ and  which  has  not  afl 

dior,  who  had  perhaps  been  a  missionary  yet  been  published, 

mong  the  Bu^ariana,  by  no  means  makes  '  The  address  to  the  king,  published  hv 

it  clear,  that  a  huge  number  of  the  Bnlga-  Mabillon,  acta  sanctor.  O.  a.  Saec  IV. 

riaoa  had  not  as  yet  been  converted,  but  P.  II.  f.  135.    Hinc  inde,  ut  condigmnn 

nubor  proves  the  opposite.    Christianity  est,  ad  superventura  did  dominid  festa  mit> 

miiat  have  alreadv  produced  a  great  im-  sari  sunt  auri  argentique  et  vasorum  di- 

pf«8sion  among  tlie  people;  hence  there  Teni  generis  munera,  variae  supellectellf 

Dfld  arisen  among  Uie  heaUien  an  intermix-  vestium  omamenta  atqne  phalerata  eqno- 

bpM  of  pasan  and  Christian  notionf,  the  be-  nm  eaetapommqne  aajmalinm  qaaequB 

£f  in  Christ  as  a  god  among  the  other  fn^ofwk, 
gods,  and  the  pagui  views  migot  very  ea- 

i2r 
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trine  of  tlie  Holy  Supper;  —  whether  the  bread  and  wine  wlieaefr 
secrated  were  called  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  after  a  8acrameiitil,» 
proper  maimer  (in  mjsterio)  or  in  the  true  and  'proper  sense;  al 
whether  it  was  the  same  body  as  that  in  which  Chnst  was  bom^flrfv- 
ed,  and  rose  from  the  dead  ?  The  two  questions  were  in  his  qnin 
closely  connected,  and  ought  to  be  examined  together.  The  coodir 
non  he  arrived  at  was  this:  either  the  change  which  takes [diee ii 
the  outward  elements  in  the  eucharist,  is  a  sensuous,  sensibly  pereep* 
tible  change ;  in  which  case  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  must  also  k 
manifest  to  the  senses,  and  wherever  a  senable  perception  takes  phce, 
frith  is  no  longer  required  ;  or  the  change  which  here  transpres  ii  a 
secret,  spiritual  one,  manifesting  itself  only  to  faith ;  and  that  whid  ii 
wrou^t  by  it,  is  something  spiritual  and  divine,  which  only  the  ma 
man  can  appropriate  by  faith.  The  bread  and  wine  then  are  not  tbe 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  proper,  but  only  in  a  secret,  spbitul 
sense ;  and  it  is  not  therefore  the  same  natural  body  of  Christ,  as  &at 
in  wliich  he  was  bom,  died,  and  rose  again,  but  it  is  this  body  in  u- 
other  sense,  an  image  and  pledge  of  t^  body  J  Ratramnos  nov  eoo- 
eluded :  the  bread  and  wine  remain  after  bemg  consecrated  the  ssme 
for  sensuous  perception  as  they  were  before  ;  the  change  therefin  can 
only  be  a  change  of  that  other  kind,  and  the  bread  and  wine  csa  obly 
be  called  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  that  other  sense.  Paschaflhii 
Radbert  had,  it  is  true,  also  taught  the  doctrine  of  a  converzio  secretly 
wrou^t  by  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  perceptible  only  by  faith,  but  his  aflBe^ 
iion  respecting  the  way  in  which  bread  and  wine  were  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  seemed  to  Ratramnus  mconsistent  with  that  view. 
He  referred  to  the  fact,  that  the  mingling  of  the  wine  and  water  in 
the  sacramental  cup  was  considered  a  symbol  of  Christ's  imion  witli 
the  church ;  and  fi*om  this  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  water  was  called  a  symbol  of  the  church,  in  that  same 
sense  the  wine  was  called  a  s\Tnbol  of  the  blood,  and  the  bread  a  svm- 
bol  of  the  body  of  Christ.  He  cites  the  words  of  Christ  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  John's  gospel,  with  Augustin's  interpretation  of  them: 
Chnst  himself  here  says,  that  he  spoke  of  his  body  and  blood  not  in 
the  proper,  but  ih  an  improper,  spiritual  sense  ;  he  pointed  away  from 
the  flesh  to  the  spirit,  from  carnal  sight,  to  spiritual  understandmg. 

Ratramnus'  view  is  as  follows :  as  the  divine  Word  dwells  in  the 
natural  body  of  Christ,  so  it  unites  itself  with  the  bread  and  wine ;  and 
hence  both,  as  mediums  for  the  communication  of  the  divine  Logos,  or 
of  spuritual  fellowship  with  Christ,  are  called  in  an  improper  sense 
body  of  Christ.  Bread  and  wine  produce,  after  the  consecration,  an 
effect  on  the  souls  of  beUevers,  which  they  cannot  produce  by  tiicir 
natural  qualities.  Believers  are  made  conscious,  at  tiie  celebratioQ  of 
the  holy  supper,  of  a  spiritual  communion  with  Christ,  or  of  the  oo©' 
munication  of  the  divine  Logos.  This  Ratramnus  transferred,  as  some' 
thing  objective,  to  the  outward  elements  themselves.    In  this  sense,  he 

*  Qiiia./!des  totom,  qnicqnid  illad  totam    virtate  corpus  et  saogiiii  Chiisti  ffriitiT*! 
sat,  adspicit,  et  ocolns  carnu  nihil  appre-    quae  cemontor. 
hSDditi  mtelUge,  qood  non  ia  apede,  wa  in 
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spoke  of  a  eonversio  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  bodj  of  CbxieL 
And  in  this  reference  he  said  at  the  same  time,  that  what  outwardly 

Spears,  is  not  the  thing  itself,  but  only  an  image  of  the  thing ;  but 
%t  which  the  soul  feels,  and  takes  into  its  consciousness,  is  the  tmtli 
of  the  tlung ;  it  is  that  word  of  God  (the  Logos),  which  nourishes  and 
mves  life  to  the  soul.  He  affirms,  that  the  word  of  (rod,  as  the  invisi- 
Die  bread,  which  dwells  after  an  invisible  manner  in  this  sacrament, 
imparts  life  and  nourishment,  after  an  invisible  manner,  by  means  of 
tfais  communion,  to  the  souls  of  believers.^  Paschasius  Radbert  had 
said  in  reference  to  the  passage  Ps.  78:  24 — here  the  manna  is  called 
the  bread  of  angels ;  by  this,  however,  could  not  be  understood  bocKfy 
fboiy  the  proper  manna,  but  only  what  was  prefigured  thereby,  Christ, 
who  is  the  bread  of  life  even  for  the  angels,  Christus  cibus  angelorum^ 
for  all  that  pertains  to  the  eating  of  the  body  of  Christ  is  of  a  spiritual 
and  divine  nature.^  To  this  passage  Batramnus  also  refers  but  he 
eonduded  fix>m  this  same  passage  that  what  was  meant  could  only  be 
a  spiritual  union  with  Christ,  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Logos,  of  which 
the  angels  stood  in  need  as  well  as  men.^  Paschasius  found  in  the  pas- 
sage 1  Cor.  xi,  a  type  of  the  communication  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist  ;< 
Batramnus,  on  the  other  hand,  understood  tiiis  not  barely  in  a  typical 
sense,  but  he  inferred  from  the  explanation  of  St.  Paul,  that  the  Jews 
at  that  time  received  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  same  manner  as  believ- 
ing Christians  now  do ;  that  both  in  like  manner  could  be  understood 
of  a  spiritual  communication  of  the  Logos,  there  through  the  medium  of 
the  manna,  as  here  through  the  medium  of  the  bread  and  wine.^ 

According  to  Badbert^s  view,  even  the  unbeUeving  received  the  ob- 
jectively present  body  of  Chnst,  though  not  to  their  saving  benefit. 
According  to  Batramnus,  on  tiie  contrary,  the  way  in  which  the  divine 
Logos  communicates  himself  in  the  eucharist,  presupposes  the  spritual 
susceptivity,  the  spiritual  organ  of  fiuth.  Agam,  we  find  in  Paschasius 
Badbert  that  view  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  which  had  commonly 
TOevailed  from  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great.  On  the  contrary, 
Batramnus  designates  tiie  eucharist  as  being  only  a  commemorative 
celebration  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  by  which  remembrance  Christians 
should  make  themselves  susceptible  of  partaking  of  the  divme  grace  of 
redemption.^'  ''  But  when  we  shall  have  attamed  to  the  intuition  of 
Christ — he  concludes — we  shall  no  longer  need  such  instruments  to 
remind  us  of  that  which  infinite  grace  has  suffered  for  our  sakes ; 
for,  beholding  him  face  to  face,  we  have  no  further  occasion  to  be 
stimulated  by  the  good  of  external,  temporal  things ;  but,  by  the  con- 

'  Verimm  Dei,  qui  est  panis  invisibiUs,  *  Inerat  corporeis  illig  snbstantus  ipiritil- 

inTiuUUter  in  illo  existens  sacrunento,  in-  alia  yerbi  potestas  quae  montes  potins  qnam 

▼iaiUliter  participationo  sui  fideliom  men-  corpora  credentiom  piuiceret  atone  potarat 

tea  Tirificando  pascit  According  to  the  eaition  of  Paris,  167S| 

'  FoL  1566  :    Ac  per  hoc  nnde  yivnnt  with  a  French  translation,  pag.  125. 

angeli,  yirit  et  homo,  quia  totum  spiritnala  '  Ut  qnod  gestnm  est,  in  praeterito  pme* 

est  et  diTinnm  in  eo  quod  pcrcipict  homo,  senti  rerocet  memoriae  at  iUios  passionis 

*  Utmmqne  hoc  in^orporeo  gnstn  nee  memores  per  eam  efflciamnr  divini  mmid- 

eoq>ondi  sagina,  sed  spintnalia  rerbi  vir-  ris  conaoriea,  per  qnam  snmns  a  morte  Uh- 

tote.  muL  y$g,  Sil. 

^  Li  c;  c;  V. 
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templation  of  the  truth  itself,  we  shall  understand  how  much  we  m 
to  the  author  of  our  salvation."  ' 

Furthemiore,  it  is  said  that  the  above  mentioned  John  Scotus  wispie- 
Tuled  uj>on,  by  king  Claries  the  Bald,  to  compose  a  tract  on  this  &• 
puted  (juostion ;  and  he  likewise  is  said  to  have  protested  against  4« 
views  of  Paschasins  Radbert.  Though  at  a  later  period  the  writings  d 
Ratramnus  and  of  John  Scotus  were  confounded  together,*  yet  it  doa 
not  follow  from  this,  that  the  whole  report  about  the  esdstence  of  sod 
a  tract  of  liiH^otus  had  arisen  barely  from  a  confusion  of  names.  Itii 
in  itself  probable,  that  as  John  Scotus  enjoyed  the  highest  repotsdoi 
fer  extensive  learning,  and  on  this  account  stood  in  eminent  &vor  wift 
Charles  the  Bald,  he  as  well  as  Ratramnus  would  be  asked  by  the  king 
to  give  his  judgment  on  this  controversy.  We  should  take  into  tbe  ac- 
count also,  that  Ilinkmar,  of  whom  we  cannot  suppose,  that  he  vooU 
be  likely  to  confound  the  two  men  together,  mentions,  among  serenl 
erroneous  doctrines  actually  found  in  the  writings  of  John  Scotos,  (Ins 
error,  that  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  the  true  body  and  the  trtf 
blood  of  Christ  were  not  present,  but  only  a  memorial  of  his  tree  body 
and  blood.'  It  may  at  least  be  inferred  with  certainty,  finom  tlie  abofo 


cited  principal  work  of  John  Scotus,  that  he  must  have  been  mono- 
nent  of  the  doctrine  of  Paschasins  Radbert,  and  that  in  oppoongw 
latter  ho  would  agree  with  Ratramnus  on  many  points,  mon^  luB 
particular  \iew  could  not  be  the  same.  He  affirmed,  for  examj^,  ioA 
a  deification  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  after  his  resurrection,  is  tfait 
by  virtue  of  it,  his  human  nature  rose  above  the  limitations  of  a  fiirito 
existence  and  of  the  corporeal  world.*  He  held  to  a  ubiquity  of  Christ's 
glorified  human  nature,  which  was  no  longer  circumscribed  by  the  Kb- 
its  of  a  finite  state  of  being.*  He  would  therefore,  on  this  ground, 
have  considered  the  stories  concerning  the  appearances  of  Christ's  body, 
which  Paschasins  Radbert  had  brought  forward  to  prove  the  doctrine 
of  tran8u})stantiation,  as  utterly  untenable .«  According  to  this  vie*, 
he  might  hold  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist  to  be  simply  symbob 

'  Cojrnosccntcs.  quod  ubi  pcrvencrimus  nia  loca  et  tempora  Dens  et  homo.   Vid. 

ftd  vi$iononi  Christi,  talilms  non  opus  habe-  1.  V.  de  division,  natur.   c.  20.  f.  Sii. 
bimus   instniiiicntis.  quil)us   admoncnmur        *  Si  crj^o  transfomiata  caro  Chmti  est 

quid  pro  nobis  immcnsii  Iwnijrnitas  sustinu-  in  Dei  virtutcm  ct  spiritus  inconnptionem, 

erit.  porfccto  ipsa  caro  Tirtns  est  et  iocompti* 

*  As  l4iuf,  in  bis  acute  and  discriminat-  oilis  spiritus,  ac  si  Dei  virtus  et  spintai 

tag  essay  on  this  subject  in  the  Studien  ubiquc  est,  non  solum  super  loca  et  tern- 

imd  Kritiken  (Bd.  I.  8t  IV)  has  certainlj  pom,  verum  etiam  super  orane  quod  est, 

shown.  Dulli  dubium,  quin  ipsa  caro  in  Tirtntemet 

'  Tantum  mcmoria  veri  corporis  et  san-  spiritum  transformata,  nullo  loco  coniine^ 

ffoiniji  ejus.  I)e  prncdestinationc  c.XXXI.  tur,  nullo  tempore  mutetur,  sed  sicat  M 

T.  I.  opp.  f.  232.  virtus  et  spiritus.  verbum  videlicet,  (jood 

^  Nnlli  fidelium  licet  credere,  ipsnm  post  etiam  in  unitatem  sibi  substantiae  accep^ 

nsnrrectioneni  ullo  scxu  detineri  *'  in  Chris-  rat  omnia  loca  et  tempora  et  univcmliw 

to  enim  Jesu  nequc  mascnins  est  ncque  fe-  omnem  circumscriptionem  excedat.  L  T* 

mina"  sed  solum  yerum  et  totum  bomincm,  c.  38.  f.  296. 

corpus  dico  et  animam  et  intcllectum,  ab-       '  Proinde   non  immerito   redargnenfi 

•que  ullo  scxu  vel  aliqua  comprehcnsibili  sunt,  qui  corpus  Donunicom  post  Tesa^«^ 

forma,  quoniam  haec  tria  in  ipso  unum  stmt,  tionem  in  aliqua  parte  mandi  conantor  id> 

et  Peus  facta  sine  proprictatum  transmuta-  strucre  et  locfuiter  et  temporalHer  moreri  d 

tione  vel  confusione,  una  persona  local!  et  in  eo  tezu,  in  <^iio  apparuU  mimdo  io8i 

temporali  mota  careai,  dam  lit  fuper  om-  mondiim  detinen.  L  v .  £  S4S. 
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nS  the  deified,  omnipresent  humanity  of  Christ,  which  commonica 
tself,  in  a  real  manner,  to  recipient,  believing  minds. 

These  attacks  on  his  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  could  not,  h 
dyer,  unsettle  the  convictions  of  Paschasius,  for  these  convictions  w 
intimately  connected  with  his  whole  way  of  thinking.  In  a  b 
Rrhich  he  wrote,  after  these  objecti<ms  to  his  doctrine  had  alre< 
become  known  to  him,'  he  took  notice  of  them,  and  inveighed  agsu 
those  who  talked  only  of  signs  and  symbols  in  the  eucbarist,  as  if  n 
itill  lived  in  the  age  of  types  and  shadows,  as  if  the  reality  of  tb 
lU  had  not  appeared  in  Ghnst.^ 

This  controversy  was  continued  into  the  tenth  century ;  yet 
[Dore  spritual  views  of  a  Ratramnus  were  gradually  forced  to  j 
iray,  as  heretical,  to  the  prevailing  mode  of  thinking,^  although 
azpressions  of  Paschasius  Radbert  still  gave  offence  to  many. 
iiany  he  seemed  to  be  presumptuously  seeking  to  determine  too  mi 
sonceming  things  incomprehensible.    A  Batherius  of  Verona  thou 
it  important  to  hold  fast  that,  although  the  color  and  the  taste 
the  bread  and  wine  remained,  yet  by  a  miracle  of  God's  almig 
power  it  became  the  true  body  and  the  true  blood  of  Christ ;  and 
itterly  repelled,  as  curious  questions,  the  inquiries,  whether  the  e 
itance  of  the  bread  was  removed  and  the  body  of  Christ  brou 
lown  in  an  invisible  manner,  or  whether  the  bread  was  changed  i 
the  body  of  Christ.     That  which  is  an  object  of  faith  excludes  th 
rabtle  inquiries,  by  which  men  would  penetrate  beyond  what  is  giv 
We  should  rest  content  with  Christ's  words.*     Perhaps  from  the  sa 
point  of  view,  Herigar,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Laub,  in  the  te 
tory  of  liege,  —  the  monastery  where  Ratherius  had  received 
education,  and  an  eminent  seat  of  learning  amid  the  barbarism  of 
»nth  century,  —  wrote  a  book,  near  the  close  of  this  century,  agai 
Paschasius  Radbert.s     The  famous  Gerbert  composed  a  tract,  on  j 
pose  to  palliate  those  expressions  of  Badbert  which  had  been  foi 

'  The  twelfth  book  of  his  commentary  connt  of  his  Life,  in  Mabillon  Analect 

m  Blatthew ;  —  for  the  ninth  book  of  this  I.  pag.  207. 

commentary  he  began  after  he  had  re-        *  8ed  ciyus  corporis  caro  sit  ista,  re 

ugned  his  post  as  abbot,  after  the  year  importune  forsitun,  ut  sese  vanitas  h 

)ftl.  humanae  coriositutis  et  si  delata  ipsa  ( 

*  Unde  miror,  quid  velint  nunc  quidam  Christi)  et  panis  forsitan  invisibiliter 
lioeref  non  in  re  esse  vcritatem  camis  latns  aut  ipse  in  caniein  mutatur.  T 
C^iristi  Ycl  san^nis,  scd  in  sacramento,  after  citing  the  words  of  Scripture  :  IL 
riitatem  camis  et  non  camem,  virtutcm  cujns  sit  corporis  caro  ista  et  sanguis,  t 
laogainis  et  non  sanguinem,  fignram  et  certius,  quanto  veritatis  ejusdem,  (^uac 
Bon  veritatem,  nmbram  et  non  corpus,  quitur,  Toce  instruimur.  I)c  caetcns  q 
mm  hie  species  occipit  veritatem,  et  figure  so  ne  soUiciteris.  Si  m ysterium  est, 
retemm  hostiarum  corpus.  In  Matm.  L  yalet  comprehendi,  si  tidei,  debet  c 
JLLL  c.  XIV.  non  vero  discnti.    Vid.  Ratherii  eph 

•  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  L  ad  Patricium,  opera  cd.  BuUcrin.  f.  5 
fe«r  950,  had  to  contend  with  ecclesiastics  *  In  the  history  of  the^  abbots  of 
irho  asserted :  Panem  et  vinum  post  con-  monastery,  in  D'Acbery  Spicileg.  T. . 
lecrationem  in  priori  substantia  permancre  744,  it  is  said  of  him  :  Congessit  co 
Vt  figoram  tantummodo  esse  corporis  et  Ratbertom  multa  Catholicorum  pat 
MOguinis  Christi,  non  verum  Christi  cor-  scripta  de  corporc  et  sanguine  Don 
(HIS.    Seo  the  passage  from  an  ancient  ac-  from  which,  it  is  impossible  to  find 

what  his  own  views  were. 
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templation  of  the  truth  itself,  we  shall  understand  how  much  we  owe 
to  the  author  of  our  salvation.*'  ^ 

Furthermore,  it  is  said  that  the  above  mentioned  John  Scotos  was  pre- 
vailed upon,  by  king  Charles  the  Bald,  to  compose  a  tract  on  this  dis- 
puted question ;  and  he  likewise  is  sidd  to  have  protested  against  tine 
views  of  Paschasius  Radbert.  Though  at  a  later  period  the  writings  of 
Batramnus  and  of  John  Scotus  were  confounded  together,*  yet  it  does 
not  follow  from  this,  that  the  whole  report  about  the  existence  of  siidi 
a  tract  of  Scotus  had  arisen  barely  fixmi  a  confusion  of  names.  It  jb 
in  itself  probable,  that  as  John  Scotus  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation 
fer  extensive  learning,  and  on  this  accoimt  stood  in  eminent  ftvor  wifli 
Charles  the  Bald,  he  as  well  as  Ratramnus  would  be  asked  by  the  king 
to  give  his  judgment  on  this  controversy.  We  should  take  into  the  ac- 
count also,  that  Hinkmar,  of  whom  we  cannot  suppose,  that  he  would 
be  likely  to  confound  the  two  men  together,  mentions,  among  several 
erroneous  doctrines  actually  found  in  the  writings  of  John  Scotus,  OoB 
error,  that  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  the  true  body  and  the  true 
blood  of  Christ  were  not  present,  but  only  a  memorial  of  his  true  body 
and  blood.'  It  may  at  least  be  inferred  with  certainty,  fix)m  the  above 
cited  principal  work  of  John  Scotus,  that  he  must  have  been  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  doctrine  of  Paschasius  Radbert,  and  that  in  oppoong  die 
latter  he  would  agree  with  Ratramnus  on  many  points,  tiiou^  his 
particular  view  could  not  be  the  same.  He  affirmed,  for  example,  sudi 
a  deification  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  after  his  resurrection,  as  that 
by  virtue  of  it,  his  human  nature  rose  above  the  limitations  of  a  finite 
existence  and  of  the  corporeal  world.*  He  held  to  a  ubiquity  of  Christ's 
glorified  human  nature,  which  was  no  longer  circumscribed  by  the  lim- 
its of  a  finite  state  of  being.*  He  would  therefore,  on  this  ground, 
have  considered  the  stories  concerning  the  appearances  of  Christ's  body, 
which  Paschasius  Radbert  had  brought  forward  to  prove  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation,  as  utterly  untenable.*  According  to  this  view, 
he  might  hold  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist  to  be  simply  symbols 

^  Cognosccntes.  qnod  ubi  pervenoriinas  nia  loca  et  tempera  Dens  et  homo.    Tid. 

id  visionem  Chrigti,  talibufl  non  opus  habe-  I.  V.  de  division,  natar.  c  20.  f.  24S. 

bimas   instrumcntis,  quibus  admoncamar  ^  Si  ergo  transformata  caro  Christi  est 

quid  pro  nobis  immensa  benignitas  sustinu-  in  Dei  virtutem  et  spiritus  incomiptionem, 

erit  perfccto  ipsa  caro  virtos  est  et  incormpti- 

*  As  Lauf,  in  his  acute  and  discriminat-  oilis  spiritus,  ac  si  Dei  virtus  et  spintof 

ing  essay  on  this  subject  in  the  Studien  ubique  est,  non  solum  super  loca  et  tem- 

fiiid  Kriaken  (Bd.  I.  St  IV)  has  certainlj  pora,  verum  etiam  super  omne  quod  est, 

shown.  Dulli  dubium,  quin  ipsa  caro  in  yirtutem  et 

'  Tantum  memoria  veri  corporis  et  san-  spiritum  transformata,  nuUo  loco  continet- 

r'nis  ejus.  De  praedestinationc  cXXXT.  tur,  nullo  tempore  mutetur,  sed  sicot  Dei 

I.  opp.  f.  232.  virtus  et  spiritus.  verbum  videlicet,  quod 

^  Nulli  fidelinm  licet  credere,  ipsum  post  etiam  in  unitatcni  sibi  substantiae  accepe- 

rasorrectionem  ullo  sexu  detincri "  in  Chris-  rat  omnia  loca  et  tempora  et  nnivcrsaliter 

to  enim  Jesu  neque  maficulus  est  neque  fc-  omnem  circumscriptionem  excedat   L  V. 

mina"  sed  solum  verum  et  totum  hominem,  c,  38.  f.  296. 

etMrpus  dico  et  animam  et  intellectum,  ab-  '  Proinde  non  immerito  redorgnen^ 
>yc  ullo  sexu  vel  aliqua  comprehensibili  sunt,  qui  corpus  Dominicum  post  resurrec- 
ibrma,  quoniam  haec  tria in  ipsoMnmiunt,  tioncm  in  aliqua  parte  mundi  conantor  ad- 
el  Dens  facta  sine  proprietiM0^Bk|^^  straere  et  localiter  et  temporaUter  mo  veri  el 
none  vel  confusione,  nna|r  ^^^B'  ^  ®o  mxu,  in  quo  appamit  mondo  intti 
tsmporali  mota  owens,  dw             ^  ^B^  Bumdam  detinen.  L  v .  £  S4S. 
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ly  with  their  preceptor  in  the  garden,  how  he  spoke  to  them  of  their 
eavenly  country,  and  how  sometimes  unmanned  bj  his  feelings,  inter- 
apting  his  words  with  tears,  he  adjured  them  by  those  tears  to  strive 
ith  all  earnestness  to  reach  that  heavenly  home,  and  for  the  sake  of 
lis  to  beware,  above  all  things,  of  that  which  might  lead  them  from 
le  way  of  truth  handed  down  from  the  fathers.  Berengarius  ccr- 
linly  possessed  a  heart  not  unsusceptible  to  such  admonitions ;  but  he 
osscssed,  also,  a  more  liberal  spirit  of  inquiry  than  his  teacher ;  and 
',  was  impossible  for  him,  when  once  this  spirit  had  been  awakened  by 
iie  teachings  of  Fulbert  himself,  to  confine  himself  within  the  boundls 
rhich  the  latter  prescribed.  If  we  may  credit  the  sayings  of  his 
pponents,  which  we  must  confess  bear  the  impress  of  spiteful  exagge- 
ation,  this  more  liberal  tendency  of  Berengarius,  which  strove  after 
idependence,  had  already  sho^n  itself  at  an  early  period,  in  the  way 
1  which  he  criticised,  before  his  fellow-students,  the  lectures  of  his 
ireceptor.^  After  leaving  this  school,  he  occupied  himself  for  awhile 
a  his  native  city,  Tours,  in  pursuing  and  teaching  secular  learning ; 
hen  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
jxd  of  the  ancient  fathers.^  The  esteem  which  he  liad  acc^uired  by 
110  knowledge  and  his  piety,  procured  for  him,  at  first,  the  office  of 
Jcholasticus  (supei-intendent  of  a  cathedral  school)  in  the  church  of 
Dours,  and  sd'terwards  the  place  of  archdeacon,  at  Angers.  The 
benevolent  zeal  which  he  manifested,  in  sustaining  and  encouraging 
he  efforts  of  all  who  sought  after  knowledge,  gained  him  scholars  and 
riends  throughout  all  France.^  It  was  objected,  however,  to  him  and 
o  his  school,  that  he  was  constantly  deviating  fh)m  the  beaten  track, 
—  that  he  was  for  striking  out  his  own  path,  in  matters  both  of  secular 
knd  of  ecclesiastical  science, — a  proof  of  the  independence  and  freedom 
}{  judgment,  with  which  he  pursued  all  his  inquiries.^  Thus,  for 
example,  he  studied  to  make  improvements  in  grammar,  and  endeav- 
ored to  introduce  a  new  pronunciation  of  Latin .^  But  these  objee- 
ions  related  at  first  only  to  matters  not  connected  with  the  interests 
>f  the  faith,  and  his  good  reputation  for  orthodoxy  would  not  thei*eby 

'  The  words  of  Guitmund  are  in  the  in  discendi  studio   aliquantisper  javerat, 

Irst  book  of  his  work  l)e  corporis  et  Ban-  plurinium  favoris  dcpcudubant.  De  corpore 

^inis  Christi  vcritutc  in  eacharistia.  Bibl.  et  sanguine  Christi.  r.  IX.  Bibl.  patr.  Lugd. 

latr.  Lngd.  T.  XVIII.  f  441.    He  says  of  T.  XVlU.  f  437. 

ierengurius,  ugoin^it  whom  tliis   book  is  *  Aduliiiaun^s  wonls :  Qaod  njunt  te  no- 

lirL'ctcd :  Is  ergo  cum  juveniles  adhuc  in  vitatum  captatorcm,  vcteres  accuiiare  atque 

cholis   agcret  annos,  ut  ajunt,  qui  eum  probatissimos  sciiptores  artium  examrto< 

nnc  noveruntf  clams  ingcnii  levitate  ipsius  rare,  adeo  ut  Priscianum,  Donatuiii,  Bod- 

nagistri  seusum  non  adeo  curabat,  condis-  tinm  prorsus  contemnas,  multaqae  eorum 

lipulorum   pro  nihilo   reputahat :   but   in  dicta,  qiuie  emditorum  onmium  usn  com* 

his  whole  passage,  it  is  impossible  to  mis-  probante  ad  nos  usque  demauarunt,  oppo- 

ake  the  tone  of  passion,  of  exaggerating  sita  auctoritate  toa  evertcre  coneris.  1.  c.  p. 

leclamation.  31. 

*  Adclmann,  in  his  letter  to  Berengar:  *  L.  c.  Juvones  quosdam,  (lui  ad  nos  do- 

indivi  jam  pridem  te  saccularibus  litcris  sccndcrant,  in    claustris  suis   a  praclatis 

rale  fecLSse  atque  sacris  Icctionibus  sedulo  eorum  regulariter  pulsatos  esse,  co  (|uud  in 

nsudare.  ed.  Schniid.  pag.  31.  Icctionibus  ecclesiasticis  accentus  tuos  in- 

'  The  abbot  Durand  says  of  Berengar :  solentes  usurparent,  auresque  fratnim  ali- 

3ai  plures  Francorum,  nonnuUi  quoque  ter  imbatas  inusitatis  quorundam  verbomm 

yonnannoram,  quos  aut  ipse  docuerat  aat  prolationibns  offcnderent. 
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be  endangered,  nor  the  general  estimation  in  which  he  was  beU  k 
diminished.  Had  it  been  othenvise,  the  hennitd  of  ihat  district  vodd 
not  have  invited  him  to  com{X)se  an  Exhortatory  Discourse,  for  the  ne 
of  their  order.  The  discourse  which  he  wrote  for  this  purpose  is  tt 
important  document,  on  account  of  the  light  it  throws  on  the  character 
of  Berengarius.'  It  exhibits,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  that  iiTadtj 
and  that  clearness  of  method,  by  which  Berengar's  style  was  ^stifr 
guished  from  the  conunon  mode  of  writing  in  his  times.  We  see  pWnlj 
that  he  was  a  man  in  whom  the  love  of  science  had  by  no  meaoB 
extinguished  or  dulled  the  interest  for  Christian  piety.  We  see  inli 
way  of  judging  respecting  the  dangers  of  the  eremitic  life,  that  iride 
he  would  not  reject  a  mode  of  life  which  stood  so  high  in  the  estinttr 
tion  of  his  age,  he  was  ready  to  attack,  with  the  freedom  of  the  Chris- 
tian spirit,  the  ascetical  prejudice  by  which  this  mode  of  life  wu  so 
over-valued,  giving  special  prominence  to  the  thought,  that  men  in 
withdrawing  outwardly  from  the  world,  still  did  not  escape  from  its 
snares,  but  that  they  carried  its  spirit  within  them,  and  must  alwavs 
have  to  strug«^le  with  it.  We  see  again,  that  he  hatd  vitally  appropri- 
ated Augustin's  doctrine  concerning  grace ;  and  that  this  wis  ooo- 
sidered  by  him  of  great  importance  to  the  growth  of  the  inward  life. 
Augustin,  who  was  reverenced  by  tins  whole  school  above  all  o&ftts,' 
had  also  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  shape  the  development  d 
Berengar's  dogmatical  views,  as  well  as  his  aims  and  habits  as  a  pne- 
tical  Cliristian  ;  and  perhaps  on  this  ground,  the  opposition  of  Beren- 
garius,  as  we  find  it  expressed  in  Claudius  of  Turin  and  others,  in  the 
middle  ages,  to  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  church  doctrine,  wouli 
have  been  more  fully  evolved,  had  he  not  been  obliged,  by  the  contro- 
versies in  which  he  was  constantly  engaged,  to  have  his  mind  vhoDj 
occupied  with  some  one  point,  where  it  remained  fixed,  and  had  not 
his  further  progress  been  checked  and  hindered,  by  the  unsettled  iot- 
tunes  of  his  life. 

"  The  hermit  —  said  he  in  the  letter  just  mentioned  —  is  alone  in  hia 
cell,  but  sin  loiters  about  the  door  with  enticing  words,  and  seeks  ad- 
mittance. 1  am  thy  beloved  —  says  she  —  whom  thou  didst  court  in 
the  world.  1  was  with  thee  at  the  table,  slept  with  thee  on  thv couch: 
without  me,  thou  didst  nothing.  How  darest  thou  think  of  forsaking 
me  ?  I  have  followed  thy  every  step ;  and  dost  thou  expect  to  hide 
away  from  me  in  thy  cell?  I  was  with  thee  in  the  world,  when  thou 
didst  eat  flesli  and  drink  wine ;  and  shall  be  with  thee  in  the  wilde^ 
ness,  where  thou  livest  only  on  bread  and  water.  Purple  and  silk  are 
not  the  only  colors  seen  in  hell  —  the  monk's  cowl  is  also  to  be  found 
there.  Thou,  hermit,  hast  something  of  mine.  The  nature  of  the 
flesh,  which  thou  wearest  about  thee,  is  my  sister,  be<^otten  with  me? 
brought  up  with  me.  As  long  as  the  flesh  is  flesh,  so  lon^^  shall  I  be 
in  thy  flesh.     Post  thou  subdue  thy  flesh  by  abstinence  ?  — thou  be- 


*  Published  in  Martcnc  ct  Durand  The-  O  Berengariani,  Anpistinus  at  solet,  cto* 

•annis  novus  nnecdotorum  T.  I.  f.  191.  rissimns  est,"  and  "dicit  Tobifl  Aasastitt* 

^  *  Guitmund  says  in  his  1.  III.  De  eucha-  vester." 
listiae  sacramoQto,  f.  463 :  *'  Si  ergo  Tobis, 
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eomest  prond;  —  and  lo!  sin  is  there.  Art  thou  overcome  by  the 
JBesh,  and  dost  thou  yield  to  lust  ?  —  sin  is  there.  Perhaps  thou  hast 
none  of  the  mere  human  sins,  I  mean  such  as  proceed  from  sense  ; 
beware  then  of  devilish  sins.  Pride  is  a  sin  which  belongs  in  common 
to  evil  spirits  and  to  hermits."  And  he  recommends,  as  the  only  sure 
preservative  against  it,  prayer  for  divine  grace,  persevering  prayer, 
wbioh  the  pure  in  heart  will  never  suffer  to  sleep.  "  I  exhort  you  not 
to  rely  on  your  own  strength,  like  the  heretic  Julian,'  in  the  Demet- 
xias ; "  —  then  quoting  some  remarks  from  this  letter,  he  proceeds,  "  I 
iiiink  otherwise.  The  Christian  contest  rests  in  this,  that  each,  in  the 
oonsciousness  of  his  frailty,  throws  himself  entirely  on  grace,  and 
finds  that  witli  his  own  strength  alone  he  can  do  nothing  but  sin.'' 

The  high  regard  in  which  Berengarius  was  held  by  his  contempora- 
ries appears  from  another  fact.  A  quarrel  arose  between  a  bishop 
ttid  the  chapter  of  his  cathedral.  Berengarius  was  called  in  to  act  as 
mediator.  He  advised  the  parties  to  acknowledge  the  wrong  which 
each  had  done  to  the  other,  and  setting  passion  aside,  to  settle  the  di& 
ficolty  by  mutual  concessions.^ 

Perhaps  he  was  first  induced  by  the  work  of  Ratramnus  3  to  make 
the  doctnne  of  the  Lord's  Supper  a  matter  of  particular  investigation. 
We  might  infer  this,  though  not  with  absolute  certainty,  from  the  fact 
that  wherever  the  question  related  to  the  eucharist,  he  always  began 
with  speaking  of  this  work.  But  it  is  quite  possible,  also,  that  the 
ofience  which  he,  as  well  as  others,  took  at  Radbert's  language,  was 
what  first  led  him  to  consult  the  work  of  Ratramnus,  and  that  the 
perusal  of  that  treatise  not  only  confirmed  him  in  his  opposition,  but 
induced  him  to  carry  it  still  further. 

Sometime  between  the  years  1040  and  1050,  he  began  to  speak 
fiEtvorably  of  that  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper  which  was  presented  in 
the  work  of  Scotus  or  of  Ratramnus,  and  to  represent  the  doctrine  of 
Paschasius  Radbert  as  contrary  to  reason,  to  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
and  to  the  older  church  fathers.  The  report  that  on  this  point  he  com- 
batted  the  common  opinion,  was  spread  by  his  numerous  scholars 
through  all  parts  of  France  and  of  Germany.^  It  came  to  the  ears  of 
his  early  friend  Adelmann,  then  archdeacon  at  Liege.  He  was  said 
to  teach,  that  not  the  true  body  and  the  true  blood  of  Christ  were  in 
the  Holy  Supper,  but  a  symbol  of  them.s  Adelmann  inquired  about 
this  of  his  friend,  in  a  letter  which  has  not  come   down  to  us.     Re- 

^  Pelngius  is  meant ;  see  Vol.  11.  p.  574.  ac  sanguine  Domini  aliter  quam  fides  ca- 

•  Martcnc  ct  Durand,  T.  I.  f.  195.  tholica  teneat,  scntire  vidcaris.  p.  5. 

•  For  unquestionably  everything  said  *  Non  esse  verum  corpus  CJiristi,  ncqne 
ftmid  these  controversies  respecting  the  verura  sanguincm,  sed  figuram  quandam  ot 
bookofScotus  applies  80  exactly  to  the  work  similitudinem.  From  these  words,  it  can 
of  Ratramnus,  as  has  been  demonstrated  in  by  no  means  be  gathered,  as  Stiiudlin  as- 
the  above  cited  dissertation  of  Lauf,  that  serts  in  his  Essay  on  Berengar,  in  the  Ar- 
we  certainly  have  reason  for  supposing  the  ehiv  fiir  alte  und  neuc  Kirohengcschicht€, 
two  writings  were  confounded  together.  II.  1,  that  Adelmann  had  heard  his  friend 

•  Adelmann,  then  archdeacon  at  Liege,  accuscdof  holding  Doeetic  views  of  Christ's 
wrote  him  the  report  was  everywhere  body.  The  point  in  discussion  here,  as  ap- 
spread,  ut  noi>  solum  Latinas,  verum  etiam  pears  from  the  coimection,  and  in  tlie  whole 
Teutonicas  aurcs,  inter  quas  tamdiu  pcre-  letter,  is  simply  the  relation  of  Christ's 
grinor,  rcpleverint,  quasi  tc  ab  unitatesanc-  body  to  the  euduirist;  the  object  is  to  show 
tae  matris  ccclesiae  divnlseris  et  de  corpore  that  the  trae  body  was  not  present,  bat  only 

VOL.   Ill  43 
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ceiving  no  answer  to  this  letter,  which  probably  never  nM 
its  destination,  he  wrote  him,  two  years  later,  a  secoDd  kils, 
earnestly  entreating  and  conjuring  him  to  restrain  ihst  pmriat  ei 
riosity,  wliich  would  not  be  satisfied  without  explainmg  andeo* 
prehending  everything.'  Certain  conversations  passed  also  betim 
a  bishop  Hugo,  of  Langres,  and  Berengar,  on  this  subject  h 
these  conferences,  the  latter  must  have  denied  the  doctrine  df  tmd^ 
stantiation,  and  spoken  of  a  spiritual  presence  of  the  body  of  Chnfci 
the  Lonl's  Sup|)er,  or  a  presence  to  the  eye  of  faith,  to  believers.  I« 
the  bishop  of  Langres  also  this  appeared  a  dangerous  error ;  and  b 
traced  it  to  the  same  cause  as  Adelmann  had  done.  For  this  leiiB 
he  afterwards  wrote,  and  a<ldressed  to  Berenger,  a  work  on  the  id^ 
ject,  in  which  he  treats  him  with  great  respect.*  In  this  woii,  he 
maintains  that  bread  and  wine  cannot  be  called  in  the  true  sense  bodj 
and  blood  of  Christ,  while  it  is  assumed  that  the  substance  ci  tte 
bread  and  wine  still  remain.  lie  finds  something  self-contradictoij  b 
the  language  of  those  who  talk  of  a  corpus  intellectuale.3 

Berengarius  hoped  to  find  a  more  favorable  hearing  from  lus  fiiend 
who  was  at  that  time  prior  of  the  monastery  of  Bee,  in  Normandj,  the 
celebrated  Lanfranc,  widely  known  as  a  restorer  of  scientific  culture 
in  those  districts.  He  was  surprised  to  learn  that  a  man  of  his  sprit 
should  so  zealously  defend  Paschasius  Radbert,  and  style  the  oppoate 
doctrine  of  John  Scotus  heretical.  Berengar  thought  he  could  not 
possibly  have  searched  the  sacred  Scriptures  carefully  enou^  on  this 
doctrine.  And  deficient  as  lie  felt  himself  to  be  in  this  respect,*  jet 
he  proi)osed  that,  before  such  judges  or  hearers  as  Lanfranc  mi^t 
ch<x>se,  they  should  enter  into  a  joint  investigation  of  the  subject. 
Until  this  should  be  done,  he  must  not  take  it  ill  of  liini,  if  he  said,  that 
if  John  JScotus,  whose  oj)iuion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  he  himself  ap- 
proved, must  be  considered  a  heretic,  then  with  the  same  propriety 
might  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustiu,  and  others,  be  considered  heretics.* 
Lanfranc    beuig    then  absent  at  Rome,  the  letter  did  not   come  first 

a  8yinlK>l  of  it.    Bcn.'n^'ar,  it  is  tnie.  al-  tun?  by  which  the  eucharist  is  disrinfraish<d 

way«i  iii-i-its  that  when  he  >|K'jiks  of  Christ's  from   other  sacraments   would  therel'Tbe 

Wlyin  the  eucharist,  he  means  iiothinj:  but  destroyed,  and  the  name  of  Itftntwrn.  or  of 

the  true  Inxly,  as  he  \Tas  far  from  everythinii:  any  other  sacrament,  mipht  jost  as  irdl  be 

like  Dixetism.      But  from   this   it  by  no  ai/pHed  to  it.     At  si   pauis  et  rini  sacrv 

means  ft>llo\\>  that  his  opponents  had  ever  inentum  ob  solum  sulutis  iH»ientiam  itim 

charrfid  him  with   holding   Docetic   opin-  nato  et  j)a.<so  unum  utoae  idem  e?t  simili- 

ions.  tor  auetori  nihil  refert,  hoc  .«!acnimentam 

*  lie  says  eliaraeteristieally :  Odit  Donii-  eodem  judieio  baptisnmm  vcl  es>c  vel  di- 
nus  nimios  serutatores,  and  as  proof  he  ad-  cere  vel  quicquid  in  ^acraInentis  sdlubritff 
duces  our  laird's  rebuke  of  Nieodemus,  celel)ratur.  See  his  Tnictaiu*  de  centre 
John  3:  10,  qui  baptismi  mystcrium  curiosi-  et  santruine  Christi,  Bibl.  patr,  Lugi  T. 
us  investij;ans  gravi  repuKus  eulo;;io.  XVIIl.  f.  417. 

*  lie  jver  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  who  *  Quaniumlibct  rudia  in  ilia  scriptnra.be 
on  many  accounts  was  entitled  to  the  ut-  says  of  himself;  from  which  expres>ioD of 
mo^t    respect,   in    quibusdara    revcrendis-  modesty,  however,  wc  can  bv  no  nieaib  ia- 

fiime                ,        , .     .        ^                .  '"'^'^  ^'!*^^  Berengar  did  not  at  that  Ume  fM 

^  Amonjr  other  objections,  he  states  that  certain  that  he   was  riirht.     The  contiary 

if  it  >honld  be  held  the  body  of  Christ  is  said  rather  is  expressed  bv  bis  laik.'uaije. 

to  be  in  the  eucharist  only  because  tlie  same  *  The  letter  published  bv  l^'Acherr.  in 

eavinj;  virtue  proceeds  from  this  sacrament  his  notes  to  the   Life  of  Xjuifianc,  in  tbd 

as  from  the  body  of  Christ,  the  peculiar  na-  edition  of  his  worka. 
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ibto  Us  own  hands.  Its  contents  were  known  in  Rome ;  and  at  a 
oouncil  held  there  by  pope  Leo  IX.  m  1050,  the  matter  was  brought 
forward  for  discussion.  Lanfranc  avers,  it  is  true,  in  his  relation  of 
Hieae  events,  that  he  was  compelled  to  clear  himself  before  ihe  coun- 
eil  from  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  which  was  thus  brought  upon  him.i 
But  it  is  plfidn  from  the  character  of  the  letter,  as  Berengar,  when  he 
accuses  him  of  prevarication,  rightly  asserts,^  that  such  a  letter  could 
not  have  furnished  the  least  occasion,  even  to  the  fiercest  zealot,  for 
throwing  upon  him  a  suspicion  of  that  sort ;  and  we  are  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  suppose  that  Lanfranc,  convicted  in  his  own  conscience  of  not 
having  treated  Berengar,  before  this  council,  as  their  ancient 
friendship  should  have  led  him  to  do,  and  perhaps  of  not  being  actu- 
ated by  the  purest  motives,  sought  to  palliate  the  matter  by  this  disin- 
genuous statement.  At  this  council,  Berengar  was  condemned  un- 
heard, as  a  heretic.  The  pope  himself,  however,  finding  it  impossible 
perhaps  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  injustice  of  this  procedure,  cited  Be- 
rengar to  appear  before  a  council  to  be  held  the  same  year  under  his 
own  presidency  at  Yercelli.  It  is  on  this  occasion  we  may  observe 
that  high  feeling  of  ecclesiastical  rights  which  had  ever  been  maintained 
in  France,  at  least  by  one  party.  The  defenders  of  these  principles 
advised  Berengar  not  to  obey  the  citation ;  since,  according  to  the  old 
eccleaastical  laws,  his  cause  ought  first  to  be  tried  in  the  French 
church ;  and  only  in  case  of  an  appeal  put  in  to  the  pope,  was  there 
any  authority  for  brin^g  it  before  his  tnbunal.3  Still  he  resolved  to 
obey  the  summons.  But  on  applying  to  king  Henry  11.  of  France, 
who  was  patron  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin,  of  Tours,  for  permission 
to  make  die  journey,  the  king,  taking  advantage  of  tiie  sentence  al- 
ready pronounced  upon  him  at  Rome,  caused  hun  to  be  thrown  into 
prison,  and  his  goods  to  be  sequestered.^  The  pope  did  not  attempt, 
however,  to  punish  the  French  king  for  this  contempt  of  his  authority, 
nor  to  procure  the  Uberation  of  Berengar.  He  did  not  even  put  off 
the  trial,  till  he  could  hear  the  defendant  Inmself.  A  single  passage, 
in  which  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper  was  called  a  figure 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  read  from  the  book  of  Ratramnus, 
was  sufficient  to  rouse  the  fury  of  the  zealots  in  the  council,  and  one 
of  them  cried  out  in  language  characteristic  of  his  party :  ''  Si  adhuo 
in  figura  sumus,  quando  rem  tenebimus  ?  "  (If  we  are  yet  in  the  fig- 
ure, when  shall  we  have  the  thing  ?)  The  book  was  committed  to  the 
flames.^  When  two  clergymen,  who  hiad  appeared  as  the  defendant's 
advocates,  began  to  speak,  they  were  interrupted  by  the  ftiry  of  the 
multitude,  and  the  pope  was  obUged  to  have  them  arrested  in  order  to 
save  them. 

^  In  his  tract  de  corpore  et  san^ne  dum  quae  nollns  extra  provinciam  ad  jadi- 

Domini,  ed.  Venet  f.  171.  cium  ire  cogendus  est,  personae  ecclesias- 

•  Berengar,  in  his  tract  de  sacra  coena,  ticae. 

Berolini,  1 834,  p.  36 :  Qua  fronte  hoc  Bcri-  *  Berengar,  1.  c  p.  42.    According  to  Be- 

bere  potuisti  1    Nee  sani  ergo  capitis  fuit,  rengar's  testimony,  p.  46,  heresy  only  fur- 

•liquid  contra  te  suspicari  de  scripto  illo.  nished  the  pretext ;  the  king  wanted  to  ex- 

*^ Berengar,  1.  c.  p.  41 :  In  quo  tamen  nul-  tort  money  from  him  to  bestow  on  a  worth- 
lam  papae  debebam  obedientiam.    Dissua-  less  favorite. 
Berant  Becondum  ecclesiastica  jura,  secun-  *  Berangar,  L  c.  p.  43. 
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But  besides  the  bishop  Eusebitis  Brono  of  Angers,  Berengar  lad 
many  other  friends  among  the  bishops  and  eminent  clergy  of  Fnnoe^ 
-who  efiectually  used  their  influence  to  procure  his  liberation  from  tKe 
king.^  Yet  the  persecutions  he  had  suffered  could  not  moderate  his 
zeal  against  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  nor  school  him  to  greater 
prudence.  He  felt  himself  impelled  to  defend  publicly  the  truth  stig- 
matized as  a  heresy.  He  offered  to  prove  before  the  king,  or  any 
other  one,  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  at  the  council  of  Vercelli  tlie 
doctrine  of  Scotus  was  unjustly  condemned,  and  the  doctrine  of  Rat 
bert  wron^^^ly  approved .8  Many  of  his  friends,  who  agreed  with  him  in 
his  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  who  were  alto- 
gether disgusted  with  the  fanatical  heat  of  the  zealots,  yet  disapproved 
the  bold  and  incautious  manner  with  which,  in  exposing  the  conduct 
of  the  heads  of  the  church  thus  far  in  this  matter,  he  dared  to  assail 
even  the  pope  himself  ;3  and  they  advised  him  to  be  more  moderate  in 
his  zeal,  to  wait  till  he  was  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  the  &idi 
that  was  in  him,  and  not  unseasonably  obtrude  his  opinions  before  men 
still  incapable  of  entering  into  their  deeper  spiritual  meaning ;  in  other 
words,  not  to  cast  his  pearls  before  swine.*  Berengar  followed  this 
advice  in  part.  He  declined  entering  into  private  conversation  on  tie 
disputed  doctrine  with  those  in  whom  he  could  discover  no  spiritual 
sympathy  with  himself ;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  earnestly  sought  an 
opportunity  to  set  forth  and  defend  his  doctrine  before  an  assembly  of 
bishops.  His  confidence  in  the  power  of  truth  inspired  him  with  a 
strong  hope  that  he  would  succeed  in  clearing  himself  before  such  an 
audience  from  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  and  in  obtaining  for  his  doctrine 
a  more  general  recognition.  His  confidence  in  the  power  of  truth 
made  him  overlook  the  invincible  difficulties,  which  he  would  have  to 

'  Thus  wc  find  a  letter  of  bishop  Frol-  acknowledges  him  to  be  a  witness  for  the 

lent  of  Senlis  (Silvancctcnsis)  to  Berengar,  truth;   and  expresses  the  wish  that  God 

which  expresses  great  regard  for  him,  ac-  would  carry  on  tlie  c:o<mI  work  begun  in 

knowledges  him  to  be  a  man  of  eminent  him  to  perfection.    He  writes :    Quod  in 

piety,  and  bogs  an  interest  in  his  prayers,  scriptuiis  tuis  dc  cucharii^tia  occepi  secnn- 

The  same  person  informs  him,  that  he  had  dum  mios  posuisti  auctores  bene  sentis  ct 

made  the  king  his  firm  fricn<l :  quod  mul-  cathohce  sentis.    But  then  he  adds :  sed 

turn  firmiter  acquisivi  tibi  gratiam  regis,  quod  dc  tanta  persona  (the  pope)  sarrile- 

Bercngar  himself  requests  Richard,  an  ec-  gum  dixisti  (that  is,  most  probably,  isking 

elesiastic  who  liad  some  influence  with  the  the  last  word  but  one  as  a  masculine,  that 

king,  to  procure  for  him  an  indemnification  he  had  called  Leo  IX.  a  sacrilegum,  as  we 

for  his  losses.     See  this  letter  in  D'Achery  find  that  he  actually  did  ;  see  his  work  De 

Spicileg.  T.  III.  f  400.  sacra  coena,  ed.  Berolinens.  p.  36,  near  the 

*  In  the  letter  above  cited  he  says,  that  end)  non  puto  ajiprobnndum,  quia  mnlta 

even  if  he  did  not  receive  that  indenmifica-  humilit^Uc  tanto  in  ecclesia  cnlmini  est  de- 

tion  from  the  king,  me  tamen  j)raesto  ha-  ferendum,  etiamsi  sit  in  ejusmodi  qaippiini 

bet,  in  eo  uno  servirc  regiae  majcstati,  ut  non jplene  elimatum. 

satisfaciam  secundum  scripturas  illi  et  qui-  *  That  old  friend  wrote  to  him,  in  his  own 

bos  velit,  injustissime  damnatum  Scotum,  name  and  in  that  of  the  abbot  of  Gones, 

etc.  (sec  above,  p.  336) :  Rogamns  etiam,  ni  so- 

'  Martenc  and  Durand  have  published  brio  in  Domino  semper  sapins.  neque  pio* 
in  the  first  volume  of  their  Thesaurus  no-  funditatera  scripturamm,  quibus  non  opo^ 
tus  anccdotorum  f  196,  a  remarkable  let-  tct,margaritas  scilicet  porcis  projicias,  prae- 
tor, with  the  suiKTScription :  Carissimo  ter  quod  de  ea  quae  in  te  est  Christi  fide 
B  . . .  suus  P  .  . . ,  which  latter  is  perhaps  omnibus  praesentibus  rationcm  reddere  p** 
Bcrengar's  obi  friend  the  Canonical  (Pri-  ratum  te  exhibeas. 
Mkerius)  Paulinus  of  Metz.    This  person 
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encounter  firom  the  prevailing  spirit  of  his  times.  Bis  opponents  also 
anxiouslj  waited  for  a  council ;  for  they  were  hoping  on  much  better 
grounds  they  should  be  able  by  this  means  to  put  down  eSectuaDj 
hoih  Berengar  and  his  erroneous  doctrines.  Nor  were  the  plans  of  the 
lealots  aimed  against  Berengar  alone,  but  also  against  his  more  emi- 
nent friends  —  those  who  agreed  with  him  in  their  general  bent  and  in 
iheir  opposition  to  £he  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  and  who  althoudi 
they  by  no  means  went  with  him  on  all  points,  yet  however  moderately 
they  expressed  themselves,  were  placed  in  the  same  category  with  him- 
self ;  such  for  example  as  bishop  Eusebius  Bruno  of  Angers.  It  was 
determined  by  king  Henry  I.  of  France  that  such  a  council  should  be 
held  at  Paris.  Still  many  of  the  most  violent  of  the  zealots  felt  di^ 
trustful  of  such  a  council  if  it  should  be  held  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  pope.  The  character  of  this  whole  class  is  revealed  bv  a  letter 
which  Deoduin,  the  tiien  bishop  of  Liege,  wrote  to  the  kmg.  He 
praises  the  king's  zeal  in  this  business.  But  he  was  a&aid  the  fiedse 
teachers  would  be  allowed  to  present  and  defend  their  opinions  before 
the  council,  as  if  the  matter  must  first  be  investigated,  when  the  truth 
was  that  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstajitiation  must  be 
regarded  as  decided  heretics.  It  was  his  opinion  therefore,  that  the 
only  question  now  to  be  proposed  was,  whether  they  would  recant,  or 
refusing  to  do  so  whether  they  should  suffer  the  punishment  they  de- 
served.^ If  on  the  other  hand  they  were  permitted  to  go  home  unpunr 
ished  from  the  council,  it  would  be  said,  they  could  not  be  convicted 
of  any  error,  and  thus  the  evil  would  be  made  worse.  But  as  it  was 
Deoduin's  opinion,  that  the  bishop  Eusebius  Bruno  followed  the  Bereur 
garian  heresy,  and  a  bishop  could  not  be  judged  without  the  concur^ 
rence  of  the  pope,*  he  therefore  thought  it  advisable  to  let  the  matter 
rest,  till  full  power  could  be  obtidned  from  the  pope  to  pass  judgment 
on  Eusebius  Bruno  as  a  bishop.^  The  representations  of  this  fierce 
zealot  could  not  prevent,  however,  the  meeting  of  such  a  council ; 
partly  because  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  law,  to  which  bishop  Deo- 
duin appealed,  was  by  no  means  universally  admitted  in  France,  partly 
because  bishop  Eusebius  Bruno  was  very  generally  esteemed  to  be  an 
orthodox  man.     The  council  of  Paris  therefore  was  actually  held.* 

^  Neqae  tarn  est  pro  illis  concilium  advo-  by  Gieseler,  seem  to  me  insnfficient — and 

candamf  quam  de  Ulorom  snpplicio  exqui-  in  this  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  with 

random.  Standlin  Archiv  fur  alte  nnd  nene  Kirchen- 

•  According  to  the  principles  of  the  new  geschichte,  II.  1.  —  to  prove  the  faUi^  of 
ecclesiastical  code,  formed  since  the  Pseu-  what  is  said  in  express  terms  by  the  aobot 
do-Isidorian  decretals  and  pope  Nicholas  I,  Darandus  of  Troanne,  a  contemporary,  in 
a  code  which  had  a  laree  party  in  its  favor  his  tract  De  corpore  ct  'sangaine  Christi, 
even  in  France,  though  mere  was  also  a  Bibl.  patr.  Lugd.  T.  XVIII.  f  437.  respect- 
par^  opposed  to  it  ing  the  convocation  of  such  a  council ;  though 

'  £i^  majestatem  vestram  omnes  exora-  his  report  cannot  be  pronounced  free  from 

tam  rellcmus,  ut  interim  illomm  impiam,  the  objection  of  inaccuracy,  especially  in 

sacrilegam  et  nefariam  assertionem  andire  dates.    Berengar^s  tract  against  Lanfranc, 

eontemneretis,  donee  accepta  Romanae  se-  which  is  now  published  entire,  and  which 

dis  andientia  damnandi  potestatem  habere-  throws  a  clear  ught  on  so  many  things  oon- 

tia.  Bibl.  patr.  Lnsd.  T.  XVIII.  f.  532.  nected  witib  the  history  of  his  controversies, 

^  The  reasons  a&eged  by  Lessing  in  his  makes  no  mention,  it  is  true,  of  this  ooun- 

Benogariiii  TvroDensis,  and  assented  to  dL    But  Uus  sflenoe  proves  nothingi  Ibr 

ASf 
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Berengar  set  out  to  attend  it,  taking  &k  opportimity  to  visit  his  tnnik 
in  Normandy.  But  he  determined  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  anjnew 
dbputes  concemiug  his  doctrine,  now  that  he  was  looking  forward  to 
a  public  justification  of  his  opinions  at  the  council  of  Paris.*  While  on 
his  journey,  however,  he  probably  obtained  such  information  respecting 
the  plots  of  his  enemies  at  the  council,  as  convinced  him  that  he  was 
not  to  expect  there  a  calm  hearing,  or  even  personal  safety.  He 
therefore  tiiought  it  expedient  to  keep  away.»  The  feaj-s  of  Berengv 
were  certainly  not  groundless.  If  the  account  given  by  Dorand,  ab- 
bot of  Troanne,  is  not  an  exaggerated  one,  the  council  of  Paris  not  on- 
ly condemned  Berengar  and  his  adherents  as  heretics,  but  decreed 
uiat,  unless  they  recanted,  they  should  be  punished  with  death. 

Such  was  the  perilous  situation  of  Berengar,  when  the  papal  legate, 
cardinal  Hildebrand,  came  to  France,  on  other  ecclesiastical  baaness. 
For  the  transaction  of  this  business,  a  council  was  held  in  1054  at 
Tours ;  and  there  the  cause  of  Berengar,  by  which  the  minds  of  men 
were  so  deeply  excited,  must  needs  be  called  up  again.  To  suppress 
such  a  heresy  seemed  to  the  bishops  a  matter  of  greater  importance 
than  sJl  others.  By  universal  acclamation  Berengar  was  accused  cS 
holding  that  only  bread  and  wine,  but  not  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
were  in  the  eucharist.  Hildebrand,  a  man  of  preeminent  vigor  aad 
decision,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  papacy,  did  not  mean  to  have  his  judgment  influenced  by  tli^ 
outcry  of  the  multitude.  He  granted  Berengar  the  calm  hearing, 
which  had  liitherto  been  denied  him ;  and  Berengar  convinced  the  te- 

nowhere  in  the  tract  docs  he  give  a  full  ac-  qaam  satisfacerem  in  co  episcopLs,  ad  qiios 
coant  of  the  ronnection  of  events,  or  take  contendeham,  secnnduin  cvaiisreHcam  ct 
notice  of  the  preceding  transactions  and  apostolicam  scrip turam.  As  Berenpar,  «f- 
controversies  in  France.  Another  arj^u-  ter  the  council  of  Vercclli  and  after  his  Ub- 
mcnt  against  the  trutli  of  Durand's  report  eration  (compare  the  words  ubove  died 
Leasing  finds  in  the  circumstance  that  ac-  from  his  letter  to  Richard)  immedijuelj 
cording  to  it,  an  intercepted  letter  of  Be-  proposed  that  his  doctrine  should  be  su^ 
rengar  to  his  old  friend,  the  Primicerius  jeeted  to  such  an  exninination,  it  i<<  moet 
Panlinus  of  Metz,  wjis  presented  l)eforo  the  suitable  to  refer  the  above  words  in  bis  let- 
council  in  proof  of  his  ncresy,  by  the  bishop  ter  to  Ascelin  to  a  council  which  was  to  be 
of  Orleans ;  while  according  to  Berengar's  held  about  this  time.  Besides,  if  be  was 
own  statement  (de  sacni  coena,  pag.  51),  speaking  here  of  the  council  of  Vercellihe 
the  bishop  of  Orleans  was  aftcn^ards  un-  would  have  mentioned  the  pope  with  the 
able  to  produrc  at  the  council  of  Tours  any  bishops;  and  the  circuitous  route  through 
evidence  whatever  against  Berengar,  but  Normandy  agrees  better,  to  say  the  letst, 
only  appealed  to  the  voice  of  common  ru-  with  a  joumev  from  Angers  or  Tours  to 
mor.  JSow  whether  the  statement  of  Du-  Paris,  than  wfth  one  from  the  same  plaoei 
rand  or  that  of  Berengar  be  incorrect,  or  to  Italy. 

whether  the  bishoj)  of  Orleans  contradicted  *  To  this  I  refer  the  words  of  Berennr 
himself  still  in  any  case  it  cannot  be  made  in  the  above  cited  letter  to  AscclinTjEt 
out  from  a  single  misstatement  of  this  kind  nunc  quod  apud  episcopos  agert  muctfteram 
in  a  relation  of  facts  by  a  man  who  was  un-  (which  therefore  he  was  uni^le  to  accom- 
questionably  passionate  and  prone  to  ex-  plish,  quia  non  tutum  erat)  vellem,  n  mUd 
aggeration,  tliat  the  whole  story  of  this  tutum  Jieret^  saltern  apud  vos  agere  in  an- 
council  at  Paris  was  a  fiction.  dientia  quorumcunque.  With  this  agrea 
*  To  this  journey  I  refer  Berengar's  what  Dnrand  reports,  that  Berenear,  tar- 
words  in  hi«  letter  to  the  monk  Ascelin  in  rore  perculsus,  did  not  appear  before  the 
Kormandy  (in  the  edition  of  Lanfranc's  council,  —  which  he  explains  of  ooiow 
works,  ed.  D'Achery  not  in  vitam  Lan-  from  his  own  point  of  view,  as  meaning 
franci,  f.  19.  ed.  Venet.) :  Per  vos  igitor  that  he  was  prevented  bjhis  cooaciouDtM 
transiens  disposueram  omnino  nihil  agere  of  guilt 
CUB  qoibiucnnqiie  de  enduSrii  tla,  pnmh 
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gate,  that  his  doctrine  had  been  misrepresented.  He  explained  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Hildebrand,^  that  he  recognized  the  bread  and  wine  af- 
ter consecration  as  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  The  legate  now 
agreed  with  him,  that  the  outcry  in  France  should  first  be  appeased, 
and  that  Berengar  should  then  accompany  him  to  Rome,  in  onler  that 
by  the  authority  of  pope  Leo  IX.  the  matter  might  be  set  forever  at 
rest'  He  stood  forth  as  mediator  betwixt  Berengar  and  the  councU. 
The  first  step  was  to  appoint  a  conunittee,  at  the  head  of  which  stood 
tiie  archbishop  of  Tours,  fi)r  the  purpose  of  ^ving  him  a  preliminary 
hearing.  Berengar  expressed  himself  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's 
Sapper  precisely  in  the  same  manner  to  them  as  he  had  done  before  to 
BUdebrand.  The  other  bishops  signified  that  they  also  were  satisfied 
with  the  explanation.  The  pcnnts  of  difierence,  probably  through  Hil- 
debrand's  influence,  were  not  brought  into  discussion ;  and  it  was  only 
required,  that  Berengar  should  mske  the  same  confession  before  the 
assembled  council.  This  was  done.  At  this  point  some  of  the  bishops 
began  to  manifest  a  suspicion  about  the  sincerity  of  his  confession,  and 
proposed  that  he  should  be  required  to  state  on  oath,  that  he  believed 
nom  the  heart,  what  he  had  expressed  with  his  mouth.  Bishop  Euse- 
bius  of  Bruno,  and  another  of  his  friends  urged  him  to  yield  to  the  cry 
of  the  multitude,  for  the  sake  of  restoring  peace.s  He  followed  their 
advice,  as  he  believed  he  could  swear  to  such  a  confession  without  de- 
nying a  angle  conviction  of  his  heart,  for  he  held  that  the  point  in  dis- 
pute between  him  and  his  opponents,  was  not  whether  bread  and  wine 
were  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  in  what  sense  they  were  so  ; 
and  as  he  believed  that  this  confession  could  with  more  propriety  be 
6Z[»^8sed  from  his  own  point  of  view,  than  from  that  of  his  opponents, 
a  point  on  which  we  may  speak  further  when  we  come  to  examine  his 
opmions.  But  his  opponents  represented  the  matter  differentiy.  Con- 
sidering it  solely  from  their  own  point  of  view,  and  unable  to  conceive 
how  the  bread  and  wine  could  be  said  to  become  body  and  blood  of  « 
Christ  except  in  the  sense  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  they 

^  With  regnrd  to  Hildebrand's  own  viows  waj  in  which  that  conversion  takes  place 

of  the  eachoristf  which  perhaps  maj  be  men  should  not  seek  to  inquire.    This  co- 

gBthered  from  his  conduct  in  tnis  contro-  incides  with  the  view,  whicli  evidently  lies 

fersj,  and  from  the  declarations  of  Euse-  at  the  basis  of  the  cardinal's  proceedings. 

Una  Bnino  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  we  But  whether  the  author  was  this  Hilde- 

fhonld  be  still  more  clearly  informed,  if  the  brand,  must  ever  remain  a  very  doubtful 

passaees  cited  under  the  name  of  a  ^magis-  question,  since  it  is  not  probable,  that  if  a 

ter  Hildebrand,"  from  a  commentary  on  the  man  whose  life  constitutes  an  epoch  in  his- 

ffOfpel  of  Matthew,  published  by  Peter  tory  wrote  a  commcntiuy  on  tlie  gospel  of 

ADuK  in  his  preface  to  the  Determinatio  Matthew,  it  should  have  been  so  entirely 

of  John  Porisiensis  or  l^ngens  asinum  foreotten. 

on  die  encharist  might  with  certainty  be  '^Cnjus  auctoritas  superborum  invidiam 

aicribed  to  cardinal  Hildebrand.    In  this  atqne  ineptorum  tumultum  compesceiet, 

fhignient,  after  an  investigation  of  the  dif-  thus  Berengar  himself  relates,  correcting 

fbrent  ways  in  which  the  conversio  of  the  the  certainly  inaccurate  representation  6t 

brMd  into  the  body  of  Christ  may  be  con-  this  event  by  Lanfranc,  in  his  second  tract 

eehred,  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at,  that  against  him  alreadv  referred  to,  p.  M)  et  leq. 

Biding  can  be  decided  with  certain^  on  ed.  Berolinens.     fiis  report  bears  on  m 

j^Tpomt,  that  the  convenio  therefore  is  the  &ce  the  stamp  of  truth. 

oidy  essential  part  of  the  doctrine,  namel}^  '  Ne  tanuutam  compesceie  popalaieDl 

diat  hi^ad  and  wine  become  body  ana  snffiigeraii,  saya  Berengar. 
blood  of  Glirist,  and  that  with  r^gmtotfae 
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represented  it  as  if  he  had  been  induced  by  fear  to  recant  his  opimoni 
before  this  council,  and  profess  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  as  thej 
called  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  as  if  he  was  then  restored 
to  the  communion  of  the  church  by  cardinal  Hjldebrand.^  Gon8^ 
qiientlj  when  Berengar  afterwards  proceeded  to  set  forth  and  defend 
his  doctrine  as  he  had  done  before,  he  was  accused  by  liiem  of  having 
denied  his  confession,  perjured  himself  and  relapsed  into  his  old  error. 
Quiet,  therefore,  could  thus  be  restored  to  the  French  church  only  ix 
a  short  time.  Ilildebrand,  it  is  true,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  em- 
ploy a  more  certain  and  powerful  means  of  securing  this  object  by  tak- 
ing Berengar  with  him  to  Rome ;  but  this  purpose  was  frustrated  bj 
the  death  of  Leo  IX. 

Berengar  at  length  determined  to  resort  to  this  means  lumself,  and 
in  1059,  during  the  papacy  of  Nicholas  II,  he  repaired  to  Rome.  He 
doubtless  hoped  that  he  should  enjoy  the  powerfid  protection  of  Hilde> 
brand ;  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  The  party  of  blind  lealots 
and  brawlers  was  too  mighty  for  him  in  Rome ;  the  very  phrase  ^  f^ 
itual  participation  of  the  body  of  Christ,"  excited  them  to  the  utniost 
fiiry.s  He  complained  to  the  pope,  that  he  should  be  left  exposed  to 
the  fury  of  these  wild  beasts.  After  having  voluntarily  undertaken 
so  long  and  painful  a  journey,  he  begged  the  privilege  of  a  palient 
hearing.  The  pope  said,  he  had  better  leave  the  whole  matter  to  ca^ 
dinal  Hildebrand.  But  the  truth  was  that  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  where 
Hildebrand  perceived  the  dominant  spirit  to  be  altogether  against  lum, 
and  where  many  even  of  those  who  were  otherwise  bound  to  him  by  the 
same  interests,  must  be  his  opponents  —  that  prelate  either  found  him- 
self unable  with  all  his  vigor  and  firmness  to  push  the  matter  throng 
with  the  same  ease  as  he  would  when  combatting  for  the  papistico- 
'  theocratical  system,  or  else  was  unwilling  to  venture  so  much  here 
when  he  had  other  interests  to  attend  to  of  so  much  more  consequenee 
•  to  liimself. 

Berengar  was  obliged  therefore,  in  the  year  1059,  to  appear  before 
an  assembly  of  113  bishops.  If  we  may  believe  his  own  report,  there 
were  even  in  this  assembly  many  likeminded  with  himself,  but  who  felt 
themselves  obliged  to  yield  to  the  superior  numbers  of  the  brawlers, 
and  dared  not  to  speak.a  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  question  his 
word,  for  the  thing  is  not  improbable.^  After  what  had  already  oc- 
curred, he  had  to  expect  the  worst.     A  confession  of  faith  drawn  up 

'  So  Lanfranc,  Gtiitmund,  Durand.  on  whom  he  reckoned,  tbongfa  he  exphdiu 

'  Berengar  says  concerning  him  in  his  this  in  his  own  way ;  namely,  that  they  bad 

second  book  against  Lanfranc,  p.  72:  Qoi  become  his  friends  for  other  and  extraoeoas 

nee  audire  potcrant  spiritualcm  de  corpora  reasons.    His  words  are :  Com  sab  NieolM 

refectionem  et  ad  vocem  spiritualitads  an-  yenisses  Romam  fretas  iis,  qui  plus  impen- 

res  potius  obturabant  sb  a  te  beneficiis,  qaam  ratione  a  te  andita 

'  Pag.  65 :  Qui  non  consensemnt  concil-  opem  tibi  promiserant    Lanfranc  de  cor- 

io  illi  et  actibos  ejus,  qui  veritatis  non  ig-  pore  et  sanguine  Domini,  c  IL    Both  may 

nari  et  ipsi  discipuli  Jesu  rerera  soli  syno-  nave  been  trae,  that  there  were  those  who 

dus  erant  dicendi,  tantum  propter  metum  when  students  had  enjoyed  his  assistance 

Jodaeomm  occulti.  (see  above,  p.  502)  and  those  also  wha 

^  Even  Lanfranc  eivea  it  to  be  under-  when  students  had  foUowed  his  spiritaal 

Stood,  that  Berengar  had  finends  at  Borne,  bent  tod  doctrines. 
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ly  one  of  the  most  narrow-minded  and  boisterous  zealots,  cardinal 
Humbert,  was  laid  before  him.  This  was  purposely  so  worded  as  to 
oat  off  all  possibility  of  resorting  to  a  spiritual  interpretation.  The  im- 
port of  it  was  substantially  as  follows :  that  the  bread  and  wine  after 
consecration  are  not  merely  a  sacrament,  but  the  true  body  and  the 
true  blood  of  Christ ;  and  that  this  body  is  touched,  and  broken  by  the 
hands  of  the  priests,  and  comminuted  by  the  teeth  of  the  faithful  not 
merely  in  a  sacramental  manner,  but  in  truth."i  As  Berengar  con- 
fesses, the  fear  of  death  unmanned  him ;  he  faltered,  and  taking  the 
oonfession  of  faith  in  his  hands,  prostrated  himself  witli  it  on  the  ground, 
tiiereby  signifying  his  submission  and  repentance.  He  committed  his 
writings  to  the  fiames  with  his  own  hands.'  They  now  eagerly  went  to 
nork,  as  Lanfranc  himself  says,  and  scattered  abroad  this  confession  in 
Germany,  France,  Italy  and  in  all  the  districts,  where  the  report  of 
Berengar's  heresy  had  spread,  in  evidence  of  his  recantation. 

Berengar,  however,  had  only  yielded  to  the  fear  of  death  for  thai 
imoment.  Returned  to  France,  he  once  more  taught  his  doctrine  with 
{he  same  boldness  as  before.  In  his  correspondence  with  Lanfranc, 
iriio  accused  him  of  denying  his  convictions,  and  of  downright  perjury, 
and  particularly  in  his  second  controversial  tract  against  Lanfranc,  he 
summed  up  the  arguments  in  defence  of  his  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  exposing  at  the  same  time  the  injustice  and  violence  with 
which  he  had  been  treated  at  Rome,  not  even  sparing  the  character  of 
the  pope.  "  In  him — said  he  of  Leo  IX.  —  I  found  by  no  means  a 
saint,  DY  no  means  a  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  not  even  an  upright 
man.  To  be  declared  a  heretic  by  him  I  account  as  nothing ;  for  he 
showed  himself  to  be  a  fool  both  in  this  and  in  other  matters."  ^  So 
in  his  other  writings,  he  styled  Leo,  not  the  pontifex,  but  the  pompifex, 
file  pompatick,  and  the  Roman  church  a  council  of  vanity  and  a  church 
<^  malignants,  —  not  an  apostolic  see,  but  a  seat  of  Satan.^  He 
dared  to  speak  of  the  frivolity,  the  ignorance,  and  the  unbefitting  man- 

*  See  opp.  Lanfranc,  f.  170.  daciter  ad  te  pervenit,  non  Habscripsi,  nam 

*  Lanfranc  represents  the  matter  thus,  at  de  consensu  pronunciorcm  meo,  nullng 
When  Berengar  came  to  Rome,  he  no  excgit,  tantam  timore  pracscntis  jam  mor- 
lonser  dared  defend  the  doctrines  he  had  tis  scriptnm  illud,  abs(]ac  alia  conscientia 
held,  and  of  his  own.  accord  requested  the  mea  jam  factum,  manihus  accept.  And 
pope  and  council  to  prcscril)e  for  him  the  p.  61 :  Con(itcor  et  ego  iniquitatem  raeam 
mith  which  he  should  confess.  He  then  Domino,  at  rcmittat  impictutcm  pcccati 
pnblicly  recited  the  confession  of  faith  mei,  quod  prophctica,  cvangelica  et  apos- 
drawn  ap  by  Humbert,  swore  to  it  and  sub-  tolica  scripta  in  igncs  conjicere  minime  sa- 
scribed  it    As  we  have  already  seen  evi-  tis  exhorrui.    Comp.  p.  73. 

dence  that  Ltmfninc  sometimes  distorted  '  Cum  dcsi[>eret  etiam  circa  alia.    See 

fillets  to  suit  his  own  particular  interest ;  as  the  second  tract  against  Lanfranc,  p.  34. 

Berengar  does  not  contradict  him  in  erery-  ^  So  states  a  contemporary,  the  anony- 

ikmg^  nor  attempt  in  any  way  to  explain  moas  author  edited  by  ChitHet,  in  BibL 

away  his  denial  of  the  truth  which  he  had  patr.  Lugd.  T.  XVIII.  f  835  :  Ultra  om- 

before  taught,  where  he  was  under  the  ne-  nes  haereticos  Romanos  i>ontifice8  et  sane- 

cessity  of  doing  it,  if  he  had  been  disposed  tam  Romanam  ecclesiam  verbis  et  scriptis 

to  vindicate  or  excuse  himself  at  the  ex-  blasphemare  praesumsit   Nempe  Sanctum 

pense  of  truth ;  and  as  he  does,  however,  Leonem  papam,  non  pontificem,  sed  pom- 

on  thU  point  so  openly  and  confidently  con-  pificem,  et  pulpiiicem  api>ellavit,  sanctam 

tradict  nim,  we  have  certainly  everv  reason  Romanam  ecclcsiam,  vanitatis  conciliam  et 

to  tmst  his  report  in  this  case  rather  than  ecclesiam  malignantium,  Romanam  sedem 

that  of  Lanfranc.    He  says,  correcting  the  non  apostolicam  sed  sedem  satanae  dictii 

latter*!  statement,  p.  26 :  Mana,  quod  men-  et  scriptis  non  timait  appellare. 
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ners  of  Nicholas  11,^  whom  he  described  as  the  tail  of  Ijing  projihti 
In  citing  the  decrees  of  the  older  North-African  coiumhIs,  lespeeag 
the  invalidity  of  the  baptism  performed  bj  heretics,  to  prove  thit  di 
majority  in  a  council  does  not  bj  any  means  always  detenmne  ibifc 
the  truth  is,  he  compares  with  bitter  regret  the  present  with  the  etiSer 
condition  of  the  church.  We  see  that  he  was  a  man  who  longed  fori 
reformation  of  the  church ;  but  doubtless  a  reformation  of  aiwdiff 
sort,  than  the  one  then  contemplated  in  the  plan  of  HildebnoL 
^^  That  time  —  said  he  —  when  religion  flourished  in  the  first  blooa 
of  her  youth,  was  a  time  when  men  distinguished  for  science  and  dig- 
nity of  life,  were  made  bishops  in  conformity  with  the  ecclefflasdetl 
laws ;  when  that  which  constitutes  the  greatest,  nay  the  sole  (Hnameot 
of  the  Christian  religion,  love,  had  not  yet  grown  cold  by  the  donnoi' 
tion  of  wickedness  ;  but  when  rather  by  the  glowing  fire  of  love,  iH 
impurity  of  heart  was  consumed,  all  darkness  of  the  understandiitf 
dispelled  by  the  purity  of  its  light !  —  But  in  the  times  in  which  God 
has  made  it  our  lot  to  live,  we  see  the  annihilation  of  all  religion— m 
see  the  sun  turned  into  darkness,  the  moon  into  blood.  We  see  bof 
all  confess  God  with  words,  but  deny  him  by  their  works — how  thej 
say  Lord,  Lord  ;  but  do  not  the  things  he  has  commanded  thenL**' 

Lanfranc  had  said  that  Berengar  at  Rome  was  induced  to  alter  bis 
opinion.  To  this  the  latter  replies :  ^'  Very  true,  human  wickediMi 
could  by  outward  force  extort  from  human  weakness  a  differeHt  om* 
fe$9ion ;  but  a  change  of  conviction  is  what  Grod's  almighty  agency 
alone  can  effect."  3  Lanfranc  had  reproached  him  with  an  impious  ict 
of  perjury.  Berengar,  who,  as  we  have  already  observed,  denied  diit 
he  Lad  ever  taken  such  an  oath,  replied :  "  Even  if  I  had  taken  it, 
yet,  under  the  compunctions  of  repentance,  I  should  not  have  consid- 
ered myself  bound  by  it.  To  take  an  oath,  which  never  ought  to 
have  been  taken,  is  to  estrange  one's  self  from  God  ;  but  to  retraci 
that  which  one  has  wrongfully  sworn  to,  is  to  return  back  to  (rod. 
Peter  once  swore  that  he  knew  not  Christ.  Had  he  persevered  in  tliat 
wicked  oath,  he  must  have  ceased  to  be  an  apostle."  4  "  By  what 
just  title  —  says  he  to  Lanfranc  —  wouldst  thou  be  a  priest  and  a 
monk,  if  thou  must  always  thus  refuse  the  least  pity  to  human  weak- 
ness V  5  Thou,  priest,  coldly  passest  by  him  whom  robbers  hare  left 
half-dead  ;  but  God  has  already  provided  for  me,  so  that  I  shall  not 
be  left  alone."  lie  compares  himself  to  Aaron  and  to  Peter,  who 
were  liable  to  the  same  rebuke.®  He  implores  of  all  his  readers  their 
considerate  compassion,^  not  because  he  had  been  a  false  teacher,  but 
because  he  had  been  moved  by  the  fear  of  death  to  cease  defending  the 
truth,  because,  at  the  command  of  the  multitude,  he  had  burned  writ- 
ings which  contained  nothing  but  gospel  doctrine.      He  constandj 

'  Nimia  levitate  Xicolaus  ille,  de  cujua  •  L.  c  p.  59. 

incruditionc  et  monim   iiidi^rnitato  facile  *  L.  c  p.  2S. 

mihi  erut  nun  insufficientcr  scrihere,  ut  sine  *  L.  c.  p.  61. 

injuria  do  illo  proj>oni  potuorit,  prophcta  *  L.  c.  p.  62. 

Erophctaiis  inendacium  ii)sti  est  caada.    In  ^  Mbcricordiae  viscera  mihi  comptti*^ 

U  second  tract  agaimit  Lanfranc,  p.  71.  tar  obsecro.  p.  62,                              ■""" 
•  Ifc  c.  p.  58. 
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;  maintains,  in  opposition  to  Lanfiranc,  that  the  voice  of  the  majority,  by 
I  ifbich  error  has  so  often  been  stamped  as  truth,  cannot  decide  as  to 
what  is  truth.     He  sets  the  small  mmority  of  wise  and  discerning  per- 
'  80D8,  possessed  of  the  consciousness  of  truth,  over  agidnst  the  multi- 
tado  ineptorum ;  —  the  church — he  said  —  stands  not  in  the  latter, 
'  but  in  the  former.     The  consciousness  of  truth  often  retired  into  a 
.  few  ;  seven  thousand  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.     He  reminded 
him  of  the  example  of  the  few  who  remained  with  our  Lord  when  all 
forsook  him ;  of  the  few  bishops  who  alone  resisted  Arianism  when  it 
OTerspread  the  entire  church,  m  the  times  of  the  Roman  bishop  Libe- 
rios,  which  few  alone  deserved  the  name  of  the  church,  the  name  of 
members  of  Christ.^     As  evidence  firom  his  own  times,  he  points  to 
the  multitude,  who  had  framed  to  themselves  crude,  anthropomorphic 
notions  of  God,  compared  with  the  few,  who  had  a  more  correct  un- 
derstanding of  the  unage  of  God  in  man.     ^'  Should  the  tnajority^ 
then,  decide  in  this  case ;  should  the  church  stand  in  the  majority  ?  "  ^ 
Thus  we  see  how  in  this  respect  also  Berengar  inclined  to  the  protest- 
ant  conception  of  the  church,  as  a  community  developing  itself  from 
within,  proceeding  forth  from  a  yriritual  and  common  appropriation 
of  divine  truth. 

Accordingly,  he  now  styles  the  doctrine  of  transubstautiation  an 
ineptioj  vecordia  vvlgi.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  asserted  that 
he  by  no  means  stood  alone  in  his  convictions  respecting  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  there  were  many,  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  who  abhorred  the 
error  of  Lanfranc  and  Paschasius  Badbert ;  3  and  even  the  declara- 
tions of  his  opponents  show  that  Berengar  was  not  wrong  in  saying 
that  the  number  of  those  who  thought  like  himself  was  by  no  means 
small ;  and  perhaps  many  of  those  who  in  their  own  way  had  como  to 
entertain  similar  views,  were  also  embraced  imder  the  common  hereti- 
cal name  of  Berengarians.^ 

He  went  on  with  his  work,  disseminating  his  doctrine  not  only  by 
what  he  wrote,  but  also  by  means  of  his  scholars,  through  France  ;* 
and,  as  a  teacher,  he  ever  continued  to  exert  a  wide  influence  both  in 
France  and  in  other  countries.®  It  turned  out,  perhaps  through  the 
influence  of  the  powerful  Hildebrand,  that  no  further  steps  were  taken 

'  Idonci  cum  paucis  vocari  ccclesia,  voca-  •  We  have  evidence  of  this,  also,  in  a 

ri  membra  Christi.  letter  of  the   Scholasticus  Goznchin,  of 

■  Nee  scntiendum  est  cum  eis,  quanquam  Mayence,  written  in  the  year  1060,  to  his 

infinitissimos  ad  eorum  comparationeni,  qui  former  scholar,  the  Scholasticus  Walchcr, 

circa  hoc  rectc  sentiunt,  negare  nemo  pos-  of  Lie^,  pablijihed  by  Mubillon,  in  the 

sit.     Vid  p.  54,  116.  4th  Vol.  of  his  Analccta.    The  old  pious 

'  Conscientiam  tuam  latere  non  potest,  and  faithful  teac^her  could  not  look  with 

quam  plurimos  vel  infinitos  esse  cujuscun-  complacency   upon    the    newly-awakened 

que  ordiiiiK  ct  dignitatis,  qui  tuam  de  sacri-  spirit  of  inqairy.    Ho  complains  :  Quidem 

ncioecclcsiacexecrenturcrrorematqucPas-  pscudomagistn  hac  iliac  per  Wllas  pagos- 

chasii.  p.  54.  i^ue  urblsquc  circumcursant,  novas  Pdalte- 

*  Vid.  Darand.  Troanens.  Bibl.  pair,  ni,  Pauli,  Apocalypsis  Icctiones  tradunt; 
Lngd.  T.  X  VIU.  f  437.  and  then  says :  vide  quam  sanae  doctrinae 

*  The  before  cited  anonymous  author  theologi  de  Tnronensi  cmcrgant  academia, 
says :  Hacresin  suam  clancnlo  per  discipu-  cui  praesidet  ille  apostolus  satanao  Beren- 
los  suos  osquequaque  non  cessayit  disse-  sarins.  He  calls  tnis  academy  the  Baby- 
minare.  loii  nostri  temporis.    Vid.  1.  c.  p.  383. 
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against  Imn  in  Borne.  Pope  Alexander  11.  amply  exhorted  luiii,]ii  i 
friendly  way,  to  forsake  his  sect,  and  ^ve  no  further  ofience  to  fte 
church  ;  to  which  Bcrengar  is  said  to  have  replied,  that  he  codd  not 
deny  his  real  convictions.^  No  doubt  it  may  have  been  the  caBe,a]flo, 
that  in  Borne,  as  well  as  in  France,  there  were  some  who,  foDoiing 
tiie  principles  of  cardinal  Hildebrand,  and  of  bishop  Eusebius  Bnmo 
of  Angers,  sought,  as  had  been  done  at  Tours,  by  uniting  the  tiro 
parties  on  Avhat  both  considered  as  essentials,  and  throwing  aaide 
those  points  which  were  matters  of  contention,  to  repress  the  G<mtro> 
versy.  The  very  words  of  Christ,  to  which  men  should  cling  iriA 
steadfast  faith,  without  prying  too  curiously  into  their  meaiung,  shcmld, 
in  the  view  of  the  persons  just  described,  be  this  all-uniting  sym- 
bol.8  The  bishop  of  Angers  expressed  himself  very  decidedly  on  tlus 
point.  Bcrengar  had  fallen  into  a  dispute  with  another  canomcal 
priest  of  Tours,  named  Gottfrid,  a  zealous  defender  of  the  doctzine 
of  transubstantiation.3  This  antagonist  he  proposed  to  refute,  by  cc^ 
tain  citations  from  a  well-known  work,  which  passed  under  the  name 
of  Ambrose,  De  sacramentis.  He  brought  me  matter  before  bishop 
Eusebius  Bruno,  requesting  that  the  debate  might  be  held  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  that  he  would  act  as  arbitrator.  The  bishop,  who  was 
anxious  to  see  a  stop  put  to  this  whole  controversy,  was  not  pleased 
with  the  proposal ;  and  took  the  opportunity  to  state  at  lengdi,  in  a 
letter  to  Bcrengar,^  his  own  views  respecting  the  whole  matter.  He 
expressed  his  regi*et  that  such  a  controversy  had  arisen  at  all,  and 
that  it  had  reached  even  to  Angers.^  Instead  of  entering  into  pas- 
sionate disputes,  it  were  far  better,  he  said,  to  abide  by  the  very 
fountain  of  trutli  itself.  According  to  that,  men  ought  to  believe  and 
confess,  that  by  the  power  and  agency  of  the  Word  by  wliich  all 
things  were  created,  after  the  consecration  by  the  priest  the  bread 
became  the  true  body,  and  tlie  Avine  the  true  blood  of  Christ.  The 
question  how  tliis  was  done,  he  repelled  ;  referring  it  to  God's  ahnighty 
power,  as  in  the  case  of  all  the  miracles  of  sacred  history.  If  it 
should  now  be  asked,  what  the  ancient  church  fathers  taught  on  this 
subject,  the  inquirer,  8upi)osing  him  quaUfied  for  such  investigations, 
should  be  referred  to  their  writings,  that  after  careful  examination 

*  This  is  stated  In-  Cliifflct's  Anon>Tnus  mcntioncm  fecistis,  satisfactura  est,  et  redi- 
Bibl.  piitr.  Lu^il.  T.  XVIII.  f.  385.  'rhcre  viva  pcsti.s,  quae  ncscio  quoram  improbi- 
was  hanily  any  occasion  for  inventing  a  late  exagitata  caput  extulerat,  domini  Bi- 
story  of  that  sort.  sonticensis  archicpiscopi  et  cniditoram,  qui 

•  It  is  clear  from  the  wonls  of  Eusebius  adfuerunt,  auctoritate  calcata  est 
Bnmo,  in  his  letter  nresently  to  be  cited,  *  As  Bcrengar  styled  it,  the  iiicptia  atqiie 
that  this  was  a  plan  actually  ]>ursued  by  insania  Lanfmnci. " 

many.    Besides  canlinal  Hildebrand,  the  *  In  the  work  of  Franciscns  de  Rote  de 

mpal  legate  Gerald,  and  the  archbishop  of  vita,  haercsi  ct  poenitcutia  Berengarii.'  An- 

Bcsan«:on,  had  acted  according  to  it    Hoc  depavi  1657.  p.  48. 

consilio  —  says  Eusebius  Bruno  —  queri-  *  Veritatis  asserendae  an  famae  qnaeren- 

monia,  quae   in  praesentia  Gcraldi  tunc  dae  gratia  nescio,  Deus  scit,  haec  orta  mo- 

legati  Bpud  Turonum  emersit,  sedata  est.  taque  quaestio,  postquam    Komani  orbis 

Hoc  consilio  eodcm  tumuhus,  qui  in  audi-  maximam  paene    partem    peragravit,  ad 

•ntia  domini  Eldcbranni  (Hiidebrandi)  in  nltimum  nos  cum  infami   longinqaomm 

**^m  civitate  etferbuit  sopitus  est,  hac  vc-  et  vicinonim  redargutione  acerrime  pnl- 

"^  confessione  cxactioni  principis  hi^ns  saWt 
oapeliulA,  cujus  in  vestra  epistoU 
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ind  a  right  xmderstaDding,  he  might  be  prepared  to  adopt  thankfully, 
and  Trithout  intermpting  brotherly  concord,  what  might  seem  to  him 
most  fullj  to  accord,  in  those  writings,  with  the  gospel  truth.  He 
was  far  —  he  said  —  from  despising  the  writings  of  the  fathers ;  but 
he  did  not  ascribe  to  them  the  same  authority  as  to  the  gospel.  Fcnr 
tihey  themselves  would  not  have  assented  to  this ;  and  he  did  not 
think  it  well  to  appeal  to  their  sayings,  to  decide  so  important  a  ques- 
tion ;i  because  by  improper  citations  from  the  fathers,  which  might 
chance  to  be  corrupted,  or  not  correctly  understood,  or  not  fully 
explored,  occasion  of  stumbling  might  be  given  to  the  church.^ 
Eiu)agh  would  be  found  to  satisfy  their  religious  needs,  and  to  settle 
and  confirm  their  faith,  if  men  would  but  hold  fast  to  those  simple 
words  of  Christ,  and,  at  the  same  time,  peace  would  be  preserved  in 
the  church.  He  concluded  by  declaring,  that  henceforward  he  would 
have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  any  dispute  on  this  matter  ;  either  as  a 
partisan,  a  hearer,  or  a  judge ;  that  he  would  never  attend  any 
synod  which  might  be  held  on  this  subject ;  for  the  case  had  already 
been  thrice  disposed  of  by  a  tribunal  in  that  province,  and  for  the 
fourth  time  by  a  definitive  sentence  of  the  apostolical  see. 

From  this  letter,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the 
real  views  of  Eusebius  Bruno.  One  thing  is  indeed  plain,  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  see  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  fixed  as  a  settled 
article  of  faith  ;  in  fact,  had  he  not  manifested  this  by  his  words  and 
acts,  he  would  not  have  come  into  the  reputation  of  making  common 
cause  with  Berengar.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  agreed  with 
Berengar  more  fully  than  he  cared  to  confess  in  this  letter.  Perhaps 
he  was  more  reserved  about  expressing  with  exactness  his  own  views 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  from  a  regard  to  existing  circumstances ;  for 
he  perceived  that  the  dotninant  spirit  was  too  strongly  inclined  to  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  to  leave  any  room  for  hoping  that  any 
good  could  be  eflfected  by  publicly  opposing  it.  He  was  convinced, 
that  such  open  opposition  would  only  serve  to  procure  for  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  a  more  speedy  and  certain  victory.  Perhaps  for 
this  reason  he  deemed  it  best,  to  fall  back,  for  the  present,  on  the 
words  of  the  institution,  as  a  check  against  any  further  determini^ 
tions.  But  assuredly  there  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
bishop  did  not  express,  in  this  letter,  the  entire  conviction  of  his 
iieart.  At  least,  in  what  he  said  about  the  authority  of  the  older 
church  teachers  in  settling  contested  questions  of  doctrine,  he  did  not 
shun  the  open  expression  of  his  sentiments,  notwithstanding  that  his 
language  might  give  ofience  to  many  of  the  more  bigoted  clergy.  In 
all  probability.  Ins  general  conviction  was,  that  nothing  more  could  be 
certainly  determined  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  than  that 

^  Porro  noB  non  patram  scripta  contem-  '  Ne  si  patrom  sensa  aat  aliqno  eyenta 

nentes,  sed  ncc  ilia  qua  evangeiium  legcn-  depravata  ant  a  nobis  non  bene  intellccta 

tes,  —  nequc  enim  ipsi  viventes  et  scribcn-  aat  non  plene  inquisita  inconvcnicnter  pro- 

tM  hoc  voluerunt  et  in  sais  opuscalis  ne  id  talerimus,  scandalum  illud,  quod  tantc^xsra 

fierot  voluerunt,  —  eonun  sententiis  salva  fugimos,  incorramos. 
qnaA  els  debetur,  reverentia  in  tantae  rei 
oifloeptatione  abstinemoB. 
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the  true  body  of  Christ  was  there  present,  and  that  in  this  UI  I  i 
there  was  enough  to  satisfy  the  religious  need.  In  seeking  to  deb  I  it 
precisely  the  /«/«•,  and  to  obtain  currency  for  subiectdve  views,  itt  I  « 
still  could  not  be  certainly  demonstrated,  the  Christian  feUoiriii!  I  ( 
grounded  on  an  agreement  in  essentials,  ought  not  to  be  distm  |  j 
And  when  Kusebius  Bruno  expresses  himself  thus  universallj  ngfA 
ing  tlie  right  use  of  the  older  church  fathers,  we  may  conclude  Al 
he  was  desirous  of  preserving  the  gospel  simplicity,  the  sober  jfft 
tical  bent  in  the  doctrines  of  faith,  and  that  he  was  by  no  meaBi» 
cUned  to  the  scholasticism  which  was  now  bursting  from  the  bud. 

But  Berengar's  zeal  was  not  to  be  restrained  within  the  Enili 
which  the  discreet  prudence  of  lus  bishop  would  prescribe ;  ind  b 
must  therefore  himself  contribute,  by  this  strong  reiiction  againsi  tk 
still  mightier  tendency  of  the  spirit  of  his  times,  to  hasten  its  triaiB|ik 
In  the  meantime  his  friend,  cardinal  Hildebrand,  had  become  pope. 
Perha|)s  he  attempted,  m  the  first  place,  by  his  legate  Gerald,  to  hiM 
the  controversy  settled  at  a  council  held  within  the  limits  of  FniM) 
at  Poictiers,  m  the  beginning  of  the  year  1076  ;  for  it  may  be  pn- 
Bumed,  from  what  Eusebius  Bruno  says  in  the  above  cited  letter,  litk 
regard  to  Gerald's  mode  of  thinking,  that  he  would  aim  to  bring  aboti 
a  compromise  after  the  same  manner  as  had  been  done  at  the  ooiuci 
of  Tours.     But  such  was  the  excitement  of  the  zealots  against  B& 
rengar  at  this  council,  that  he  came  near  falling  a  victim  to  it.i    Gie* 
gory  Vn.  having  failed  to  settle  the  controversy  in  this  way,  decaei 
it  necessary  to  cite  Berengar  himself  to  Rome.^ 

In  the  year  1078,  then,  Berengar,  in  obedience  to  the  pope's  dto- 
tion,  came  to  Rome.  Beyond  doubt,  it  was  Gregory's  intention  to  se 
cure  him  repose  in  the  same  manner,  as  had  been  done  at  the  couiKal 
of  Toui-s.  At  an  assembly  ou  All-saints-day,  he  induced  him  to  lavdoim 
a  confession  of  faith  similar  to  the  former ;  and  this  he  declared  to  be 

^  Forme  iritercin])tu«,  in  the  Clironicon  council  in  the  fjists  which  he  himself  al* 

Maxcntii  or  MolK-iuviLse.  Liiliki  Biliotheca  tended,  and  he  had  knowled^  ouk  of  the 

MaiiiiHrripioruiu  T.  JI.  t'ol.  212.  public  ininsactions,  not  of  wluit  h:i'd  before 

■  We  have,  it  is  true,  a  (hiailed  report  taken  place   l>et\vixt  Grejr«»rv  and  Berrn- 

of  these  remarkable  tnin>actions  oulv  fivm  gar.     He  says  :   Ultimue  'qnoque  ^nendi 

Bennjrar   himself,  publi>hed   by   >fartene  synodo  sub 'Orcj^orio  papa  1078.  nms  i/«5i 

and  Duraiul.  in  the  Nov.  the-aur.  au«'e<K>t.  iuti-rfuimu.s,  et  vidimus,  tiuamlo  Bcreng*- 

T.  IV.  f.  lO.S.  and  we  might  therefore  (pies-  rius  in  media  syiiodo  con^tilil  el  haereVin 

tion  the  credibility  of  a  witne>s  in  h\<  own  de   corpore   Domini  eorani  omnibus  pro- 

cau.'^e.    Jiut  wc  never  (ind  him  distorting  priae  manus   sacramento  aUlica\'it.    W 

the  facts  to  hi-  own  advantage ;  the  slate-  the  rej)ort  in  the   Chronieon  o(  Hmio  d« 

ment,  if  we  Uike  it  in  connection  with  the  Flavigny     directly     confirms     Berengar'j 

times,  contiiins  no  evidence  of  intenial  ini-  statement ;  for  it  is  clear  from  this,  lh*i  •* 

prolKihility,  and  the  trails  of  (Gregory  Vil,  the  last  synod  tJiorc  was  still  a  small  pint 

therein  depicted,  fully  harmonize  with  his  in  his  favor,  and  it  wjis  not  till  the  tUrd 

diameter.     Wc    shall    also    tind    in    the  day  of  the  meetinj?  that  the  yiartv  of  the 

charges,  which  were  afloat  against  Gregory  zealot.s  for  the  <lortrinc  of  iransuU-untii- 

VJl,  and  in  the  tirade  (»f  (anlinal  Henno  tion.  obtained  the  victory.    Quidam ?*« 

aguin.'«t  him,  a  great  deal  whiih  serves  to  the  Chnmicon  —  caeciiate  nimia  porrtilii, 

corroborate   Berengars   statements.      But  ti^uram  tantum  adstruebant  rerum  uhiita 

novvhen.'  doe.s  he  appear  to  be  contradicted  eocpit  agi,  priusquam    tcrtia   die  vcniaa 

by    other    credible    accounts.      ('hilHets'  foret  in  sniodum.  dcfecit  contra  veritaiea 

"  Anouyums"  merely  notices  what  was  of  niii.    BibL  Ms.  T.  I,  pars  altera  t  214  «t 

the  greatest  moment  to  him  —  the  general  215. 
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satisfactory  ^  enough  for  fhe  weak,  and  for  the  strong.  To  the  author- 
iW  of  Lanfranc  he  opposed  that  of  Damiani.  He  directed  the  works 
of  many  of  the  older  church  teachers  to  be  brought  forward,  and  their 
declarations  respectmg  the  Lord's  supper  to  be  laid  before  the  clergy, 
in  order  to  convince  them,  that  if  a  person  confessed  bread  and  wine 
were,  after  the  consecration,  the  true  body  and  the  true  blood  of  Christ, 
ibis  was  enough.  But  the  party  of  the  zealots  was  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  any  such  confession.  They  required  of  Berengar  some  other  proof 
of  his  sincere  orthodoxy ;  and  for  the  present  they  sought  occasions  for 
delay,  hoping  for  an  opportunity  to  effect  their  designs  under  more  fi^- 
▼orable  circumstances.  A  regard  to  his  own  interests  would  make 
Gregory  VII.  extremely  cautious  about  doing  anything  in  this  matter 
wluch  migiht  turn  the  pubUc  tone  of  feeling  against  himself,  and  excite 
the  suspicion  that  he  was  inclined  to  favor  the  erroneous  doctrine ;  for 
tlus  would  have  proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  prosecution  of  his 
most  important  plan ;  indeed,  this  charge  was  actually  lodged  against 
him  by  the  party  in  opposition.  To  accomplish  his  object,  without  re- 
qmring  Berengar  to  do  anything  contrary  to  his  convictions,  he  tried 
Tarious  expedients.  By  all  these  attempts,  however,  the  clamor  of  those 
who  insisted  on  Berengar's  public  profession  of  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation  and  condenmation  of  the  opposite  doctrine  could  not  be  ap- 
peased ;  the  only  way  left  for  Gregory  to  conciliate  the  zealots  was  to 
yield  to  their  demands.  Berengar  was  required  publicly  to  take  oath, 
that  he  so  thought,  as  he  professed  in  that  confession,  and  then  to 
prove  his  veracity  by  the  ordeal  of  the  hot  iron.  Already  he  was  pre- 
paring himself,  by  prayer  and  fasting  for  this  trial,  when  the  pope  in- 
formed him,  through  his  confidential  agent  the  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino, 
tfiat  tiie  trial  should  not  be  undergone.  The  pope  then  proposed  to  a 
monk  whom  he  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  that  by  rigorous  finsting  he 
should  prepare  himself  to  supplicate  the '  grace  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
whom  he  consulted  on  all  dubious  and  weighty  matters,  that  the  true 
way  in  which  the  contested  point  ought  to  be  considered  might  be  re- 
vealed.^ Afterwards  he  informed  Berengar,  that  tUs  monk  had  re- 
ceived as  an  answer,  that  nothing  more  ought  to  be  adopted  in  relation 
to  this  doctrine  than  what  was  found  written  in  Holy  Scripture,  and 
that  Berengar's  doctrine  was  in  accordance  with  Scripture  in  holding 
it  sufficient  to  say  that  the  bread  after  consecration  was  the  true  body 
of  Christ.  There  are  two  ways  of  interpreting  this  transaction.  Either 
we  must  suppose  that  Gregory  ventured  upon  a  pious  fraud  to  pacify 
the  multitude ;  or  that  he  really  believed  such  a  supernatural  decision 
had  been  given,  which  last  would  not  be  mconsistent  with  his  whole 
mode  of  thinking.  Once,  however,  Berengar  was  thrown  into  the  ut- 
most alarm  by  the  intelligence  that  it  was  the  pope's  intention  to  ^ve 

'  This  statement  of  Bereogar  is  corrobo-  that  the  pope  directed  two  cardinals  in  par- 
rated  by  what  Benno  says  in  his  Pasqnill  ticalar  to  ask  a  sif^^n  from  God.  This  agree- 
against  Gregory  VII. :  Jejunium  indixit  ment  between  two  men,  one  an  opponent 
cardinalibos,  at' Dens  ostenderet,  qnis  rec-  and  the  other  a  friend  of  the  pope,  would 
tiu  sentiret  de  corporo  Domini,  Komanane  of  itself  lead  os  to  conclude,  that  the  above 
cedeaiA  an  Berengarins }  and  then  he  states,  statements  are  founded  in  truth. 
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him  up  to  imprisonment  for  life,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  aS  »  1  » 
picion  from  himself,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  whole  dispute.  I 

The  opiKMite  party  contrived,  in  the  meantime,  to  have  Bereap 
detaine<l  in  liome  till  the  meeting  of  the  sjnod  usually  held  thma 
Lent.     At  this  synod,  they  hoi)ed  to  accomplish  their  deagoft  WM 
easilv  by  union  with  those  of  similar  sentiments  from  other  coaninMi  .  , 
And  here  the  thbg  was  actually  accompUshed  which  they  were  tt  1 1 
pecting  and  aiming  to  bring  about.     After  a  short  contest,  the  doctne 
of  transubstantiation  obtained  a  complete  victory.    The  confes^n  j» 
viously  laid  dawn  by  Berengar  was  agsdn  placed  before  him,  but  wi 
one  slight  alteration,  designed  for  the  purpose  of  precluding  false  mt» 
pretatiuns.    Instead  of  converti,  was  written  substantialiter  cooTerti; 
with  the  antithesis :  non  tantum  per  signum  et  virtutem  sacrament!, 
Bed  in  proprietate  naturae  et  veritate  substantiae.     As  he  carefid^ 
read  through  the  confession  of  faith,  a  sophistical  interpretation  tag* 
gested  itself,  whereby  he  might  explain  it  in  consistency  with  his  on 
views.    The  word  substantialiter  he  interpreted  as  meaning  salvi  hi 
substantia.     And  so  he  declared  hunself  ready  to  adopt  the  bjbM 
thus  altered,  with  hberty  to  interpret  it  after  his  own  manner.    Baft 
some  of  his  opponents  having  remarked  that  he  was  seeking  evaooaf, 
the  council  required  him  to  swear,  that  he  understood  this  con&flBOQ 
as  they  undenftooJ  ity  and  not  so  as  to  favorhis  own  opinion.     ToUaa 
Berengar  replied,  for  as  he  says  in  his  own  account  of  the  transadioB, 
"  the  comi)as8ion  of  the  Almighty  stood  by  me,  so  that  I  could  replj— 
that  with  their  understanding  he  had  nothing  to  do  ;  he  stood  to  ibt 
which  a  few  days  before  he  had  declared  to  the  pope."*    This  appeal  of 
Berengar  to  a  conversation  he  had  had  with  the  pope,  would  not  be 
likely  to  strike  the  latter  very  agreeably.    To  turn  away  all  suspcioB 
from  himself,  the  ix>j)e  yielded  to  the  zealots.    He  ordered,  that  Berenr 
gar  should  prostrate  himself  on  the  ground  and  confess,  that  he  had 
hitherto  been  in  error  in  that  he  had  not  taught  a  change  as  to  sob- 
stance.     Berengar  relates  the  se(|uel  as  follows :  "  Confoimded  by  4e 
sudden  maducss  of  the  i:>ope,  and  because  God  in  punishment  for  mj 
sins  did  not  give  me  a  stcadfaj^t  heart,  I  threw  myself  on  the  ground, 
and  confessed  with  impious  voice  that  I  had  erred,  fearing  the  pope 
would  instantly  pronounce  against  me  the  sentence  of  condemnatiaD, 
and  as  the  necessary  consequence,  that  the  populace  would  huny  me 
to  the  woi-st  of  deaths.    Said  1  within  myself:  all  who  wish  to  slay  thee 
boast  in  the  name  of  Christians.     It  will  be  thought  by  all  men,  thit 
in  destroying  thee,  they  have  done  God  service.     It  is  earaer  for  thee 
to  take  refuge  in  the  divine  compassion.     Only  deliver  th\'self  frMB 
violence,  and  out  of  the  hands  of  mistaken  men."     Upon  tliis,  the  pope 
commanded  that  he  should  never,  for  the  future,  presume  to  dispute 
with  any  one  nor  to  teach  any  one  concerning  the  body  and  blood  of 
the  Lord,  unless  with  a  view  to  reclaim  the  erring  to  the  faith.    After 
having  detained  him  some  time  longer  in  Rome,  the  pope  dismissed  hio 
with  two  letters,  one  recommending  him  to  the  protection  of  the  biahopl 

^  liic  milii  omnipotentis  miflericordia  non  delhit. 
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of  Tours  and  Angers,  and  a  second  addressed  to  all  the  faithful,  pro- 
Kioimcing  the  anathema  on  aU  who  should  presume  to  molest  Berengar, 
a  son  of  the  Bdhian  church,  either  in  his  person  or  his  estate,  or  to 
Btjrle  him  a  heretic. 

The  report  of  his  trial  at  Rome  which  he  drew  up  after  his  return 
piroves,  that  he  had  not  altered  his  opinions,  as  in  fact  we  might  pre- 
mxne  he  would  not  from  aU  that  goes  before.  That  which  occasioned 
bim  the  deepest  mortification,  was  his  denial  under  the  fear  of  death, 
of  what  he  knew  to  be  the  truth.  This  he  called  a  Bacrilegium.  He 
ooncludes  his  report  by  expressing  his  feelings  in  the  following  words : 
"  QoA  of  all  might,  Thou,  who  revealest  thy  almighty  power  especially 
by  forgiveness  and  compassion,  have  mercy  on  him,  who  acknowledges 
bnnself  guilty  of  so  great  an  impiety ;  and  you  also.  Christian  brethren, 
into  whose  hands  this  writing  may  come,  prove  your  Christian  charity ; 
lend  your  sympathy  to  the  tears  of  my  confession ;  pray  for  me  that 
fhese  tears  may  procure  me  the  pity  of  the  Almighty."  At  length, 
Beneible  that  he  could  effect  nothing  against  the  irresistible  spirit  of  Ihe 
times,  he  retired  to  a  solitary  life  in  the  island  of  St.  Cosmas,  near 
Tours,  where  he  reached  a  good  old  age,  for  he  lived  to  the  year  1088. 
In  after  times,  the  change  made  by  Berengar  in  his  mode  of  life,  was 
regarded  as  a  proof  that  he  abandoned  his  erroneous  doctrine,  and  did 
penance  for  it ;  but  we  may  far  more  naturally  refer  his  penitence  to 
tiiat  which,  according  to  the  confessions  just  quoted,  never  ceased  to 
be  i2ie  object  of  his  most  painful  recollections. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  give  a  more  full  and  distinct  explanation  of 
the  doctrine  of  Berengar.  He  contended  not  only  against  transub- 
stantiation,  but  against  every  notion  of  a  bodily  presence  of  Christ  in 
flie  Lord's  Supper,  drawing  lus  arguments  from  reason,  from  the  testi- 
monies of  Scripture  and  from  the  older  church  teachers.  Considered 
fipom  his  own  point  of  view,  the  intellectual  apprehension  of  a  clear  un- 
derstanding, such  a  notion  appears  to  him  altogether  absurd,  worthy 
only  of  the  ignorant  populace.  Paschasius  Radbert  and  the  populace 
he  always  conjoins.^  With  intense  indignation  he  noticed  those  le- 
gends of  Paschasius  Badbert  about  the  sensible  appearances  of  Christ 
after  the  consecration  of  the  eucharist,  which  were  immediately  veiled 
again  under  the  forms  of  the  bread  and  wine.*  The  words  of  the  in- 
stitution would  involve  a  falsehood  —  Christ  who  is  the  truth,  would 
contradict  himself,  if  the  bread  and  wine,  which  he  presupposes  to  be 
present,  were  no  longer  there.^  He  constantiy  maintained,  that  the 
confessions  which  he  had  been  forced  to  lay  down,  testified  for  him 
rather  than  against  him ;  for  to  predicate  anything  of  bread  and  wine 

^  Vnlgas   et  Faschasiiu,  iQeptns   ille  gnine  Domini  c.  XTV.  p.  1595) :  Fabala 

mcmachiifl  Corbiensis,  vulgas  et  cam  valgo  omni  catholico  andito  ipso  inaignlssima. 

insanientes  Faschasias,  Lanfrancas  et  qai-  See  the  book  De  sacra  coena.  p.  37. 
cnnqne  aUi   £p.  Adelmammm  p.  38  et  39.       '  Constabit  etiam  eum,  qui  ita  opinetor, 

ed.  ScHmid.  Christum,  qui  Veritas  est,  falsitatis  arguere, 

*'  He  remarks  of  one  of  these  statements  dum  simuUt,  panera  et  vinum  post  conse- 

about  an  apparition  of  this  kind  which  ap-  crationem  esse  in  altari,  cum  non  sit  in  eo, 

peared  to  a  priest  by  the  name  of  Peswil  nisi  ipduB  sensualiter  corpus.  1.  c  p.  299. 
(fse  PMchasiuf  Badoert  de  oorpore  et  aao- 
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presupposed  the  present  existence  of  these  sensible  objectB.^  Salgect 
and  predicate  must  both  alike  be  trae,  m  order  to  ti^e  truth  of  Ike 
general  proposition  which  they  express.  Now  when^  it  is  predicated 
of  one  thing,  that  it  is  something  else,  there  would  be  a  contradietka 
in  terms,  if  predicate  and  subject  must  both  be  understood  alike  in  the 
proper  and  literal  sense.  In  such  cases,  we  should  rather  understand 
tiie  subject  in  the  proper,  the  predicate  in  a  figuratiye  sense.  He  dtesin 
illustration  such  expressions  as  those  where  Christ  is  called  a  rock,  a  lamb, 
a  cornerstone.^  The  saying,  that  notwithstanding  the  annihilation  of  Hfb 
substance,  the  sensible  marks  of  the  bread  and  wine  might  still  remain,' 
he  pronounces  absurd,  —  an  assertion  destroying  the  very  concep&a 
of  nature,  of  the  creation  of  God,  by  introducing  into  it  an  absotafte 
contradiction.^  Paschasius  Radbert,  as  we  have  stated  before,  bad 
said,  that  the  only  reason  why  the  body  of  Christ  is  not  communicated 
in  a  form  perceptible  to  the  senses  was  that  the  senses  might  not  be 
shocked  at  the  sight  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  In  reply  to  this 
Berengar  observes,  the  ^' horror"  remained  the  same,  whether  the  fleah 
and  blood  appeared  to  the  senses  or  not ;  for  in  man's  sforit,  from 
which  all  the  feelings  flow,  is  the  very  seat  of  this  ^'  horror ;"  and  the 
thought  of  eating  a  human  body  was  the  very  thing  most  directly  cal- 
culated to  excite  this  ''  feeling."^  Christ's  body  is  at  present  ^biified 
in  heaven ;  it  can  no  longer  be  subjected  to  the  affections  of  sense ;  it 
can  therefore,  neither  wholly  nor  in  part,  be  produced  anew,  nor  be 
properly  communicated.  It  were  an  unworthy  trifling,  could  we  sup- 
pose it  true,  to  think  that  when  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  million  times 
distributed,  Christ's  body  descends  a  million  times  from  heaven,  and  re- 
turns back  as  often.  A  favorite  maxim  of  Berengar  often  cited  by  him, 
was  the  passage  from  St.  Paul :  "  Though  we  have  known  Christ  after 
the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know  we  him  thus  no  more,"  2  Cor.  6: 
16.  He  dwells  upon  the  words  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  Christ 
glorified  was  received  up  into  heaven  until  the  times  of  the  restitution 
of  all  things.  Acts  3;  21.®     Yet  Berengar  believed  it  might  be  said,  in 

'  In  his  last  statement  of  the  transactions  tropica  locatione  habere.    De  sacra  coena, 

in  Rome :  Quicunquc  enunciat  affirmatio-  p.  83. 

nem  hanc :  ])nnis  ct  vinum  post  consecm-        '  £a,  qnac  sunt  in  sabjecto,  as  it  was  ex* 

tioncm  sunt  (>or{)a8  Christi  et  sanprnis,  ne-  pressed  at  a  later  period,  the  accideoti& 
oessario  mcntitur,  si  affirmaiioni  huic  aufe-        *  Expressed  in  his  own  spirited  strle  as 

rat  vel  suhjcctos  terminos,  qni  sunt  panis  follows:    Socundnm    evangelicnm   ilhid: 

et  vinnm  post  consecradonem,  vel  praedi-  quod  ]>ens  conjanxit,  homo  non  seniiet, 

catos,  qui  sunt  corpus  Christi  et  sanguis,  convenientissimo  possit  inferri :  qaael>etti 

Martcne  et  Durund.  T.  IV.  fol.  107.  in  ipsa  eorum  constitutione  insepanbiln, 

'  The  Canon :  Ut,  ubicunque  nraedicatur  quantum  ad  sensum  corporis  es«e  institait, 
non  praedicabile,  qyL\&  tropica  locutio  est,  Lanfranci  vecordia  separare  non  debnit 
de  non  susceptibili,  alter  propositionis  tcr-  De  sacra  coena,  p.  190. 
minus  tropice,  alter  propno  accipiatur.  *  Horrcres  autem  non  secandam  quod 
Verbi  gratia :  pctra  Christus  crat,  inquit  deeipit  Lanfrancns  atqnc  Paacbasioji,  qnan- 
i^KMtolus,  constatque  suhjectum  terminum,  tnm  ad  solum  contuitum  ocaiamra  aed  qnaii- 
qui  est  petra  ilia,  quae  in  deserto  manavit  turn  etiam  ad  qnemcunque  sensam  corpo> 
aquas,  susceptihilem  ejus  praedicati,  quod  reum,  et  maxime  et  prinio  qaantum  ad  Bl- 
est Christus,  usquequaque  non  esse  ac  per  terioris  hominis  decus,  ad  intellectnalitatis 
hoc  apostolicam  illam  propositionem  sub-  contuitum,  ubi  primum  locum  babet  omni 
iectum  terminum,  quod  est  petra  propria  appetitos  vel  horror  et  maximam.  Bcroh 
locatione,  praedicatnm,  qnod  est  Christus,  gar.  de  sacra  coena,  p.  322. 

*  Christam  antem  ■wnndwin 
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%  eertain,  that  is  as  he  himself  explidns,  a  figurative  sense,  that  bread 
and  wine  are  the  body  of  Christ ;  here  agreeing  with  Ratramnus,  but 
intfa  this  difference.  He  did  not  understand  it  in  the  sense,  that  the 
diyine  Logos  communicated  himself  through  bread  and  wine,  and  that 
the  latter  in  so  far  became  identical  with,  and  took  the  place  of,  the 
body  of  Christ  as  the  bearer  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Logos  in  hu- 
manity ;  —  but  according  to  his  view  it  should  be  understood  thus,  that 
the  fiuthful  by  means  of  this  external  agn,  instituted  by  Christ  for  the 
TOiy  purpose,  were  therein  to  be  reminded,  in  a  lively  way,  of  the  fiict 
that  Christ  had  given  his  life  for  their  salvation,  and  that  they,  by  a 
believing  appropriation  of  these  sufferings  of  Christ  which  brought  sal- 
vation, wore  through  the  operation  of  the  divine  Spirit,  brought  into  a 
iruej  supernatural  communion  with  him,  and  had  as  lively  a  conviction 
of  his  presence  among  them,  as  if  he  were  bodily  present.  To  this 
spiritual  appropriation  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  in  believing  remem- 
mnce,  Berengar  referred  the  passages  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  John.i 
He  held,  that  those  passages  contained  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  appealed  to  the  fact,  that  in  common  life,  eating 
and  diinkmg  were  often  employed  figuratively  to  express  an  intellec- 
tual appropriation ;  and  that  tihiis  was  especially  the  case  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  he  shows  by  apposite  examples.^  Christ  does  not  de- 
scend Jrom  heaven,  but  the  hearts  of  the  faithfiU  ascend  dcvotionally 
to  him  in  heaven.'  The  body  of  Christ  is  received  wholly  by  the  in- 
ner man — by  the  heart,  not  by  the  mouth  of  the  faithful.^  The  true 
body  of  Christ  is  presented  on  the  altar ;  but  in  a  spiritual  manner, 
for  the  inner  man.  The  true,  the  imperishable  body  of  Christ  is  eaten 
only  by  the  true  members  of  Christ,  in  a  spiritual  manner.  The  pious 
receive  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  a  visible  manner,  the  external 
rign  (the  sacrament),  and  in  an  inviuble  manner  the  reality  which  is 
represented  by  the  sign  (the  res  sacramenti) ;  but  by  the  godless  the 
rign  only  is  received.^ 

Tit,  qui  eum  secundam  corpus  etiam  nunc  mone,  assolentissimam  in  scriptari%  andiri 

oorraptioni  vel  gcncratiom  obnoxium  con-  incorporalem  animnc  comestioncm  atqne 

ftitait  p.  94.    Omitto,  qaod  ipsi  sit  rcfd-  bibitionem,  ande  Christos  ipse :  qui  maa- 

tandnm  rationi  humanae,  quod  indignissi-  ducat  me,  etiam  nvit  propter  me.    Certom 

mum  Deo  esse  fa(.*iliimam  sit  enipiam  per-  est  autcm,  quando  haec  dicehat,  nihil  eum 

fidere,  qnicnnqno    sibi    confingit,   totum  de  sacramentis  altaris  constitnissc,  etiUnd: 

Christi  corpus  sensual  iter  adesse,  quando  ego  cibnm  habco  raanducare,  quern  vos 

oelebretar  mensa  dominica,  in  altari,  indis-  nescitis,  nbi  rcfectioncm  snam  sine  dubio 

dmnlabiliter  tali  figmento  sno  millies  mil-  conversionem  Samaritanae  et  populi  ejui 

liei  in  coelnm  revocat   quotidie,  corpus  acripi  voluit  cibi  nomine,  quae  profecto 

Chrifti  Indibrio  millies  miilics  (^uotidie,  cordo  manducatur,  non  dcnte.  p.  236. 

qnamdia  volvuntur  tempora  obnoxium  £&-  '  Ut  nullns  fidolium  cogitare  dcbeat  se  ad 

ot  corpus  Christi,  (jnod  constat  innegabili-  refectionem  animae  suae  accipere,  nisi  to- 

tsr,  qnamdiu  volvuntur  tempora,  sessnmm  tam  et  integram  domini  Dei  sui  camem, 

MM  ad  dexteram  patris.  p.  198.  non  antem  coelo  devocatam,  sed  in  coelo 

^  Ubi  dicit  Dominus :  nisi  manducaveri-  manentem,  ^uod  ore  corporis  fieri  ratio 

tii  camem  filii  bomini^  et  san^^iincm  bibe-  nulla  pcrmittit,  cordis  ad  vidcndum  Deum 

litia,  flagitium  aut  facinus  videtur  jubwe,  mundati  devotione  spatioHissima  nulla  in- 

ilgurata  ergo  loouUo  est  praedpiens,  pas-  dignitate  nnllis  fieri  prohibetur  ang^dis, 

ikmi  Domini  esse  communicandnm  et  soar  ad  quod  i  e.  cordis  dcvotionem,  ad  cordis 

Titer  recondcndum  in  memoria,  quod  caro  contnitimi  necessario  te  trahit  p.  157. 

qu  pro  nobis  crudfixa  et  rulnerata  sit  ^  L.  c.  p.  148. 

p.  16$.  *  Yeram  Christi  corpus  in  ipsa  menia 

*<^uaiiion8ita«oleiisiiieoiiuiiiaiiMr>  pnpooi,  fed  qtMtaalitor,  interiori  booini. 
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But  inasmuch  as  Berengar  did  not  consider  fhe  external  signs  mh 
Lonl's  Snpper  as  being  merely  an  accidental  medium  for  &eir  c» 
munion  with  Christ  to  be  received  through  faith,  but  as  tiie  yery  wA 
vm  for  this  communion  instituted  bj  Christ  himself ;  inasmuch  m  k 
transferred  the  divine  effect  thus  produced  in  the  believing  heirtl^ 
the  external  sign  itself  from  which  this  efiect  proceeded,  so  he  oorii 
adopt  in  his  own  sense  the  expression  convergio^  as  applied  to  the  brai 
and  wine.  He  could  saj,  a  change  does  in  fact  take  place  in  Ak 
bread  and  wine.  These  things,  to  the  believing  heart,  become  wiBf 
of  a  higher  nature.  They  produce  an  effect  there  which  tiiey  vsik 
not  have  i)roduced  by  their  natural  properties.  To  tiie  faithful,  ftej 
are  in  truth  the  body  of  Christ,  representing  as  thejr  do  to  faitfi,  to  dJ- 
Totional  feeling,  this  body  in  a  powerful  manner.  Hie  substance  tf 
ttie  bread  and  wine  is  not  indeed  destroyed.  This  would  have  beet 
not  a  conversio  but  an  eversio.  But  this  substance  itself  becomes  Ae 
conveyer  of  higher  powers  and  mfluences.  Thus  the  substance  po- 
ceeding  from  the  ori^nal  creation,  the  good  thing  of  nature,  remaitt; 
but  it  is  by  grace  transfigured  to  a  still  higher  dignity  and  powerJ 
The  natural  bread  can  do  nothing  towards  communicating  eternal  E6; 
but  that  relation  to  the  religious  consciousness  which  is  communicated 
to  it  by  means  of  the  consecration,  renders  it  capable  of  affecting  tlie 
life  eternal.*  In  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  is  of  far  less  moment  whaltte 
external  things  are  in  their  natural  qualities,  than  what  they  are  ai 
sanctified  by  the  institution  of  Christ,  and  what  they  are  as  sanctifiei 
by  the  consecration  .^  Availing  himself  of  the  equivocal  sense  i*- 
tached  to  the  Latin  word  conversion  he  introduced  otiier  agiufr 
cations  of  the  term  which  did  not  belong  to  this  case.^  But  the  kind 
of  ''  conversion  "  to  be  understood  here  was  more  exactly  designated 
by  the  term  sacrament,  by  the  word  consecrare^  which  was  hew  oa- 
ployed.  A  sanctification  accordingly  was  supposed  to  take  place  here 
by  the  act  of  setting  apart  and  referring  an  object  of  common  life  to 
a  religious  use,  and  the  raising  of  it  through  this  sanctification,  tto 
consecration,  to  a  higher  significance  and  dignity,  its  existin<»  nature 
not  being  destroyed,  but  used  as  a  support  for  something  higher  than 
itself.  Hence,  he  said,  it  had  happened  in  process  of  time,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  religious  language,  that  to  the  objects,  tins 

Vcmm  in  ca  Christi  corpus  ab  his  dun-  tnm  profanat  sacramenta  altarif.   He  pw- 

taxat,  qui  Chrisii  membra  sunt  spiritualiter  posely  avoids  so  representing  it  as  if  a  p*^ 

manducari.  —  Utrumquc  a  piis  visibilitcr  ticipation  in    the   outward  elements  ms 

sacramentum,  rem  sacramenti  invisibilitcr  absolutely  necesnarj  to  the  attainment  of 

accipi,  ab  impiis  autcm  tantnm  sacramenta.  everlasting  life.  p.  145. 

Letter  to  Adelmann,  c.  37  and  38.  '  Panis  iste  consecratione  suscepta  WA 

^  Panis  consecratus  amisit  vilitatem,  am-  est  aestimandus,  quantum   ad  sacrifidon 

isit  incffioaciam,  non  amisit  naturae  propri-  Christi,  secundum  quod   est  panis,  oooi 

etatcm,  cui  naturae,  quasi  loco,  quasi  fun-  enm  natura  formavit,  sed  secundom  qnoii 

damento  dignitas  divinitus  augeretur  et  ef-  eum  benedictio  corpus  Christi  esse  coosti- 

ficacia.    De  sacra  coena,  p.  99.  tuit  Secundum  quod  majus  in  eo  est,dieo 

•  IneflScax  erat  panis  natura  ante  conse-  te  corpus  Christi  ab  altari  acciperc.  p.  IW- 

crationcm  ad  vitam  aetcmam,  post  conse-  *  As  for  example  the  sense  of  coDVViti 

crationcm  efficax,  quia  sicut  ad  aetemita-  ad  aliquem,  conversio  =  a  change  in  wliidi 

tern  amissam  in  Adam  nemo  proficeret,  the  present  nature  of  the  thing  is  not  d^ 

nisi  rerbum  caro  fieret,  ita  nemo  Christia-  stroyed,  bat  raised  to  a  higher  aignitr  loi 

nsidimmortalitateiai«dit|Siperoo]iteiii-  duuncter.  p.  144.                      ^^-w 
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flanctified  bj  their  appropriation  to  a  religions  use,  was  transferred  the 
name  of  that  which  iiiej  represented  to  the  religious  consciousness,  sim* 
ply  because  for  the  reli^ous  consciousness  thej  possessed  this  meaning 
and  no  other  whatever.^  Thus,  for  example,  to  Gerald,  who  has  been 
made  a  bishop  by  consecration,  but  lives  a  life  unworthy  of  his  sacred 
calling,  we  would  say,  ^^  Remember,  thou  art  no  longer  Gerald,  but 
the  Ushop."  s  In  this  view  of  tiie  matter,  he  maintained,  that  the  ob- 
jection of  his  opponents  who  accused  him  of  representing  the  Lord's 
Dupper  as  nothing  more  than  a  sacrament,  involved  a  contradiction ; 
for  a  sacramentum  has  no  existence,  except  in  reference  to  a  res  sacra- 
menti.3 

This  view  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  unquestionably 
based  on  a  view  of  the  sacraments  generally,  directly  opposed  to  the 
jffevailing  bent  of  mind  in  the  church  of  this  period,  a  view  which,  had 
the  distinction  been  a  Uttie  more  clearly  drawn  between  the  outward 
sign  and  the  inward  thing,  must  have  eventuated  in  a  more  decided 
Disposition  to  the  superstitious  notion  respecting  the  magical  effects  of 
the  sacraments.  That  it  was  so  appears  particularly  from  the  follow- 
ing remarks  of  Berengar  on  the  Lord's  Supper  and  on  baptism  :  ^'  Our 
Ijord  Christ  requires  of  thee  no  more  than  this.  Thou  believest  thai 
out  of  his  great  compassion  for  the  human  race  he  poured  out  his  blood 
for  them  ;  and  that  thou,  by  virtue  of  this  faith,  wilt  be  cleansed  by 
his  blood  from  all  sin.  He  requires  of  thee,  that,  constantly  mindfiu 
of  tikis  blood  of  Christ,  thou  shouldst  use  it  to  sustain  the  Ufe  of  thy 
inner  man  in  this  earthly  pilgrimage,  as  thou  sustainest  the  life  of  thy 
outward  man  by  sensible  meat  and  drink.^  He  also  requires  of  thee^ 
that  in  the  faith  that  God  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give  his  only  begot- 
ten Son  as  a  propitiation  for  our  sins,  thou  shouldst  submit  to  outward 
baptism,  to  represent  how  thou  oughtest  to  follow  Christ  in  his  death 
and  in  his  resurrection.  The  bodily  eating  and  drinking  of  bread  and 
irine  —  says  he  —  should  remind  thee  of  the  spiritual  eating  and 
drinking  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  that  whilst  thou  art  re- 
freshed in  the  inner  man,  by  the  contemplation  of  his  incarnation  and 
of  his  passion,  thou  mayest  follow  him  in  humility  and  patience."  ' 

IDs  profound  conviction  of  the  importance  of  pointing  men  away 
from  the  externals  of  the  sacraments  to  the  essence  of  the  inwara 

^  Omne,  quod  sacratnr,  necessario  in  me-  ^  Exigit  a  te  Christus  Dominns,  at  cre- 

lios  provehi,  minime  ttbsami  per  corrap-  das,  misericordissima  ergo  hamanam  genus 

tioiieiii  snbjecd.    Berengar.  de  s.  c.  p.  116.  affectiono  esse  factum,  quod  sanguinem  fti- 

Vim  autem  verbi,quod  est  sacrare,  ad  reli-  dit  et  ita  crcdcndo  sanguinefm)  ejus  ab 

gionem  pertinere,  notum  est  omnibus,  et  omni  peccato  laveris,  exigit,  ut  ipsoro  eun- 

note  dicendi  genere  res  in  religione  conse-  dem  Christi  sanguinem  semper  in  memoriA 

crata  non  solum  res  consecrata  vel  sacro-  habcns,  in  eo,  quasi  in  yiatico  ad  conlicien- 

Bancta,  sed  dieitur  etiam  ipsa  sacratio  vel  dum  vitae  hujus  iter,  interioris  tui  Titam 

sacramentum.    Sicut  e^gius  aliquis  non  constituas,  sicut  extenoris  tui  vitam  in  ex- 

solom  Justus,  sed  ctiam  ipsa  justitia  contra-  terioribus  constituis  cibis  et  potibus. 

que  impius  non  solum  camaUs  vel  terrenus,  *  Dum  te  reficis  in  interiore  tuo  incamic 

Md  caro  et  terra  nominatur.    In  the  letter  done  verbi  et  passione,  ut  secundum  humil- 

to  Adelmann.  p.  42.  itatem,  per  quam  vcrbum  caro  (actum  eat, 

'  P.  178.  et  secundum  patientiam,  per  quam  sangni- 

*  Constat  enim,  si  fit  sacramentum,  nulla  nem  fudit,  interioris  tui  vitam  institnat* 

posse  non  esse  ratione  rem  quoque  sacra-  quanta  debes  bumilitate  quanta  debes,emi* 

menti,  p.  114.  neas  patientia.  p.  282  et  223. 
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Christian  life,  is  emphatically  expressed  in  the  following  remarks :  "  TJic 
sacrament  is,  indeed,  a  perishing  and  transitory  thing ;  but  the  power 
and  grace  that  operate  through  it  constitute  the  verj  channels  of  ete^ 
nal  lifo'to  the  soul.  Partaking  of  the  sacrament  is  common  to  mnj) 
but  the  communion  of  love  is  confined  to  a  few.  He  who  sincerely 
loves  the  Lord,  comes  to  the  sacrament  in  the  right  way.  The  wt 
commandment  is  love.  The  new  testament  is  the  promise  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven ;  the  pledge  of  that  inheritance  is  the  communion."  * 

With  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  stands  closely  connected  the  do^ 
trine  concerning  the  church ;  and  we  have  already  remarked  that  Beren- 
gar,  by  his  whole  dogmatical  tendency,  was  led  to  the  idea  of  an  m- 
visible  church  proceeding  from  the  common  spiritual  appropriation  of 
^vine  truth.  So  also  he  left  the  beaten  track,  in  allowing  freer  scope 
to  rational  investigation,  independent  of  the  authority  of  church  tradi- 
iion.  When  Lanfranc  accused  him  of  slighting  ecclesiastical  waAm^ 
ties,  he  repelled  the  charge,  but  at  the  same  time  remarked,  that  be- 
yond a  doubt  it  was  an  incomparably  higher  thing  to  exercise  reason 
than  to  employ  authority  in  the  search  after  truth.*'*  When  Lan- 
franc reproached  him  with  flying  to  dialectics,  he  replied,  "  I  do  not 
regret  having  employed  dialectics  for  the  clear  exposition  of  Ae  trotk ; 
even  Christ,  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  God,  did  by  no  means  de- 
spise it ;  for  we  find  him  using  it  for  the  refutation  of  his  advemr 
ries."  3  To  show  this  he  cites  Matt.  12:  27,  and  22:  46.  "ToJy 
to  logic,  is  the  same  as  to  fly  to  reason ;  and  he  who  placed  no  confi- 
dence in  that  gift,  whereby  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  re- 
nounced his  own  dignity,  as  well  as  the  power  of  being  renewed  in  the 
image  of  God  from  day  to  day."  ^ 

Berengar,  as  we  have  said,  disputed  the  truth  of  those  wonderftl 
stories  which  were  supposed  to  confirm  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiar 
tion.  For  this  reason  he  was  accused  by  his  adversaries  of  ente^ 
taining  an  aversion  to  miracles  generally.  Thus  one  of  his  opponents, 
archbishop  Guitmund,  of  Aversa,*  remarks :  "  He  who  denies  mira- 
cles, is  an  enemj'  to  the  church  ;  for  as  the  church  was  founded  on 
miracles,  and  is  built  up  by  the  same  means,  so  miracles  belong  to  the 
very  preservation  of  its  existence. «  He  therefore  who  denies  the  wk- 
acles  of  the  church,  destroys,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  the  verv  concep- 
tion of  the  church.     And  what  greater  folly  can  there  be  than  to  deny 

*  S^c  the  letter  nd  RicArdam  in  D'Ach-  son ;  he  calls  upon  men  so  to  nse  their  rfi- 

erv  Spicilep.  T.  III.  f.  400.  son  as  to  receive  him  into  themselves  iS its 

^  Ratione  aperc  in  perceptione  veritatis,  lij;ht.)  —  et  ajwstoln?*.  non  potiii.  inqnit  lo- 

incomparabiliter  suporius  esse,  qnia  in  evi-  qui  vobis  quasi  spiritualibus.     Com.  in  the 

denti  H'S  cit,  sine  vocordiac  cocci tate  nul-  letter  to  Adelmann,  pages  44  and  45. 

las  nejravcrit.     Bcrcnpir.   de  s.  c.  p.  100.  •  Snos  inimicod  arte  revincerc. 

Undo  i]>sc  Dominus,  adhuc  modicum,  in-  *  Ad  rationcm  est  confugere,  quo  qninoa 

quit,  in  yohis  lumen  est,  p.nibulate,  John  12:  confugit,  cum  secundum  rationem  sit  fir- 

35  —  (Since   it  can  hardly  l>e   cont»cived,  tus  ad  imaginem  Dei,  suum  honorera  reli- 

however,  that  Berengar  should  have  under-  quit 

stood  by  ♦'  the  li^^ht."  in  thi-*,  perhaps  im-  *  De  veritate  Enchari?tiae,  lib.  IH-KbL 

perfectly  preserved,  pa««sa>:e.  nothing  else  patr.  Lugd.  T.  XVIII.  lol.  459. 

than  reason,  we  nmy  pn>l)ably  state   the  •  He  applies  here  the  well  known  wofds 

train  of  thonght  in  his  mind  as  follows,  of  Sallu.st:  Imperiam  facile  his  trtibus  te- 

Cbrist  dcbignu  tes  himself  as  the  light  for  rca-.  tinetur,  qoibus  initio  partum  est. 
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miracles,  when  one  is  surrounded  by  them  on  every  side,  when 
one's  own  existence  is  itself  a  miracle  ?  "  >  The  writings  from  which 
such  miraculous  stories  were  derived,  Berengar  declared  to  be  apo- 
chiyphal.  This  was  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  most  grievous  charges 
against  his  whole  school.  The  writmgs,  it  was  said,  which  edified 
entire  Christendom,  some  a  few  presumed  to  reject,  merely  because  t/iey 
were  not  pleased  with  them.^  It  deserves  notice,^  tiiat  Berengar 
and  his  school  were  also  accused  of  denying  the  veracity  of  the  gos- 
1  narratives.  It  was  said,  that  according  to  him  it  ought  not  to 
believed  that  Christ  entered  the  room  where  his  disciples  were 
assembled,  while  the  doors  were  shut.  This  charge  was  no  doubt 
founded  in  part  upon  certain  erroneous  conclusions  from  statements 
wrongly  understood;  but  at  the  same  time  it  may  have  had  some 
foundation  of  truth.  When  Berengar  said,  the  body  of  Christ,  as 
such,  could  not  be  present  in  several  placed  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  perhaps  it  was  replied,  that  as  the  body  of  Christ  had  entered 
a  room  where  the  doors  were  shut,  in  contradiction  to  the  com- 
mon notions  respecting  the  nature  of  body,  so  it  might  be  present 
at  one  and  the  same  time  in  several  places,  being  in  fact  superior 
to  all  limitations  of  space.  Now  in  meeting  tliis  argument,  we  can- 
not suppose  Berengar  would  say,  as  he  did  in  replying  to  the 
argument  from  those  legends,  that  the  gospel  narrative  was  incredible ; 
but  he  might  take  the  Uberty  of  interpreting  the  account  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  from  his  opponents,  and  so  as  to  make  it  unnecessary 
to  suppose,  that  Christ  actually  passed  through  the  doors  when  they 
were  shut. 

While  Berengar  founded  an  important  school,  which  adopted  his 
own  views  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,^  he  at  the  same  time 
communicated  an  impulse  to  another  party,  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  which  party  perhaps  continued  to  act  independ- 
ently of  lus  own  peculiar  school.  Thus,  while  these  two  parties  agreed 
in  their  opposition  to  transubstantiation,  they  might  still  be  kept  apart 
by  other  differences  in  their  views  of  the  eucharist.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  doubt  that,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  an  opposition  dair 
ing  back  to  some  remoter  period,  had  been  handed  down  from  age  to 
age,  against  the  doctrine  taught  by  Paschasius  Radbert ;  yet  it  was 
no  more  than  natural,  that  all  the  opponents  of  this  doctrine,  however 
independent  they  might  be  of  Berengar,  should  still  be  named  after 
him,  as  their  head,  and  thrown  into  one  and  the  same  class,  as  Beren- 
garians.     There  were  many  who  denied  the  transformation  of  the 
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>  Hoc  ipsam  etiam  omnino  qaod  8niit» 
nonnlsi  ex  divino  miraculo  est 

*  Paacnli  minus  docd  et  animales,  says 
Onitmund. 

'  Probablj  an  allusion  to  the  zealous 
fltndy  of  the  ancient  authors :  Qui  pagano- 
rnm  libenter  historios  amplectnntur,  Chris- 
tianas histonas,  ouas  totius  amplectitor 
rnandns,  cassare  laborant 

«  Yid.  Guitmond,  f.  460. 


•  That  Berengar  had  many  followers, 
according^  to  his  own  declarations  and 
those  of  his  opponents,  quoted  on  a  former 
page  (515),  is  by  no  means  contradicted 
oy  the  fact,  that  he  is  also  reproached  with 
having  but  a  small  number  of  followers  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist ;  for  this  is 
to  be  understood  relatively;  the  number 
was  small,  in  comparison  with  the  great 
body  of  tbe  Christian  church. 
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bread,  but  supposed  that  the  body  of  Christ  became  muted  iridi  Ae 
unaltered  substance  of  the  bread  ;^  others,  who  were  offended  onljVj 
the  assertion  of  Paschasius  Kadbert,  tiiat  the  same  body  of  Ounit 
was  in  the  eucharist,  which  had  been  bom,  had  suflfered,  and  mei 
again.3  Utliers,  it  is  re{K)rted,  found  nothing  else  to  object  to  bat  the 
assertion,  that  even  the  unwortbj  communicants  received  the  bodj  of 
Christ ;  and  these  were  of  the  opinion,  that  such  commmucaatB  n- 
ceived  oulv  the  bread  and  wine.'  Indeed,  from  different  fonns  of 
expression,  men  may  have  framed  to  themselves  different  notions,  not 
understauiiiiig  them  precisely  in  the  sense  of  the  persons  who  «• 
ployed  tliem.  Thus  we  find  Berengar  himself  accused  of  alteriag 
lus  views,  where  doubtless  there  was  really  nothing  more  than  i 
change  of  expression,  with  the  same  essential  views  lying  at  bottom.^ 
As  to  tlie  rest,  it  was  impossible  for  Berengar,  at  the  pomdon  wluck 
he  mamtained,  and  with  his  own  more  spiritual  mode  of  apprehezuion, 
to  enter  into  the  whole  connection  of  thought  in  the  theoiy  of  hii 
opponents,  or  to  recogniie  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  wldck 
tu  him  a|)]>eared  altogether  antichristian,  that  strong  interest  of  Guii* 
tian  feeling,  and  <9f  the  Christian  habit  of  intuition  which  lay  aft  the 
foundation  of  it.  Yet,  to  the  defenders  of  the  doctrine  of  tniMib- 
stautiation,  the  very  thing  which  invested  this  doctrine  with  so  much 
importance  was  tliat  connection  of  ideas,  in  which  it  presented  itoeV 
to  tlieir  Christian  consciousness.  It  the  Lord's  Sapper  —  said  tliej 
—  contains  nothing  but  types  and  shadows,  then  Chiist  is  not  tn^ 
with  las  church ;  no  real  union  exists  betwixt  him  and  believen. 
To  them,  however,  it  seemed,  that  one  of  two  things  must  be  true. 
Either  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  remains  ;  then  these 
latter  are  the  reality,  and  only  types  and  shadows  of  Christ's  body: 
or  the  btxly  of  Christ  alone  is  the  real,  present  substance  ;  and  under 
bread  and  wine  we  liave  only  the  substance  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  though  it  appears  otherwise  to  sensuous  perception.  In  the 
case  of  tho.se,  within  whose  minds  this  doctrine  had  developed  itself 
out  of  tlie  depth  of  their  own  Christian  feelings,  the  Christian  ele- 
ment, seized  oil  the  side  of  feeling  and  intuition,  was  really  so  predo* 
miuant  as  to  have  a  reflective  influence  on  tlie  perceptions  of  the 

*  As  Guitinmul  stiitos  it,  1.  III.  de  cucha-  of  thought,  the  fif^ra  presnppo««d  then* 
ristiac  ^«;uT^lIn(.•nto.  nil»l.  patr.  Luqd.  T.  mcrtinwnti,  to  which  it  referred,  the  rwlrtjf 
XVIII.  f.  4t>l.  The  impanntiu  Cliristi  is  of  Christ's  Ixxly.  The  notion  of  in  imp»> 
a  Bimikr  n'pri'.scntation,  as  wc  rfmarked  natio,  as  ^-e  may  gather  from  the  prww- 
already  in  ilie  second  i>criod.  See  Vol.  II.  ing  remarks,  was  alto;^>thcr  foreign  from 
p.  671.  Berengar's  mind;    and   the  eharging  him 

•  Nonnulli  aliquanto,  ut  sibi  videntur,  witli  such  a  notion,  oertainlv  pit)ceed«d 
prudentiores  atciue  R-ligiosiorts,  i^ui  car-  from  a  false  intcr]>retntion  of  his  langotf^ 
nem  (juidem  dicant  e.vse  Christi,  —  sed  He  said  that  the  consecrated  bread  waiuie 
quandam  novam  (|uam  Iwnedictio  reccns  true  Inxly  of  Christ,  and  j-et  controvert^ 
creavit.  Durand  f  424.  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation;  hence 

»  Guitmund  1  III.  f.  404.  it  was  inferred,  that  he  could  only  nKtf 

^  See  Guitnmnd  1.  111.  f.  463,  that  he  an  impanatio.      If   ttuch  a  misconcepti<* 

taught  many  nihil  in  cil>o  altaris  nisi  am-  existed  on  thi.s  point,  then  we  miT  toft- 

brain  tantuin  et  tiguram  ha)>cri  ;  to  others,  elude  that  a  great  deal  which  was  »akl  i^ 

who  j)re.ssed  him  more  closely,  he  said  specting  the  several  opinions  of  the  Bcicl' 

iptum  ibi  corims  Christi  esse,  sed  impana-  garian^  is  liable  to  suapicion. 
tarn  latere;  but  in Berengar's  connectioii 
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lodQy  sense,  and  fhns  ilie  natural  itself  became  to  them  a  differe 
bmg.     To  their  transcendent  feeling,  the  body  of  Christ  was  tl 
ole  reality,  and  the  substance  of  the  bread  the  same  as  if  it  were  n( 
nresent.     Everything  was  transfigured  inco  the  heavenly ;  —  nothin, 
larthly  remained.     Hence  it  was  needless  to  ask,  what  had  become 
f  the  earthly  elements  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ?  —  the  wliole  hac 
lassed  up  into  the  form  of  the  spiritual.^     Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see, 
low  from  the  same  essential  contents  within  the  Christian  conscious- 
less  arose,  in  accordance  with  the  different  forms  and  grades  of  cul- 
ure,  the  different  modes  of  apprehension  which  were  peculiar  to 
ierengar  and  to  his  opponents.     Both  agreed  in  believing,  that  in 
he  Lord's  Supper  the  essential  thing  upon  which  all  depended,  was 
he  cordial  reception  of  Christ ;  and  agam,  that  it  is  the  eye  of  faith 
ilone,  which  here  beholds  Christ.     But  to  the  cautious,  reflecting 
Serengar,  who  recognized  the  rights  of  the  understanding  no  less 
han  those  of  the  feelings,  it  must  seem  absolutely  needful  to  separate 
ind  carefidly  distinguish  the  divine  element  apprehended  by  faith 
rom  the  natural  elements  perceived  by  the  senses.     His  opponents, 
m  the  other  hand,  in  whom  this  discriminating  faculty  of  understand- 
Dg  was  rej)ressed,  or  wholly  overpowered,  by  the  transcendent  ele- 
oent  of  feeling,  could  never  bring  themselves  to  allow  of  any  such 
listinction.     It  could  only  appear  to  them  as  a  cold  abstraction,  an 
vacuation  of  the  whole  mystery.     Standing  at  this  position,  faith 
erceives  o/^/y  the  body  of  Christy  the  substance  of  the  bread  is  no 
nger  Viere.^    What  practical  importance  came  to  be  attached  to  the 
c trine,  regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  appears  from  the  following 
rds  of  the  pious  Guitmund.3    ^^  What  can  be  more  salutary  than 


FVom  this  point  of  view,  wo  should  dclirando  confingere,  in  difirestionis  corrap- 

smplate    the  controversy  aUo  which  tioncm  rcsolvitur,  scd  magis  in  mentibns 

^ne  on  since  the  time  of  PAschoKios  utcntium  vitam  salutcmqae  efficocitcr  ope- 

<ert,  al>out  the  (juestion  whether  what  ratar.  Durand.  Troanend.  de  corp.  et  sang. 

t  savs.  Matt  15:  17,  could  be  applied  D.  f  421. 

t  which  is  received  in  the  eucharist,  '  Crede,  ut   vidcas,  says  Durandos,  f. 

might   seem   to  lead  to  offensive  427,  nam  crederejam  corde  est  vidcre. 

jfions.    But  here  it  was  necessary  '  Guitmund,   Lanfranc's    disciple,   had 

elude   all    that  was  sensuous   and  made  himself  generally  esteemed,  for  his 

'    from    the    thoughts  ;   everything  piety  and  learning,  while  a  monk  in  the 

be    viewed    in    the    light   of    a  monastery  of  St  Leufroy  in  Normandy. 

spiritual,    intuition.      Nequo    de  His  sovereign,  William  duke  of  Normandy. 

subire  crcdenda  est  (caro  Christi)  afterwards  king  William  the  Contiucror  of 

et    injuriae    incommoditatem,  sed  England,  wished    to   transfer   him,  with 

I  spiritaalcm  refund!  virtute  divina  many  others,  from  Normandv  to  the  new 

neni.     Ut  cnim  Deus  et  homo  Je-  kingdom,  and  to  bestow  on  him  a  bishopric 

>tus  impieta  hiunanae  redcmptio-  in  that  country.    But  Guitmund  iilformed 

nsatione  a  morte  ad  vitam,  ad  in-  the  king,  in  very  Itold  language,  that  he 

Qcm  exocssit  a  corruptione,  ita  could  not  obtrude  himself  as  a  bishop  on 

:  divinum  ac  coeleste  sacramen-  a  foreign  people,  whose  language  and  cns> 

immerito  creditur  a  specie  visi-  toms  he  aid  not  understand,  by  means  of 

rejMjiite  transformari,  quod  solus  a  person  who  had  destroyed  so  many  of 

Vcre  inter  manus  ministrorum  their  relatives  and  friend's,  and  who  had 

lem  specicm  coelesti  commercio  deprived  them  of  their  property  or  free- 

ejusdem  sacramenti  etiam  visi-  dom.   Goods  obtained  by  robbery  ho  could 

;,  videlicet  ut  tantum  fiat  sacra-  not  receive,  being  a  m'onk.     He  looked 

I  est  ex  toto  sanctitas  ac  vita  upon  -all  England  as  an  estate  acquired  by 

Nee  ut  pravi  quique  aadent  robbery ;  and  he  feared  to  touch  any  part 

I.  45 
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■ach  a  faith  ?  Purelj  receiying  into  itsdf  ihe  pore  and  mmpk 
akme,  in  the  consciouaness  of  poBseaamg  8o  ^(ofioiis  a  ^ft,  it 
irith  the  greater  vigilance  against  am ;  it  glows  with  a  man 
km^ng  after  all  righteousness ;  it  strives  every  day  to  escape  6oa 
the  world,  as  the  enemy  of  its  Lord,  and,  repoaiiig  with  fbUer  tnHtoo 
promises  which  are  secured  by  ao  great  a  pledge,  it  atriveB  with  me 
oonfidence  and  with  more  ardent  aspirations  after  (3od,  to  eobraoe  m 
imclouded  ^i^on  the  very  fountain  (n  life  itself."^ 

n.    In  thb  Greek  Church. 

The  Greek  church  enjoyed,  it  is  true,  one  great  advantw  om 
that  of  the  West,  in  possessing  a  culture  transmitted  from  atu  older 
times,  which  had  not,  as  yet,  become  utterly  extinct.  In  the  eoa- 
Bciousness  of  this,  the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  look  down  inA 
supercilious  contempt  upon  the  Latin  church,  as  one  that  anbuled 
among  barbarians.  But  the  Western  church  possessed  an  advant^B 
fhr  outweighing  the  dead  matter  of  traditional  learning,  in  die  fr» 
and  vigorous  principle  of  a  new  sjnritual  creation,  vrhich,  with  laferior 
means,  could  bring  about  vastly  greater  effects.  Of  such  a  priiid|)ie, 
which  might  have  infused  life  into  the  inert  mass  of  its  leannng,  ttft 
Greek  church  was  destitute.  Since  the  last  half  of  the  ninth  oeatarf, 
and  under  the  patronage  of  the  emperor  Badtius  Macedo  and  Ik 
successors,  scientific  studies  among  the  (Greeks  had  indeed  g^bed 
a  new  impulse ;  but  still  the  want  of  that  animating  prindple  coold 
not  thus  be  supplied.  In  all  departments  of  Theology,  the  historical, 
the  exGgetical,  ihe  dogmatical,  to  collect  and  arrange  the  transmitted 
stores  of  the  more  living  intellectual  development  of  earlier  times, 
without  subjecting  them  to  any  ori^al,  self-active  elaboration  of 
thought,  was  therefore  the  predominant  tendency.  As  a  representir 
tive  of  theological  learning  among  the  Greeks,  in  the  last  half  of  ilie 
ninth  century,  we  may  take  Photius,  —  the  celebrated  author  of  da* 
compilation  of  criticsJ  excerpts  from  the  two  hundred  and  ei^tj 
works  which  he  had  read,  intituled  the  Bibliotheque  :  —  of  Us  charac- 
ter, labors,  and  fortunes,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 
His  correspondence*  evidences  the  wide  range  of  his  researches  on 
theological  subjects,  and  the  high  authority  in  which  he  stood  as  a 
man  of  learning  among  his  contemporaries.  He  was  resorted  to  alike 
by  the  laity  and  the  clergj,  for  the  resolution  of  all  sorts  of  questioos 

of  it    He  warned  the  king,  bj  pointing  to  Opinam    Angliae     prftedam    amatorftoi 

the  example  of  curlier  and  iprcater  revolu-  mundi  quoid  quisqiiiluu  derelinqna   V^ 

tiood  among  the  nations,  and  to  the  futc  of  ram  paupertatem  Christi  ama    At  a  lUff 

earlier  conquerors.     lie  admonished  lum  periuNd  he  made  a  joamej  to  Italr,  wbo* 

not  to  be  dazzled  by  earthly  sacccss,  but  to  ne  was  highly  honored  by  Gregorr  VD, 

be  constantly  mindful  of  death,  and  of  the  and  made  a  cardinal ;  afterwards,  l>y  pf* 

account  he  must  render  to  the  supreme  Urban  II,  he  was  made  archbishop  a  w 

Judge  of  all,  for  his  administration  of  the  Neapolitan    town  Averaa.     Vid.  Oderid 

government  committed  to  his  care.    He  Vitalis  historia  ecdeaiastica,  L  Y.  c.  17« 
recommended  him  and  his  family  to  the       '  Gnitmund  1.  II.  f.  464. 
diTine  grace,  and  begeed  that  he  might  be       '  l^bliahed  by  Riduad  MootMEoe  (Mot- 

poonitted  to  letnm  btdL  to  JNormandy.  tacntiiii),  bjahopof  Mor^MJt.  hSlm,M> 
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rtaining  to  theology  and  exegesis.    The  most  distinguished  exegeti- 
author  was  Oecumenius,  bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thrace,  who  flourished 
ur  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  and  wrote  a  celebrated  Gommenr 
y  on  the  New  Testament. 

There  were  two  causes,  strictly  connected  with  each  other,  which 
)eciallj  contributed  to  hinder  the  healthful  and  free  evolution  of 
}  church  and  of  theology  among  the  Oreeks :  the  despotism  of  the 
il  government,  befor  which  everything  crouched, —  the  bishops 
^mselves  not  seldom  consenting  to  act  as  its  himible  instruments ; 
i  the  extinction  of  the  sense  of  truth,  the  spirit  of  insincerity, 
eady  a  predominant  trait  which  had  stamped  itself  on  the  entire 
\  of  the  people,  and  was  continually  appearing  in  the  fulsome 
iggerations  of  their  ordinary  language.  Thus  acuteness  and  leam- 
;  could  be  employed  as  weapons  of  sophistry,  to  uphold  despotism  and 
jehood.  Men  could  prove  anything  they  wanted  to  prove.  Know- 
ige  without  a  soul,  instead  of  presenting  any  check  to  the  prevailing 
)erstition,  walked  quietiy  by  its  side,  or  was  even  employed  to  sup> 
rt  and  defend  it.  But  from  the  Christian  consciousness  itself  there 
1  already  gone  forth,  in  the  preceding  period,  during  the  contro- 
rsy  about  images,  a  reaction  against  one  particular  branch  of  super- 
ion,  which,  if  it  could  only  have  made  some  further  progress  and 
>re  fully  evolved  the  spiritual  tendency  of  which  it  was  the  manife&* 
ion,  would,  doubtiess,  never  have  stopped  with  attacking  this  ^gle 
)erstition,  but  would  have  introduced  a  radical  revolution  into  the 
ole  state  of  the  church  and  of  theology.  And  a  reaction  of  the 
ne  sort  sprung  up,  for  the  second  time,  in  the  present  period. 
it  the  two  causes  above  mentioned  still  operated,  to  prevent  a  favor- 
le  issue  to  this  reaction  ;  for  superstition  stood  in  cdliance  with  the 
gning  spirit  of  insincerity,  and  despotism  was  not  fitted  to  cany 
ih  a  reaction  successfully  to  its  end ;  it  would  only  convert  into  a 
the  truth  itself,  which,  contrary  to  every  law  of  spiritual  develop- 
;nt,  it  would  thrust  upon  men  by  force.  Besides,  such  attacks  on 
3er8tition,  which  were  wholly  negative  in  their  aim,  and  directed 
iy  against  a  single  branch  of  it,  while  the  common  root  of  all  super- 
tion,  in  the  minds  of  the  people  and  of  the  church,  was  left  unr 
iched,  could  not  possibly  succeed.  A  true  reformation  was  impoe- 
le,  until  the  true  essence  of  Christian  faith  should  be  revived, 
nging  about  a  regeneration  of  the  national  mind,  and  by  that  very 
tans  the  consequent  expulsion  of  all  the  elements  foreign  to  pure 
ristianity.  Accordingly,  the  issue  of  the  controversies  about 
^es  in  this  period,  was  such  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  under 
>  existing  condition  of  the  Oreek  church,  and  from  the  way  in 
ich  these  controversies  were  actually  conducted.  But  even  sup- 
dng  this  reaction  could  have  been  carried  to  its  furthest  extent,  and 
)  spiritual  tendency  from  which  it  sprung  could  have  been  fully 
ireloped,  it  would  still  remain  a  question,  whether,  in  the  prevailing 
Tuption  of  the  times,  this  further  progress  in  the  way  of  negation 
uld  not  have  superinduced  a  spirit  of  scepticism  still  more  than  a 
rit  of  faith. 
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We  win  now  proceed  to  a  nearer  conraderation  of  fhia  reidiaik> 
•elf,  in  the  history  of  the  second  controyersj  concemmg  images. 

We  remarked  towanls  the  close  of  the  oontroversj  aboat  images  k 
the  preceding  period,  that  although  image-worship  in  the  Greek  ehodi 
had  obtained  the  victory,  and  the  opposite  party  had  been  crashed  bj 
the  government,  yet  the  principles  of  the  iconoclasts  had  become  too 
securelv  fixed  in  the  minds  of  both  ecclesiastics  and  lavmen,  to  be  £^ 
lodged  at  once  by  tyrannical  dictation.  There  were,  as  it  is  reported 
in  a  document  of  tiiese  times,  concealed  iconoclasts,  who  to  avovl  pf- 
ing  offence,  complied  externally  with  the  forms  of  image^wonhip ;  asd 
others  who  even  ventured  to  express  their  convictions  publicly,  btmah- 
ing  all  images  from  their  churches,  and  having  nothing  in  them  boi 
naked  walls ;  who  discarded  every  sensuous  medium  of  worship,  and 
were  for  simply  elevating  the  thoughts  to  Grod  in  the  prayer  of  die 
spirit.^  The  great  neglect  which  from  motives  of  policy  was  shown  to 
the  iconoclasts  by  the  second  Nicene  council,^  served  to  promote  fte 
succeeding  reactions  of  the  party.  For  the  truth  was,  that  mnhitiidei 
of  the  party  had  submitted  in  that  council,  to  the  dominant  power,  and 
consented  to  a  recantation  which  they  might  afterwards  excuse  mMkr 
the  softer  name  of  accommodation  (oixom/imx),  merely  for  the  nkeof 
retidning  their  bishoprics ;  and  these  were  only  waiting  for  some  &i»> 
able  i)olitical  change,  to  reavow  publicly  the  {»inciples  they  had  aerer 
relin(piished,  and  to  labor  more  zealously  than  ever  for  their  propagi' 
tion.'  The  change  so  earnestly  desired  by  this  party  took  place,  vtan 
Leo  the  Armenian,  a  man  from  the  bosom  of  the  armv  in  which  wi4 
the  memory  of  iconoclast  emperors  had  been  transmitted  an  attachment 
to  tiieir  religious  principles,  placed  himself,  in  the  year  813,  on  the 
imperial  throne.  It  was  already  noticed  with  surprise,  that  wden  the 
patriarch  Nicephorus  invited  him  to  give  the  church  by  a  written  cofr 
fession  of  faith  in  accordance  with  the  church  orthodoxy,  the  customaij 
pledge  of  security,*  he  {)ut  it  off,  doubtless  not  without  a  purpose,  til 
after  his  coronation.  The  patriarch  probably  dared  not,  on  account  of 
this  denial,  to  refuse  the  ceremony  of  coronation  to  an  emperor,  lAo 
already  had  the  |X)wer  in  his  hands ;  perhaps  at  the  moment  he  sofr 
pected  nothing.  But  when  three  days  afterwards  he  again  invited  the 
crowned  cuii)eror  to  do  the  same  thing,  the  latter  contrived  in  some 
way  or  other  wholly  to  evade  it ;  for  as  in  a  confession  embracing  the 

*  See  the  Inicn-iew  of  the  pfttrian*h  Nice-  aaiTO  role  alperiKoi^  Kaipov  naXiv  imvM 

phorus  with  llio  (Mnperor  Ijs>  the  Amie-  dpa^dfitvoi   rr/v  olKciav  dviraeiHiiav  ^aA^ 

niiin  ill  the  LitV  of  this  patriarch.  comiKx-ifd  rrurtpov  uveveuaavro.       ILmlain.  T.  V. 

bv  the  Deacon  Ipiatius,  Manh  l«3th,  ^4%  f.  990. 

and  in  the  CollcTtion  uri^inum  renunque  *  That  the  patriarch  should  require  mA 

Con«itamiii<)|K)litHiiaruiu   uianii)iilus,  pul)-  a  confession  of  him,  is  not  to  be  rcniided 

lished  hy  Iraiic.  Combelis.    rnrin,  1G64.  as  a  mark  of  sa.«ipic>ion.  since  pvidentlr^ 

pac.  162.  wa«  one  of  the  customarv  fonnalid^  ob* 

■  See  Vol.  III.  p.  2.32.  ncncd  by  every  ucw  emn'^ror  on  enteii*; 

'  Im|>ortaiit  infurination  with  repard  to  upon  his  povenunent.     This  in  cleari/  »• 

the  coniiectiun  of  these  cvent.>i  is  supplied  plied  in  the  language  of  the  historiinJo* 

by  Niccta.s  in  hi«i  life  of  the  patrian'h  Ipiia-  iteph   Genesius,  tcar-u    ro   i-dtHdv  i^cs^ 

tins,  when  speaking  of  the  ])nHeedings  of  ifjidf  r tfff/iovf  nitrreuc.  I.  L  ed- Iiafhimr^ 

tiM  secoiui  council  of  Nice,  he  says :  ineo^ff  pag.  86. 
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whole  orthodox  fiedthy  the  confirmation  of  image-worship  and  the 
demnation  of  the  iconoclasts  could  not  fail  to  be  included,  he  w 
either  have  to  give  up  his  own  convictions,  and  should  he  afterw 
undertake  to  do  anything  against  images,  incur  the  charge  of  per 
and  of  a  fraud  practised  upon  the  church,  or  he  would  be  obUgc 
declare  at  once  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  that  he  could 
make  the  usual  confession  on  the  subject  of  images,  thereby  ca 
forth  at  once  the  controversy  on  this  subject,  which  he  had  good 
sons  for  avoiding.  But  the  patriarch's  suspicious  if  not  awakene^ 
the  first,  would  of  course  be  aroused  by  this  second  denial  of  the 
peror.  The  emperor  before  he  attempted  to  do  anything  for  the 
pression  of  images,  wished  to  be  still  further  confirmed  in  his  own 
victions,  and  to  be  provided  with  the  means  of  rebutting  the  object 
which  might  be  urged  by  the  defenders  of  their  worship.  He  tl 
fi>re  consulted  with  a  few  ecclesiastics  of  his  own  persuasion,  ar 
particular  he  directed  one  of  them,  John  the  Grammarian,  to  brin, 
gether  a  coUection  of  declarations  from  the  older  church-fathers  oi 
subject  in  question,  —  measures  which  of  course  would  only  sen 
strengthen  him  in  his  own  views.  Once  while  he  was  attending  oi 
vine  service,  the  words  were  recited  from  Isaiah  xl. :  "  To  whom 
will  ye  liken  God,"  etc.,  upon  which  the  iconoclasts  about  him  sei 
on  the  passage,  endeavored  to  persuade  him  that  it  was  a  voice  : 
tbe  Almighty,  calling  upon  him  to  destroy  the  worship  of  idols. 
December  therefore  of  the  year  814  he  began  to  make  preparal 
toir  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs.  He  sought  gradually  to 
over  the  patriarch  Nicephorus,  a  zealous  defender  of  image-wors! 
at  least  so  far  as  that  the  first  step  against  images  might  be  taken  ^ 
out  resistance  on  his  part.  Summoning  him  to  his  presence,  he  ii 
dnced  the  subject  with  cautious  reserve,  saying  nothing  about  his 
repngnance  to  images,  but  dwelling  upon  the  disposition  which  pre 
ed  among  the  people.  "  The  people  —  said  he  —  take  offence  at  im 
worship ;  they  look  upon  its  prevalence  as  the  cause  of  the  public 
fortunes,  of  the  disastrous  defe^rtfi  we  have  suffered  from  infidel  natic 
—  and  so  far  as  the  army  was  concerned,  he  may  have  said  the  ti 
He  therefore  begged  the  patriarch,  considering  that  such  was  the 
position  of  the  public  mind,  to  give  lys  consent  that  those  images  w 
were  placed  in  inferior  situations  might  be  removed  .^    But  wheD 


*  Nicephorus  was  descended  from  a  fam-  the  deacon  Ignatius,  13  March ;  ii 

ily  of  most   devoted  image- worshippers.  Greek  original,  in    the    second    vol 

aiB  father,  one  of  the  imperial  secretaries  March,  in  the  Appendix,  f.  705. 
uder  Constantine  Copronymos,  incurred        '  Td,  x^f^V^  nepieXufiev.    Possibb 

the  latter's  displeasure,  when  it  was  discov-  may  mean,  as  it  seems  to  hare  been  n 

ered,  that  he  kept  images  in  his  house  and  stood  by  many,  "  Let  us  do  away 

worshipped  them.    He  was  scourged,  de-  image-worship  altogether,  as  a  low,  ur 

posed  and  banished  for  refusing  to  renounce  thy  thing ;"  but  we  can  hardly  suppos 

faniige-worship.  Nicephorus  himself  shared  emperor  would  express  himself  so  ha 

in  the  triumpn  of  image-worship,  as  impe-  concerning  imacfes,  when  it  was  his  d 

ikl  commissary,  at  the  second  Nicene  coun-  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  patriar 

cfl.    He  next  became  a  monk,  and  was  ele-  the  gentlest  manner,  and  to  induce  hi 

Ttted  from  the  monastic  life  to  the  patriar  consent  merely  to  an  oUovofua,    It  u 

chal  dl^tj.    See  his  lifo  by  hii  fcfaoUur,  ter  to  nndentand  by  x<^^  limply  th 
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patriarch,  who  had  good  reason  to  fear  that  one  step  in  yieldmg  mdd 
soon  lead  to  another,  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposition  which  n- 
qnired  him  to  suit  his  conduct  to  the  public  tone  of  feeling,  the  mfb^ 
TOT  demanded  of  him  an  express  warrant  firom  Scripture  in  &Tor  d 
images.  Such  a  warrant,  the  patriarch  of  course  could  not  prodve; 
but  he  8fK)ke  of  the  authority  of  tradition,  on  the  ground  of  which  mar 
other  things  had  been  adopted  into  church  practice,  which  were  M 
held  sacred  by  the  emperor  himself,  though  they  were  not  found  pre- 
scribed  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  As  to  the  worship  of  images  (the 
Mi^tivfiiaig  before  the  images)  he  could  appeal  to  the  fact,  that  it  WM 
precisely  the  same  with  the  homage  paid  to  the  cross  and  to  the  boob 
of  the  g()Sj:)el3  ;^  for  as  we  have  already  observed,*  the  iconoclasts  were 
guilty  of  an  inconsistency  in  }>aying  adoration  to  the  cross,  concenung 
the  magical  powers  of  wliich,  they  adopted  the  common  notions.'  Wii 
the  principle  of  a  religious  mode  of  thinking  opposed  to  the  reigning 
spirit  of  tlie  age,  but  a  principle  not  as  yet  clearly  evolved  in  their  own 
minds  they  united  a  form  of  Christian  intuition  which  would  not  hu^ 
monize  with  that  principle,  but  which  they  had  caught  up  from  the 
Christian  hfe  of  their  tunes.  Hence  the  defender  of  image-worship  had 
unquestionably  the  advantage  of  consistency  in  his  contest  with  the 
emperor. 

The  emperor  requested  the  patriarch  to  converse  on  the  subject  wi& 
those  of  the  clergy,  who  defended  the  opposite  principles,  and  to  con- 
sider how  he  would  refute  the  arguments  which  they  couJd  produce. 
Nicephorus  promised  to  send  him  well-instructed  thedogians,  who 
would  more  fully  explain  to  him  the  correct  doctrine  on  this  subject, 
and  refute  all  the  objections  of  its  opponents.  He  selected  for  this 
purpose  certain  bishops  and  monks ;  but  they  met  with  as  httle  success 
m  tlieir  object  as  he  had  done  himself,  and  they  refused  to  enter  into 
any  conference  with  the  heads  of  the  iconoclasts.  Meantime  the  fury 
of  the  soldiers,  who  were  deadly  opposed  to  images,  broke  out  m  qpen 
violence ;  whether  it  could  no  longer  be  restrained,  or  whether,  afr 

ft7i7.al  elK''vrr,  po  distinguished  from  the  dore  no  doubt  represents  as  speakinp  in  tk 

others.    The  modenito  opiwnents  of  iinnpe-  spirit  and  after  the  customary  manner  (d 

worship,  whom  Tlieodorus  Studitawnmjrly  his  party,  requires,  that  the  aro9«  in  th'n 

accuses  i)f  iiu onsistoney,  were  willing:  to  let  controversy  should  be  left  entirely  out  of 

the  images  stand  a**  historical  representa-  the  question.     'O  (TTavp<}^  yap  hrt  rb  kox^ 

tions,  as  means  of  bringing  events  vividly  rov  oiafSoAov  aijmjrov  rpoTraiov.    Antirr 

before  the  senses  and  memory,  (they  said':  bet.  11.  f.  88.     "Through  Christ — savskc 

6rt  Ko/.ov  ;/  iaropia,  tSriy^aeuc  Kal  uva/i-  — the  cross  is  become  sanctified."  t  9i. 

vrjaeuf  }nyov  txovaa),  they  were  opposed  The  party  appealed  to  nil  those  passapes 

only  to  the  irorship  of  these  images ;  and  to  of  the  New  Testament,  which  «peak  of  uie 

counteract  this  among  the  people,  they  in-  significance   and   power    of   the  crew  of 

listed,  that  the  images  should   be  taken  Christ;  and  they  were  of  the  opinioD,  tlot 

away  from  the  low  places  (role  ;ta/i'7/oTf-  no  texts  could  be  found  where  tne  like  wai 

poig)^  should  be  everjwhere  removed  from  said  of  the  ima<ie  of  Christ.     Bm  to iia» 

places  where  the  multitude  could  touch  Theodore  replied,  that  these  texts  fpoke 

tfaem.    See   Theodore's  Antirrheticus  II.  not  of  the  atgn  of  the  crosa,  but  of  tfctf 

against  the  Iconoclasts  opp.  f  84.  which  was  represented  bv  this  sign.    If 

^  Sec  the  statement  in  the  continuation  that  which  had  been  said  of  the  thing  ittelf 

of  Theophanes,  fol.  347.  ed.  Venet  was  here  transferred  to  its  sign,  to  nu^ 

*  Vol.  III.  p.  213.  that  which  is  said  of  Christ  be  appliid  to 

*  The  opponent  of  images,  whom  Theo-  his  imago.  Antinliet  L 1 7C. 
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oording  to  the  current  report,  they  were  set  on  by  the  emperor  himself. 
It  wreaked  itself  on  that  colossal  image  of  Christ,  standing  before  the 
emperor's  palace,  which  Leo  the  Isaurian  had  removed,  and  which 
Irene  had  restored  to  its  former  position.  This  famished  a  reason  or 
a  pretext  to  the  emperor  for  removing  the  image  once  more,  so  as  to 
secure  it  from  the  insults  of  the  soldiers.  The  patriarch  looked  upon 
these  occurrences  as  betokening  the  danger  which  now  threatened  the 
faith,  and  in  the  night  he  called  together  withm  his  palace  several  bishops 
and  abbots,  to  deliberate  on  what  was  to  be  done  for  averting  the  dan- 
ger, and  to  invoke  the  divine  assistance  in  behalf  of  the  church.  The 
emperor,  on  learning  of  this,  dreaded  the  consequences  of  such  a  com- 
Innation.  At  day-break  he  sent  for  the  patriarch,  whom  he  accused 
ef  fomenting  sclusm,  and  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  insurrection,  while 
the  emperor  himself  was  oijly  studhring  how  to  preserve  the  peace. 
He  requested  him,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  make  his  appearance,  and 
to  ^ve  him  a  report  of  all  that  had  been  done.  The  patriarch  obeyed, 
and  the  whole  assembly  went  with  him.  He  first  had  a  private  audi- 
ence with  the  emperor,  while  the  others  waited  before  the  gates  of  the 
palace.^  The  emperor  received  the  patriarch  with  reproachful  lan- 
guage for  acting  so  contrary  to  his  own  salutary  measures  to  promote 
pore  doctrine  and  the  peace  of  the  church.  He  could  appeal  to  his 
own  knowledge,  that  a  party  by  no  means  small  or  insignificant  had  se- 
oeded  from  the  church  on  account  of  these  images,  firmly  believing 
they  had  on  their  side  the  authority  of  Scripture.^  For  this  reason, 
it  was  their  own  duty  to  hear  the  arguments  of  this  party  and  to  re- 
fate  tiiem.  He  therefore  demanded  once  more,  that  a  conference 
should  be  held  between  the  bishops  and  theologians  of  the  two  par- 
ties. 

Here  arose  a  dispute  betwixt  the  patriarch  and  the  emperor  on  the 
employment  of  images  in  reli^on,  and  on  their  worship,  Nicephorus 
resorted  to  the  common  arguments,  and  refuted  the  objection  drawn 
frmn  the  forbidding  of  images  in  the  Old  Testament,  after  the  current 
&8hion  of  polemics  among  ^e  image-worshippers,  as  we  have  explained 
it  in  our  account  of  the  image-controversies  in  the  first  section.^    At 

*  The  authorities  followed  in  this  account  which  it  is  represented  in  the  two  reports 
sre,  besides  the  continuation  of  Theo-  cited  on  p.  533,  yet  we  may  suppose  that 
phanes,  already  cited,  the  Life  of  tho  something  like  this  was  said  on  both  sides ; 
patriarch  Nicephorus,  also  cited  above,  we  have  Uie  current  form  of  the  arguments 
and  the  Life  of  the  abbot  Nicetas,  by  his  used  by  the  two  parties.  It  deserves  no- 
scholar  Theostcrict;  3d  April,  in  the  L  tice,  that  according  to  the  statements  of  Ni- 
Tom.  of  the  April  —  Appendix,  f.  23.  The  oephoms  in  defending  the  worship  of  Ae 
Life  of  Theodore,  abbot  of  the  monastery  imases  of  the  saints,  the  saints  arc  distin- 
Btudiom,  at  Constantinople,  prefixed  to  c:nished  from  the  great  mass  of  Christians, 
\m  Works  in  Sirmond.  opp.  T.  V.  msomuch  that  he  depreciates  the  ordinaiy 

*Oiic  ol(T&(L,  C>c  ovK  evapi^fitjTOv /lipoc  Christian  life,  representing  the  saints  as 

duvox^ci  Kal  kiuO.jjalaQ  duararai  t^c  rCtv  those  who  alone  answered  to  the  idea  of 

tUovuv  IveKtv  ypa^tjQ  re  koI  ardtreLf^,  fitf'  that  life.    He  divides  men,  with  reference 

nifP  ypafiKuv  :repl  ri^g  tovtuv  dirorpoir^f  to  the  service  of  God,  into  three  classes : 

huKOfu^ofUvov  SiaTuyfiaTo,    See  the  Life  those  who  shun  sin  from  fear  of  the  divine 

rfmcepboms.  L  c.  ^  40.  punishment,  doves;  those  who  are  incited 

*  Though  this  conversation  between  the  to  strive  after  goodness  by  the  hope  of  fti* 
emperor  and  the  patriarch  certain^  did  noi  tnveUesiiiigSyAtratiii^;  finally,  those  who 
oonegpond  word  for  word  to  tihe  Ibnn  fai  do  good  not  from  the  impulses  of  fear  or 
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the  same  time  he  declared  that,  thou^  he  could  discourse  wi&Ae 
emperor,  he  could  hold  no  sort  of  intercourse  with  the  clergy,  who  bd 
separated  themselves  from  the  church.  He  then  begged  that  he  mi^ 
be  allowed  to  introduce  into  the  emperor's  presence  several  witneflses 
of  the  principles  he  had  expressed,  and  being  pennitted,  sent  for  the 
bishops  and  monks  assembled  before  the  gates  of  the  palace.  Hi&y 
of  them  spoke  with  great  freedom  in  &yor  of  image-worship.  Amoig 
the  boldest  was  the  man  who  then  stood  at  the  head  of  monachism  in 
the  Greek  church,  Theodore,  abbot  of  the  faipous  monastery  in  Coih 
stantinople,  called  the  Studion,  after  the  name  of  its  founder,  Studins, 
a  noble  Roman.^  This  person  had  often  shown  before,  under  persecih 
tions  and  sufferings,  the  inflexibility  and  steadfastness  of  his  seal  in 
maintaining  the  sacred  laws  against  the  attacks  of  tiiose  who  were  pos- 
sessed of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power,  and  had  thus  acquired  a 
moral  power  which  despotism  itself  was  forced  to  respect.^  He  caused 
it  to  be  felt  in  the  present  case.  The  check  presented  by  the  popes 
in  the  Western  church  against  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  pditical 
power,  sometimes  in  defence  of  the  interests  of  religion  and  morality, 
would  most  often  in  the  Greek  church,  where  no  bishop  was  to  be 
found  so  independent  of  the  civil  government,  proceed  from  moiikB, 
who,  by  the  universal  veneration  which  their  austere  life  had  [Nrocored 
for  them,  exercised  a  predominant  influence  over  the  people,  and  whose 
unconquerable  disposition,  quickened  and  animated  by  faith,  opposed  a 

of  hope,  hut  out  of  pure,  free  love,  the  chil-  horcd  to  presenre  alive  the  coiudoiisiiess 

dren  of  God,  the  heirs  of  Grod  and  joint-  of  it  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  for  already 

heirs  with  Christ,  whose  intercessions  with  had  the  emperor's  example,  sanctioned  hjf 

God  arc  most  prevailing,  to  whom,  as  to  the  concurrence  of  the  church,  found  no- 

the  satellites  of  a  king,  we  apply  for  aid,  merous  imitators.    Neither  marks  of  honor 

begging  tirera  to  lay  before  him  the  peti-  nor  the  flatteries  of  the  emperor  and  of  lot 

tions,  which  we,  in  the  consciousness  of  our  new  consort,  nor  threats,  conld  move  The- 

sins,  venture  not  to  present  in  our  own  per-  odore  to  jneld.    He  was  scourged  and  ex- 

sons.     Vid.  CombeHs  manipulus,  1.  c.  171.  lied;  but  he  continued  steadfast,  fired  the 

*  Theodore  was  educated  flrst  as  a  monk,  monks  and  ecclesiastics  to  resistance,  and 
in  the  monastery  of  Saccudion,  under  his  called  to  his  assistance  the  more  independ- 
uncle,  the  venerated  Platon.  See  above,  ent  voice  of  the  pope.  He  renounced 
Vol.  III.  p.  100,  then  in  794  he  was  forced  church-fellowship  with  the  emperor,  and 
bj  the  latter,  who,  on  account  of  his  ad-  with  all  those  wno  approved  of  this  adnl- 
vanced  age,  was  no  longer  able  to  discharge  terous  connection,  as  he  termed  it  He  in- 
the  duties  of  the  office,  to  take  his  place  as  veighed  with  pious  indication  against  the 
abbot.  In  the  year  798,  he  became  abbot  pretences,  that  such  a  compliance  with  the 
of  the  monastery  of  Studion,  which  had  emperor's  wishes  was  but  an  oUovofiia^  that 
been  destroyed  under  that  enemy  of  the  the  divine  laws  were  not  to  be  enforced  on 
monks,  Constantine  Copron^us.  Under  monarchs  as  on  others.  He  pronounced 
him  it  rose  once  more  to  emmence.  such  assertions  to  be  heresies,  ooctrines  of 

•  When  the  young  emperor  Constantine,  antichrist,  and  zealously  contended  for  the 
son  of  Irene,  repudiated  his  spouse,  com-  truth,  that  there  was  but  one  gospel  for  all; 
pelling  her  to  enter  a  convent,  and  insisted  monarchs,  as  well  as  subjects,  must  all  ia 
on  marrying  a  lady  of  the  court,  Theodota,  like  manner  bow  before  the  laws  of  God, 
kinswoman  of  Theodore ;  when  an  emi-  and  no  man  had  power  to  grant  a  dbpensa* 
nent  ecclesiastic,  Joseph  Oeconomus  of  the  tion  from  these.  When,  at  a  later  period, 
church  at  Constantinople,  was  prevailed  on  the  emperor  Nicephorus  forced  the  patri- 
to  bestow  the  Christian  consecration  on  a  arch  of  that  name  to  reinstate  the  oecono- 
connection  formed  in  violation  of  the  divine  mus  Joseph  in  his  oflBce,  from  which  he  had 
law:  when  Tarasius,  patriarch  of  Constan-  been  deposed,  Theodore  stood  forth  against 
tinople,  dared  not  say  a  word  in  opposition  this  measure,  and  involved  himself  in  new 
to  this  proceeding,  it  ¥ras  the  nons^narian  persecutions.  The  letters  of  Theodore  le- 
Flaton,  and  his  nephew  Theodore,  who  ferring  to  these  contests,  are  to  be  found  in 
•okeootin  the  name  of  the  law,  and  la-  the  fixat  book  of  these  letten. 
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firm  bulwark  of  defence  against  the  inroads  of  temporal  power.    Such 
9b  person  was  Theodore. 

ne  ventured  in  this  case  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  very  princi- 
ple of  Byzantine  despotism.  He  told  the  emperor  that  it  belonged  to 
him  to  guide  the  affairs  of  state  and  of  war,  not  the  affairs  of  the 
church ;  for  the  administration  of  these  church  offices  had  been  di- 
Yinely  instituted.  St.  Paul,  in  Ephcsians  iv.,  said  that  Christ  had  ap- 
pointed apostles,  prophets,  and  pastors ;  but  not  kings.  Said  the  em- 
peror, "  Do  not  rulers,  then,  belong  also  to  the  church  ?  "  Instead 
of  correcting  this  misapprehension,  Theodore  unfitly  replied :  "  The 
emperor  belongs  to  the  church,  if  he  does  not  wilfully  exclude  himself 
firom  it,  if  he  does  not  company  with  heretics,  on  whom  the  anathema 
of  the  church  has  lighted."  Upon  this,  the  emperor  indignantly  dis- 
missed them.  Still  it  was  by  no  means  his  intention  to  stand  forth  as 
an  avowed  opponent  of  images.  In  the  presence  of  these  ecclesias- 
tics, he  took  out  an  image  from  his  bosom  and  kissed  it.  He  always 
assumed  the  air  of  one  who  only  spoke  in  the  name  of  that  important 
party,  the  iconoclasts,  a  party  which  might  any  day  occasion  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  public  peace.  He  wished  to  be  regarded  as  a  neu- 
tral, a  mediator  (^fieaittjg^^  as  he  styled  himself,  between  the  two  par- 
ties, laboring  to  negotiate  a  reunion ;  but  the  image  worshippers  re- 
fused to  enter  into  any  conference  with  those  whom  they  affected  to 
consider  as  heretics,  and  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  church. 
By  the  obstinacy  and  the  violence  of  the  leading  men  on  the  side  of 
the  image-worshippers,  and  by  the  impatience  of  the  military  who  de- 
manded the  extir{)ation  of  idol-worship  on  the  other,  the  emperor  him- 
self was  constantly  propelled  forward  from  one  step  to  another  in  the 
measures  which  he  adopted. 

After  he  had  dismissed  the  ecclesiastics  from  his  palace,  the  monks 
assembled  in  a  body  at  the  residence  of  the  abbot  Theodore,  where 
the  latter,  by  his  authority  and  his  words,  enkindled  their  zeal  in  favor 
of  the  images.  From  such  meetings,  the  most  dangerous  consequences 
were  to  be  apprehended  to  the  public  tranquillity.  When  the  monks 
had  retired  to  their  cloisters,  command  was  given  by  the  prefect  of  the 
reddential  city  of  Constantinople,  in  the  emperor's  name,  to  all  ab- 
bots, that  they  should  hold  no  meetings  together,  that  they  must  ab- 
stain from  all  conversations  on  the  disputed  points  of  faith,  and  from 
all  answers  to  questions  relating  thereto.  All  were  required  to  bind 
themselves,  by  the  signature  of  their  names,  to  obey  thb  edict.  Many 
subscribed  without  hesitation ;  thinking  that  silence  was  no  denial  of 
the  truth.  But  such  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  abbot  Theodore.  He 
refused  to  subscribe,  saying  it  was  right  to  obey  God  rather  than 
man.  lie  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  monks,^  severely  reflecting 
upon  the  conduct  of  those  who  subscribed  the  edict.  He  declared 
that  they  had  betrayed  the  truth,  and  violated  their  duty  as  abbots. 
He  opposed  to  them  the  example  of  the  apostles,  who  would  not  be 
prevented  by  any  human  power  from  testifying  of  Christ.     He  con- 

1 L.  n.  ep.  n. 
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trasted  their  conduct  with  that  of  the  ancient  monks.  Should  tiie 
abbots  say  in  justification  of  themselves,  "TFXot  are  tw?"  (Wlaib 
can  we  do  against  the  command  of  the  emperor  ?)  — he  had  to  reply: 
**  In  the  first  place,  you  are  Christians,  who  in  every  way  are  boimd 
to  speak  now ;  —  then  monks,  who,  loosed  from  tiie  ties  of  the  world, 
are  not  to  suffer  yourselves  to  be  determined  by  any  outward  conaii' 
orations ;  finally,  abbots,  whose  vocation  it  is  to  see  that  every  stone 
of  stumbling  be  removed  from  the  way  of  others,  and  are  the  more  bound 
therefore  to  avoid  being  stones  of  stumbling  yourselves.  Christ  de- 
clares, that  he  will  refuse  to  receive  no  one  who  comes  to  him,  John 
6:  37.  But  should  a  monk  or  an  abbot  come  to  you,  to  inquire  after 
the  truth,  must  you  withhold  from  them  the  instruction,  because  the 
emperor  has  commanded  it  ?  Then  surely  you  have  by  your  subscrip- 
tion pledged  yourselves  to  obey  the  emperor  rather  than  Christ." 

At  first,  the  bishops  and  abbots,  by  their  resistance  to  the  emperor's 
orders,  exposed  themselves  to  persecution,  not  as  image-worshippers, 
but  as  rebels  against  the  imperial  authority.  But  as  it  was  the  time 
of  a  high  festival,  the  emperor  chose  to  do  nothing  tlien  which  mi^t 
occasion  a  disturbance.  On  the  festival  of  Christmas  he  attended  ^e 
public  services  of  the  church  ;  and  as  the  emperor  was  allowed  to  enter 
the  holy  of  holies,  and  there  partake  of  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  Supper, 
he  made  use  of  this  privilege,  and,  as  he  entered,  prostrated  himself  be- 
fore the  curtains  of  the  sanctuary,  on  which  was  painted  the  story  of 
Christ's  nativity.'  This  occasioned  great  rejoicings  among  the  image- 
worshippers.  They  looked  upon  it  as  a  favorable  omen,«a  token  that 
the  emperor  meant  to  proceed  no  further  in  attacking  the  images. 
But  their  joy  was  soon  at  an  end  —  for  the  emperor,  to  whom  it  was 
not  agreeable,  doubtless,  that  too  much  should  be  inferred  from  his 
conduct,  omitted  the  ceremony  of  prostration  at  the  next  succeeding 
festival  of  Epiphany.  The  patriarch  Nicephorus  bid  Theodore  take 
courage  ;  he  wrote  pressing  letters  to  the  empress,  and  to  several  of 
the  more  important  men  at  court,  calling  upon  them  all  to  use  their  in- 
fluence with  the  emperor,  to  dissuade  him  from  undertaking  to  remove 
the  images.  This  brought  him  into  still  greater  disgrace  with  the  em- 
peror, who  manifested  his  displeasure  by  depriving  him  of  an  office 
attached  to  the  patriarchal  dignity,  the  oversight  of  the  church  vaiui^ 
bles,  and  by  forbidding  him  pubUcly  to  preach,  or  celebrate  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Supper.^  It  was  with  reluctance  that  the  emperor  re- 
sorted to  force,  with  reluctance  that  he  deposed  the  patriarch :  but 
having  once  made  his  own  subjective  views  a  law  for  tiie  church,  no 
other  course  was  left  for  him  to  take.  The  palace  of  the  patriarch 
was  attacked  by  the  soldiers,^  which  shows  how  deeply  he  had  incurred 
the  hatred  of  the  iconoclasts.  The  emperor  meanwhile  succeeded 
in  inducing  many  bishops,  even  such  as  had  previously  united  with  the 

'  See  the  continuation  of  Theophanes,  p.  KpvTrrwf  lepwpyuv  Nitctf^po^  dva^pei  rd 
348.  Xa^pa. 

•  See  the  Life  of  Nicephonis,  §  60,  and  '  As  the  image- worshippers  assert,  at  the 
the  above  cit^d  lettcn  o(  TVi^odoY^^  II.  'Z  •.    \tv«ti^tion  of  the  emperor ;  hot  here  we 

\a:^^^i^  ^yAT«uiWk.Mc^\sd&K^r«  them. 
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BtriarcH  in  defending  the  images,  to  acquiesce  in  his  measures, 
lese  bishops  were  invited  to  assemble  in  a  synod  (a  so  called  cvvodog 
hlhiiiovGa)  at  Constantinople,  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  the  first  onU- 
nances  against  images.  The  patriarch  Nicephorus  steadfastly  resisted 
their  decrees,  and  refused  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  synod. 
Therefore,  in  the  year  815,  he  was  deposed  and  banished ;  and  Theo- 
dotus  Cassiteras,  a  layman  of  noble  birth,  belonging  to  an  iconoclastic 
race,  being  a  descendant  of  Gonstantine  Copronymus,  was  appointed 
hiB  successor.  But  the  party  of  the  image-worshippers,  who  persisted 
in  recognizing  Nicephorus  as  the  only  regular  patriarch,  renounced 
church  feUowship  with  the  man  who  had  been  put  in  his  place.  The 
abbot  Theodore  was  the  soul  of  this  party.  He  declared  the  recogni- 
tion of  image-worship  to  be  one  of  the  essentials  of  faith ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  that  connection  of  ideas  which  we  have  already  explained,  faith 
in  tiie  true  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  and  consequently  io  Jesus,  as 
Redeemer,  seemed  to  him  inseparably  connected  with  the  recognition 
of  the  true  image  of  Jesus,  and  the  worship  of  Jesus  in  his  image. 
Confess  Christ,  conless  his  image ;  deny  Christ,  deny  his  image. 

In  the  controversy  between  the  image-worshippers  and  the  icono- 
dasts  generally  was  exhibited,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out  in  the 
first  section  relating  to  these  disputes,^  the  antagonism  between  two 
tendencies  of  the  rehgious  spirit ;  a  tendency  on  the  one  side  to  ideal- 
iBtn,  and  a  tendency  on  the  other  to  realism  ;  though  the  tendency  to 
idealism  in  the  iconoclasts  was  still  covered  up  under  many  foreign 
elements,  derived  from  the  tendency  of  the  times  to  a  sensuous  real- 
ism,—  was  still  a  more  or  loss  unconscious,  imdeveloped  thing.     That 
element  of  sensuous  realism  in  the  Christian  spirit,  now  found  a  pow- 
erful representative  in  Theodore,  in  whose  character  all  was  of  a  piece. 
The  iconoclasts  frequentiy  insisted  on  the  duty  of  worshipping  Ood  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.     They  called  it  a  humbling  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Spirit,  to  represent  them  by  images  made  of  earthly  materials.     Let 
Christ  remain,  said  they,  for  the  contemplation  of  the  spirit ;  it  is 
only  by  tiie  Holy  Spirit  we  receive  into  the  soul  his  true  image,  —  a 
divine  image  of  him  by  the  work  of  sanctification.     In  opposition  to 
this,  says  Theodore :  "  That  which  you  consider  humbling,  is  precisely 
what  is  exalting  and  worthy  of  God.     Is  it  not  the  humiliation  of  self 
that  glorifies  the  great  ?     So  His  condescension  to  us,  who  is  exalted 
above  all,  redounds  to  his  glory.     The  Creator  of  all  things  became 
flesh,  and  did  not  disdain  to  be  so  called  as  he  appeared.     If  the  con- 
templation of  the  Spirit  had  suflSced,  then  he  needed  only  to  present 
himself  to  us  in  this  ;^  and  we  should  have  to  consider  his  human 
appearance  and  his  human  life  as  an  empty  show.     But  (rod  forbid. 
Me,  being  man,  suffered  as  a  man ;  he  ate  and  drank,  and  was  subject 
to  all  affections,  like  as  we  are,  sin  excepted.    And  thus  what  seems 
to  be  a  humiliation,  a  debasement,  redounded  rather  to  the  glory  of 
the  Eternal  Word."^     Again,  tiie  iconoclasts  maintained,  that  by 

>  See  Vol.  m.  p.  198.  '  Antirrhfitic  L  f.  75. 
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reason  of  the  aiJii/postana  of  the  hmnanitj  in  Christ,  the  Logos  itidf 
eonstitutmg  his  personality,  only  a  universal  human  nature  could  be 
ascribed  to  him,  and  he  could  not  be  represented  with  the  same  partioh 
lar  and  characteristic  marks,  as  any  other  human  individual.^  Qd  the 
other  hand,  Theodore  says :  ^^  The  universal  subsists  only  in  the  indi- 
vidual. If  we  do  not  conceive  human  nature,  as  subsisting  in  the 
individual,  we  must  wholly  deny  its  reality,  and  fiedl  into  Docetism.'*' 
The  iconoclasts  condemned  images  formed  of  earthly  matter,  as  a 
degradation  of  the  holy,  the  divine,  —  as  a  work  of  pagan,  jugging 
art ;  Theodore,  on  the  contrary,  sees  something  divine  in  art,  that 
art  wliich  forms  an  image  of  man,  just  as  he  himself  was  created 
after  the  image  of  God,  and  became  a  copy  of  the  divine  in  human 
form.^  In  his  entire  human  appearance,  Christ  was  the  image  of 
God  ;  Christ,  tlierefore,  must  also  admit  of  being  represented  in  tbe 
Uke  manner.'*  Considering  the  subject  from  this  point  of  view,  it  may 
be  easily  explained  why  Theodore  should  contend  so  zealously  for 
images ;  for  faith  in  the  reality  of  Christ's  human  nature ;  faith  in 
the  fact,  that  through  Christ  the  chasm  before  existing  betwixt  God 
and  man  was  filled  up  ;  faith  in  the  glorification  of  human  nature  by 
Christ,  was  identified  by  him  with  the  recognition  of  religious  images. 
This  connected  whole  of  religious  intuition  was  his  point  of  departure, 
in  all  he  said,  wrote,  and  did,  in  the  present  controversy. 

lie  assured  the  deposed  patriarch,  Nicephorus,  that  he  sympathised 
with  him  in  his  suflferings  for  the  truth.^  On  Palm  Sunday,  815,  he 
dii'cctod  liis  monies  to  bear  images  in  solemn  procession  round  the 
court  of  the  monastery,  chanting  hymns  in  their  praise.  Tliis  excited 
the  displeasure  of  the  emperor,  lie  dii'ected  that  Theodore  should 
be  threatened  with  severe  punishment ;  but  such  threats  could  make 
no  impression  on  a  man,  who  longed  to  sufier  for  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  cause  of  Christ.  The  now  patriarch,  Theodotus,  assembled,  in 
the  meantime,  a  council  at  Constantinople,  which  abolished  the  de- 
crees of  the  second  Nicene  council,  and  again  banished  images  firom 
the  chui'ches.  This  comicil  issued  a  circular  letter,  sunmionins  all 
abbots  to  appear  and  assist  in  the  common  deliberations  at  Constanti- 
nople ;  but  a  large  number  of  them  declined  to  comply,  on  the  ground 
that  they  did  not  recognize  this  as  a  regular  assembly.  The  abbot 
Theodore,  in  the  name  of  tliis  opposition  pai'ty,  sent  a  letter  to  the 
synod,  setting  forth,  that  accoiiling  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  they 
could  not  put  their  hands  to  anything  which  related  to  the  general 
concerns  of  the  church  without  their  bishop,  Nicephorus,  nor  take 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  any  synod  assembled  without  his  concur- 
rence ;  at  the  same  time  expressing  themselves,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
in  favor  of  image-worship.     As  to  the  abbots  who  comphed  with  the 

*  Ei  aupKa  irapado^uc  uve?Mfiev  6  Xpia-  *  M^  bvTuv  rdv  Kod"*  kKoara  uvyprirai  i 

rbc  Iv  Ti)  oUeit^i  v-JzocrrucEi^  uxapaKTripia-  Ka'&o/ujv  uvdp<jnoc. 

rdv  (5^,  a»f  Tuv  riva  fxr)  ari/iaivovoavy  uA'Ad  '  Td  kot*  eUova  ^eov   ^erroiT^tr&ai  rdr 

rdv  KaT^u?.ov  uvT^ptjnov,  Trwf  upa  IpiKrdv  &ti9punoif  deUwai  "delav  ri  xp^f^  wrd|> 

ravTjjv  ypijAa<p(jiifiivijv  evpiaKCGdai  kqI  xp<^  X^^^  '''^  '^f  eUovovpyiac  eidu^, 

Itaai  dia^opoif  KaTa7pa<^£<i>Saf,  Antlcrhiet  *  Antinhet.  III.  f.  123. 
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nvitaiion,  the  emperor  endeavored  to  bring  them  over  to  his  own 
riews  ;  first  by  friendly  words,  then  by  threats.  If  the  latter  had  no 
effect,  he  caused  them  to  be  imprisoned,  and  then  sent  into  e^e. 
But  after  a  short  tamo  he  recalled  tbem ;  and  promised  them  security, 
provided  only  they  would  recognize  Theodotus  as  patriarch,  and  main- 
sain  church-fellowship  with  him.  Thus  it  should  seem,  it  was  the 
3mperor's  plan,  when  he  found  it  impossible  as  yet  to  force  these 
iu>nks  to  submit  to  the  decrees  against  images,  to  make  them  promise, 
It  least,  that  though  they  worshipped  images  themselves,  they  would 
K>t  stigmatize  the  other  party  as  heretics,  nor  occasion  any  schism. 
h,  part  of  the  monks  agreed  to  this  ;  many  of  them,  however,  as  for 
nstance  the  abbot  Nicotas,  afterwards  repented  that  they  had  been 
nduced  to  yield  so  far  as  this,  retracted  their  promise,  openly  testified 
iheir  zeal  for  image-worship,  and  thus  exposed  themselves  to  new  per- 
secutions.^ The  emperor  met  with  the  most  violent  resistance  from 
Ifae  abbot  Theodore.  This  abbot  carried  his  &natical  zeal  against 
the  iconoclasts,  whom  he  considered  as  heretics,  to  such  a  length, 
Ijiat  he  not  only  held  it  to  be  his  duty  to  abstain  from  all  church- 
fellowship  with  them,  but  to  avoid  all  intercourse  with  them,  to  refuse 
9ven  to  eat  or  diink  with  them.^  Whoever  consented  to  do  even  thiSj 
iras  to  be  excommunicated,  and  not  restored  without  church-penance. 
[f  all  intercoui-se  with  the  iconoclasts  was  looked  upon  as  defiling,. 
DQiuch  less  could  it  be  permitted  to  receive  from  them,  or  from  those 
who  stood'  in  ehurch-feUowship  with  them,  any  ecclesiastical  act  what- 
soever, baptism,  distribution  of  the  eucharist,  or  the  consecration  of  a 
marriage.^  As,  according  to  the  emperor's  plan,  it  was  only  required 
of  the  monks  that  they  should  not  renounce  the  fellowship  of  the 
new  patriarch,  and  of  the  bishops  devoted  to  him,  many,  to  escape 
persecution,  without  giving  up  their  convictions,  allowed  themselves 
bo  resort  to  a  certain  mentd  reservation,  —  a  so  called  oixofOfAia. 
Ihey  avowed,  that  they  remained  in  the  fellowship  of  the  church ; 
but  by  this  they  understood  the  church-fellowship  with  the  orthodox ; 
and  tlius  they  succeeded  to  overreach  their  examiners.^  But  Theo- 
dore declared,  that  this  was  not  accommodation^  (oucoropa),  but 

*  Yid.  vita  Nicetae  §  40.  SiaPXtj^eic  ^  f"^  kolvqvq,  frot^oy  aravpov, 

'  Kttv  kv  jifjufjiarL  koX  irofiari  koI  ^Ou^l  (the  cross  affixed,  according  to  the  usual 

TrfKaTeitji     rolq    alperiKol^y    iireirdvvo^,  costom,  to    the  signatofe),  on  kolvuvu^ 

rheodor.  Stadit  II.  32.  ^Tjdhv  Irepov  iroXvizfMyfiovij^els  irapi  tuv 

'  When  the   iconoclasts   mled   in   the  alpeTutuVt  airov  6i  ixovro^  KpvjSiStjv  ry 

Qreek  church,  and  those  ecclesiastics,  who  Xoyuxfi^t  drinep  i^    6pr&o66^ov  koivuvuv 

renounced  fellowship  with  them,  were  re-  elfu. 

{•rded  by  the  families  devoted  to  image-  *  In  the  Greek  church,  where  the  prin- 
irorBhip  as  the  only  true  Catholic  clergy,  ciple  of  oUovofiia  was  often  applied,  in 
the  children  from  all  quarters,  city  and  direct  contradiction  to  truth,  it  must  be 
country,  were  brought  in  great  numbers  to  regarded  as  a  distinguished  merit  of  Theo- 
the  latter,  to  receive  from  them  the  rite  of  dore  Studita,  that  he  followed  Basil  of 
l»ptism.  See  Nicetus'  Life  of  Ignatius,  Cssarea,  and  upheld  the  law  of  veracity 
Harduin.  V.  f.  951.  And  those  who  wish-  as  one  of  unconditional  validity,  allowing 
ed  to  be  ordained  as  piiests  travelled  for  no  exception  for  necessary  falsehood.  He 
diis  purpose  to  Koine,  to  Lombardy,  or  to  says,  in  general,  that  the  divine  laws  re- 
Naples.  See  Theodorus  Studita,  1.  II.  ep.  quire  unconditional  obedience,  and  allow 
215. 1 583.                                          ^  of  no  exception,  in  reference  to  persons, 

^  'Dieodor.  ep.  II.  40. :  E&v  6p&6do^oc  times,  or  curcnipstances.    Holding  fast  to 
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treacheiy  to  the  trath ;  and  whoever  allowed  bimaelf  in  audi  a  tik| 
oog^t  to  be  cut  oJF,  aa  a  traitor  to  the  truth,  from  the  Htiirmiia 
Ihe  contest  for  unagea  among  such  people,  was  a  contest  fir  Efb « 
death.  When,  thn>a|^  the  inflnence  of  the  monks,  these  priBCfb 
were  spread  among  the  people,  the  iconoclasts  wonid  niiiiiiiinily 
become  objects  of  muversal  abhorrence,  and  the  str^  betweoi  fla 
two  fanatical  parlies  lead  to  the  most  violent  pditical  disUutaneet 
It  mattered  not  that  Theodore  was  bamshed  from  one  place  to  aaoAflr, 
placed  onder  a  stricter  watch,  kept  mider  closer  confinement.  Wkr 
ever  he  went,  he  still  labored  to  spread  image-worship,  and  to  tmd 
the  spirit  of  resistance  agamst  Ihe  imperial  measures.  Mujvbi 
had  acknowledged  fellowwip  with  die  patriarch,  were,  bj  hii  ink 
ence,  induced  to  withdraw  it  again.  His  friends  contrived  to  bdbi 
his  keepers,  or  the  latter,  oat  ^  pitj  or  respect  to  the  venenbhoU 
man,  connived  at  many  tlungs.  Thus  he  ever  fimnd  it  in  his  pomrto 
maintain  a  correspondence  with  his  friends ;  and  bj  his  worn,  lUb 
absent  as  a  martyr,  to  accomphah  so  much  the  more  far  the  gool 
cause.  In  his  cell,  he  emplojed  lumself  in  composing  wwki  in  d»» 
fence  of  image-worship.  Ue  told  those,  who  were  convejiv  Un 
awaj  to  msmd  remoter  spot  of  confinement,  thej  mi^t  obligo  fan  to 
change  his  place,  but  he  should  cmimder  every  place  as  hisowiyfar 
•flie  whole  earth  was  the  Lord's,  and  they  coola  not  compd  Inm  to 
rilence.  Thus  then  the  emperor,  who  was  determined  not.  to  gn  ^ 
the  fnroject  he  had  once  c(mceived,  of  destroying  image-wmriqi  agss 
by  the  civil  arm,  found  himself  compeUed,  when  all  his  conunandb  M 
powerless  on  the  inflexible  will  of  Theodore,  to  resort  to  those  rioleBk 
and  cruel  measures,  which  it  was  evidently  his  intenticm,  in  the  fint 
{dace,  to  avoid.  Uis  anger  against  the  monks,  who  chaeflj  lesM 
Ids  will,  knew  no  bounds.  Exile,  close  confinement  in  chains,  hni^ 
and  thirst,  and  severe  scouring,  were  the  punidmients  employed  to 
compel  them  to  yield.  For  the  most  part,  the  persecution  was  & 
reeled  excluavely  against  the  monks.  Here  and  there,  howem, 
laymen,  who  had  been  hurried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  monb, 
also  suffered.^  The  greatest  martyr  of  all  was  Theodore,  who  wib 
left  half-dead  under  the  lashes  of  the  scourge.  He  had  a  fiuthfol 
companion  and  sharer  of  his  sufferings,  in  his  scholar,  NicholaB,'  who 
forgot  his  own  afflictions  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  his  spritul 
father.  A  nun  provided  him  with  the  means  of  sustenance,  it  the 
hazard  of  her  life,  and  m  despite  of  the  insults  to  which  Ae  exposed 

this  principle,  in  respect  to  all  those  so  ^  Theodore  writes  (L  IL  q>.  55)  to  ft 

called  cases  of  coLlisiou  which  relate  to  the  laj'man,  who  was  chained  and  impiinoed 

duties  owed  to  one's  self,  he  is  still  embar-  for  image-womhip,  that  he  was  m  (V^ 

rassed  by  those  cases  of  collision  which  confessor  among  the  laity.    Tet  in  anothtf 

relate  to  one's  duties  toothers.    In  these  letter  (L  II.   71),  he  says:  Women  td 

cases,  he  would  get  along  by  resorting  to  maidens,  laymen  and  senator*,  were  to  bo 

sophistical    interpretation,    to    a    certain  found  among  the  saflTerets. 

reservatio  mentalis.     Thus  he  thinks  it  '  His  Life  in  Combefis  Bibliotbecte  P^ 

would  be  unnecessary  to  admit  that  false  trum  novum  anctarium.  Paris,  1648,  T.  U> 

hood  is  in  any  case  allowable.    Yid.  hIL  In  the  Latin  translation,  in  the  actii  tttfi* 

ep.  39.  tor.  Februar.  T.  L  £  638. 
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eraelf,  in  one  prison  where  he  suffered  from  wantJ  Once,  after 
eing  severely  scourged,  he  was  cast  into  a  dungeon,  where,  cut  off 
rom  all  intercourse  with  others,  and  from  all  hope  that  on  the  first 
lilure  of  his  store  of  food,  some  compassionate  keeper  would  secretly 
hare  with  him  his  allowance,  death  by  starvation  stared  him  in  the 
ice.  He  then  wrote : '  ^^  Qoi  nounshes  us,  and  we  pnuse  him. 
tut  if,  by  God's  providence,  the  means  of  sustenance  fails,  my  life 
rill  end,  and  in  this  also  I  will  rejoice.  This  also  is  a  great  ff!R,  of 
rod."  He  saw  in  all  thmgs  the  grace  of  God,  freely  bestowed  with- 
ut  any  merit  of  his  own.^ 

If  we  may  credit  Theodore,*  —  whose  story,  we  must  admit, 
erfectly  accords  with  the  spirit  of  the  Byzantine  despotism,  —  a 
ecret  police  was  established,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  out  all  the 
efiiges  of  image-worship.  Hired  spies  were  scattered  in  every  direc- 
ion,^  whose  business  it  was  to  inform  against  every  man,  who  spoke 
ffensively  of  the  emperor,  who  refused  to  have  any  fellowship  with 
X)noclasts,  every  one  who  wrote  a  book  in  defence  of  images,  eve- 
y  one  who  kept  images  or  an  image  in  his  house,  who  harbored  a 
erson  banished  for  image-worship,  or  who  ministered  to  the  neces- 
ities  of  a  person  imprisoned  for  that  cause.  Such  were  immediately 
eised,  scourged,  and  banished.  The  influence  of  early  impressions, 
nd  especially  the  influence  of  church  psalmody,  in  propagating  reli- 
;ious  opinions,  being  well  understood,  since  it  was  chiefly  by  these 
leans  that  image-worship  had  taken  so  deep  a  hold  on  the  minds  of 
be  people,  the  same  means  were  employed  to  procure  admission  for 
lie  opposite  principles.  Great  pains  were  taken,  to  have  the  books 
sed  in  the  schools  so  prepared,  that  an  abhorrence  of  images  might 
e  infused  at  once  into  the  minds  of  children  and  youth.o  The  old 
cclesiastical  hymns,  relating  to  images,  were  expunged,  and  new  ones 
itroduced  of  an  opposite  tendency .^ 

The  emperor  Leo  having  been  cut  off  by  a  conspiracy,  his  enemy, 
Gohael  II,  the  Stammerer,  was,  by  ihe  same  party,  taken  from  lus 
fison  and  chains,  and  elevated  to  &e  imperial  throne.  Owing  to  the 
ostile  relations  which  had  subsisted  between  him  and  lus  predecessor, 
be  image-worshippers  might  expect  that  he  would  be  disposed  to  favor 
beir  cause.  When  he  liberated  those  who  had  been  imprisoned  on 
ccount  of  their  zeal  for  images,  and  recalled  the  exiles,  their  expec- 
ations  were  raised  to  a  still  higher  pitch.  The  chiefs  of  the  image- 
rorshippers  returned  from  exile,  as  well  as  the  deposed  patriarch 
Ticephorus ;  and  the  abbot  Theodore  Studita  earnestly  petitioned  the 

■  Vid.  1.  IL  ep.  94  iv  rotf  t^c  aael3eiag  Soy/iaciv  &vaTpe^vTai 

•  L.  IL  ep.  34.  T^  do^evTi  to/k^  toi^  didaaKuXoic. 

•  Ai^  <Tir/Myxvov  oUnpfiuVt  oiK  k^  tp-  '  Vid.  lib.  II.  ep.  15,  to  the  patriarch  of 
UP  ftoif  Tivuv  oi)  yap  iiroiijau  ti  aya^dv  Antioch,  f.  320. :  HapaariAXovTai  VoA^v*" 
rt  rJ7f  yijc  aP.A(i  rohvavriov.  diai  apxatorrapudoTotj  h'  al^  nepl  e'lKovuv 

•  L.  IL  ep.  14.  ^derai  ri,  dvr^derai  rd  aaej^fj  via  doyfiara 

•  Mjjwrai  Kol  icirrcucoSoTai  elc  aifrb  elc  npoifirrov  Keifieva^  aXX<i  rotg  vaial  npdc 
jUto  irapd  rov  Kparovvroc  fteftKr^u/jie'  ruv  diSaaKahjv  napadtdofieva  kcli  furaO' 
n.  TOix^iuoii  T^  dirdvTuv  d^euTUTfj. 

•  Theodor.  Stadit  L  c.  f.  31S.:  Td  vivia 
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emperor,  that  he  would  take  measures  to  complete  the  trimnph  «f 
truth  and  piety  in  the  church,  and  begin  by  restoring  the  bond  ot 
connection  betwixt  the  three  head  churches.  Theodore  endained  \xi 
him,  at  length,  how  essential  hnage-worship  was  to  orthodoxy.  He 
also  applied  to  the  courtiers,  men  and  women,  who  were  most  neaily 
attached  to  the  emperor's  person,  and  urged  them  to  do  their  utmoei 
in  persuading  him  to  take  some  decided  course  of  action  in  fietvor  of 
image-worship.  Michael,  in  fact,  had  no  particular  hostility  to  imagn. 
He  was  not  opposed  to  them  in  the  same  sense  as  the  earlier  emperois 
of  this  tendency ;  but  he  was  opposed  to  the  extravagant  worship  of 
images.  He  understood  better  than  other  Byzantine  emperors  how  to 
distinguish  and  separate  the  whole  sphere  of  his  duty,  as  a  civil  ruler, 
from  his  own  subjective  opinions  as  a  Christian.  The  restoration  and 
preservation  of  tranquillity  in  the  empire,  which  had  been  disturbed 
by  these  party  disputes,  was  his  first  aim ;  and,  to  secure  this,  he 
deemed  it  best  not  to  alter  the  existing  ecclesiastical  relations,  bat  to 
leave  every  one  at  liberty  to  act,  without  molestation,  according  to  his 
own  reli^ous  convictions.  Thus  he  expressed  himself  to  the  abbot 
Theodore  ;  and  all  he  required  of  t2ie  image-worshippers  was  that 
they  should  not  stigmatize  the  other  party  as  heretics,  nor  do  any- 
thing whereby  the  public  quiet  might  be  disturbed.  But  of  coune 
these  people  would  be  quite  as  little  satisfied  with  such  a  policy,  as 
with  an  open  attack  on  the  images.  At  their  own  point  of  view,  and 
with  their  impressions  respecting  the  importance  of  the  contested 
points,  a  tolerance  of  this  kind  appeared  no  better  than  indifference  to 
the  faith  generally.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  so  many  injurious 
reports,  in  part  self-contradictory,  respecting  the  heretical  or  sceptical 
character  of  this  emperor,  should  get  abroad,  and  even  be  handed 
down  to  posterity,  —  the  truth  of  which  cannot,  indeed,  be  either 
directly  denied,  or  on  these  grounds  positively  affirmed ;  —  as,  for 
example,  that  he  maintained  Judas  Iscariot  was  saved,  that  he  doubted 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  resurrectioi^,  and  denied  the  doctrine  of  a 
Satan,  because  no  such  being  is  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch.  AVhat 
the  emperor  cliiefiy  desired  was,  that  a  conference  of  the  theologians 
of  the  different  parties  might  be  held  in  his  own  presence,  and  thus  a 
compromise  be  effected.  Tliis  he  proposed  to  Nicephorus  and  to 
Theodore  ;  but  the  latter  repeated  the  same  objections  which  he  had 
made  to  a  similar  proposal  under  the  preceding  reign.  He  would 
enter  into  no  sort  of  fellowship  with  men  whom  he  regarded  as  here- 
tics ;  he  avowed  once  more  the  non-Byzantine  principle  —  emperors 
and  civil  magistrates  have  nothing  to  do  with  ecclesiastical  matters, 
the  regulation  of  which  belongs  exclusively  to  those  on  whom  Christ 
had  conferred  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose.  It  belonged  to  men- 
archs  to  seal  and  ratify,  and  to  assist  in  carrying  into  effect  the  de- 
crees of  spiritual  authorities.^  The  emperor  should  in  the  first  place 
restore  Nicephorus  to  his  office,  and  give  over  to  him  the  direction  of 
these  matters ;  or  if  Nicephorus  was  suspected  by  him,  he  might  have 
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recourse  to  the  Roman  church  ;  for  a  patriarch  could  only  be  judged 
by  his  equals.  The  bishop  of  Rome  he  regarded  as  the  first  among 
the  patriarchs ;  and  the  whole  five  together  were  bound  to  maintain 
inviolate  the  organism  of  the  church.^ 

Meanwhile,  ^ere  was  growing  up  an  intermediate  partj,>  between 
the  zealous  image-worshippers  and  the  decided  iconoclasts,  —  a  direc- 
tion which  most  fully  accorded  with  the  views  of  the  emperor.  This 
party  distinguished  two  different  stages  in  Christianity,  the  stage  of 
the  mature,  those  who  feel  no  need  of  sensible  means  to  excite  their 
devotion,  who  are  satisfied  with  the  instruction  given  by  the  holy 
Scriptures,  —  and  the  stage  of  the  weak,  the  immature,  those  who 
neea  a  preparatory  culture  by  these  sensible  means  of  devotion.3 
Theodore,  however,  would  not  allow  that  any  such  distinctions  in  the 
Christian  church,  between  Bible-Christians  and  image-Christians,  were 
valid ;  because  it  was  contrary  to  the  unity  of  the  Christian  platform, 
as  laid  down  by  St.  Paul  in  Gal.  3:  28.  Within  the  community  of  Chris- 
tians, such  a  distinction  betwixt  minors  and  majors  ought  no  longer  to 
exist.  He  nudntained,  on  the  contrary,  that  as  every  one  of  the  per- 
fect, though  clothed  with  the  authority  of  an  apostie,  still  needed  the 
Scripture  of  the  gospels,  so  he  needed  also  the  outward  representation 
of  images  answering  to  that  Scripture ;  and  the  same  reverence  was 
due  to  both.4  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  worship  of  images  was  by 
many  carried  to  such  an  excess,  that  even  Theodore  was  constramed 
to  combat  these  extravagancies  as  contrary  to  the  essence  of  the 
Christian  worship  of  God.  There  were  those  who  maintained  that  tiie 
image  of  Christ  must  be  adored  in  the  same  manner  with  Christ  him- 
self.^ He  described  the  bent  of  these  enthusiasts,  as  an  error  on  tiie 
opposite  extreme  to  the  error  of  the  iconoclasts.^  It  was  his  doctrine, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  htzQeia  could  have  reference  onlv  to  God ; 
but  to  Christ's  image  a  relative  worship,  nqoaxivriaig  (sx^rmtj^  was  due 
—relative  to  that  which  is  represented  in  the  image.  Hence  it  might 
be  sidd  the  image  of  Christ  is  worshipped,  or  Christ  is  worshipped  in 
his  image.  It  was  not  a  double  worship,  but  one^  referring  from  the 
image  to  Him  who  is  contemplated  in  the  image.? 

'  Td  irevraKhpv^  Kparoc  rfj^  UKXtiaiac-  fjric  U  diafiirpov  npdc  r^v  tUovofinxiK^ 

The  Roman  bUhop,  TrpuTo^povog,   ^  rd  avTiarpii^eTat.  U.   151.    Widi  regard   to 

KparoQ  dva^ipeTot  rfig  oUovfAeviKric  avvd-  these  two  obscure  names  of  sects,  we  maj 

Sov.  observe  that  the  root  of  the  first  is  T^vkoXij^ 

*  By  this  party  it  was  affirmed  that  the  T^ovKaXi,  which  in  the  medieval  Greek  de- 
oontroversy  did  not  relate  to  any  object  of  noted  an  earthern  vessel,  pottery :  the  root 
fidth,  that  it  was  wrong  to  call  the  oppo-  of  the  second  is  KevTovK?.a^  KevrovKkov^—' 
nents  of  images  heretics,  h'tot  de— saysTne-  Latin  cento,  centuncnius,  Greek  Kevreiv^ — 
oaterict,  in  his  Life  of  Nicetas,  ^  27  —  oi6k  signification^  icoven^  knit;  see  the  Greek 
tdpeoiv  ravTijv  ifyovvrai^  uXXu  ^iXoveiKiav.  glossary  of  Dufrettnc,  under  the  words  d- 

*  So  Theodore  Studita  describes  their  ted.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  these 
way  of  thinking :  Xvyxopovfiev  6e  rol^  names  of  sects  came  from  ima^res  mana- 
AnAoviTrepoig^  uTeTiearepoic  avrolg  vTrapxov-  factured  of  clay,  and  others  which  were 
aiv  ind  iTVfi^vg  ahrCnf  kvayuyri^  koX  bf^ei  woven  or  knit  The  latter  were  frequently 
Ty  cArolg  avfiiiirptft  rd  romvra  h  elaayu^  to  l)e  met  with  among  the  later  Greeks. 
yi^  rpoirv  fiair&dveiv.  ^  UpoaKwifaic  bfiuwfio^y  not  awiiWfto^. 

^  Theodor.  n.  171.  IL  87, 151,  161.    He  declared  also  against 

*  Aarpevri^  ^  Xpiarov  eUdv.  those  who  placed  such  inscriptions  on  im- 

*  n  T&fKoXiK^  i^  K£VT9VKXadu^  &ipeaiCf    aget  M  denoted  attribates  belonging  oa^ 

46* 


s; 
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But  now,  inasmuch  as  the  image-worshippers  had,  from  the  fdt 
breaking  out  of  these  controversies,  found  coantenauce  and  sopput 
firom  die  Romish  church,  and  inasmuch  as  they  had  spread  within  diii 
church  the  most  injurious  rejiorts  respecting  the  erroneous  doGtriaa 

E-evailing  in  the  Greek  church,  the  emperor  Michael,  in  the  year  i% 
r  the  f»ur{>ose  of  justifying  his  conduct,  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome, to 

pe  raschalis  I,  with  costly  ])re8ents  for  the  church  of  St  Peter. 

0  insure  tlie  accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  he  sent  at  the  mat 
time,  and  in  the  same  company,  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  Lewis  the 
Pious,  witli  a  letter,  in  winch,  to  defend  tiie  reputation  of  his  oidio- 
doxy  against  the  injurious  reports  then  circulated,  he  laid  down  a  con- 
fession of  faith,  and  in  which  he  solicited  the  good  offices  of  die  cn- 
peror  to  further  his  cause  with  the  pope.  In  justification  of  Ae 
measures  resorted  to  in  the  Greek  church  against  images,  he  desciibes 
in  tliis  letter  tlie  extravagant  pitch  to  which  the  superstition  of  the 
image-worshippers  had  gone.  Crosses  had  been  removed  from  Ae 
churches,'  and  images  substituted  in  their  place  ;  lights  were  placed 
before  these  images,  and  incense  burnt  to  them.  The  same  h(»ornB 
naid  to  images  as  to  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  which  Christ  had  suflefed 
for  the  salvadon  of  mankind.  Before  the  images  hymns  were  ehaated, 
and  help  was  invoked  from  them ;  some  took  them  for  god-fadien  in 
the  bai)tism  of  their  children ;  others  had  employed  them  in  ]Kefe^ 
ence  to  pious  and  Uving  men  to  witness  their  consecration  to  the  mo- 
nastic life.*  Many  of  the  clergy  had  mixed  the  paint  from  these  im- 
ages witli  the  sacramental  wine ;  and  after  the  celebration  of  the  eo- 
charist,  given  of  it  to  those  whom  they  chose  to  honor  with  such  a 
privilege.  Others  had  placed  the  Lord's  body  in  the  hand  of  an  im- 
age, thus  making  it  a  communicant.  The  measures  which  he  had 
adopted  against  images,  he  represents  as  designed  merely  to  suppress 
such  sujKTstitions ;  —  hence  the  images  had  been  removed  from  the  in- 
ferior places,  but  allowed  to  remain  in  the  higher,  where  they  might 
serve  as  a  pictorial  substitute  for  the  Scriptures.3 

The  emperor  Tlieophilus,  who  succeeded  his  father  Michael  in  the 
year  8:>0,  was  animated  by  a  warm  sympathy  for  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  and  his  piety  manifested  itself  also  in  those  forms  in  wluch 
alone  it  could  at  that  time  be  acknowledged  in  the  Greek  church,  in 
the  zealous  worship  of  Mary  and  the  saints.  lie  was  the  author 
of  several  church  hymns,  which  were  publicly  used.  Since  his  piety 
exhibited  itself  in  the  common  church  forms,  the  image-worshippers 
confidently  expected,  that  by  his  means  the  images  woidd  be  restored 
to  their  ancient  honor ;  for  they  could  conceive  of  true  piety  only  in 
connection  with  image-worship — but  they  were  doomed  to  disappcwt- 
ment.  The  vital  interest  he  felt  in  religion  was  the  very  cause  which 
determined  the  emperor  to  resort  to  more  violent  measures  against  in- 
to God,  •^uorri^y  KvptoTtjgj  fiaai^ia.  IL  the  holv  STmboI,  tfans  placing  them  in  M 
67.  odious  iieht 

'  Which  the  emperor — whether  the  fact  '  Adhibitis  imaginibos  qnasi  in  mOBt 
was  BO  or  not  —  carefully  noticed,  in  order    eamm  decidere  capillot  (in  the  tODfOit) 

to  represent  his  opponents  as  dishonoring    sinebant  

*  Manil  OoodL  T.  XIT.  1 410. 
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iges ;  for  in  image-worship  he  saw  a  renewal  of  idolatry,  which  he  be- 
ieved  himself  called  upon  in  every  way  to  destroy.  Ilis  teacher, 
Fohn  the  Grammarian,  that  violent  enemy  of  images,  had  deeply  im- 
>ued  him  with  his  own  principles.  John  was  his  principal  adviser  in 
ill  these  measures ;  and  when  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  fell 
racant,  John  was  elevated  by  his  grateful  pupil  to  this  highest  spir- 
tual  dignity.  To  the  emperor  Theophilus  it  appeared,  for  so  he  ez- 
xressed  it,  a  thing  unworthy  of  man's  spirit,  which  should  rise  to  the 
)ure  contemplation  of  divme  things,  to  undertake  to  move  it  by 
uch  low,  sensual  impressions,  thus  drawing  it  down  to  sense.  But 
16  was  bent  on  making  his  own  subjective  views  a  law  to  others. 
¥hen  therefore  he  experienced  fnm  the  monks  (among  whom  were 
everal  skilful  painters,  men  who  united  the  religious  interest  with  the 
artistic)  the  most  determined  opposition,  he  yielded  to  the  dictates  of 
Mussion.  The  monks,  who  as  teachers  and  artists,  labored  for  the  pro- 
Dotion  of  image-worship,  were  banished,  scourged,  and  subjected  to 
irious  cruel  and  ignominious  punishments.^  A  monk,  Lazarus,  who 
ifter  suflfering  severe  bodily  castigation,  was  set  at  liberty,  fled  to  a 
iliurch  in  Constantinople,  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist,  and  forget- 
ing  his  pain  in  the  enthusiasm  for  religious  art,  painted  on  the  spot  a 
deture  of  John  the  Baptist,  which  long  continued  to  be  held  in  the 
lighest  veneration  in  the  Greek  church,  and  even  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
ion  of  performing  miraculous  cures.* 

But  while  Theophilus  was  directing  all  the  energies  of  the  imperial 
^verament  to  the  extirpation  of  image-worship,  the  way  was  prepar- 
Dg  for  a  new  reaction  within  his  own  domestic  circle,  in  favor  of  tiiat 
forship,  and  once  more  from  a  woman.  The  empress  Theodora  came 
irom  a  family  devoted  to  image-worship,  and  she  had  been  educated  in 
fc.  Her  mother,  Theoctista,  who  resided  in  Constantinople,  sedulously 
iherished  this  religious  tendency  in  her  and  in  her  children.  Once 
rhen  the  daughters  of  the  empress  were  on  a  visit  to  her,  she  took 
lome  images  from  a  chest,  in  which  she  kept  them  concealed,  and 
ihowing  them  to  the  children,  exhorted  them  to  hold  such  objects  sa- 
sred,  and  to  worship  them.  She  made  the  young  princesses  kiss  them, 
applied  the  images  to  their  faces,  to  their  brows,  that  they  might  be 
lanctified  by  the  holy  touch.  The  emperor  was  informed  of  all  this  by 
lis  youngest  daughter,  who,  with  the  ingenuousness  of  a  child,  an- 
rwered  all  his  questions.  He  found  out  idso  that  his  wife  kept  images 
>y  her,  and  worshipped  them.  Yet  he  took  no  active  measures  to 
;aard  against  a  future  movement  in  favor  of  image-worship ;  though 
16  is  said  to  have  drawn  a  prom!^  from  Theodora,  that  after  his  deatii 
hd  arrangements  he  had  established  should  not  be  altered.^  He  died 
Murly,  leaving  behind  him  Theodora,  with  a  minor  son,  Michael.  The 
j^uardianship  of  the  young  prince  was  entrusted  to  his  uncle  Manuel, 
md'to   Theoctistus.     Both  were  image-worahippers ;   but  Theoctist 

1  Two  well  known  sufferers  under  this  '  See,  besides  others,  Constantin.  For- 

vigil,  were  the  monks  and  brothers,  Theo-  phyrogcnet  ContinaAt  — reign  of  this  (m- 

lore  (samamcd  u  yftairToc^from  certain  let-  peror,  ^  13. 

«n  branded  on  hisfticc,  as  it  is  said,  by  the  '  QeiMi.  L IIL  ed.  Jju^hmann,  p.  71. 
imperor*B  command,)  and  Theophaaet  tfad 
teger. 
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was  the  most  zealous  of  the  two,  and  was  in  &yor  of  restoring  imp- 
worship  at  once.  But  the  more  prudent  Manuel,  dreading  the  rair 
ance  they  would  have  to  encounter  from  the  party  of  the  iconoclMli, 
which  during  the  last  reign  had  been  raised  again  to  importance,  bell 
Um  back.  Besides,  Theodora  was  afraid  to  do  anything  against  Ae 
will  of  her  beloved  husband,  to  whom  she  had  made  so  sacred  a  j» 
mise.  Meantime,  a  preparatory  measure  of  some  importance  towm 
the  wished-for  change,  was  the  recalling  of  the  monks  firom  th^  A 
feront  places  of  exile,  who  now  exerted  their  whole  inflaence  to  brii| 
about  once  more  the  triumph  of  image-worship  in  the  popular  mind.  Ai 
unexpected  circumstance  favored  their  designs.  Manuel  was  attadni 
with  a  dangerous  sickness.  Several  monks  visited  him,  and,  standini 
around  his  sick  bed,  soothed  his  departing  moments  with  their  pnjoi 
and  spiritual  songs.  They  told  him  Aat  God  would  spare  lus  fife,  if 
he  would  pledge  himself  to  devote  it  to  the  work  of  restoring  tiie  in- 
ages.  He  promised ;  and  having  recovered,  felt  himself  boond  ii 
make  every  effort  to  redeem  his  vow.  Theoctist  entered  My  ad 
heartily  into  all  his  plans.  The  empress  Theodora  showed  at  iint 
more  hesitation ;  the  memory  of  her  husband  was  still  dear  to  her. 
But  being  herself  devoted  to  image-worship  in  its  most  supentitioas 
form,  her  feelings  on  this  point  were  easily  wrought  upon,  wheattiDr 
uel  hinted  at  the  danger  of  exciting  the  divine  displeasure.  Soitm 
resolved  that  the  usual  measures  should  be  taken  for  the  resteafion  of 
image-worship.  The  patriarch  John,  of  Constantinople,  who  ad- 
her^  steadfastly  to  his  principles,  was  compelled  to  reoga  b 
office  and  retire  to  a  monastery.  The  monk  Methodius,  a  wM 
for  image-worship,  who  had  suffered  much  for  the  cause  duraig 
the  preceding  reign,  was  appointed  to  take  his  place.  But  Theodora 
still  cherished  too  sacred  a  regard  for  the  memory  of  her  husband,  to 
be  willing  to  acquiesce  in  another  measure,  by  which  it  was  proposed 
to  anathematize  him  as  a  promoter  of  heresy.     She  informed  the  new 

Satriarch  and  the  other  assembled  bishops,  that  there  was  but  one  eat 
ition  on  which  she  could  consent  to  the  restoration  of  image^worship, 
which  was  that  they  should  pledge  themselves  to  obtain  from  God  tto 
pardon  of  her  husband.  The  patriarch  Methodius  explained  to  her, 
that  the  power  of  the  ke3rs  which  they  possessed  reached  only  to  the 
living ;  that  they  could  do  nothing  for  the  souls^  of  the  departed,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  cases  of  minor  transgression,  but  which  had  evidently 
been  followed  by  repentance.*  The  case  was  entirely  difieient  ™ 
those  who  had  manifestly  passed  from  this  life  to  perdition,  as  in  their 
opinion  must  be  the  certain  fate  of  all  promoters  of  erroneous  doc- 
tnnes  and  persecutors  of  the  orthodox.  The  empress,  bent  on  obtain- 
ing at  any  rate  from  the  clergy  the  wish  of  her  heart,  now  resorted  to 
a  fiction* — whether  it  came  up  in  her  own  mind,  or  was  suggested  to 
her  by  another — whereby  she  hoped  that  her  request  might  be 
granted  without  any  violation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church.     She  de- 

'  The  procuring  of  a  speedier  deliverance    would  donbtless  hare  mentioned  it  befon, 
from  pnigatoiy.  since  it  would  hare  to  weU  aosvisnd  Imt 

*  For  Euni  ihnct  VNoa  any  truth  in  it|  fhe   jmipoie. 
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clared  that  her  husband  had  certainly  been  induced  before  his  deatli, 
by  her  own  representations  of  the  dreadful  curse  of  the  church  im- 
pending over  him,  to  repent  of,  and  to  renounce  his  heresy.  There- 
upon the  bishops  assured  her,  that  the  case  being  so,  they  could  pro-  ^ 
mise  that  he  should  be  forgiven  of  God  ;  and  they  gave  her  a  written 
declaration  to  this  effect.  Thus  her  remmning  scruples  were  removed, 
and  she  consented  to  all  that  was  proposed  to  be  done  for  the  restora- 
tion of  image-worship.^ 

It  was  now  determined  that  the  images  should  be  again  triumphantly 
introduced  into  the  head  church  of  Constantinople.  The  19th  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  first  Sunday  of  Lent  in  the  year  842,  was  the  day  appointed 
for  this  celebration.  Ecclesiastics  and  monks  from  far  and  near  flocked 
together  on  this  occasion  and  with  solemn  pomp,  attended  by  nobles 
and  dignitaries  of  church  and  state,  conveyed  the  images  to  the  church 
to  which  they  were  to  be  restored.  This  day  was  ever  after  observed 
in  the  Greek  church  as  a  high  festival,  called  the  feast  of  Orthodo^qr 
{nainiyvQig  tfjg  oQ^odo^las)  ;  but  the  allusion  was  soon  made  more  gene- 
ral, and  the  feast  referred  to  the  triumph  and  maintenance  of  pure 
doctrine. 

The  new  patriarch  Methodius  did  not  proceed  with  the  same  forbear- 
ance which  had  been  shown  by  the  patriarch  Tarasius^  at  the  former 
restoration  of  image-worship  and  in  the  second  Nicene  council.  Profit- 
ing by  the  experience  that  the  very  individuals  who  by  a  hypocritical 
recantation  before  that  council  had  managed  to  retain  their  spiritual 
dignities  came  out  under  Leo  the  Armenian  as  the  most  violent  oppo- 
nents of  images,  he  resolved  that  the  same  thing  should  not  occur  again. 
All  who  had  taken  an  active  part  against  images,  or  who  after  previous 
recantation  had  once  more  joined  the  inconoclasts,  were  deposed,  and 
the  places  vacated  by  them  fiUed  with  staunch  and  trust-worthy  image- 
wor^ippers.3  But  the  party  of  the  iconoclasts,  which  had  now  propa- 
gated itself  for  an  entire  century,  and  which  had  been  again  in  pos- 
session of  the  power  for  twenty  years,  could  not  thus  be  crushed  at  a 
blow.  It  maintained  a  lingering  existence  for  a  while  longer,  number- 
ing among  its  adherents  persons  belonging  to  different  ranks  of  society, 
the  deposed  clergy  serving  as  its  teachers.  It  was  a  faction,  amdouuy 
waiting  for  some  favorable  political  change  again  to  lift  up  its  head,. 
When  the  empress  Theodora,  that  zealous  friend  of  image-worship,  lost 
her  influence,  and  her  son  Michael  took  the  reins  of  government  into 
his  own  hands ;  when  Ignatius,  the  successor  of  Methodius,  and  a  no 
less  devoted  image-worshipper  than  the  latter,  was  compelled  to  resign 
his  office  ;*  these  changes  served,  no  doubt,  to  revive  the  hopes  of  the 
Iconoclastic  faction.  But  their  expectations  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, rhotius,  the  new  patriarch,  was  also  zealously  devoted  to 
image-worship,  and  the  two  contending  parties,  the  friends  of  Ignatius 
and  those  of  Photius,  were  of  precisely  the  same  mind  on  t/ds  ane  point* 
But  the  corres[>ondenco  of  the  latter  furnishes  evidence  of  the  influence 


*Constantin.  Por|)hyn»Kflnot  contlniw-        *  Life  of  the  Patriarch  Ignatiiw 
lor.  L  IV.  c.  4  f  95.  i'i\  I'ltriM.  tai.    Hardain's  ConcU.  T.  Y.  £ 

*  See  Vol  III.  p.  %\\.  «  See  farther  oo. 
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Biill  possessed  by  the  remaining  iconoclasts ;  for  we  find  letten  ad- 
dressed to  ecclesiastics,  to  courtiers,  and  to  monks,  filled  with  the  nb- 
tation  of  iconoclastic  arguments.^  And  when  recourse*  was  had  by  llie 
Greek  church  to  the  see  of  Rome  amid  the  disputes  between  the  pa^ 
ties  of  Ignatius  and  of  Photius,  though  the  new  movements  of  the 
iconoclasts  was  rather  the  pretext  than  the  real  occasion  of  this  step, 
yet  undoubtedly  some  foundation  of  truth  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  pre- 
text.3  And  this  view  of  the  matter  is  confirmed  by  the  next  succee<hng 
events ;  for  even  at  the  ecumenical  council  held  at  Constantinople  in 
the  year  869,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  the  controversy  with 
the  iconoclasts  was  again  brought  forward.  Theodore,  sumamed  A^'- 
^i9og,  appeared  here  at  the  eighth  sitting,  as  the  head  of  this  party; 
—  with  him  came  three  other  members  of  it,  Kicetas  an  ecclesiastic, 
Theophanes  a  jurist,  and  another  layman  Theophilus.  This  Theodore, 
being  called  upon  in  the  name  of  the  council  to  renounce  his  errraeoos 
doctrine,  was  at  first  silent.  Upon  this,  one  of  the  imperial  commis- 
sioners handing  him  a  coin  stamped  with  the  image  of  the  emperor, 
said,  "  Dost  thou  adopt  this  coin  ?"  Theodore  answered,  "  I  adopt  it, 
and  honor  it,  as  one  should  honor  an  imperial  coin."  Then  said  the 
commissioner,  '^  If  thou  despisest  not  the  image  of  a  mortal  emperar, 
how  darest  thou  despise  the  divinely  human  image  of  our  Lord,  the 
image  of  his  holy  mother,  and  the  images  of  all  the  saints  ?"  Theo- 
dore replied,  "  Of  the  image  which  thou  showest  me,  I  am  certain  it  is 
the  likeness  of  the  emperor.  Thou  requirest  of  me  that  I  should  re- 
ceive also  an  imago  of  Christ ;  but  I  know  not  that  this  is  the  command 
of  Christ  or  that  it  is  well-pleasing  to  him."  The  commissioner  then 
said  they  liad  not  assembled  there  to  dispute  with  him,  but  to  admonish 
him.    He  adhered  steadfastly  to  his  convictions  and  the  anathema  was 

'  Among  which  argunjents  was  a  singu-  people  of  each  several  nation  represent  to 

lar  and  novel  one,  and  an  e(}unlly  singular  themselves  the  form  of  Christ  as  one  simi- 

refutation  of  it  by  Photius.   Said*  the  Icon-  lar  to  their  own."     AeyerCtaaVy   lif  lireiSil 

oclasts :  "  Different  races  of  people,  Greeks,  'EAXjyvcf  fiev  ahrolq  dfxoiov  hrl  y^f  ^vffvai 

Romans,  Egyptians,  Ethiopians,  Indians,  rov  Xpiarbv  vofiiCovai^  ^Pufiaiot  6e  fta/jMw 

had  each  their  several   image  of  Christ  kavroi^  eoixdra^  ^Ivdoi  6e  ruXiv  ftop^  rf 

No  one  of  these   images   resembled   any  ahrCtv^  koi  Al^ioTre^  df/Xov  uc  iavroi^,  hrd 

other.     Bat  as  there  is  no  good  reason  for  roOra,  tic  ^ot£v  6  aAi7i^j)f  Xptoroc ;  "Vld. 

supposing  that  one  only  among  all  these  ep.  64.    It  deserves  notice,  too,  that  Pho- 

difl'crcnt  types  is  genuine,  and  for  declaring  tius  appeals  here  not  to  the  existence  of  a 

all  the  others  to  be  false,  it  follows  that  we  genuine  image   of  Christ  handed  down  by 

must  absolutely  deny  that  any  true  image  tradition,  but  only  to  the  higher,  ideal  unity 

of  Christ  exists."   To  this  Photius  replies  :  lying  at  the  ground  of  the  whole  diversity 

*^  the  reasoning  is  the  same  as  if  it  should  be  of  types. 

argued  from  the  diversity  of  the  translations        •  See  below,  the  history  of  these  contio- 

of  the  gospels  into  diiferent  languages,  that  versies. 

there  was  no  true  gospel."  Strictly  taken,  »  Though  pope  Nicholas  was  well  awart 
this  comparison,  we  must  admit,  would  not  that  the  image-controversies  were,  in  thb 
do,  and  an  iconoclast  would  have  found  no  case,  only  a  pretext,  yet  he  was  not  iieno- 
difficulty  in  refuting  it.  At  the  same  time,  rant  of  the  fact,  that  the  iconoclasts  in  the 
the  illustration  may  hold  good,  perhaps,  in  Greek  church  were  still  active  ;  for  in  inii- 
one  respect,  viz.  the  several  national  images  mating  his  knowledge  of  the  former,  he  ai 
of  Christ  might  \ye  considered  as  so  many  the  same  time  says,  in  his  letter  tothewn- 
particular  national  versions,  so  to  speak,  of  peror  Michael :  Super  hac  caib^a  stn»pitns 
the  one  Christ  l>elonging  to  humanity.  Ac-  et  blasphcmiae  non  cessarunt  et  nunc  ibi- 
C»rdingly  he  proceeds  to  say  :  "  we  might,  by  dem  profana  praedicantur  et  hucnsque  sa- 
me same  reasoning,  deny  in  general  the  reaf-  crilega  pronuntiantar.  Hardoin.  CondL 
Ity  of  Christ's  human  appearance;  for  the  T.  V.  f.  160. 
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raonounced  bj  the  synod  on  him  and  on  all  opposers  of  image-worship. 
His  three  companions,  however,  declared  that  they  were  induced  by 
the  perfect  imanimity  which  they  observed  in  the  synod,  to  renounce 
their  erroneous  doctrine,  and  they  pronounced  the  anathema  on  those 
whom  they  had  hitherto  acknowledged  as  their  teachers.  They  were 
rewarded  with  an  embrace  by  the  emperor,  who  was  present  at  the 
proceedingsJ 


APPENDIX. 

Participation  of  the  Western  Church  in  tliese  Controversies. 

The  popes,  it  is  true,  adhered  to  the  principles  followed  by  their 
predecessors,  ever  since  the  breaking  out  of  these  controversies  ;  and 
they  furnished  the  most  powerful  support  to  the  persecuted  image- 
worshippers  among  the  Greeks.  But  the  Frank  church,  which  occu- 
pied a  middle  position  between  the  two  parties,  availed  itself  of  an 
opportunity  presented  by  the  Greek  church  itself,  to  express  once 
more,  on  the  renewal  of  these  image-controversies,  its  own  peculiar 
principles  ^th  remarkable  freedom.  This  opportunity  was  presented, 
when  the  emperor  Michael,*  as  above  related,  applied  by  his  ambassa- 
dors to  Lewis  the  Pious,  for  his  mediation.  In  complying  with  this 
request  of  the  Greek  emperor,  Lewis  resolved,  by  the  advice  of  his 
wiser  and  less  bigoted  bishops,  to  make  it  an  occasion  of  presenting  to 
fhe  pope  himself,  in  a  kind  and  considerate  manner,  and  without  any 
appearance  of  contradiction  to  the  Romish  church,  a  fair  statement 
of  the  truth,  in  opposition  to  image-worship,  with  a  view,  if  possible, 
to  obtain  his  sanction  to  it.  For  this  reason,  he  begged  leave  of 
pope  Eugenius  11.  to  have  a  collection  of  remarks  by  the  older  fathers, 
on  the  subject  of  image-worship,  drawn  up  by  a  synod  of  his  bishops, 
fiir  the  instruction  of  the  Greeks ;  the  design  at  bottom  being,  un- 
doubtedly, to  operate  afterwards,  by  means  of  these  authorities,  upon 
fhe  mind  of  the  pope  himself.  The  pope  could  not  but  feel  himself 
flattered  by  such  a  proposal,  and,  with  his  approbation,  a  synod  for 
deliberating  on  this  matter  was  held  at  Paris,  in  the  year  825.  This 
synod  drew  up  a  collection  of  sayings  by  the  ancient  fathers,  on  the 
nght  use  of  images,  as  well  in  opposition  to  image-worship,  as  to 
the  total  rejection  of  images.  Entering  fully  into  the  crafty  plan 
devised  by  the  emperor  Lewis,  for  laying  a  train  of  negotiations  with 
the  pope,  they  drew  up  a  writing,  wluch  the  emperor,  in  the  name  of 
ttie  synod,  was  to  address  to  the  pope,  lajdng  before  him  the  collected 
testimonies  of  the  church  fathers,  and  besides  —  a  circumstance  which 
characterizes  their  relation  to  the  pope  —  they  appointed  a  committee 
from  their  own  number,  to  draw  up  a  letter  in  the  name  of  the  latter, 
which  he  might  send,  if  he  thought  proper,  to  the  Greek  emperor. 
The  synod,  in  their  letter  to  the  emperor  Lewis,  openly  and  decidedly 
avowed  their  opposition  to  the  reigning  superstition  in  the  Bomie^ 

1  HardoiiL  Condi.  T.  Y.  f.  1089.  *  See  p.  546. 
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oliurch,  with  regard  to  image-worship ;  a  saperstiUon  of  which  mny 
among  the  assembled  bishops  had  been  eye-witnesses.^  Theypoal- 
edly  animadverted  upon  the  style  in  which  pope  Hadrian  I.  bd 
undertaken  to  refute  the  Carolinian  Books.^  In  opposing  that  wdk, 
he  had  stated  tilings  which  were  at  variance  with  tlie  truth,  and  liA 
the  authority  of  the  ancient  church  doctrine  ;  3  and  they  laiew  d  do 
other  excuse  which  could  be  offered  for  him,  tLan  that  he  had  end 
through  ignorance  rather  than  advisedly  ;*  as  might  be  inferred  fioa 
the  fact,  tliat  Hadnan  ultimately  appealed  to  his  agreement  with  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  though  that  pope  was  really  opposed  to  image- 
worsliip.5  They  expressed  their  joy  to  the  emperor,  that  he  hid 
been  enabled  to  set  on  foot  such  an  investigation  for  the  advancement 
of  the  truth,  under  the  very  authority  of  one  who  took  the  opposite 
side,  which  authority  would  now  be  under  the  necessity,  even  m  spite 
of  itself,  to  yield  to  the  truth.^  They  confirmed  the  emperor  in  his 
intention  of  so  expressing  everything  that  deserved  to  be  censured 
in  the  two  opposite  tendencies  of  the  image-worshippers  and  of  the 
iconoclasts,^  as  if  it  were  directed  solely  against  the  Greeks,  who 
might  be  corrected  with  freedom,  and  with  regard  to  whom  less  few 
might  be  entertained  of  giving  offence.®  The  emperor  Lewis  ap- 
pointed archbishop  Jeremiah  of  Sens,  and  bishop  Jonas  of  Orleans, 
Ids  envoys  to  the  pope  ;  he  gave  them  express  instructi(»iB  to  lay 
only  that  part  of  the  collection  formed  by  the  synod  before  the  pope, 
to  which  the  pope  and  his  advisers  could  have  nothing  to  object.®  He 
dreaded  the  Roman  obstinacy  and  the  Roman  arrogance  ;  and  for  this 
reason  he  particularly  enjoined  it  upon  his  envoys  to  use  great  pru- 
dence and  caution  in  their  treatment  of  the  pope,  lest  perchance  the 
evil  might  only  be  made  worse.  They  were  not  openly  to  contradict 
him,  but  to  take  pains,  by  entering  into  his  own  views,  to  manage  the 
matter  in  such  a  way,  as  that  he  might  discover  himself  the  right  mean 

*  lUoruin,  (qui  in  sacra  scde  Petri  apos-  correct  in  saying,  it  was  believed  in  6e 
toli  resident)  erga  imagines  superstitiosum  l!Vankish  chui*ch,  tliat  only  thcj^}  wo  opyo- 
venerationcm  quidani  visu,  omnes  vero  site  tendencies  existed  in  the  Greek  chnith, 
aliorum  rclutu  cognoscimus.  Mansi  Concil.  and  that  uotliing  was  kno^Ti  there  (/  t 
T.  XIV.  f.  424.  moderate  and   a  middle  tendency.    Thii 

*  See  Vol.  III.  p.  241.  latter  tendency   could    hardly  wl  to  he 
'  Talia  quuedam  sunt,  quae  in  illorom    noticed  in  the  letter  of  the  emperor  3C- 

objectionem  opposuit,  quiie  et  vcritati  et  chacl.    There  was  but  one  retpett  in  which 

auctoritati   refre;;autur ;    and    then   after-  this  emperor  seemed  to  the  Prankish  bish- 

wards  :   aliquando  absona,  aliquando  in-  ops  to  go  too  far,  namely  in  not  tolerating 

convenientia,  aliquando  etiam  repreliensi-  images  in  low  places  :  "  Quanquam  caeten 

one  digna.  alia  secundum  auctoritntem  veritatis,  sicnt 

*  Quod  non  tantum  scienter,  quantum  in  suis  scriptis  continetur,  idem  im})er*tor 
icnoranter  in  eodcm  facto  a  recto  tramite  fecerit,  proj)ter  hoc  t« men  factum  quosdam 
£viaverit.  illarum  partium  infirmos  scandulisasse  nee 

*  Sec  Vol.  III.  p.  199.  non  quosdam  nostmc  urbis  Komanac  per- 

*  Ut  ejus  auctoritate  quaereretis  verita-  turbassc. 

tem,  cujus  auctoritas  dcviare  videbatur  ab  *•  Qui  libere  admoneri  possunt  et  qaomm 

ipsa,  quatenus  Veritas  patcfacta,  dum  se  in  scandalum,  si  pro  vcritatc  ortom  fueiit,  ^ 

medium  ostenderet,  etiadi  ipsa  anctoritad  cilius  tolerari  potest 

Yolens  nolensque  vcritati  cederet  atquo  sue-  •  Quod  ipse  vcl  sui  rejiccre  minimc  t»- 

combcret.  leant    Sec  the  instruction  of  the  emperar 

'  Walch,  in  liis  History  of  Heresies  and  to  his  envoys,  in  Mansi  Concil.  T.  iV.  i 

Schisms  (Vol  XL  p.  122),  is  not  quite  436./ 
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to  be  observed  in  relation  to  this  subject.*  The  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  the  pope'  was  also  conceived  with  reference  to  the  same  object. 
He  TOoposed  to  the  pope,  that  when  the  latter  sent  envoys  to  the 
(3reeK  emperor,  the  two  embassies,  the  pope's  and  his  own,  should  go 
together.  Bespecting  the  issue  of  these  negotiations  of  the  emperor 
Lewis  with  the  pope,  history  is  silent.  As  the  Roman  church,  how- 
ever, ever  held  fast  to  its  traditional  mode  of  thinking  on  this  subject, 
and  was  not  fond  of  being  instructed,  it  is  probable  that  the  experi- 
ment failed,  having  made  shipwreck,  as  the  emperor  feared  it  would, 
on  the  pertinacia  Bomana.  But  with  the  moderate  opponents  of 
image-worship  among  the  Greeks,  to  whom  the  emperor  Michael  be- 
longed, it  would  be  easier  to  come  to  an  under8tanding.3 


m.    Bblation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  to  each 

OTHER,  AND   CONTROVERSIES  BETWEEN  THEM. 

As  to  the  relation  of  the  Latin  church  to  the  Greek,  the  way  had 
kmg  since  been  prepared  for  a  schism  between  the  two,  by  their  dif- 
ferent characters  and  different  courses  of  development ;  though  these 
differences,  with  a  few  transient  exceptions,  had  as  yet  passed  unno- 
ticed in  the  consciousness  of  Christian  fellowship.  The  difference 
between  the  Greek  and  the  Boman  mind  produced,  as  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  remark,  from  the  very  beginning,  a  difference 
of  character  in  the  two  churches  :  —  the  lively  and  active  intellectual 
bent  of  the  Greek  mind  produced  the  more  speculative  character  of 
tiie  one,  and  the  stiff  and  rigid  bent  of  the  Boman  mind,  which  clung 
to  the  traditions  of  the  past,  the  more  practical  character  of  the 
other.  This  relation,  it  is  true,  had  now  altered :  The  spiritual  life 
of  the  Greek  church  had  become  stiffened  into  formalism ;  while  the 
Western  church  had  received  into  its  bosom  new  races  in  the  fresh 
▼igor  of  youth,  which  gave  birth  to  a  new  intellectual  movement. 
Bat  the  peculiar  character  of  the  systems  of  faith,  which  had  been 
ibfmed  in  each  t)f  the  two  churches,  contmued  still  to  operate,  even 
imder  this  change  of  relations.  Many  differences,  arising  out  of  the 
development  of  the  sjrstems  of  faith  peculiar  to  the  two  churches, 
iviuch  became  prominent  in  the  doctrinal  controversies,  were  but  tran- 
fsAarj  appearances,  and  were  obliterated  by  the  results  to  which  they 
led ;  but  there  were  other  differences,  which  had  more  lasting  conse- 
onencee.  By  means  of  Augustin,  whose  influence  did  not  extend  to 
me  Eastern  church,  the  general  system  of  doctrine  took  its  shape 

^  Vos  ipsi  tarn  patienter  ac  modeste  cum  '  Mansi  1.  c.  f.  437. 

eo  de  hac  causa  dispntationem  hubeatis,  ut  '  Halitgar  archbishop  of  Cambray,  and 

sninmoperc  cavcatU,  ne  nimis  ei  resistendo  Ansfrid,  abbot  of  Nonantula,  were  sent  on 

earn  in  aliquam  irrevocabilem  pertinadam  this  business  by  the  emperor  to  Constanti- 

inddere  compellatis,  sed  paullatim  verbis  nople,  where  they  met  with  a  friendly  re- 

(jiu  quasi  obsciiuendo  magis  quam  aperte  ception.  See  the  anonymoas  Life  of  Lewis 

lesistendo,  od  mensuram,  quae  in  haben-  the  Pious,  year*  828,  in  Pcrtz  monumenta 

dis  imaginibus  retinenda  est,  eum  dedn-  Germ.  T.  II.  f.  631. 
cere  Toleatis. 
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and  direction  more  decidedly  from  the  doctrine  of  redemntMm,  m  A 
centre,  and  from  the  anthropology  connected  therewith.  Bat  aaoK 
the  Greeks  the  case  was  otherwise.  While  in  the  Western  dnstt 
the  Augustinian  scheme  of  doctrine  had  become  dominant,  m  ik 
Greek  church  the  older  and  more  indefinite  mode  of  apprehending  flie 
doctrines  of  grace,  of  free-will,  and  of  providence,  a  toeory  bordmBg 
on  Pelagianism,  had  been  presented.  This  dogmatical  difference  cod- 
Btitutes,  it  is  true,  the  most  important  one ;  but  it  remained,  fiv  tte 
most  part,  an  unconscious  difference.  It  was  not  brou^t  promineDdj 
to  view  by  any  pubUc  determinations  of  faith,  and  hence,  on  a  Sllpe^ 
ficial  contemplation  of  the  relation  of  the  two  churches  to  each  other, 
was  less  apt  to  strike  the  eye.  Far  more  importance  was  attached  to 
another  point  of  difference,  which  in  itself  was  of  inferior  mcHnent, 
but  which  became  of  more  moment  because  the  difference  was  made 
prominent  in  a  public  symbol. 

We  observed  in  the  second  period,  how  the  two  churches  came  to 
differ  in  their  mode  of  apprehendmg  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy 
Spirit,  while  neither  church  seemed  to  be  distinctly  conscious  of  any 
opposition  in  which  it  stood  to  the  other,  and  how  from  this  arose  an 
additional  article  to  the  old  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  creed.  It  is 
true,  the  great  dogmatist  of  the  Greek  church,  John  of  Damaacns,^ 
laid  down  this  doctrine  in  his  doctrinal  system,  according  to  its  peco- 
liar  form  in  the  Greek  church ;  yet  he  did  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  room  for  a  middle  course.  He  restored  unity  to  the  Tnad,  by 
following  the  ancient  theory  of  the  Greek  church  ;  representing  God 
the  Father  as  the  aQX'iy  ^^^  ^  ^bis  view,  the  being  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  no  less  than  the  being  of  the  Son,  as  grounded  in  and  derived 
fiom  the  Father.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  from  the  Father,  and  the  Spirit 
of  the  Father ;  not  from  the  Son,  but  still  the  Spirit  of  the  Son.  He 
proceeds  from  the  Father,  the  one  oQxtj  of  all  being,  and  he  is  comma- 
nicated  through  the  Son ;  through  the  Son  the  whole  creation  shares 
in  the  Spirit's  work ;  by  himself  he  creates,  moulds,  sanctifies  all, 
and  binds  all  together.  John  of  Damascus  makes  use  of  the  foDow* 
ing  illustration  :  ^'  As  the  ray  of  light,  and  the  illumination  it  sheds, 
both  proceed  from  the  sun,^  but  the  illumination  is  commimicated  to 
us  through  the  ray,  so  the  being  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  no  less  than  that 
of  the  Son,  is  grounded  in  the  Father,  but  the  communication  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  his  influence  diffused  over  the  whole  creation,  is  through 
the  mediation  of  the  Son. "3  This  statement,  namely,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father,  through  the  Son,  was  the  point  of 
mediation  by  which  the  two  churches  might  come  together  on  this 
doctrine.* 

By  occasion  of  the  negotiations  between  the  two  churches  of  which 
we  spoke  in  the  history  of  the  preceding  period,*  this  disputed  point 

*  See  Vol.  in.  p.  197.  tory  representation,  so  expressed,  is  to  be 

*  'H  uKTic  V  ^AAa/i^ff .  found,  however,  only  in  the  section  tt  the 
'  See  1. 1,  c.  VII.  et  VIII.  twelfth  chapter,  which  in  the  oldest  mana- 

*  Tiov  de  TrvevfM^  ovx'  wp  i^  avrov,  aXX'  scripts  is  wanting. 

<i»f  it,'  aitTov  Ik  tov  naTpdg  iKTropevofuvov-        *  See  Vol.  lU.  p.  234. 
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mm  brought  up  in  a  svnod  at  OentiDj,  A.  D.  767,  and  the  Western 
fibnn  of  the  aoctrine  held  fiast.     The  intercourse  between  the  two 
oluuches  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  led  to  new  discussions  of  the 
subject  at  various  sjnods;  at  Forum  Julium  (Friuli),  in  the  year 
791,  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  the  year  809,  where  also  the  point  was 
decided  in  opposition  to  the  Greek  church.    The  emperor  Charles 
took  a  liyely  interest  in  these  controversies,  and  induced  Alcuin  and 
Theodulf  of  Orleans  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Western  church, 
by  collections  of  excerpts  from  the  ancient  fathers.     Since  now  that 
addition  to  the  ancient  creed,  which  had  been  imported  from  the 
Spanish  church  into  the  churches  of  France,  had  not  as  yet  been 
received  in  the  church  of  Bome,  the  emperor  wished  to  obtain  a  con- 
finnation  of  it  by  pope  Leo  III,  from  wluch  quarter,  perhaps,  a  dich 
podtion  had  already  been  shown  to  contradict  the  formulary.     He 
communicated,  by  an  embassy,  to  the  pope,  the  decisions  of  the  assent 
Uy  held  at  Aix,  and  wrote  him  a  letter  proving  the  doctrine  of  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  Son,  by  quotations 
nom  the  ancient  fathers.     The  negotiations  which  took  place  on  this 
occasion  between  the  emperor's  envoys  (two  bishops  and  an  abbot) 
and  the  pope,  who  at  iliat  time  dared  not  address  the  emperor's  mes- 
sengers m  the  imperative  tone  assumed  at  a  later  period,  are  well 
irorthy  of  notice.^    Three  subjects  were  here  presented  for  discus- 
nan  ;  respecting  the  contested  doctrine  in  itself ;  respecting  the  cus- 
tom not  existing  in  the  Boman  church,  but  which  had  been  received 
m  the  Frankish,  of  chanting  the  symbol  in  divine  service,  instead  of 
reating  it ;  and  respecting  the  chantmg  it  with  the  additional  clause. 
With  the  doctrine,  the  pope  expressed  his  agreement ;  the  deviation 
from  the  use  of  the  Boman  church,  in  reference  to  the  chanting  of 
11l6  symbol,  he  let  pass ;  but  he  did  not  think  he  could  approve  of  the 
odditian  to  the  symbol.    The  imperial  envoys  stood  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, that  what  came  by  tradition  might  be  reformed  and  improved  — 
the  principle  of  progress  in  tlie  church.     ^^  If  this  doctrine,  that  the 
Hioly  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  Son,  contsuns  a  weighty 
troth,  tnen —  as  tliey  supposed  —  no  means  should  be  left  untried  to 
make  it  more  widely  known  ;  and  to  this  end,  the  public  chanting  of 
it  in  the  symbol  particularly  contributed.     In  this  way  many,  who 
otherwise  would  have  had  known  nothing  about  it,  were  instructed  in 
the  doctrine."^    But  the  pope  proceeded  at  this  time  on  the  same 
principle  with  that  followed  in  the  Greek  chui'ch,  which  would  allow 
no  alteration  to  be  made  in  the  symbol ;  —  the  principle  that  nothing 
ought  to  be  altered  in  the  decisions  of  a  general  council  illuminated 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.     The  fathers  of  that  council  had  been  guided  by 
tiie  Holy  Ghost,  as  in  all  other  respects  so  also  in  this,  that  they  had 
not  introduced  this  further  exposition  of  the  doctrine  into  the  symbol, 
and  therefore  there  must  have  been  good  reasons  for  omitting  it.    Inr 

'  The  protocol  drawn  ap  by  the  abbot  envoys — quanta  sunt  hodie  millie  id  sd' 

8mara^  in  Baronios,  year  809,  N.  54,  and  entium,  quia  cantatur,  qui  nunquam  sci- 

Hardoin.  Concil.  T.  IV.  f.  970.  turi  essent,  nisi  cantaretur,  fortasse  nobia- 

<  Si  enim  >ciret  patemitas  tua  —  say  the  cam  tenezet. 
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deed  there  were  important  determinatioiis  of  tbe  truths  of  fiutib,  ivlodi 
had  never  been  adopted  into  any  symbol.  And  this  article  in  pufi- 
eular,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  seemed  to  him  to  belong 
among  the  number  of  those  truths  of  &ith,  which  all  would  by  do 
means  be  competent  to  understand,  and  which  are  necessary  only  to 
the  salvation  of  those  who  are  capable  of  understanding  them.^  So  fiff 
was  the  Roman  church  at  that  time  from  wishing  to  make  this  deto^* 
mination  a  public  matter  of  dispute. 

John  Scotus,  who,  as  we  have  observed,  had  been  greatly  influenced 
by  the  study  of  the  teachers  of  the  Eastern  church,  approximated  in 
his  views  on  this  point  also  more  closely  to  the  Greeks,  or  rather  he 
adopted  the  formulary  which  was  intended  to  reconcile  the  opposite 
positions.  It  appears  to  him  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  One  caose 
should  proceed  from  two,  especiaUy  in  the  case  of  a  nature  the  most 
simple  of  all.s  To  illustrate  the  case,  he  makes  use  of  ihe  same 
comparison  with  John  of  Damascus ;  but  he  prosecutes  it  fiurther, 
and  handles  it  with  more  acuteness  and  ingenuity.  ^'  Though  the 
Ught  from  a  fire  proceeds  through  the  medium  of  the  ray,  yet  we 
cannot  say  that  the  light  proceeds  firom  two  causes  ;  but  ttie  fire  is 
the  cause  which  produces  the  light  as  well  as  the  raj.  The  ray 
produces  the  light,  not  as  a  ray,  not  as  an  independent  cause  by 
itself ;  but  it  is  the  ever  present  power  of  the  fire  which  causes  ray 
and  light  to  proceed  from  itself,  as  the  efiScient  cause  in  both.^  bo 
the  Father  is  the  generating  cause  of  his  only  begotten  Son,  and  the 
Son  is  the  cause  of  all  archetypal  causes  which  were  created  in  hha 
by  the  Father  ;^  and  the  same  Father  is  the  cause  of  the  Holy  Sprit 
proceeding  from  him,  which  Spirit  is  the  cause  of  the  distribution  rf 
all  the  causes  created  by  the  Father  in  the  Son,  m  their  general  and 
special  operations  throughout  the  kingdoms  of  nature  and  of  grace." 
Moreover,  the  comparison  with  the  internal  structure  of  the  human 
mind,  which  Augustme  had  employed  to  illustrate  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  from  Father  and  Son,*  was  made  use  of  by  John 
Scotus  to  illustrate  his  own  view  of  the  doctrine.  "  Although  the 
soul's  love  for  itself,  which  answers  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  proceeds  from 
the  soul  through  the  medium  of  self-consciousness,  yet  self-conscious- 
ness is  not  the  cause  of  the  love,  but  it  is  the  soul  in  itself,  from  which 

*  Sunt  enim  niulta,  e  quibus  istud  unum  nascitnr,  ut  ic:ignentcm  se  ignem  desent, 
est,  sacroc  tidci  altiom  mystcria,  subtilio-  8cd  ita  gignitur,  at  virtus  ignea,  quae  cnm 
raquc  sacrameuta,  ad  quorum  indagatio-  gignit,  semper  et  uhiquc  iiiseparabiliter  tL 
nem  pertingcre  multi  vulciit,  multi  vero  immutabiliter  in  eo  pcrraancat,  tota  in 
aut  aetatis  quantitute  aut  iutelligentiae  toto,  et  totus  in  tola,  et  unam  duo  et  duo 
qualitate  praediti  iion  valcnt.  Et  ideo,  unum,  et  quamvis  videatur  splendor  de 
qui  potuerit  ct  nolucrit,  sulvus  esse  non  radio  exire,  non  tamcn  ex  ipso  radio,  in 
potcrit.  quantum  radius  est,  sed  ex   ipsa  virtnle 

'  Ex  dtiabus  namque  causis  unam  cau-  proecdit,  ex  qua  radius  nascitnr,  et  qoae 

earn  contluere,  ratioiii  non  facile  occurrit,  tota  et  totum  radium  et  totum  splendoran 

praesertini  in  }!:inii>lici  nuturu  et  plusquam  pcnetrat  atque  implet.     L.  II.  c-  32. 
simplici  et,  ut  veriu?*  dicatur,  in  ipsa  sim-        *  The  causae  prototypae,  primordiales, 

plieitate,  omni  divisione  et   numerositate  in  the  Logos,  the  archetypes  of  all  exist- 

carente.    Dc  divisione  Naturae.  1.   II.  c  ence. 
81.  »  See  Vol.  II.  p.  422. 

*  Radius  ipse  ex  igne  nascens,  non  ita 
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tfie  germ  of  love  proceecLsy  eyen  before  it  has  attained  to  complete 
self-consciousness.'^ 

Besides  these  dogmatical  differences  between  the  two  churches  there 
were  several  others,  relating  to  the  church-constitution  and  to  church 
life,—- differences,  respecting  the  origin  of  which  we  have  spoken  in 
the  preceding  period.  These  points  of  difierence  were  more  especially 
expressed,  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  church  as  opposed  to  the  Latin, 
by  the  second  Trtdlan  council  in  the  year  691  or  o92.  Thus,  in  the 
86th  canon  of  tiiis  council,  the  determination  of  the  first  general  coun- 
cil of  Constantinople  and  of  the  Chalcedonian  council  was  confirmed, 
fliat  the  ConstantinopoUtan  patriarch  should  possess  the  same  rights 
nith  the  Roman,  and  have  the  first  rank  after  the  latter.^  In  the  13th 
canon,  it  was  established,  that  married  persons  might  be  ordained  as 
priests,  deacons,  and  subdeacons ;  and  that  at  their  ordination  they 
flhoald  not  be  obligated  to  separate  from  their  wives.  The  council,  by 
passing  tiiis  decree  in  express  opposition  to  the  Roman  church,  more 
ihan  hinted  that  by  the  latter,  the  state  of  wedlock,  instituted  by  the 
drrine  law,  and  sanctioned  by  Christ's  presence  at  a  weddins,  was  dis- 
Ixmored ;'  and  tiiey  cite  on  the  other  side  the  passages  of  Scripture, 
Matt.  19:  6.  Heb.  18:  4.  1  Cor.  7:  27.  Sentence  of  deposition  was 
pronounced  on  those,  who  acted  in  contradiction  to  this  ordinance. 
In  tiie  2nd  canon,  the  number  of  apostolical  canons  held  to  be  good 
and  valid  is  fixed  at  eighty-five,  while  the  Roman  church  adopted  bat 
fifty  of  them.  Connected  with  this  was  the  fact  that  many  tilings  or- 
dered in  those  later  canons  were  settled  as  law,  which  possessed  no 
meh  validity  in  the  Roman  church.  Thus,  this  council  condemned, 
in  conformity  with  the  66th  apostolical  canon,^  the  prevailing  custom  in 
the  Roman  church,  whereby  rasting  in  the  season  of  fast  before  Easter 
was  extended  also  to  the  Sabbath  (Saturday)  .&  To  this  we  may  add, 
that  to  the  decrees  of  the  apostolical  convention  at  Jerusalem  (Acts 
c.  XV.)  which  had  been  long  considered  in  the  Western  church  as  poe- 
eessing  validity  only  for  a  determinate  period  of  time,<^  was  ascribed  a 
perpetual  validity ;  and  that  eating  of  blood,  and  of  things  strangled, 
was  forbidden  on  pun  of  exclusion  from  the  church-communion.^  Fi- 
nally, that  those  ngures  of  Christ  hy  which  he  was  represented  in  the 
fcrm  of  a  lamb,^  in  allusion  to  the  words  of  John  the  Baptist,  were  foi^ 
bidden  as  belonging  to  the  stage  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  change  which  ensued  in  the  constitution  of  the  Western  church 

^  Mens  et  notitiaiii  soi  gignit  et  a  8e  ipsa  *  In  the  55th  canon. 

MDor  sni  et  notitiae  sni  procedit,  quo  et  *  See  on  the  origin  of  thin  difference,  VoL 

Ipsa  et  notida  sui  conjongantor,  et  qnam-  L  p.  295  and  Vol.  IL  p.  298. 

Vis  ipse  amor  ex  mente  per  notitiam  sni  "  See  History  of  the  planting  and  goid* 

prooedat,  non    tamen  ipsa  notitia  cansa  ance  of  the  Christian  church  by  the  Apot- 

■moris  est,  sed  ipsa  mens,  ex  qna  amor  ties,  p.  148  and  275 — thongh  tnis  was  fbr- 

Inchoat  esse,  et  anteqaam  ad  perfectam  gotten  again  dnrinc  the  times  of  ignoranoa 

notitiam  sni  mens  ipsa  penreniat  p.  91.  and  barbarism  in  the  Western  dinrch.  See 

'  See  the  controversy  on  this  subject,  Vol.  III.  p.  234. 

YoL  IL  p.  164.  7  Bj  tiie  67th  canon. 

*  Iva  fi^  ivTtv^tv  rdv  kn  t^eoO  vofttf&t'  "  By  the  S2nd  canoiu 

AT* 
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m  conRo<|ucitcc  of  the  complete  elaboration  of  the  papacy,  mig 
contrilmto  towards  pnxtuciiig  a  wall  of  separation  between  tl 
churclii's.  "X'has  by  a  coiubination  of  different  causes,  the  w. 
prepun.-<l  fur  a  schum  between  the  two  churches  ;  but  sach  S 
would  tint  as  vet  have  actually  taken  place  had  it  not  been  for 
pulse  fniiu  nitbiiut.     The  occasion  of  this  impulse  was  as  followi 

Kicetas  wa.i  the  youngest  sou  of  that  emperor  Michael  I.  ( 
gabe)  who  by  pvhi;;  place  in  the  year  813  to  Leo  the  Armenii 
changed  the  iiu|>eriiil  throne  fur  a  monastery.  N icetos  aUo,  at  t 
of  fuunoeu,  beciuno  a  monk,  and  aasumed  on  entering  upon  the : 
tic  hfe,  tbt'  n:imc  Ignatius,  under  wliich  he  appears  in  lustoiy. 
fkmily  fiiniinhMl  a  place  of  refuge  ibr  the  persecuted  image-wonli 
in  the  time  of  Leo  the  Armenian.  His  owti  services  as  a  ptiest 
cliumcd  on  all  hands  hy  those,  who  denied  the  validity  of  any  n. 
act  pcrfonned  by  ecclesi»Atica  attached  to  the  partjr  of  tlie  iconx 
and  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  earnest  activity  of  a  life  tl 
natiug  spirit  uf  which  was  love.  Recommended  by  Ids  own  me 
well  as  by  his  ilhistrioufl  descent,  he  was  elevated  by  the  en 
Theodora,  in  tJ4l>,  to  the  patriarclmte  of  Couatantinople.  He  id 
tered  tlie  office  under  circumstancea  calculated  to  iuvolve  a  man 
worthy  character  in  many  a  conflict  in  tiiat  bad  time,  when  tiie 
of  tlic  young  ein[>cror  Micliael,  ruled  by  the  influence  of  hia  ddj 
pled  undo  Bartlas,  was  the  Beat  of  every  corruption.  As  Ig 
would  not  consent  to  scr\'e  as  the  toot  of  wickedness,  but  felt  fa: 
bound  to  opi>ose  it  with  the  whole  force  of  his  patriarchal  authoii 
would  uitturally  fall  out  with  the  ambitious  and  <|uarre]gome  B 
Declining  to  ;rive  his  assent  to  a  measure  whereby  the  empress 
dora,  whom  ISurdas  wished  to  remove  from  her  son  in  order  tl 
might  ridi'  :ilonc,  was  to  be  consecrated  as  a  nun,  and  declaring  < 
contrary  his  firm  opposition  to  such  a  proceeding,  he  drew  down 
himself  oven  by  this  step  the  hatred  of  that  powerful  man.  But 
dition  to  this,  Ignatias  had  endeavored  to  awaken  bis  conscience 
sense  of  a  crime  charged  against  him  by  pubhc  report,  and  aftci 
ing  tlmt  his  rojiresentationa  and  threats  availed  notliing,  had  refui 
the  feast  of  Kpljihany  of  the  year  857  to  admit  him  to  the  Holy 
per.  Uaiilas  now  resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  troublesome  patriarcl: 
for  thi.-i  purpiise  fabricated  against  him  varioiis  charges  dcsigni 
prove  him  guilty  of  liigh  treason,  and  attached  himself  to  a  party ' 
irom  the  lir,-t  liad  declared  itself  opposed  to  the  appointment  of 
tius  to  the  iiitriarchal  dignity,  and  of  which  Gregory  of  SjTaci 
deposed  urchbisliop,  was  the  leader.  As  the  result  of  these  mai 
tions,  Ignatius,  without  a  judicial  trial,  was  banished  to  the  i 
Terebinthus.' 

To  give  tliis  arbitrary  act  a  more  favorable  coloring,  Bardas  rei 
to  nominate  to  the  patriarchal  dignity  a  man  who  had  acted  h 
hitherto  only  in  ciiil  employments,  hut  whose  learning  and  talente 

'  Scu  T.ifiM)f  Iirnaiini  liThii^nthntiutic  liable  to  be  nupscted  of  txtfp 
admirer,  Nii'cuu  David  Ot  I'ophlwmi,  a  Hardairi.  CoDcil.  T.  V.  t  9SS.  Geai 
took  inittNi  ^<iUk  ^«U  heU,  Mid  benoe    i«u.LIV.  ed.'     * 
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manded  muversal  respect,  wlule  he  was  desoendcd  from  a  family  dis- 
tiDguished  for  their  zeal  in  &yor  of  image-worship  ;>  a  man  who  had 
already  drawn  down  upon  himself  the  anathema  of  the  iconoclasts  f 
and  one  whose  orthodoxy  was  beyond  question.^  The  learned  Photins, 
who  was  then  prime  secretary  to  the  emperor,  and  captain  of  his  body- 
guard,^ was  speedily  carried  through  the  different  clerical  grades,  and 
Uien  elevated  to  the  patriarchal  dignity.  In  apologizing  to  pope  Nich- 
okifl,  for  the  informality  of  this  proceeding,  Photius  declares  that  the 
paianarchal  dignity  was  forced  upon  him  against  his  own  wishes,  and  in 
his  letters  to  Bardas  himself,  he  assumes  it  as  a  fact  of  which  Bardas 
was  well  aware,  that  he  had  sought  in  every  possible  way  to  decline 
the  appointment,  but  had  been  compelled  to  accept  it.^  This  is  repeat- 
ed by  him  on  a  great  variety  of  occasions ;  and  later,  during  his  exile 
md  after  his  restoration  to  tiie  office,  he  asserts  the  same  thing.  The 
Bust,  therefore,  that  he  struggled  against  accepting  the  patriarchal 
dignity,  cannot  be  denied.  But  in  this  age  of  prevailing  insincerity, 
among  a  people  accustomed  in  the  public  life  of  church  and  State  to 
■port  with  the  forms  of  language,  these  repeated  asseverations  of  Pho- 
tau8  by  no  means  make  it  clear  that  the  first  ecclesiastical  dignity  of 
the  Greek  empire,  the  place  of  greatest  power,  next  to  the  imperial 
bione,  presented  nothing  attractive  to  his  ambition  or  his  vanity.  The 
mask  of  humility  was  o&n  worn  by  the  Greeks  of  that  period  as  a 
oover  to  ambition ;  and  the  grossly  informal  manner,  in  which  he  had 
become  possessed  of  the  office,  might  be  an  additional  inducement  to 
him  to  put  on  this  mask  so  as  to  have  it  in  his  power  on  any  future  oc- 
oaaion  to  plead  that  the  office  was  forced  upon  him.  But  however  at- 
tractive  to  him  might  be  the  splendor  of  the  patriarchal  dignity,  there 
were  also  many  things  on  the  other  hand  which  rendered  his  prospects 
fiur  from  inviting,  and  which  must  have  filled  him  with  boding  anxiety. 
This,  indeed,  he  confesses  in  his  letter  to  Bardas.  It  could  not  be 
pleasant  to  think  of  the  doubtful  relations,  in  which  he  must  place  him- 

'  Fhodas  in  his  1 1 3th  letter^  ed.  Monta-  Xoyucfj,  the  irvevfia  or  vovf,  and  a  in^x^ 

eat,  says  that  his  father  and  his  uncle  &Xoyoct  had  given  offence ;  see  the  state- 

{^eiog)  had  been  condemned  by  a  whole  ment  of  Anastasius  in  his  preface  to  the 

tjnod  of  the  eUovofiaxoi,  and  calls  them  transactions  of  the  eighth  ecumenical  conn- 

ifiokuyfirug    Xpiarov  khI  upxiepiwf   oefi-  dL  Ilardain.  V.  p.  752.    But  surely  this 

vo^lo/ilfia;   they  must  have  been  bishops  insignificant  dispute  had  long  since  been 

dierefore.    It  was  the  glory  of  his  father  forgotten,  and  the  party  of  Ignatius  after- 

aad  of  his  mother,  to  have  died  in  contend-  waras  looked  it  up  only  for  the  purpose  of 

iiiff  for  the  cause  of  piety,  i.  e.  image- wor-  making  Photius  suspected  of  heresy.    Ac- 

^p.    Sm  Harduin.  Concil.  VI.  I.  f.  286.  oordingly  the  synod  at  Constantinople  in 

Bj  hit  uncle  we  are  probably  to  under-  869,  in  their  lOth  canon  pronounced  the 

ftend  his  great  uncle,  for  this  was  the  pa-  anathema  on  all  those,  who,  contrary  to 

Iriardi  Tarasins  of  Constantiple,  whom  Holy  Scriptorc,  supposed  human  nature 

FhotiiiB  in  his  letter  to  pope  Nicholas  de-  possessed  of  another  soul  besides  the  one 

rirnatfff  as  his  proavunciuus,  Baron.  An-  ^7^   TuoyiK.^   kcU   voepH.     Harduin.    Y. 

ML  year  861.  M7.  f.  1101. 

'  Ob  says,  ep.  113:   uva^efianaav  pfidf  *  Protospatharius. 

XpSvoif  ftOKpol^  nuaa  (jvvndoc  alperucij  k<U  *  He  wntes  afterwards  to  Bardas  in  re- 

w&v  tUovofiuxi'iv  avvidpiuv.  ferenoe  to  this  election :   IkTmiov^  kiwti^ 

■  At  one  time,  it  is  true,  the  opinion  ex-  irow,  irdvra  fiaXXov  hrotoWf  ^  roic  i^ift^ 

pietsed  by  Photius,  and  more  frequently  to  ^ofihmic  koX  j3iaCufitvoic  avyKarhewnf.  ep. 

M  foand  in  chorch  teachers  of  the  earlier  VL  £  7a  ed.  Montacut 
Uiat  man  possesses  two  sonis,  a  ifvxjil 
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self,  if  under  these  circumstances,  he  assumed  a  dignity  which  li^ 
fiillj  belonged  to  another,  nor  of  the  necessity  of  espouong  the  caase 
of  the  all-powerful,  vicious  Bardas,  whose  cliAracter  must  have  been 
thoroughly  known  to  him.^  Hence  it  may  well  be,  that  he  assumed 
the  elevated  post  with  a  heavy  heart.  When  he  resolved  to  do  w, 
he  probably  hoped  that  Ignatius  might  be  persuaded  to  abdicate  irat 
untarily,  in  which  case  he  may  have  intended  to  keep  his  oath  to  Ae 
Metropolitans,  who  had  made  him  swear,  as  the  oidy  conditkm  on 
which  they  would  recognize  him  as  patriarch,  that  he  would  honor  Ig- 
natius like  a  father.^  But  by  none  of  the  entreaties,  arguments, 
threats,  insults  or  abuse  which  the  cruel  Bardas  en^loyed,  could  Igntr 
tins  be  induced  to  sign  the  abdication.  Unwavering  in  faith,  conseioai 
of  innocence,  certain  of  his  rights,  he  would  surrender  nothing  to  force. 
Bardas  next  sought  to  compel  the  adherents  of  Ignatius  to  recogniM 
Photius  by  resorting  to  the  ordinary  measures  of  Byzantine  despotism. 
They  were  imprisoned,  deprived  of  their  goods,  scourged ;  their  toogaes 
were  cut  out.  The  odium  of  all  these  cruel  measures  lighted  upon 
Photius ;  and  upon  him  they  are  charged  by  Nicetaa  the  lnogra|to 
of  Ignatius.  Yet  it  is  evident  from  letters  of  Photius  to  Bardas  and  ia 
other  nobles,  which  are  still  extant,  that  he  was  sorely  vexed  and 
troubled  by  the  whole  of  these  proceedings  and  took  unwearied  pains 
to  shield  the  unfortunate  victims ;  but  that  his  efforts  availed  notbmgin 
opposition  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  Bardas.^  He  declared  that  it  WM 
his  intention  to  retire  to  the  solitary  life,  if  the  priestly  office  must  be 
insulted  m  the  persons  of  the  adherents  of  Ignatius,  and  he  could  do 
nothing  to  assist  the  unfortunate  men.^  But  the  ambition,  or  the  weak- 
ness of  character  by  which  Photius  was  led,  though  not  without  a 
struggle,  to  accept  of  an  oiRce  conferred  on  him  in  so  informal  a  mut 
ner  and  with  such  accompaniments,  was  here  suffering  its  natural  puh 
ishment.  He  must  allow  things  to  be  done,  which  he  could  not  pre- 
vent indeed,  but  which  a  Chrysostom  would  never  have  suffered  to  go 
unpunished.  The  worthless  Alichael,  released  from  all  restraints  aiul 
abandoned  to  the  wantonness  of  his  self-will,  made  sport  of  everything 
serious.  His  favorites,  those  who  consented  to  descend  to  his  buffocm- 
eries,  were  made  to  play  the  parts  of  priests  and  bishops  in  the  clerical 
attire.  He  made  a  mock-patriarch  of  his  Protospatharius,  Theophilos. 
Theophilus  —  he  said  —  was  his  patriarch ;  Ignatius  the  patriarch  of 
the  devout  ones ;  and  Photius  the  patriarch  of  Bardas.     By  his  direo- 

'  Phodas  says  in  a  letter  already  cited,  icdt  elev,  ftftoO  nuvrac  M  ivl  rraifffum 

that  the  pros|)cct  of  the  evils,  which  had  (without  doabt  their  attachment  to  Igna- 

now  actually  befallen  him,  filled  him  with  tins)  irdaxovrac  dpu^  rvurofievcvft  Siffunm- 

distress  and  anxiety :  'H  ikm^  km  ^  npoa-  fiivouc,  r^  y^Ctaaav  kurtftvofikviv^,  iruf  «k 

SoKia  {roaovTuv  Kal  T7i?,iKoifTiiv    kokuv)  fuueapiat^  rot)f  rereXcvr^icorac  ifi^p  if^i 

cwerdpaaai  fie  Tore  kcU  avveaxcu.  *  See  1.  c     He  complains  (ep.  IIL  ad 

*  See  the  life  of  I«i;natiu8,  fol.  962 ;  though  Bardem)  very  bitterly,  toat  shame  and  ex- 

the  statement  that  he  also  pledged  himself,  ecration  had  fallen  upon  him  on  accouC 

to  act  in  all  respects  according  to  the  wiU  of  what  the  clergy  were  obliged  to  snffier 

ci  Ignatius,  was  probably  an  exaggera-  under  him  and  for  his  sake.    He  YebeiMnft- 

tiop-  ly  decUims  against  cruel  punishmeatt 

'  So  he  writes  in  the  above  mentioned  erally  in  ep.  £2  to  a  protoepathariiit. 
letter  to  Bardas:  dre  ydp  Upelc,  dmloi  ^ 
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tion,  all  the  sacred  rites  of  worship  were  profanely  celebrated  with 
much  pomp  and  at  great  expense,  by  these  people.^ 

When  it  was  found  that  Ignatius  could  neither  be  persuaded  nor 
forced  to  sign  his  abdication,  one  act  of  injustice  led  on  to  anoiber. 
Widi  a  view  to  maintain  his  position  under  some  show  of  right,  Pho- 
this  assembled  a  synod  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  859,9  which  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  deposition  and  condemnation  on  the  absent  Igna* 
tins.  Still  as  the  party  of  Ignatius  did  not  acknowlege  this  synod  to 
be  a  legitimate  tribunal,  he  could  not  materially  better  his  situation  in 
Hiis  way ;  while  the  resistance  of  the  clergy  to  the  decrees  of  this  sy- 
nod funiished  an  occasion  for  Bardas  to  renew  his  despotic  measures. 
Photius  determined,  therefore,  to  resort  to  another  expedient.  He  en- 
deavored to  gain  a  party  to  his  cause,  which  would  be  respected  eyen 
by  his  opponents,  and  which,  unless  gained  by  himself,  might  easily  be 
iron  over  to  the  other  side.  He  endeavored  to  secure  the  sufi&^ge  of 
the  pope,  and  of  a  synod  assembled  with  his  concurrence  and  that  of 
Ihe  other  patriarchs.  If  he  was  not  beforehand  with  his  opponents  in 
dmng  this,  he  had  reason  to  fear  that  these,  following  the  example  of 
persecuted  parties  in  the  Greek  church,  would  find  sympathy  and  a 
place  of  refuge  in  Rome.  The  emperor  Michael  and  Photius  applied 
at  once  by  letters  to  pope  Nicholas  I.  Touching  the  true  stote  of 
affiurs,  nothing  was  said  to  him  ;  but  the  afte^efifects  of  the  imagOKSon* 
iroversies  were  held  forth  as  a  pretext  for  seeking  aid  and  cooperation 
from  the  church  of  Rome.^  It  was  barely  mentioned,  that  Ignatius 
had  retired  from  his  office,  and  that  thereby  a  new  appointment  to  the 
patriarchate  had  become  necessary.  Photius  described  with  fulsome 
exaggeration,  in  language  that  betrayed  its  own  insincerity,  how  he 
had  from  the  first  looked  upon  the  episcopal  dignity  as  one  too  ardu- 
ous and  responsible  for  him  to  assume,  and  how  he  had  been  forced  to 
imdertake  the  weighty  charge  in  spite  of  himself ; — how  the  emperor, 
who  was  otherwise  so  kmd,  just,  and  indulgent  to  his  subjects,  surpass- 
ing in  these  respects  all  his  ancestors,  had  been  hard-hearted  and  vio- 

^  See  the  Life  of  Ignatius,  Hardnin.  V.  ing  a  word  aeainst  it  Yet  how  did  h9 
t  974f  and  Constantin.  Porphjrrogenet  know  this  ?  His  saying  so  certainly  can- 
Continuat  1.  IV.  c.  38.  At  the  conndl  not  be  considered  sufficient  evidence.  At 
held  by  the  party  opposed  to  Photius  at  that  council  Photius*  enemies  eagerly  raked 
Constantinople  in  the  year  869,  the  Roman  up  everything  they  could  find  against  him. 
legates  declared,  they  had  heard  that  sena-  Those  noble  oufToons  were  asked  whether 
tors  at  Constantinople  had  profanely  clad  Photius  had  seen  this ;  they  dared  not  saj 
tiiemselves  in  spiritual  vestments  and  nlay-  that  he  had;  but  they  only  observed  that 
ed  the  part  of  bishops.  The  dvdpe^  a^io-  the  thing  was  generally  known. 
ftariKol,  who  had  taken  these  liberties  were  *  Its  transactions  have  not  come  down 
introduced,  and  being  called  to  account,  to  us,  for  they  were  burnt  at  the  fourth  gen- 
said  they  had  done  it  at  the  command  of  eral  council  of  Constantinople,  in  869,  here- 
tfae  emperor  whom  thev  were  bound  to  after  to  be  noticed.  Vide  Harduin.  V.  foi 
obey — an  excuse  whic^  evidenced  their  875. 

own  meanness,  and    the  vile  corruption        '  In  the  false  and  bombastic  letter  of 

which  followed  in  the  train  of  despotism.  Photius,  of  which  Baronius,  at  year  859, 

MiXa^^  o  (SaaiXex>c  iraiyviSia  hroiei^  hrt^  N.  61,  has  published  a  Latin  translation, 

^elc  iifdv  dpx^^l>^'''^'^vv  ffroXffv  Koi  fi^  ^ov'  nothing  ia  said  about  thU ;  but  it  is  clear 

Xofuvoi  kTToiovfiev  rd.  irponrerayfjtha.  Har-  from  the  Life  of  Ignatius  by  Nicetaa,  and 

dnin.  V.  f  1095.    Now  Nicetas  reproaches  from  the  pope's  letter  to  the  emperor  Ifi- 

Photins  with  having  suffered  all  this  to  be  chael,  that  this  was  made  use  of  as  a  ]m» 

done  nnder  his  own  eyes,  and  without  say-  teact.  -^ 
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lant  towards  him  alone !  Such  langaage  iras  by  no  means  calcnbMl 
to  inspire  confidence  in  the  more  simj^e  heart  of  Nicholas ;  pedn|i 
too  he  may  have  heen  informed  by  friends  of  Ignatius,  who  bi 
eome  from  the  East,  as  to  the  trae  state  of  aflGurs.  He  acted 
in  this  case  according  to  the  same  principles,  and  in  the  same  chanfr 
ter  which  we  have  seen  him  exhibit  in  other  relations.  He  did  not 
mean  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  for  promoting  the  ends  of  otkr 
men.  He  was  solicitous  only  for  the  triumph  of  right ;  and  to  seciiR 
tUs,  he  was  ever  ready  to  employ  the  power  of  church  govenmeot, 
which  he  was  convinced  that  he  had  received  from  God.  He  wasook 
satisfied  with  expressions  of  honor  and  respect ;  but  he  required  a  fiiD 
recognition  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  belonging  to  him,  as  the  0Q^ 
cesser  of  St.  Peter,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  church,  that  is,  tiie 
Pseudo-Isidorian  decretals,  to  wluch  indeed  he  here  appeals,-* an u> 
thority  which,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  he  supposed  he  might  exerdse  io 
the  East.  In  the  year  860,  he  sent  RhcNdoald,  bishop  of  Porto,  isd 
Zacharias,  bishop  of  Anagni,  as  his  legates  to  Constantinople,  lidi 
letters  in  reply  to  those  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  patriarch.  To  Fho* 
tins  he  wrote  briefly,  expressing  himself  satisfied  with  the  mannef  in 
wluch  he  had  expressed  his  orthodoxy  in  his  letter,  but  expreamg  at 
the  same  time  the  most  decided  disapprobration  of  the  infonaal  maih 
ner  in  which  he,  a  layman,  had  been  so  suddenly  transferred  from  8e^ 
ular  employments  to  the  highest  spiritual  dignity ;  and  declaring,  Alt 
he  could  not  recognise  him  in  that  office,  till  the  matter  had  been  man 
carefully  investigated  by  his  legates.  To  the  emperor  he  wrote  moie 
at  lengtlu  censuring  the  course  of  proceeding  whereby,  contraiyto 
the  ecclesiastical  laws,^  it  had  been  presumed  without  the  concurrenoe 
of  the  poi)e,  to  hold  a  council  at  Constantinople,  and  depose  Ignatios; 
expressintr  tlie  same  scruples  as  he  had  done  in  the  letter  to  Phodos 
himself,  res]K'eting  the  legality  of  his  election,  and  reserving  his  om 
decision  on  the  whole  matter  until  after  the  investigation  of  it  bj  hii 
legates. 

At  Con«?tantinople,  however,  but  little  concern  was  felt  about  vhit 
the  pope  liad  M'ritten ;  men  imagined  they  could  still  outwit  him,  and 
make  g«xxl  use  of  his  name  in  furthering  the  designs  of  the  ooort. 
Indeed,  it  not  seldom  happened — a  proof  of  the  corruption  which 
even  then  prevailed  among  the  higher  orders  of  the  Roman  clergy— 
that  the  pope  was  deceived  in  his  legates ;  they  abused  his  confidence 
and  consented  to  be  bribed.  So  it  happened  in  the  present  case.  The 
legates  were  gained  over  by  gifts.  Tliey  were  prevented  also  for  a 
long  time  from  holding  intercourse  with  others,  and  so  made  dependent 
on  the  influence  of  one  party.*  True,  they  at  first  held  fast  to  their 
instructions,  in  opi)Osition  to  the  arbitrary  procedure  of  the  court 
party ;  but  very  soon  they  began  to  yield  a  littie.3     In  the  year  861, 

>  The  Knmc  principles  of  the  Pscudo-  nwi  snorain  alloqnendi  facnltas  fnisset  it- 

Indorinn  ilrcn'tiiK  which  ho  had   intro-  ncguto,  ut  apostoticac  sedis  missi  non  dicM 

dm*od  inr(»  the  Western  church.  sascepti  suot     UArduin.  ConciL  T.  V.  t 

■  The  iMi|)o  say*  this  in  liis  letter  to  Pho-  136. 

tins.    Touching'  \m  lepatcs,  he  savs :  Qui  '  This  is  the  Terr  thini;  which  the  pop« 

earn  m  per  ccutunv  dii^nim  spatia  omnium  reprMcbed  them  with :  Quid  enim  pndoit 
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ft  nnmeroas  eynoi  was  held  in  presence  of  the  emperor,  under  the  di- 
rection of  PhotiuSy  and  wiih  the  concurrence  of  the  papal  legates. 
3?he  letter  of  the  pope  to  ihe  emperor  Michael  was  here  read  in  a 
Greek  translation,  in  which,  howeyer,  liberty  had  been  taken  to  alter 
its  contents  so  as  make  them  harmonize  with  the  interest  of  the  Greek 
church,  which  could  not  acknowledge  the  sfuritual  power  assumed  by 
Nicholas  in  that  letter,  and  with  the  interest  of  the  party  of  Photius.^ 
Ignatius  was  summoned  to  appear  before  this  council.  He  sent  to 
isk,  in  what  character  he  should  appear :  whether  in  his  episcopal  dig- 
nity, as  a  person  oh  whom  sentence  was  to  be  passed,  or  in  the  monk- 
ish garb,  as  one  already  condemned.'  They  answered  him :  '^  Appear 
as  you  deserve  to  appear."  ^  Interpreting  this  by  the  verdict  of  his 
own  conscience,  Ignatius  appeared  m  fall  episcopal  robes.  But  the 
emperor  ordered  that  before  he  entered  the  hall  of  the  assembly,  he 
Bhould  be  compelled  to  divest  himself  of  the  episcopal  attire.  He  was 
obliged  to  leave  behind  the  numerous  train  of  friends  who  escorted 
bim,  and  to  appear  alone.  He  was  received  by  the  emperor  with 
abusive  language.  To  this  he  calmly  replied :  Abuse  can  be  borne 
9till  more  easily  than  torture.  This  silenced  the  emperor,  who  pointed 
him  to  a  wooden  bench  where  he  might  be  permitted  to  sit.  Ignatius 
tihen  turned  to  the  papal  legates,  bemg  willing  to  acknowledge  the 
pope  as  his  judge:  but  they  neglected  to  act  according  to  their 
instructions.  Ignatius  demanded  of  them,  that  they  should  direct  the 
man  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  council  who  had  unlawfully  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  church.  The  legates  replied,  that  they  had  no 
power  to  do  this ;  and  pointing  to  the  emperor,  said :  It  was  the  will 
of  the  sovereign.  He  msisted  then  that  under  these  circumstances  he 
could  not  recognize  the  legates  as  his  judges.  He  said  to  their  face, 
bat  before  they  had  reached  Constantinople,  Photius  had  sent  out 
presents  to  meet  them.^  They  might  take  ^m  with  them  to  the  pope ; 
RNT  he  would  gladly  acknowledge  the  latter  as  his  judge.  In  vain  was 
it  attempted  once  and  again  to  induce  this  inflexible  man,  whose  spirit 
no  misfortunes  could  subdue,  and  who  by  his  calm  and  steadfast  self 
possession,  put  to  shame  the  ruling  authorities,  who  were  unable  by 
force  or  craft  to  conquer  his  will ;  in  vcdn  was  it  attempted  to  induce 
him  to  make  a  voluntary  abdication.  To  prepare  the  way  for  passing 
on  him  the  'sentence  of  deposition,  they  now  made  use  of  the  argu- 
ment, that  he  had  been  unlawfully  placed  in  that  office  by  the  secular 
power ;  and  this  was  confirmed  on  oath,  not  only  by  nobles  of  the 

aUcni  pro  veritate  primum  quidem  impe-  Hadrian,  which  ought  to  be  found  in  the 

tarn  dare  et  post  paalulum  ant  suasionibos  pablic  archiyes  at  Constantinople,  he  adds; 

Mt  terroribus  aut  alio  quolibet  vido  a  yeri-  Si  tamen  non  falsata  Graecomm  more.  I.  c. 

talis  tramite  declinare?    Hardoin.  GondL  f.  147. 

T.  y.  f  179.  *  See  the  report  of  Ignatius  himself,  1.  c. 

*  The  pope,  in  his  letters  written  to  Con-  1 1014.    The  bio^phy  of  Nicetas,  f.  966. 

Btmtinople,  points  out  these  falsifications  '  'On  dc  Itrre  a^ioi. 

of  his  letter  to  the  emperor ;  and  in  refer-  *  His  words :  Td  dupa  aiTov  fuucpo^ev 

ence  to  this  fashion  of  falsifying,  he  re-  hd^ao^e'    Kard,  ydp  r^  'PaideaTov  (the 

marks :  Quoniam  apud  Graecos,  sicut  non-  ancient  Bisanthe  in  Thrace,  on  the  Propon- 

nnUae  diversae  temporis  scripturae  testan-  tis,  Rodosto)  iulvy  avrd,  uTnpmJKaaiv^  Ifia- 

tnr,  Buniliaris  est  ista  temeritas ;  1.  c.  f.  180,  ria  re  Koi  ^sKuvia  koX  kyKoXnia.  HardoilL 

iiDd  i^pealing  to  an  older  letter  of  pope  GondL  T.  Y.  f.  1015. 
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Bpiritnal  and  secular  order,  but  also  by  a  crowd  of  other  people— U- 
mongers,  farriers,  shoemakers,  and  tailors  —  accompanied  bytlies^ 
nature  of  their  names.  These  all  acknowledged  Photius  to  be  tha 
patriarch.!  Ignatius,  however,  could  appeal  to  the  fact  that  he  bd 
administered  the  office  for  twelve  years  in  perfect  harmony  with  die 
bishops  and  the  flock,  and  without  a  single  complaint  baring  eia 
been  brought  against  him.  Threats,  rigorous  imprisonment,  hmger 
and  blows,  ill-treatment  of  every  kind,  were  employed  against  hnn  m 
V]un,  to  force  him  to  subscribe  the  sentence  of  deposition.^  If  the  afr 
count  given  by  Nicetas  is  correct,  they  finally  seized  his  haikl,  ui 
compelled  liim  to  sign,  with  the  affixture  of  a  cross,  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  him.  It  was  then  published  abroad,  that  Ignatius  had, 
by  a  general  church  assembly  held  with  the  concurrence  of  pope  Nich- 
olas, been  regularly  deposed  from  his  office,  and  Photius  aclmowledged 
as  lawful  patriarch.  The  acts  of  this  council  were  speedily  truflmit- 
ted  to  the  pope  by  an  imperial  embassy,  which  bore  a  letter  from  the 
emperor,  and  another  from  the  patriarch  Photius. 

As  to  the  latter,  he  replied  to  the  before  mentioned  short  letter 
of  the  pope,  a  letter  certainly  composed  in  a  tone  with  which  as  Mtii- 
arch  of  Constantinople  he  had  every  reason  to  be  dissatisfied,  m  so 
mild  and  courteous  a  manner,  that  it  is  easy  to  discern  from  it  the 
strong  interest  he  felt  to  obtidn  from  the  pope  his  approbation  of  what 
had  been  done,  and  how,  with  a  conscience  Ul  at  ease,  he  was  driren 
to  attempt  by  crooked  measures  to  secure  an  object  which  he  oooldnot 
reach  bv  a  straight-forward  course.  He  excused  himself  in  reference  to 
his  assuTni»tion  of  the  patriarchal  dignity  by  pleading  compulsion;  he 
portrayed  the  contrast  between  the  harassing  and  anxious  situation, 
m  which  he  found  himself  placed  as  patriarch ;  and  the  peaceful,  fiuiet, 
and  happy  situation,  in  literary  leisure  and  the  enjoyment  of  universal 
esteem  which  had  been  his  lot  before,  as  evidence  beyond  question  that 
it  could  not  have  been  his  own  wish  or  voluntary  choice  to  exchange 
these  situations.  He  defended  himself  from  the  reproaches  throvn 
upon  him  by  the  pope,  by  pleading  that  the  transgression  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal laws,  not  known  in  Constantmople  (by  which  doubtless  he  meant, 
in  part,  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  decretals  cited  by  the  pope  in  his  letter 
to  the  emperor)  could  not  properly  bo  charged  as  a  crime  a^minst  him. 
And  he  showed  that  it  could  not  be  referred  to  the  diversity  of  ecclesi- 
astical laws  and  ecclesiastical  usages  which  prevailed  in  different  conn- 
tries  ;  among  these  he  reckoned  many  differences  existmc^  betwixt  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  church,  to  which,  therefore,  ho  seems  as  yet  to 
have  attached  no  very  great  importance.  But  finally,  he  demanded  of 
the  pope,  that  he  also  should  observe  the  ecclesiastical  law  in  one  re 
spect,  and  not  receive  into  the  Romish  church  without  further  exami- 
nation, those  who  came  thither  without  the  customary  credentials^  from 
their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  inasmuch  as  by  such  people  calumnious 

'  Sec  Hardain.  ConciL  T.  V.  f.  1086,  and    ima  ytip  oItu  KoXa<r&ivTa  iiufpaii  <5flTW, 
'Ignatius   himself  relates:    Oaa^   fioi       •  Tpofifiara  avcraTiKa 
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xports  were  circulated,  and  sclusms  occasioned.  There  can  be  no 
oubt  that  Photius  here  had  in  his  mind  the  friends  of  Ignatius,  whose 
sports  at  Rome  he  would  naturally  dread.  But  at  the  same  tune,  he 
3uld  assign  as  a  better  reason  for  tMs  warning  an  abuse,  which  could 
ustly  be  complained  of,  namely,  the  fact  that  many,  who  had  reason 
)  apprehend  civil  and  ecclesiastical  punishments  on  account  of  their 
pimes  at  home,  took  refuge  in  Rome  under  the  pretence  of  devotion,^ 
nd  in  the  character  of  pilgrims.^  The  party  of  Ignatius  had  also  sent 
elegates  to  Rome ;  others  came  there  as  fugitives,  to  escape  the  ill  treat- 
lent  with  which  they  were  threatened,  and  it  was  precisely  the  influence 
F  these  men  which  Photius  dreaded.  Theogmst,  an  abbot,  brought  an 
ppeal,  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  Ignatius  and  of  the  bishops  and  monks 
nited  with  him,  and  preceded  by  a  report  of  everything  that  had 
•anspired.3  Nicholas,  therefore,  could  not  be  deceived  by  the  impe- 
a1  embassy  and  the  reports  which  they  brought  with  them  ;  and  bo- 
des he  was  observant  and  politic  enough  to  see  through  the  fraudulent 
ad  violent  proceedings  of  that  council  at  Constantinople.  Even  in  his 
rst  letters  to  Photius  and  to  the  emperor,  he  professed  himself  dissat- 
fied  with  those  proceedings ;  even  then  he  complained  of  the  manner, 
L  wluch  his  legates  had  conducted,  and  in  which  his  letters  had  been 
Jsified  ;  even  then  he  expressed  himself  strongly  in  favor  of  Ignatius, 
[e  repeated  those  doubts  which  he  had  previously  expressed  respect- 
ig  the  election  of  Photius,  and  endeavored  to  refute  what  the  latter 
Skd  said  in  justification  of  the  irregularity.*  But  after  he  had  entered 
ito  a  more  strict  examination  of  the  matter,  and  found  that  his  legates 
Skd  been  guilty  of  bribery  and  of  violating  his  instructions,  he  pro- 
3unced  on  the  latter  at  a  Roman  synod,  held  in  863,  the  sentence  of 
sposition.s  At  the  same  assembly,  he  declared  that  Photius  had  for- 
ited  every  spiritual  dignity,  pronounced  against  him  the  anathema, 
I  case  he  should  hold  the  patriarchal  office  any  longer,  and  recognized 
^tius  as  the  lawful  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  After  the  pope  had 
»sit  these  decrees  to  Constantinople,  there  arose  from  them  in  the  first 

1  See  above,  page  452.  the  first  Roman  bishops,   and  therefore 

'  The  remarkable  words  are :  Alii  aliena  ought  to  be  known  and  to  be  held  valid 

t^jngia  perfodemnt,    alii  fhrti  damnati  throaghout  the  whole  church ;   hence  he 

mt,  ant  vinolentia  se  propinanint,  ant  made  it  a  crime  in  Photius  not  to  be  ac- 

sdviae,  libidini  et  intemperantiae  servie-  quainted  with  them.     Decrctalia  autem, 

int,  alii  vero  ten  niorum  hominum  percus-  quae  a  Sanctis  pontificibus  primae  sedis 

lies,  et  homicidae  deprehensi  sunt,  qui  Komanae  ecdesiae  sunt   instituta,  cujus 

im  in  se  ipsos  jus  emitti  persentiscunt,  anctoritate  atque  sancdone  omnes  sjnodi 

mnl  omnia  miscentes  ac  contnrbantes,  et  sancta  concilia  roborantur  et  stabilitatem 

igitiomm  ac  facinorum  suorum  poenas  sumnnt,  cur  vos  non  habere  vel  observare 

ga  amolinntur,  nee  objurgationibas  cas-  dicitis  ?    Nisi  quia  vestrac  ordinationi  con- 

nti  nee  suppliciis  curati  nee  se  a  lapsu  tradicunt.    And  next :  Quodsi  ea  non  ha- 

igentes,  sed  sibi  atque  aliis  usque  pcmi-  betis,  de  neglectu  atque  incuria  cstis  argu- 

osi.     llabont  poenne  ef^u^um,  Homam  endi.     Si  nabetis  et  non  obser\'ati8,  de 

lb  orationis  obtentu  proficisci.   The  letter  tcmeritate  estis  corripicndi  et  increpandL 

anslated  into  Latin  ha^  been  published  by  Harduin.  V.  f.  135. 

aronius,  at  the  year  861,  N.  34.  ^  At  first,  only  on  the  bishop  Zacharias. 

'  The  lil)ellus,'which  Harduin  has  pub-  The  examination  into  the  charges  against 

»hed  T.  V.  f  1013.  bishop  Rodoald  was  adjourned  on  account 

*  Nicholas  assumed  that  the  Pseudo-Isi-  of  his  absence, 
man  decretals  actually  proceeded  from 
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place  a  fierce  correspondence  by  letters  between  him  and  the  empenr 
Michael.  The  latter  sent  the  pope  a  letter  filled  with  the  most  Tutel 
abuse. ^  He  wrote  him,  that  he  might  look  upon  it  as  an  honor,  tfaik 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years  recourse  had  finally  been  had  aoee 
more  from  Constantinople  to  Rome  on  a  matter  of  buaness ;  this  kai 
been  done,  however,  by  no  means  under  the  understanding  that  tlie 
pope  was  to  be  recognized  as  a  judge.  Photius  would  retain  his  office 
and  remain  in  the  fellowship  of  the  church  even  without  the  conea^ 
rence  of  the  pope  ;  and  the  pope's  interference  would  not  help  Ignatios. 
He  called  the  Latins,  barbarians,^  Scythians ;  Rome  an  antiquftied 
city.  Nicholas,  in  the  feeling  of  his  superiority,  replied  to  this  letter 
with  dignity  and  forbearance.3  He  reproached  the  emperor  with  ha?- 
ing  taken  part  himself  in  the  deliberations  of  the  bishops  at  the  coundl, 
and  with  having  made  use  of  the  latter  as  his  instruments.  When  had 
emperors  ever  before  assisted  at  synods,  unless  it  may  have  been,  pe^ 
haps,  when  matters  of  faith  were  in  discussion,  matters  which  to  be  sue 
concerned  not  merely  ecclesiastics,  but  also  laymen,  nay,  all  Christians ?< 
Before  Christ's  appearance,  many  kings  had,  in  typical  allusion  to  tiie 
future,  been  at  the  same  time  priests,  as  for  example  Melchizedek; — 
and  as  Satan  is  ever  wont  to  counterfeit  the  divine,  he  had  led  the  pa- 
gan emperors  with  their  usurping  spirit  to  call  themselves  pcmtifices 
maximos.  But  after  the  appearance  of  Christ,  who  is  at  once  kmg  and 
priest,  the  two  dignities  were  absolutely  separated  in  human  relaticms. 
The  emperor  wrote  that  he  had  commanded  the  pope  to  send  delegates 
to  Coustautiuople.  Nicholas  reminds  him  that  such  was  not  the  tone 
in  which  it  became  him  to  write  to  the  pope.s  In  allusion  to  what  the 
emperor  had  said  respecting  the  barbarism  of  the  Latin  tongue,  the 
pope  replied  :  Your  abuse  of  the  Latin  tongue  falls  on  Him  from  whom 
all  languages  have  sprung ;  for  this  language  was  one  of  those  which 
acknowledged,  that  Jesus  is  Lord  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father, — 
which  was  distinguished  along  with  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  above 
all  others  by  being  used  in  the  inscription  on  the  cross,  proclaiming  to 

*  The  letter  itself  has  not  come  down  to  principles  expressed,  but  also  in  turn  of 
us  ;  but  from  the  pope's  answers,  especially  thought,  tone,  and  style.  Perhaps  the 
ep.  VII.  Ilarduin.  V.  f.  145,  we  may  infer  spirit  of  Nicholas  himself  is  more  cJeariy 
what  were  its  contents.  discemable  in  them,  than  the  pen  of  his 

•  Photius  was  an  enemy  to  the  Occi-  secretary.  The  scrinarii  Komanae  ccclcsiac 
dentals.  In  his  ep.  84,  which  certainly  had  only  the  mechanical  work  of  writing 
cannot  be  considered  as  referring  to  Sicily  the  letters,  either  after  a  draft  or  by  dicta- 
alone,  he  loads  them  with  undeserved  re-  tion,  as  we  may  learn  from  ep.  IIL  Har* 
proaches.     In  the  condition  of  paganism,  duin.  V.  f  164*. 

they  had  already  evidenced  their  rudeness  *  De  fide  quae  universalis  est,  quae  om- 
by  the  fact  that  tliey  had  no  'H^a/arof  /cXv-  nium  communis  est,  quae  non  solum  ad 
TorixvTjCt  no  >.6ytoc  *Ep/z^f,  none  of  the  clericos,  vcmm  etiam  ad  laicos,  et  ad  cm- 
deities,  who  were  conceived  as  patrons  of  nes  omnino  pertinet  Christianos. 
the  arts  and  virtues.  Accordingly  he  writes  *  llli  (priores  imperatores)  pctimasjnri- 
to  a  monk  who  had  come  from  the  West :  tamus  ac  rogamus,  ccce  sparsim  ad  sedis 
oidev  i^avfjaardv  el  nal  ov  rb  yhoQ  Mkwv  apostolicac  praesules,  sed  pari  pictate  cla- 
i^  ianepac,  ovdiv  ovti  uuxppov  Xeyeiv  ^x^lq^  mant.  Vos  autem  quasi  non  mansoetudi- 
ri  iia-KpuTTttrBaL.  nis  et  reverentiae,  sea  solins  imperii  eomm 
'  The  letters  of  this  eminent  man  on  haeredes  effectu  praecepisse.  jussisse  ac  im- 
Ighty  affairs,  all  possess  the  same  com-  perasse  vos,  at  qnosdam  sabjectomm  not- 
»ii  character,  not  merely  in  relation  to  the  trorom  ad  yds  mitteremns 
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an  nations  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  king  of  the  Jews.  As  the  Latin 
language  worshipped  the  true  Ood,  it  was  clear,  he  said,  that  it  could 
not  be  termed  a  barbarian  language.  Or  if  he  called  the  Latin 
tongue  barbarian,  merely  because  he  did  not  understand  it ;  he  should 
consider  how  ridiculous  it  was  for  a  man  to  style  himself  Imperator 
Bomanorum,  and  yet  know  nothing  about  the  language  of  the  people.^ 
The  pope  indignantly  repls  the  unreasonable  demand  of  the  emperor, 
that  he  should  send  back  Theognist  and  other  monks,  who  had  taken 
lefiige  in  Rome,  to  Constantinople,  in  order,  as  he  expresses  it,  that 
they  nught  there  be  made  tjie  victims  of  imperial  vengeance.  By  so 
doing,  he  would  put  himself  on  a  level  with  the  traitor  Judas,  would 
violate  those  sacred  laws,  which  were  held  in  respect  even  among 
pagans.  And  he  speaks  here,  as  ever,  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
bigli  destination  of  the  new  Christian  capital  of  the  world,  where 
thousands  daily  congregated  from  all  nations,  seeking  protection  and 
quiet  for  tjie  last  days  of  life.s 

Photius  attempted  to  pay  the  pope  measure  fbr  measure.  He  pro- 
nounced, at  a  pretended  general  assembly  held  at  Constantinople,  in 
867,  sentence  of  deposition  and  the  anathema  on  his  opponent.  Such 
a  step,  to  be  sure,  on  tbe  part  of  Photius,  could  not  by  any  means 
occasion  the  same  injury  to  Nicholas,  which  a  similar  sentence  on  the 
part  of  the  pope  must  cause  to  Photius,  especially  in  the  fluctuating, 
uncertain  situation  in  which  the  latter  found  himself  placed  in  the 
East.  But  of  &r  greater  importance  was  another  step  of  Photius, 
immediately  connected  with  the  first.  Li  a  circular  letter,  addressed 
to  all  iHe  more  eminent  bishops  of  the  East,3  inviting  them  to  take 
part  in  this  council,  he  made  an  attack,  which  was  aimed  at  the  entire 
Latin  church.  He  accused  the  Romish  church  of  having  propagated 
among  the  new  Christians  of  Bulgaria  erroneous  doctrines.  He 
referred  particularly  to  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
the  principle  of  the  celibacy  of  priests,  to  fasting  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
to  tlie  number  of  fasting  weeks.  Diversities,  on  which  he  had  before 
expressed  himself  with  so  much  moderation,  now  acquired  for  him, 
when  they  could  be  seized  upon  as  an  occasion  for  char^g  his  oppo- 
nent with  heresy,  the  greatest  importance.  Thus  the  quarrel  was 
turned  from  a  personal  one  into  a  controversy  betwixt  the  two 
churches.  ** 

This  was  the  view  taken  of  it  by  Nicholas  ;  and  he  recommended 
to  the  eminent  bishops  the  defence  of  the  Roman  church  against 
these  charges.  The  monk  Ratramnus  of  Corbie,  and  the  bishop 
Aeneas  of  Paris,  obeyed  this  invitation,  and  wrote  in  defence  of  the 
Latin   church.^      The   writing  of   Ratramnus   is   the    most   impor- 

'  Jimescite  vos  ntmcnparo  Romanos  im-  tium  sesse  qnotidio  conferunt  et  usque  in 

peratores,  quoniam  secundum  vcstram  sen-  fincm  vitao  suae  apud  ejus  limina  semet 

tentiam  barbari  sunt,  quorum  vos  impera-  mansura  proponunt 

tofes  asseritis.  '  Ep-  XL 

•  Tanta  millia  hominum  protectioni  ac  *  Both  works  published  by  D'Achcry,  La 

intercessioni  beati  apostolorum  principis  the  first  yolume  of  his  Spicilegio. 
PiBtri  ex  omniboa  finiboB  terrae  properan- 
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tant.^  He  distinguished  himself  particularly  by  the  Christian  moJe- 
ration  and  liberality  of  spirit,  which  he  shows  in  jud^ng  of  Aa 
importance  of  the  dififerences  which  related  merely  to  church  cm- 
ioms.  He  declared  that  it  was  only  important  to  hold  fast  tbe  onitj 
of  the  faith.  To  the  unity  of  the  faith  belonged  simply  what  tfai 
apostle  Paul  indicates  in  1  Corinth.  1:  10 ;  and  to  iim  unity  hft 
reckoned  faith  in  the  Trinity,  in  the  birth  of  Christ  from  a  vir^n,  in 
his  sufferings,  his  resurrection,  his  ascension  to  heaven,  his  exaltatioQ 
to  the  right  band  of  God,  his  coming  to  judge  the  living  and  the 
dead,  and  baptism  into  the  Father,  Bon,  and  Holy  Ghost.  By  no 
means  requisite  to  this  unity  was  uniformity  in  church  usag^  md 
other  external  things ;  and  hence,  in  the  first  chapters  of  his  foortii 
book,  he  endeavors  to  show  that  from  the  first  origin  of  the  church 
downward,  diversity  of  usage,  in  regard  to  such  matters,  had  been 
found  perfectiy  consistent  with  unity  in  the  faith.  He  censures  the 
Greeks  in  this  regard  only,  because  instead  of  being  satisfied  to  ob- 
serve their  own  peculiar  usages  themselves,  they  would  prescribe  the 
observance  of  them  also  on  others.^ 

Soon  after  the  first  outbreak  of  this  open  schism  between  the  two 
churches,  a  pohtical  change  took  place,  by  which,  for  the  present,  a 
reconciliation  was  efiected.  First  Bardas,  and  then  Michael,  met  the 
punishment  which  their  crimes  deserved;  and  Michaers  co-regent, 
Basilius  the  Macedonian,  who  had  contrived  his  destruction,  attamed, 
in  the  year  867,  to  the  sole  sovereignty  of  the  Greek  empire.  He 
had  political  reasons  for  becoming  reconciled  again  with  the  party  of 
Ignatius  and  with  the  popes  ;^  and  Ignatius  was  restored  to  the  pa- 

'  Contra  Grnccomm  opposita  Romanam  mony  of  Nicetas,  that  Basilios,  die  tot 

ecdesiam  infonnaiitium,  libri  IV.  next  day  after  he  asi^umcd   the  reins  of 

'  Cum  niliil  de  dogmate  fidei  contincant,  government  deposed  Photius,  cannot  pre- 

in  quo  Christianitatis  plcnitudo  consistit,  vent  us  from  considering  the  above  story 

Terum  consuetudinem  suae  ecclesiae  enar-  to  be  true ;  for  this  chronological  date,  tbo 

rent,  nihil  isthinc  vcl  approbandum  vol  re-  origin  of  which  admits  of  being  so  easily 

futandnni  nostrae  restabat  ecclesiae.  explained,  from  the  party  interest  of  Nic** 

'  Wc  would  gladly  believe,  for  the  honor  tas,  is  at  variance  not  only  with  the  date 
of  Photius,  wliat  not  only  Zonaras  reports  which  maV  be  inferred  from  tiie  narrative 
in  his  Annuls,  but  the  earlier  writers,  Leo  of  Anastasius,  but  also  with  the  testimony 
Qrammaticus  and  Simeon  Magister,  relate,  of  Simeon  Mai;:istcr,  that  Basilins  had  hi8 
that  he  was  deposed  by  Basilins,  on  ac-  8on  Stephen  baptized  by  the  patriarch 
count  of  l^is  refusal  to  admit  him,  on  a  Photius  on  Christmas-day :  therefore  some 
certain  festival,  to  the  communion,  because  months  after  he  had  attained  to  the  sole 
he  was  a  murderer.  This  account  may,  dominion.  The  bitterness  with  which  Ba- 
perha])s,  be  entitled  to  more  faith,  because  silius  persecuted  Photius,  with  whom  he 
It  is  given  by  persons  who  show  an  un-  had  before  been  on  very  amicable  terms, 
favorable  disposition  towards  Photius.  It  strongly  favors  the  supposition,  that  be- 
was,  of  eourse,  against  the  party  interest  sides  those  general  reasons  which  the  psitj 
of  the  passionate  l>^icetas,  to  record  a  fact  of  Ignatius  supplied  to  his  hands,  he  haa 
which  redounded  to  the  honor  of  Photius  ;  other  and  more  special  causes  for  his  en- 
it  was  more  in  accordance  with  his  interest,  mity  against  the  patriarch.  At  the  same 
to  represent  the  matter,  as  if  Basilius  had  time,  uie  question  comes  up,  whether  we 
been  induced,  by  the  justice  of  the  ca.sc,  to  might  expect  from  the  character  of  Pbo- 
depose  Photius  the  very  next  day  after  he  tins,  and  from  his  conduct  on  other  occa- 
assumed  the  reins  of  government  Nor  sions,  —  a  man  who,  as  his  letters  show, 
could  Constantine  Porjjhyrogenita,  who  flattered  the  wortliless  Michael  in  the 
would  be  unwilling  to  represent  his  grand-  midst  of  his  vices,  who  had  already  good 
father  as  a  murderer,  mention  this  in  his  occasion  for  proceeding  in  the  same  way 
ftcoount  of  his  Life.     The  express  testi-  towards  Michael  and  Bardas,  and  had  not 
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iriarchal  dignity.  It  was  now  necessary  that  a  new  council  should 
be  held  at  Constantinople,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  other  patri- 
archs, and  especially  of  the  pope,  in  order  to  annul  the  decrees  of 
the  earlier  council,  and  to  crush  the  party  devoted  to  Photius.  The 
new  emperor,  and  the  reinstated  patriarch,  applied  for  this  purpose  to 
pope  Nicholas ;  and  Ignatius,  in  his  letter,  recognized  the  supreme 
judicial  authority  of  the  cathedra  Petri,  in  terms  never  used  by  Con- 
stantinopolitan  patriarchs,  except  on  rare  occasions  and  imder  particu- 
lar circumstances,  like  the  present.  Pope  Nicholas,  meantime,  had 
died  ;  his  successor,  Hadrian,  held,  in  868,  a  council  at  Rome,  where 
sentence  of  deposition  and  the  anathema  were  pronounced  anew  on 
Photius,  and  Ignatius  was  recognized  as  patriarch.  After  these  pre- 
liminary steps,  a  council  was  held  in  the  following  year,  869,  at  Con- 
stantinople, in  presence  of  the  emperor,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
papal  legates,  which  was  to  represent  the  eighth  among  the  oecumeni- 
oal  councils,  and,  as  such,  to  make  known  tlie  decrees  of  the  Roman 
assembly  as  legally  valid  for  the  Greek  church.  By  this  council,  an 
inquiry  was  instituted  into  everything  that  had  been  done  before. 
Bodoidd  and  Zacharias,i  who  meantime  had  been  restored  to  favor, 
were  sent  to  Constantinople,  for  the  expi;ess  purpose  of  exposing  the 
wicked  arts,  which  had  been  resorted  to  in  the  earlier  proceedings 
against  Ignatius,  and  to  be  used  as  witnesses.^    True,  even  this  coun- 

done  so,  —  whether  from  the  character  and  i^iXa^av.    This,  as  Hanke  supposes,  re- 

condact  of  Photius  on  other  occasions,  we  fers  to  the  fact  and  manner  in  which  thej 

might  expect  from  him  any  sach  stepi  had  protested  against  that  morder.    Bnt, 

Especially  is  it  to  be  noticed,  that  the  in  the  swollen  language  of  these  times,  we 

mode  in  which  Photius  states  his  com-  can  hardly  interpret  ''blood"  as  referring 

plaints  before  this  emperor,  toucJiing  the  to  a  real  murder,  but  must  refer  it  to  a 

persecutions  of  which  he  was  the  innocent  spiritual  one,  viz.  the  anathema  pronounc- 

vicdm,  contains  no  hint  of  any  such  cause  ed  on  Photius  by  the  council.    The  mcan- 

of  them,  but  rather  seems  to  suppose  the  ing  is :  They  are  persecuted,  because  they 

eontrary.     He  reminds  the  emperor  (ep.  did  not,  with  heart  and  mouth,  join  in  the 

97)  of  their  former  friendship,  of  the  many  anathema  pronounced  against  him.    This, 

ties  by  which  he  was  bound  to  him ;  and  too,  is  in  better  harmony  with  the  context 

tiien  also,  that  the  emperor  had  received  in  which  that  passa^  occurs.    We  might, 

tnm  his  hands  the  holy  enchari^t,  6ri  Ttug  with  more  probability,  discover  a  secret 

Iffuripaic  X^P^^  npoatdv  rCtv  ^iKrCtv  koX  allusion  of  this  kind  in  the  words  of  the 

^Xpovruv  fdreixeg  uvtrrrfpiuv.      How,  on  98th  letter  to  Bacillus,  a  slight  hint,  that 

the  supposition  of  tne  truth  of  that  story,  Phopus  had  not  suffered  himself  to  be  in- 

could  Photius  have  expressed  himself  m  duced  to  present  the  eucharist  to  Basilius : 

this  manner,  without  immediately  taking  dXk'  6pa  ^iXe  kuv  fiy  ^ovXu,  Baat^.fO  bri 

notice  of  the  fact,  and  justifying  himself  rb  tretputr&ai.  nei^eiv  uvdpijnovg  oh  ftovov 

m  ffte  ground,  that  it  was  just  because  he  oiShv  avvTeXei  npdg  rd  neiaat  ^edv,  &XXd 

had  excluded  the  emperor  firom  thc(  Holy  k€U  elg  roiwavriov  irepiTpiirtTai.  (Though 

Slipper,  that  he  had  drawn  down  on  him-  he  succeeded  in  persuading  a  man  to  i^- 

•ell  the  emperor's  displeasure  ?    In  gene-  mit  him  to  the  communion,  yet  he  could 

nl  he  assumes,  that  the  emperor  had  no  not  thereby  obtain  the  divine  forgiveness, 

cause  whatever  for  being  tmionaUy  dissat-  but  the  unworthy  partaking  of  the  sacra- 

isfied  with  him.    M.  Hanke,  it  is  true,  in  ment  would  only  redound  to  his  greater 

his  woric  De  Byzantinarum  remm  Scrip-  emit  in  the  sight  of  God.)  koX  tuv  iidtC^ 

toribos  Graecis,  thinks  he  has  discovered  a  lvTav-&a  nparrofievuv  fiuTiAov  iarlv  ixei* 

secret  intimation  that  such  was  the  cause  ^ev  ij  navri^opog  dUn  Kpirijc     But,  ac- 

of  the  persecution  against  Photius,  in  a  cording  to  the  connection,  these  words, 

letter  of  his  (ep.  118.  f.  160.  ed.  Montacnt),  perhaps,  refer  rather  to  the  cmi)eror'8  per- 

wfaere  he  gives  the  following  as  the  reason  secutions  of  Photius  himself. 

of  the  imperial  anger  against  the  faithful,  *  See  above,  p.  562. 

L  6.  the  adherents  of  Photina :  iv^  Ctv  'See   CondL  V UL   act.   Hoiduin.   t 

oLiamv  KOi&ap^  Koi  yXuaaof  Koi  ypomof  1095. 

48* 
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oil  was  not  exempt  from  the  common  faults  of  the  Greek  chviA 
assemblies  ;  but  at  least  matters  were  conducted  after  a  more  deceifc 
fashion  than  they  seem  to  have  been  at  the  last  council  of  Constant 
nople.  Yet  the  same  scenes  were  here  in  great  part  repeated  oyer 
agam,  of  faithless  tergiversation,  of  disregard  to  sacred  promises  and 
oaths,  in  a  word,  all  the  superficial  conversions  of  a  political  revolii- 
tion.  Many  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  who,  during  the  former  reign, 
had  attaclied  themselves  to  Photius,  appeared  before  the  council,  and, 
with  abusive  language  towards  Fhotius,  declared  that  they  had  been 
compelled  by  fear  to  act  contrary  to  their  convictions.  They  testified 
their  repentance,  submitted  to  penance,'  and  then  pardon  was  granted 
to  them.  The  bishops  who  declared  their  repentance  were  penmtted 
at  once  to  resume  their  episcopal  insignia,^  and  to  take  their  seats  in 
the  assembly.  The  priests  were  to  be  suspended  from  their  {unctkniB, 
until  the  term  of  their  penance  had  expired.3  Yet  there  were  some 
few  bishops  of  the  number  consecrated  by  Photius,  not  quite  meaa 
enough  to  abandon  him  in  misfortune,  who  ventured  to  appear  before 
the  assembled  council  to  defend  his  cause  against  the  emperor  and  the 
Boman  legates,  and  who  chose  rather  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  do- 
posed  and  condemned,  than  to  abandon  their  friend.  Archbiahop 
Zacharias  of  Chalcedon,  who  had  been  appointed  to  that  statkm  by 
Photius,  declared  in  the  name  of  his  party,  that  even  the  dedaon  of 
the  patriarclis  could  avail  nothing  against  the  ecclesiastical  laws.  If 
the  patriarchs  decided  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  church,  they  ou^t 
not  to  be  followed.*  And  he  cited  examples,  remarking  that  he  could 
cite  still  others,  to  show  that  decisions  of  the  Roman  bishops  had  been 
rejected,  as  contradictory  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws.  Ue  moreover 
defended  the  validity  of  Photius'  election,  when  a  layman,  by  older 
examplcs.5  John,  bishop  of  Heraclea,®  when  the  question  was  put  to 
the  bishops  of  Photius'  party,  whether  they  condemned  Photius,  and 
acknowledged  Ignatius  as  patriarch,  exclaimed :  ^^  He  himself  is  con- 
demned, who  condemns  his  patriarch."  Photius  behaved  with  dig- 
nity. Being  called  upon^  to  appear  before  the  council,  and  answer 
for  himself,  he  declared  that  he  was  resolved  to  be  silent,  quoting  Ps. 
89:  1,  "  I  will  keep  my  mouth  with  a  bridle  while  the  wicked  is 
before  mo."     He  appeared  finally  in  the  fifth  action  of  the  council, 

'  Certain  abstinences,  prostrations,  the  '  Ilardain.  V.  f.  1035.  Nicctas  express- 
recitation  of  a  certain  number  of  ibrins  of  es  himself  dissatisHcd  with  this  —  as  it 
prayer  till  the  next  Christmas,  were  im-  seemed  to  him  —  excessive  gentleness  of 
posed  on  tlicm.  the  council,  and  finds  in  it  the  ground  of 

*  An  example  of  that  mawkish  play  on  the  renewed  evils  at  a  later  period ;  for 

sacred  language,  truly  calculated  to  dcse-  men  who  found  repentance  so  easy,  and 

crate  what  is  most  holy,  which  tlie  sancti-  stiU  retained  their  offices,  would  be  ytrj 

monious  cant,  growing  out  of  the  debasing  sure,  in  a  change  of  circumstances,  to  play 

spirit  of  insincerity  in  the  Greek  church,  their  old  tricks  over  again, 

at  that  time  indulged  in,  is  furnished  by  *  01  Kavove^  apxovai  Koi  rtjv  varpia^ 

the  patriarch  Ignatius,  who,  in  restoring  ;)^uv,  el  yovv  Hu  tCjv  xavovuv  iroiovct»t  ^ 

the  u[Ao(^n}iQv  to  Theodore  of  Caria,  one  aroixovfiev  ahroi^. 

of  Photius'  bishops,  addressed  him  as  fol-  *  Act  VX  f.  1058. 

lows :  ''  Behold,  thou  art  become  sound ;  *  In  the  seventh  action,  YI.  f.  1066. 

sin   no  more,   lest   a  worse   evil    befisd  ^  Not  by  eodeaiastics  sent  to  him,  Iml  k|f 

tiieel"  UyiiMB. 
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declaring  that  he  did  it  not  yolontarily,  but  under  constraint.  But  he 
peioBted  even  then  in  his  silence  ;  and  when  called  upon  to  say,  what 
l&e  had  to  offer  in  justification  of  himself,  replied  :  ^^  My  justification  is 
not  in  this  world."  It  was  in  vain  he  was  allowed  a  time  for  refleo- 
tion ;  in  vain  he  was  again  brought  before  the  council  in  the  seventh 
action ;  he  remained  firm  to  the  end. 

Moreover  those  of  the  higher  and  lower  class,  who  at  the  last  synod 
had  appeared  as  witnesses  against  Ignatius,  and  affirmed  on  their  oath, 
that  he  bad  attamed  to  his  office,  not  by  regular  election,  but  by 
means  of  the  secular  power,  were  beard  agam,  and  now  declared  their 
fiinner  testimony  to  be  false.  Theodore,  the  protospatharius,i  said  he 
iras  forced  to  swear  by  fear  of  the  emperor;  he  could  not  do  other- 
irise  than  as  he  was  bidden ;  but  be  had  confessed  his  sin  to  a  monk 
(a  Styiite)  who  had  passed  forty  years  on  a  pillar,  and  submitted  to 
tiie  penance  prescribed  by  him,  which  he  had  been  observing  to  the 
present  time.  A  like  declaration  was  made  by  the  consul  Leo,  and  he 
waa  ready  to  submit  to  all  the  decisions  of  the  synod.  Only  in  the 
anathema  pronounced  on  Photius  he  thought  he  could  not  concur,  be- 
cause the  anathema  could  only  touch  false  teachers,  and  Photius  was 
an  orthodox  man.  But  the  representatives  of  the  patriarchs  said  that 
no  fiEiIse  doctrine  could  be  worse  than  the  actions  of  Photius ;  where- 
upon he  submitted  in  this  point  also  to  the  judgment  of  the  synod. 

Bat  notwithstanding  all  the  emphasis  and  solemnity^  with  which  the 
anathema  was  pronounced  by  the  whole  assembly  against  Photius,  he 
still  felt  strong  enough  to  defy  that  terrible  word — a  word  lightly  used 
in  the  Greek  church  under  every  change  of  court  parties,  and  which, 
within  the  course  of  a  few  years,  had  been  applied  in  the  most  oppo- 
site cases.  By  the  true  account  which  Photius  gives  in  his  letters  of 
the  use  made  of  the  anathema  in  the  Greek  church,3  he  at  the  same 
time  condemns  himself.  In  his  misfortunes,  Photius  evinces  greater 
dignity,  than  in  his  prosperity.  Separated  from  the  society  of  Ins 
fiiendjs,  no  clergyman  or  monk  being  permitted  to  come  near  him,  to 
pray  or  to  sing  with  him,  he  saw  no  one  but  his  keepers.     He  was 

'  See  p.  559.  "  What  can  be  more  sacred  — it  was  said — 

'  If  we  may  credit  the  report  of  Nicetas,  the  scntcDce  against  him  was  subscribed 

the  members  of  this  coancil  were  so  far  with  the  very  blood  of  Christ." 

earned  away  by  their  blind  passions,  that  'He  says,  ep.  113,  that  thouj^h  a  long 

to  give  the  more  solemnity  to  the  sentence  time  before  a  synod  had  pronounced  the 

of  deposition  and  of  condemnation  pro-  anathema  on  him,  on  his  father  and  on  his 

noonced  on  Photios,  they  dipped  the  pen  uncle  (see  above  p.  558)  yet  contrary  to  his 

with  which  they  subscribed  it,  not  onl^  in  own  wiU  he  had  been  made  patriarch ;  — 

ink,  bat  in    the  wine  of  the  eucharist ;  and  so  now  those  who  in  like  manner  de- 

oif  ipVi^  r^  fUAovi  ra  x^tpoypci^  notoiffU'  spised  the  commandments  of  the  Lord, 

voc,  a>lAd  rd  ^LKudiararov  uc  r^  eldoTuv  might  anathematize  him.    And  in  ep.  115, 

6^Koa  dtafielituovfievoVf  Koi  kv  ahrt^  roH  he  says  concerning  the  manner  in  which 

euT^poc  Tifi  aifMTt  ^airrovre^  rdv  KoXofuv.  the  anathema  was  employed :  Td  ^piKtdv 

Lc.  V.  f.  987.    But  this,  notwithstanding  Uelvo  elf  fiv^ovg  koI  naiy'via  fieTaKiirruKe, 

the  eridenoe  adduced  by  Nicetas,  which  we  imVmv  61  role  eiaepim  Kal  cdperbv  irapt' 

most  say  is  very  weak,  may  be  a  mere  dar  anevaarai.    An  unjust  anathema,  he  said, 

hie,  dictated  by  the  strong  interest  which  fell  on  the  person  who  pronounced  it,  and 

was  felt  to  make  this  sentence  on  Photins  honored  him  on  whom  it  was  wrongly  pro> 

n  hievawible  one,  and  to  deter  aU  men  noimoed. 
hnwm  >Av  fi^om  espoosiiig  hU  pntjf* 
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mck  thirty  days,  without  being  allowed  to  see  a  phjmcian ;  —  and  wU 
to  him  was  the  most  terrible  punishment  of  all,  he  was  deprived  of  Ui 
books.^  Yet  his  constancy  was  not  overcome ;  he  contented  himsdf 
with  simply  representing  to  those  in  power  the  injustice  and  mmecM- 
aary  rigor  of  their  proceedings. 

Thus  the  first  schism,  the  schism  which  had  grown  out  of  tte  qjou- 
rel  between  Photius  and  Nicholas,  was  healed ;  but  the  mdre  inward 
antagonism  between  the  two  churches,  which  had  once  found  vent  hj 
means  of  that  schism  excited  from  without,  still  endured,  tbou^  fx 
tiie  present  it  did  not  openly  break  out.  And  another  cause  of  fte 
quarrel,  a  cause  which  had  not  been  removed,  threatened  once  more 
to  destroy  the  fellowship  between  tiie  two  churches,  which  had  but  re- 
cently been  restored,  —  the  contested  question,  whether  Bnlgarii 
should  belong  to  the  province  of  the  Latin  or  of  the  Greek  churcL 
As  we  have  said  on  a  former  page,  the  Oreek  church,  during  tfte 
reign  of  the  emperor  Basihus  the  Macedonian,  succeeded  in  reestab- 
lishing their  influence  among  the  Bulgarians.  The  Bulgarian  church 
obtained  their  bishops  from  Constantinople ;  and  as  Ignatius  paid  no 
regard  to  the  representations  of  pope  John  VIII,  the  rupture  tibreat- 
ened  to  become  converted  into  a  new  and  violent  division.  But  just 
as  the  way  was  prepared  for  this,  Ignatius  died,  A.  D.  878 ;  and  the 
very  thing  which  under  other  circumstances  must  have  seemed  most 
dangerous  to  the  peace  between  the  two  churches  —  that  tiie  man  by 
whom  the  schism  was  first  occasioned,  should  prove  to  be  his  successor, 
served  to  bring  about  a  reunion  of  the  two  parties. 

The  emperor  Basilius,  a  patron  of  learning,  ever  entertained  tie 
highest  respect  for  Photius,  who  was  at  that  time  the  most  learned 
man  among  the  Greeks.  In  a  very  short  time,  therefore,  he  opened 
the  way  for  a  complete  reconciliation,  recalled  the  banished  man  to 
Constantinople,  showed  him  special  favor,  and  made  him  teacher  of 
his  son.^    It  may  be  said  to  tiie  honor  of  both  Ignatius  and  Photius, 

*  See  ep.  85,  97,  114.  Each  of  the  ec-  grandfather  Basilius  (c.44),  that  the  latter, 
dcsiasticnl  and  political  parties  in  Constan-  although  he  removed  Photius  from  his  gta- 
tinople,  was  accustomed  to  interpret  an  tion  on  just  grounds,  yet  never  ceased  to 
earthquake,  thoujjh  no  unfrequent  occur-  show  kindness  to  him,  is  certuinlT  proved 
rence  there,  as  a  sign  of  the  divine  anj^r  to  be  without  foundation  bv  the  above  d- 
on  account  of  some  particular  thing,  which  ted  passages  from  Photius'  letters;  bat  it 
they  determined  to  be  this  or  that,  accord-  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  these  pa»- 
ing  to  thfir  oum  interests  or  passions,  and  sages  to  suppose,  that  Photius*  relation 
the  last  was  ever  regarded  as  more  terrible  to  the  emperor  was  at  a  later  period  such 
than  any  which  had  preceded.  Now  as  an  as  that  historian  describes.  And  that  thu 
earthquake  which  followed  the  deposition  was  really  so,  is  corroborated  by  the  tcsti- 
of  Ignatius  (see  Nicetas,  f  975,  1.  c.)  had  mony  of  Photius  himself,  where  he  gives 
been  interpreted  by  his  party  conformably  his  statement  of  the  whole  matter  in  the 
to  their  interest,  so  now  again  an  earthquake  second  action  of  the  synod  of  Constanti- 
which  occurred  after  the  deposition  of  Pho-  nople  of  the  year  879.  Harduin.  VI.  P.  L 
tins,  was  interpreted  by  his  party  in  their  f.  255.  He  here  calls  the  council  to  wit- 
favor.  Sec  Phot.ep.  101.  But  he  himself  ness,  that  he  submitted  to  h\»  fate  —  and  it 
did  not  fall  in  with  this  —  he  did  not  attach  is  evident  that  he  did  so  from  hii  letters  — 
BO  much  importance  to  himself  personally,  that  he  showed  no  solicitude  to  recover  the 
nor  did  he  wish  to  triumph  where  so  many  patriarchal  dignity,  resorted  to  no  raachinar 
others  suffered  who  were  entitled  to  his  tions  witli  a  view  to  repossess  himself  of 
igrmpathy.  what  he  had  lost,  but  that  the  emperor,  of 

'  The  remark  of  Constantine  Porphyro-  his  own  good  pleasure,  had  recalled  hm 

in  hii  Aoooont  of  the  life  of  his  from  biOtthmeiil:  ca2  /uya^  defi^toit  c(r> 
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Biat  they  were  not  carried  away  with  the  passions  of  their  respective 
partizans,  but  became  heartily  reconciled  to  each  other.  Photius  re- 
pelled every  proposition  by  which  he  was  invited  to  put  himself  at  the 
Lead  of  a  party  against  Ignatius,  and  Ignatius  was  a  stranger  to  all 
Bospicion  against  Photius.  They  lived  together  on  the  most  friendly 
terms,  and  Photius  manifested  an  amiable  sympathy  for  Ignatius  in  his 
last  sickness.  1  Ignatius,  when  dying,  commended  his  rival  to  the  fa- 
vor of  his  friends. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  might  naturally  occur  to  the  emperor, 
tliat  it  would  be  good  policy  to  restore  Photius  to  the  office  he  had 
once  held.  Tlie  peaceably  disposed  man  who  had  maintained  such 
fiiendly  relations  with  his  rival  might  prove  the  fittest  instrument  for 
effecting  a  radical  healing  of  the  division,  and  a  perfect  reconciliation 
between  the  two  parties.  But  a  difficulty  stood  in  the  way ;  for  it  was 
to  the  emperor's  interest,  that  no  new  schism  should  be  suffered  to 
spring  up  betwLxt  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  church ;  nor  was  it  possible 
indeed  without  the  concurrence  of  the  pope  to  restore  peace  witiiin  the 
Chreek  church  itself  with  a  sure  prospect  of  permanent  success.  For 
though  the  tone  of  the  court  at  Constantinople  always  had  an  influence 
on  the  ecclesiastical  parties,  and  though  by  the  preceding  reconciHation 
between  the  two  heads  of  the  parties  and  by  the  death  of  Ignatius  the 
most  important  cause  of  the  division  had  been  removed,  yet  there  still 
remuned  in  the  party  of  Ignatius  a  number  of  fanaticsd  zealots,  who 
dtrng  to  the  decisions  of  the  late  general  council,  to  subscriptions  with  - 
which  they  could  not  so  easily  trifle  as  others,  and  to  the  authority  of 
the  cathedra  Petri.*  For  the  purpose  of  removing  out  of  the  way, 
flierefore,  every  obstacle  to  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  of  depriving 
those  who  were  opposed  to  it  of  every  subterfuge,  the  emperor  and  the 
patriarch  applied  to  pope  John  YUI,  and  endeavored  to  procure  his 
cooperation  for  the  assembling  of  a  council  at  Constantinople,  by  which 
&e  decrees  of  tiie  former  council  might  be  annulled.  !Now  the  pope 
would  readily  foresee,  that  in  case  he  refused  his  consent,  the  emperor 
would  effect  his  purpose  without  him,  and  hi9  onm  voice  would  appear 
to  be  powerless.  If  on  the  other  hand,  he  expressed  himself  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  emperor,  he  might  hope,  that  inasmuch  as 

tvfyKetv  e/f  r^  7r6?.iv,     The  agreement  iretaofte^a  koI  ohK  hv  i^<ipv7i^eiijfuv  raih 

between  Photius  and  Constimtine  Porphy-  tiiv  irori. 

ro^nita  sufficiently  refutes  the  partial  and  .    '  One  of  the  IHends  of  Photius,  Zacha- 

fiiDuious  report  of  the  passionate  Nicetas,  rias  archbishop  of  Chalcedon,  said  before 

and  serves  also  to  corroltorute  the  genuine-  the  synod  at  Constantinople  presently  to  be 

ness  of  the  transactions  of  this  council,  dls-  mentioned,  that  the  motto  of  the  promoters 

pated  by  Leo  Allatius.  of  the  schism  was :  dri  ^  tuv  Pufiaiuv  ix- 

*  We  here  follow  the  above  mentioned  KXTjaia  otftu^  jSovXeTai.  Ilarduin.  VI.  P.  I. 

statement  of  Photius  himself,  which  in  its  f.  224.    Another  said,  that  had  it  not  been 

whole  tone  bears  the  marks  of  credibility,  for  the  subscription,  the  x^H^YP*^^  hy 

This  statement  was  given  before  the  coun>  whidi  they  believed    themselves    bound, 

dl,  where  the  presence  of  so  many  wit-  Photius  would  no  longer  have  a  single  op- 

nesses  would  prevent  him  from  saying  any-  ponent    'AAV  o(>ru  naoeoKevaaev  6  novrf^ 

dung  in  reference  to  the  point  in  question,  po^^  Iva  rd  r^c  e^ph^VC  <TVfi(3oXov  6  aravpdc 

contrary  to  the  truth.    lie  observes  with  vvv  rolg  w^povearipoic  <TKav6dXov  irp6^€uric 

regard  to  the  friendship  subsisting  between  yivrfrcu.     The  cross  appended  to  the  si^na- 

bim  and  Ignatius :  MuKapiCofuv  alritv,  6tl  tores  of  the  bishops.  L  c  f.  244. 
ft^inf  srpdf  ttirrdv  in  wefuovra  ly  ffU^  ia» 
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Hie  material  interest  was  the  chief  thing  regarded  by  the  Greeks,  tixre 
would  not  be  so  much  quarreling  about  the  farm^  which  in  tins  aUr 
was  the  most  important  thing  for  the  interests  of  the  Bomish  churdi; 
and  there  would  be  no  thought  of  protesting  against  his  action,  when  be 
inasted  that  his  sentences  which  in  this  case  would  torn  out  as  men 
would  have  it,  was  a  decision  of  the  controversy ;  —  a  thing  which  <n 
other  occasions  men  were  the  least  inclined  to  concede  at  ConstantiDO- 
pie.  And  he  might  also  hope  to  advance  in  no  slight  measure  the  mar 
terial  interests  of  the  Roman  church,  especially  touching  the  eccleaaa- 
tical  jurisdiction  over  Bulgaria,  by  clidming  it  as  a  reward  for  his  co- 
operation in  furthering  the  emperor's  designs;  —  a  thing  which  would 
never  have  been  conceded  to  him  under  other  circumstances. 

After  these  views  the  pope  acted.  He  insisted  upon  the  binding 
&rce  of  his  judicial  decision,  and  would  abate  nothing  from  the  auth(»^ 
ity  of  lus  predecessor.  He  assumes  it  as  an  established  p(Nnt  in  his 
letter  to  the  emperor,  that  Photius  had  attained  to  his  office  in  an  in- 
formal manner ;  but  he  attributed  to  hifnsdf^  as  the  successor  of  Si 
Peter,  a  plenary  power,  which,  from  a  regard  to  ttie  force  of  circum- 
stances, on  account  of  the  general  longing  after  Photius,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  the  peace  of  the  church,  he  would  now  exert,  to  adjust 
the  informality  by  his  supreme  decision,  and  accord  a  dispensation  from 
the  rule  of  ecclesiastical  law.  By  virtue  of  the  power  belon^g  to  him 
of  binding  and  loosing,  he  pronounced  Photius  and  his  friends  discharg- 
ed from  all  the  ecclesiastical  penalties,  to  which  they  were  liable  bj  the 
former  decisions.  But  he  assumes  in  so  doing,  that  Photius  will  ac- 
knowledge it  as  a  deed  of  grace,  and  beg  for  mercy  before  the  assem- 
bled synod.'  At  the  same  time,  he  established  it  as  a  fixed  rule,  that 
for  the  future  no  layman,  no  person  in  a  secular  office,  but  only  memr 
hers  of  the  Constantinopolitan  clerus,  should  be  elevated  to  the  pa- 
triarchal dignity.  He  furthermore  made  it  an  express  condition  of  his 
recognition  of  Photius  as  patriarch,  that  he  should  renounce  all  claims 
to  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Bulgaria.^  In  the  official  instructions, 
which  the  pope  drew  up  for  the  use  of  his  legates,  and  which  were  de- 
signed to  preserve  them  from  such  false  steps,  as  the  earlier  legates 
of  pope  Nicholas  had  been  guilty  of,3  he  made  the  same  points  valid. 
He  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  on  no  account  to  be  given  up,  that  Pho- 
tius should  be  indebted  solely  to  the  pope's  decision  for  the  validity  of 
his  election  to  the  patriarchal  dignity.  And  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  popes  sent  the  pall  to  all  archbishops  of  the  Western  church,  so  his 
legates  should  in  the  presence  of  the  council  give  to  Photius  the 
insignia  of  liis  episcopal  dignity,  and  thus  invest  him  witii  his  of- 
fice.4 

*  He  says  expressly :  Eandem  Photiam  *  The  first  of  the  legates  presented  to 
satisfacicn'do,  misericordiara  coram  synodo  him,  before  the  assembled  coancil,  in  the 
qaaerendo  consacerdotem  recipimos.  name  of  the  pope,  and  as  a  sigrn  that  the 

*  The  letter  in  its  genuine,  original  form  latter  acknowledged  him  as  patriarch,  a 
is  published  by  Baronius,  at  the  year  879,  <TroX^  apxiepariKff^  a  ufio^opiov^  a  arixapii^ 
N.  7.  Harduin.  V.  f.  1165.  a  ^e^uviov^  and  sandals.   Harduin.  \1.  L 

^  *  Which  commonitorium  has  been  pub-  f.  228.  That  such  a  transaction  of  the  pa- 
lished  by  Baronius,  at  the  year  879,  N.  47.  pal  legates  should  be  represented  as  hanng 
Harduin.  Concil.  VI.  I.  f.  208.  taken  place  at  the  council,  along  with  fete- 
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nstitute  an  ecomenical  council  according  to  the  principles  of 
)k  church,  it  was  necessary  that  not  only  the  Roman  bishop, 
the  two  or  three  other  patriarchs  should  be  represented.^  But 
1  of  this  sort  could  not  easily  be  convened  under  the  existing 
ances,  because  the  three  other  patriarchs  lived  under  the  do- 
)f  the  Saracens,  and  any  intercourse  of  their  envoys  with  the 
mpire,  would  inevitably  expose  the  persons  who  might  consent 
tsJce  such  a  business  as  well  as  all  the  Christians  of  those  di£h 

great  peril.'  As  an  expedient  to  supply  this  deficiency,  it 
1  contrived,  even  as  early  as  the  second  Nicene  council,  that 
)ersons  should  be  appointed  to  play  the  part  of  envoys  from  the 
triarchs ;  and  it  almost  seems  as  if  this  sham  had  among  the 
become  one  of  the  customary  forms  to  be  observed  in  the  con- 
of  all  general  councils.  In  the  general  council  held  by  Pho- 
Jonstantinople  in  867,  there  were  persons  present  who  played 
of  plenipotentiaries  and  representatives  of  the  three  other  pa- 
But  at  the  church  assembly  held  by  Ignatius  in  869  at  Gon- 
)le,  it  came  out  that  the  whole  embassy  had  been  a  fraudulent 
iiat  the  pretended  envoys  were  perhaps  foreim  merchants,  who 
and  presented  forged  credentials.^  But  this  new  council  of 
resented  itself  as  one  which,  being  held  with  the  concurrence 
>llective  patriarchs,  fully  came  up  to  the  requisitions  of  an  ecu- 
council  ;  the  ecclesiastics  Elias  and  Thomas  appeared  as  pleni- 
ries  of  those  patriarchs  and  presented  their  letters.  But  a 
•rt  time  after  the  breaking  up  of  this  council,  the  deposed  Pho- 
ne of  his  letters  declared  that  an  unheard  of  and  unprecedent- 

had  happened  —  not  unprecedented  among  the  Greeks  if  the 
imarks  are  true  —  that  Ishmaelite  agents  and  servants  should 
p  as  plenipotentiaries  of  the  patriarchs.^  And  there  actually 
i  at  the  church  assembly  held  at  Constantinople  in  879,  dele- 
th  letters  from  the  patriarchs,  which  unhesitatingly  pronounced 
ng  that  had  been  before  transacted  under  their  name  to  be  a 
ion,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  pretended  plenipotentiaries 
itriarchs  were  nothing  more  nor  less  than  agents  from  the  Sara- 
:hose  districts,  sent  on  the  business  of  redeeming  captives.^ 
h  base  cheats  were  tolerated  at  these  councils  for  the  purpose 
ling  some  object  which  was  thought  desirable,  we  shall  not  be 
1  to  learn  tiiat  advantage  was  taken  of  the  slight  knowledge 


liings,  which  could  not  hare  been  *  See  Vol.  IIL  p.  228. 

•y  persons  devoted  to  the  interest  •  See  Vol.  III.  p.  228. 

ek  church,  is  surely  an  evidence  '  The  earlier  TotcoTfipriTal  are  now  men- 

f  the  genuineness  of  the  acts  of  tioned  as  ifevdoTomrrffpijTal.  See  Harduin. 

il,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  Concil.  T.  V.  f.  1036,  particularly  act  VIL 

ed  in  general,  that  those  acts  con-  f.  876  and  1087.    The  imperial  commissary 

at  deiU  drawn  immediately  from  expresses  here  the  result  of  the  investiga- 

tine  life  and  manners,  and  this  too  tion :  6  ^orioc  iivin/MatVf  6c  fy^eXty  Kot 

iticallv  marked,  to  be  possibly  T<n>c  X^yovc  Koi  rd  irpoauira.    The  question 

as  bcm^  mere  fiction.    The  cor-  arises,  to  be  sore,  whether  Photiiis  was 

ce  of  these  acts  with  the  pope*8  really  the  gmity  person  ? 

res  also  to  confirm  their  genuine-  ^  See  ep.  118. 

*  Hudnin.  YL  L  £  290. 
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possessed  by  the  Latins  of  the  Greek  language,^  and  that  each  stem 
was  given  to  the  pope's  letter  in  the  Greek  translation  as  to  mabit 
seem  more  favorable  to  the  interests  of  Photius,  and  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Greek  church.^ 

The  comicil  which  met  at  Constantinople  in  879  certainly  cBd  not 

Jroceed  according  to  the  principles  expressed  by  the  pope  in  his  letter, 
t  paid  him  much  honor  and  respect ;  and  a  great  deal  was  allowed  to 
pass,  which  he  had  said  respecting  the  authority  of  the  Roman  chnrdi, 
these  things  not  being  taken  in  so  literal  a  sense ;  but  in  essentiali 
they  did  not  yield  him  an  inch.     Fhotius  was  not  going  to  wait  to  be 

E laced  in  the  patriarchal  office  by  the  papal  legates ;  he  considered 
imself  from  the  first  the  lawful  patriarch.  The  papal  legates  who  od 
this  point  stuck  closely  to  their  instructions,  continually  reiterated,  that 
Photius  had  been  made  lawful  patriarch  by  the  decision  of  the  pope; 
and  they  called  him  to  accoimt  for  ha^dng  assumed  the  patriarchal  office 
before  their  arrival.  But  it  was  replied  to  them,  that  Photius  was  al- 
ready recognized  as  lawful  patriarch  long  before  the  papal  deciaon, 
that  he  had  been  called  to  this  office  by  the  will  of  the  emperor,  the 
unanimous  choice  of  the  community,  and  the  consent  of  the  three  pa- 
triarchs ;  that  the  bishops  of  the  East,  being  eye-witnesses  of  the  whole 
transaction,  were  better  able  to  judge,  than  the  pope  who  was  so  dis- 
tant.3  They  were  told,  that  their  embassy,  instead  of  being  iatended 
to  restore  Photius  to  his  patriarchal  dignity,  was  rather  designed  to  re- 
trieve the  honor  of  the  Roman  church  herself,  and  to  clear  her  fixan 
the  suspicion  of  having  promoted  a  schism  of  the  chiurch.'*  The  pope, 
it  is  true,  had  by  virtue  of  his  plenary  authority  taken  away  from  the 
decrees  of  the  synods  held  at  Rome  and  Constantinople  their  biading 
power  for  the  future,  but  by  this  process  the  authority  of  these  synods 
m  itself  considered,  was  by  no  means  impaired.  But  it  was  contrary 
surely  to  the  intention  of  the  pope,  as  well  as  irreconcilable  with  the 
papal  authority,  that  the  anathema  should  be  pronoimced  on  those  two 
synods  .5 

'  A  protospatharius  performed  the  part  as  the  work  of  odious  intrigues,  in  which 

of  interpreter.    It  was  said  by  the  first  of  the  church  of  Rome  had  no  share ;  and 

the  Konmn  legates :  did.  Aeovrog  fSacnXtKov  everything  done  at  the  carUer  sirnodi  is 

npuTooTra&apiov  Kal  ipfiTjvecj^  die^AX^aev  condemned. 

oiiTu^.  Ilarduin.  VI.  I.  f.  231.  ^  See  Harduin.  VI.  f.  224,  242  and  254. 

*  This  is  plain  from  comparing  the  letter  Bishop  Procopius  of  Caesarea  in  Cappado- 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was  read  before  the  cia  says,  f.  243 :  ol  iyyi^ovrec  roic  «pa;,ua- 
council  (see  Ilardiiin.  V.  f.  1171)  with  the  (ft,  tuv  jro^fturepo  fiuA?.ov  ai^uv  rrpf  axpt' 
original  form,  in  which  it  has  been  publish-  jSetav  imaravTai^  and  then  with  a  disgust- 
ed by  Baronius  from  a  codex  Vaticanus.  ing  application  of  the  words  of  St  John: 
At  the  same  time,  we  should  not,  with  Ba-  koX  dv  at  x^^P^C  i'^v^-inprjaav  kqI  ol  bf^ak- 
ronius,  rate  this  fraud  too  highly.  Had  the  fiol  kapaxaaiv  tuv  tg  ukot/C  ri/v  yvCtoiv  rfl- 
lettcr  been  altered  so  as  entirely  to  meet  paXofiiSavovruv. 
the  interest  of  the  Greek  church,  much  *  See  fol.  223. 

more  must  have  been  wholly  omitted,  or  *  It  is  true,  the  allegation,  that  this  whole 

altered.    But  the  fact  is,  that  all  the  requi-  commonitorium  of  the   papal   Ie^te$^  as 

sitions  of  the  pope  with  regard  to  Photius  found  in  the  acts  of  the  council  ( Hardoin. 

occur  in  the  Greek  translation,  though  in  a  VI.  I.  f.  294)  is  interpolated  or  corrupted, 

milder  form.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  is  unfounded ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  see  in 

translation  alone  contains  all  that  is  said  in  what  way  its  introduction  could  promote 

praise  of  Photius,  while  whatever  had.  be-  the  interest  of  the   Greek  church,  while 

loro  been  done  agaxDst\)im  V&  i^'^xvirsqxi^  i&ku^  ^^zSo^  ^^rjc^^  isv  It,  which  stand  in  di- 
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The  legates  acted  up  to  their  instructions  also  in  another  respect. 
They  repeatedly  brought  forward  the  demand  of  the  pope  in  regiuti  to 
tiie  ecclesiastical  province  of  Bulgaria ;  but  repellent,  or  in  the  milder 
phraseology  of  the  Greeks,  evasive  answers  were  always  given  by  the 
Dishops  of  the  council.  "  This  afiaur — said  they  —  does  not  pertain 
to  us  —  to  determine  the  boundaries  of  dioceses  is  a  matter  which  be- 
longs to  the  emperor.  When  the  provinces  of  the  several  patriarchs 
should  be  reunited  under  the  dominion  of  the  emperor,  then  mutual 
concesfflons  could  be  made  touching  the  boundaries  of  these  provinces, 
BO  far  as  the  ecclesiastical  laws  permitted."  Photius  himself  gave  fair 
words  to  the  pope.  He  said  if  it  depended  on  him,  he  would  willingly 
give  up  even  more  than  the  pope  required ;  for  charity  seeketh  not  her 
own.  In  truth,  what  was  there  to  be  gained  by  the  enlargement  of 
one's  diocese,  except  new  cares  and  labors  !  ^  Again,  the  pope's  de- 
mand, that  a  law  should  be  passed,  forbidding  any  layman,  after  the 
death  of  Photius,  to  be  elevated  to  the  patriarchal  dignity,  was  not 
eompUed  with.  The  older  examples  were  once  more  appealed  to — it 
was  said  that  every  church,  as  the  Roman,  so  also  the  church  of  Con- 
stantinople, has  its  own  pecuUar  and  traditional  customs,  by  which  the 
letter  of  the  law  must  be  interpreted.*  On  this  occasion  many  of  the 
bishops  declared  in  a  noticeable  manner  against  the  idea  of  a  separate 
and  fixed  caste  of  priests,  and  agsunst  the  too  sharply  marked  (fistino- 
tbn  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  "  Of  what  advantage  is  it  — 
eaid  Procopius,  archbishop  of  Gaesarea  in  Cappadocia — for  a  person 
to  be  a  clerg3rman  or  a  monk  who  leads  a  life  inconsistent  with  his 
calling  ?  And  if  on  the  other  hand,  a  layman  faithfully  follows  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  by  his  works  shows  himself  worthy  of  the 
priestly  or  episcopal  office,  with  what  propriety  can  the  natural  form 
Mid  cut  of  his  hair  (the  absence  of  the  tonsure)  be  considered  a  hin- 
drance to  his  engaging  in  it?"^  —  and' the  delegates  of  the  other  pa- 
triarchs declared,  "  that  Christ  had  not  come  down  to  earth  merely  for 
the  clergy's  sake ;  nor  had  he  set  before  that  order  alone  the  rewards 
of  virtue,  but  before  the  collective  body  of  Christians."*  In  the  axth 
session  of  this«  council,  the  old  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  creed  was, 
according  to  the  usual  practice  at  general  church  assemblies,  repub- 
lished as  the  common  witness  of  the  feith,  with  express  rejection  of 
every  change  of  the  symbol  whereby  anything  was  taken  from  it  or 
added  to  it,  —  in  allusion  doubtless  to  the  additional  clause  defining 
the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit. 

It  is  evident  from  all  this,  that  this  council  had  made  use  of  the 
pope  as  their  instrument,  and  acted  in  an  entirely  diSerent  sense  from 

rect  contradiction  with  the  interests  and  *  To  t^og  airrb  Uavov  Itm  vikuv  rbv  m- 

principles  of  the  Greek  church.    But  the  vovoj  on  which  princiole,  indeed,  eveiy 

passage  in  the  tenth  chapter,  which  treats  abuse  might  be  defended. 

of  the  overthrowing  of  the  decrees  of  those  '  F.  283 :  n  6e  egtiv  IfiKoddv  ^  tuv  rpi" 

two  8}'nods,  may  donbtless  have  been  more  x^  (^vaiKj)  neptfSoXffy  iiLv  h  t^  ruyiwrt 

■trongly  expressed  in  the  Greek  version,  tuv  XaiKuv  i^erasOfievoc  /cari  rOf  tbayyt- 

tiian  the  sense  contained  in  the  original  yUxaf  diard^eiq  nokirevriTai. 

draft  required  or  permitted.  *  Fol.  311. 
*  See  1.  c.  f.  251,  283,  810,  etc. 
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what  he  intended.  Tet  it  cannot  be  said  that  Photias  deceived  the 
pope,  for  even  in  lus  letter  to  him  he  protested  against  the  poatini 
assumed  by  the  latter,  that  Fhotius  was  to  be  indebted  soldj  to  the  meicj 
of  the  church  for  the  recognition  of  the  yaliditj  of  lus  electkm  m 
patriarch.  He  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  council  acted  m 
the  same  principle,  that  the  patriarchal  dignity  belcmged  to  him  of 
right,  and  that  as  he  was  not  conscious  of  having  done  wrong,  so  lie 
stood  in  need  of  no  mercy .^ 

The  pope,  as  soon  as  he  received  the  letter  of  the  patriarch,  to- 
gether with  the  acts  of  this  council,  at  once  expressed  his  surprise  at 
finding  that  the  council  had,  in  various  particulars,  departed  from  Ik 
directions,  and  even  taken  the  liberty  to  alter  them.^  He  Uamed  ib 
Photius  his  want  of  humility ;  and  gave  him  to  understand  thai  he 
could  recognize  him  as  a  brother,  only  in  case  he  shaped  his  conduct 
for  the  future  in  the  way  of  submission  to  the  Bomish  church.  In 
this  letter  to  Photius,  as  in  his  letter  to  the  emperor,  he  declared,  it 
is  true,  that  he  compassionately  (misericorditer)  adopted  what  had 
been  done  by  that  council  of  Constantmople,  in  reference  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  patriarch  to  his  office  ;  yet  he  immediately  adds,  that  if 
his  legates  should  perchance  be  found  to  have  acted  in  that  synod  in 
a  way  contrary  to  the  instructions  they  had  received,  he  adopted  no 
such  decrees,  and  must  declare  them  null  and  void.^  He  thanked 
the  emperor,^  that  he  had  ^ven  up  to  the  apostle  Peter,  as  was  ri^t, 
the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Bulgaria.  We  may  conjecture  that  the 
pope  had  here  attached  to  the  fine  phrases,  which  the  Greeks  were  80 
fond  of  employing  without  much  regard  to  their  import,  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  emperor  had  in  his  mind.  The  pope,  expressing  him- 
self in  the  manner  described,  had  even  at  this  time  sufficiently  inti- 
mated his  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  Photius,  and  of  the 
church  assembly  at  Constantinople.  His  only  reason  for  delaying,  at 
present,  to  make  use  of  stronger  language,  was,  as  he  had  explained, 
that  he  wished  to  wait  and  see  how  Photius  would  act,  and  especially, 
as  we  may  believe,  to  see  whether  he  would  yield  or  not  in  the  afl&ir 
of  Bulgaria.  But  as  nothing  of  this  sort  was  done,  he  pronounced  on 
him  for  the  second  time,  probably  in  the  year  881,  the  sentence  of 
condemnation,*  and  the  schism  was  renewed. 

Yet  in  the  year  886,  when  Photius  was,  in  consequence  of  political 
charges,  again  deposed  and  banished  by  Baailius'  son  and  successor, 
the  emperor  Leo  the  Philosopher,  and  the  Ignatian  party  once  more 
became  dominant,  the  latter  restored  the  old  connection  with   the 

*  That  he  had  written  to  the  pope  in  imus,  cajos  studio  yel    neglectn  Tariata 

this  strain,  may  be  gathered  from  what  the  monstrentur. 

latter  says,  in  his  answer  to  Photius,  ep.  *  Si  fortasse  nostri  legati  in  cadem  sy- 

108.  Hardiiin.  VI.  I.  f.  87 :    Subintulisti,  nodo   contra  apostolicam    pracceptionem 

quod  non  nisi  ab  iniqua  gerentibus  miseri-  ep^erint,  nos  nee  recipimus  nee  judicamos 

cordia  sit  (juaerenda.  afienjus  existere  firmitatis. 

•Ep.   108:    Mirandum  valde  est,  cur        *  Ep.  109.  

multa,  quae  nos  statueramus,  aut  aliter  *  See  Mansi  Condi.  T.  XviL  f.  537. 

"^ita,  aut  mutata  esse  noscantur,  ct  nes- 
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lopes,  —  an  event,  howeyer,  which  was  followed  by  only  transitory 
Acts. 

In  all  cases  alike,  the  genuine  Christian  spirit  is  found,  wherever 
fc  prevails,  to  remove  the  barriers  of  separating  human  ordinances,  and 
mite  men  on  the  one  common  foundation  of  the  Christian  life.  We  see 
his  finely  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  abbot  Nilus,  of  whose 
ife  and  labors  we  have  spoken  in  a  former  part  of  this  volume.  His 
iharacter,  viewed  on  this  particular  side,  shows  us  that  he  was  a  true 
organ  of  this  spirit ;  and  how  much  he  contributed  to  promote  it, 
I  evident  from  the  {i9<ct,  that  he  was  respected  and  loved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Latin,  no  less  than  by  those  of  the  Greek  church.  In 
!taly,  he  was  received  with  reverence  by  the  abbot  and  monks  of  the 
Ji>bey  of  Monte  Cassino,^  who  requested  him  to  celebrate  mass  in  their 
(hurch  in  the  Greek  tongue,  that  Grod  might  be  all  in  all  (that  God 
night  be  worshipped  and  glorified  in  different  forms,  that  these  sepa- 
iiting  diversities  of  form  might  be  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the  spirit 
if  devotion).  ^  first  he  declined  accepting  of  this  testimony  of 
aspect,  saying :  "  How  shall  we,  who  at  present  are  everywhere 
rambled  on  account  of  our  sins,  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange 
and  ?"  However,  he  yielded  to  their  importunity,  and  sung  a  song 
imposed  by  himself,  in  praise  of  St.  Benedict.  The  conversation  of 
he  monks  afterwards  turned  upon  the  existing  difference  between  the 
mo  churches,  in  reference  to  fasting  on  the  Sabbath.  When  asked 
lis  own  opinion  on  this  matter,  Nilus  replied,  in  the  words  of  ihe 
irpostle  Paul :  ^^  Let  not  him  that  eateth,  despise  him  that  eateth  not ; 
md  let  not  him  which  eateth  not  judge  Imn  that  eateth,  for  God 
laih  received  both.  But  why  dost  thou  judge  thy  brother  ?  Whether 
ve  therefore  eat,  or  whether  ye  fast,  let  us  do  all  to  the  glory  of  the 
jord."  He  then  referred  to  the  examples  of  the  older  church- 
ieachers,  which  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  the  Greek  custom ;  but 
fcdded :  "  We  will  not  contend,  however,  about  this ;  for  fasting 
Muuiot  injure  us ;  let  us  rather  say  with  the  apostle :  Meat  com- 
nendeth  us  not  to  God,  1  Corinth.  8:  8.  If  the  Jews  would  but 
ipnor  Christ  crucified  as  their  Lord,  I  should  take  no  offence  even 
hough  they  fasted  on  Sunday."  Upon  this,  the  monks  ask^d  him : 
*  If  he  did  not  think  it  a  sin,  then,  to  fast  on  the  holy  Sunday  ?" 
BEe  replied :  "  Were  it  a  sin,  how  could  St.  Benedict  fast  on  Sunday, 
ind  on  festival  days,  —  and  even  forget  the  festival  of  Easter? 
Sence  we  may  learn,  that  whatever  is  done  for  the  sake  of  God  is 
good,  and  not  to  be  rejected  ;  no,  not  even  the  slaying  of  a  man  — 
18  the  example  of  Phineas  teaches.  In  truth,  everything  depends  on 
ihe  temper  in  which  a  thing  is  done.  And  so  —  he  added  —  we  do 
ight  not  to  fast  on  the  Sabbath,  in  opposition  to  the  Manichaeans, 
irho  reject  the  Old  Testament ;  and  t/ou  are  bound  to  act  09  you  doj 
it  your  particular  point  of  view,  —  to  fast  on  this  day,  in  order  to 
)unfy  your  souls  for  the  celebration  of  the  next  foUowing  day,  conse- 
srated  to  our  Lord's  resurrection." 

^  See  the  above  mentioned  account  of  the  life  of  ISflliu,  c. 
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In  the  year  1024,  under  the  reign  of  the  Ghreek  emperor  BuSi 
n,  negotiaticms  passed  between  the  Ghreek  and  the  Romish  chmd, 
the  object  of  which  was,  to  induce  the  pope  to  renounce  the  priioiej 
over  the  whole  church,  and  to  consent  that  the  patriarch  of  ixnstifr 
iinople  diould  be  considered  on  a  level  with  hiiuself ;  that,  as  heil 
over  the  Greek  church,  a  church  following  her  own  laws,  he  Bhooldk 
BO  far  cuiisidereil  an  imcxono^  oixovfiiPtxog.  Tliis  proposition  stood  in 
coutra(lictii>n  with  the  principles  of  the  Romish  church,  as  haitU 
down  from  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great,  and  with  the  idea  of  the  chmdi 
theocracy  then  prevailing  m  the  Western  church.  Nothing  bat  it 
power  of  a  bribe  in  the  then  corrupt  state  of  the  pajiacj,  irhm 
everything  was  venial,  and  to  a  pope  like  John  XIX,  who  was  i 
stranger  to  the  church  interest,  could  cause  such  a  proposition  to  be 
entertained  for  a  moment.  But  the  business,  which  was  meant  to  be 
kept  a  profound  secret,  soon  got  wind  in  Italy,  and  excited  univenal 
indignation.  .  The  pons  abbot,  William  of  i>ijon,  who  was  in  tlie 
habit  of  lecturing  popes,  attacked  this  pope  in  the  ||iost  violent  mafr 
ner,  for  daring  to  surrender  one  iota  of  the  power  conferred  on  St 
Peter  by  Christ  himself,  and  which  extended  over  the  whole  church.^ 
Thus  the  whole  project  was  frustrated  ;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  even  if  it  had  been  carried  throu^,  the  later  pojK's  would  have 
refused  to  be  bound  by  it. 

By  degrees,  however,  the  consequences  of  the  first  schism  betweQ 
the  two  churches,  disappeared ;  although  the  churches  themselTtt 
came  into  no  closer  connection  with  each  other.  In  Italv  and  n 
Rome,  there  were  abbots  belonging  to  the  Greek  church,  who  followed 
her  particular  rites,  witliout  being  molested  on  that  account ;  and  the 
same  ([uiet  and  freedom  were  enjoyed  by  abbots  and  churches  of  the 
Latin  order  in  Constantinople.  IJut  after  the  middle  of  tlie  elevend 
century,  the  schism  broke  out  anew,  and  was  ma<le  irreconcilable 
by  the  zeal,  no  less  passionate  than  bigoted,  of  Michael  CerulariiK 
patriaR*h  of  Constantinople.  This  person  could  not  bear  the  sight  d 
churches  and  monasteries  at  Constantinople,  in  which  the  Latii 
rites  prevailed.  In  1053,  he  caused  all  churches  in  which  worshij 
was  held  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Ilomish  clnu'ch,  to  be  dosed: 
and  the  abbots,  who  would  not  conform  to  the  rites  of  the  Gred 
church,  were  confined  to  their  cloisters.^  In  conjunction  with  Leo, 
bishop  of  Achris  (Achrida),  the  metropohtan  of  Bulgaria,  he  vio 
lently  attacked,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  John,  bishop  of  Tram  ii 
Aj)ulia,  tilt;  whole  Latm  church.  This  letter  was  to  be  directed,  a 
the  same  time,  to  all  priests  and  monks  of  the  Franks,  juid  to  the  pop 
himself,  lie  here  gave  prominence  to  07ie  contested  }x>int,  which  ha( 
never  before  come  into  public  discussion. 


»Glabor  Rudolph,  1.  IV.  c.  I.  Ue 
writes  :  Kst  fama  rci,  quae  nuiwr  erjra  nos 
acridit,  do  qua  quut  audiens  nun  8candali- 
satur.  novorit,  ih.'  longc  ah  amurc  supi'ino 
difi])ai-ari.  quoiiiain.  lii'ct  {lotestas  Hunuini 
iiii)M.Tii  quae  oliiu  in  orbc  terrarum  vi- 
gait   nunc,  per   divcna   tcrmniiu   innu- 


mcris  regatar  sreptris,  lignndi  solvcndi 
que  in  tcmi  ac  in  coelo  j)otcsULs  dono  ia 
violabili  inouinbit  uia^isurio  Petri. 

«  This  pope  Ixh>  IX.  njiort.*,  in  his  let 
ter  to  these  patriarchs,  which  we  shall  6» 
c.  29.  Harduiu.  ConcU.  VI.  1.  fol.  1W3. 
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It  had  certainly  been  the  general  practice  in  the  churches,  at  least 
tin  into  the  eighth  centunr,^  to  make  use  of  common  bread  in  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  Lord's  oupper.^  But  as  the  prevaihng  theory  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  this  ordinance  naturally  created  an  anxiety  to 
dBstinguish  it  outwardly  also  from  a  common  transaction,  and  as  the 
npiritual  tendency  of  these  times,  scarcely  able  to  discriminate  between 
uings  essential  and  things  accidental,  aimed  more  at  a  material,  than 
ft  formal  agreement  of  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with  its 
institution,  so  in  the  ninth  century,  the  use  of  unleavened  breads  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Supper  was  introduced  into  the  Western 
church,  which  was  held  to  be  necessary  on  the  assumption,  that  the  last 
Supper  of  Christ  with  his  disciples  was  a  proper  passover  meal,  and 
that  he  therefore  used  unleavened  bread.  Afterwards  a  peculiar  mys- 
tical meaning  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with  this  usage.  In  tiie 
Greek  church,  on  the  contrary,  the  ancient  practice  was  retained ; 
but  it  belonged  to  the  bigoted,  fleshly  zeal  of  such  a  man  as  the  above- 
mentioned  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  attach  importance  to  so  iob- 
ognificant  a  matter.  In  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  he  detected  an 
inclination  to  Judaism.  Fasting  on-the  Sabbath  in  Lent  he  also  with- 
out any  good  reason  called  a  Jewish  custom.^  On  the  other  hand, 
forgetting  the  very  principle  on  which  these  accusations  were  based, 
he  made  the  nourobservance  of  the  apostolic  prohibition,  forbidding  the 
eating  of  things  strangled,  a  matter  of  special  complaint.  This  let- 
ter happened  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  cardinal  Humbert,  respecting 
whose  zeal  as  a  polemic  we  have  already  spoken.  He  translated  it 
into  Latin,  and  laid  it  before  pope  Leo  IX.    The  latter  published  a 

^  That  in  the  serenth  centarr,  it  was  not  effectionis  debet  esse  mnndisRimus.    Yet 

the  practice  to  use  unlcavcncfl  bread  in  ceU  even  here  we  may  anderstand  the  sense  to 

ebrating  the  Ix>rd*8  Supper,  may  be  gath-  be,  that  nothing  but  what  was  usually  em- 

ered  from  a  church  ordinance  made  near  ployed  in  the  making  of  bread,  no  foreign 

the  close  of  this  century,  which  has  been  material,  should  be  introduced,  just  as  no 

incoiTectiy  adduced  as  an  evidence  on  the  other  foreign  element  was  to  be  mixed  with 

other  side,  —  the  sixth  canon  of  the  16th  the  water  and  tlie  wine. 

anucil  of  Toledo,  of  the  year  693.    It  is  *  See  Vol.  I.  p.  331. 

directed  against  an  abuse  practised  by  many  '  Kabanns  Maums,  1.  L  De  ecclesiasti- 

of  the  Spanish  priests,  who  used  fragments  ds  officiis,  c.  31,  requires  that  panis  infer- 

of  their  ordinary  household  bread  m  cele-  mentatns  should  be  used  in  the  eucharist; 

hnting  the  I/ofd^s  Supper  (passim,  quo-  and  in  the  vision  of  the  Spanish  bishop 

modo  anumquemque  ant  necessitas  impul-  Ildcfonsus,  A.  D.  845,  which  Mabillon  pnb- 

erit  ant  voluntas  coCgerit,  de  panibus  snis  lished  with  hU  Disscrtiuio  de  akzynio  et 

usibus  praeparatis  crustulam  m  rotundita-  fermentato,  in  his  onvraj^s  posthumcs,  T. 

lem  auierant).    Now  if  it  had  been  custom-  I.  p.  189,  it  is  spoken  of  as  customary  to 

aiy  at  that  time  to  make  use  of  unleavened  use  unleavened  bread  in  the  Lord's  Sup* 

broad,  those  priests  would  have  been  cen-  per. 

tared  for  making  use  of  other  bread  than  *  Sabbata  quomodo  in  qnadragesima  Jn« 

Qnleayened,  and  ordered  to  use  the  latter  daice  observatis  1    See  the  letter  in  Cnnisii 

alone.    This  however  was  not  done ;  but  Lecdones  antiquae,  ed.  Basnage,  T.  III.  P. 

it  was  only  established  as  a  fixed  rule :  Ut  L  f.  282.    To  this  cardinal  Humbert  could 

Hon  aliter  panis  in  altari  proponatur,  nisi  rightly  reply,  that  the  reproach  of  Judaiz- 

integer  et  nitidus,  qui  ex  studio  fuerit  prae-  ing  applied  more  properly  to  the  Greeks, 

poratus.    We  shall  be  more  likely  to  find  Yos  si  non  Judaisatis,  dicite  cur  Judacis  in 

m  a  passage  in  Alcuin  some  indication  of  simili  observantia  sabbati  communicatis  ? 

the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  celebra-  Sabbatum  certe  ipsi  celebrant  et  vos  cele* 

tion  of  Uie  eucharist,  ep.  75,  ed.  Froben.  T.  bratis,  epulantur  ipsi  et  Holvunt  semper  in 

L  f.  106 :  Panis,  qui  in  corpus  Christi  con-  sabbato  jcjunium.    L.  c.  f.  285. 
•eczatnr  absque  fermento  mlios  alterins  in- 

49* 
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long  letter  in  reply,!  in  which  he  passed  li^tly  over  the  material  put 
of  the  charge,  but  took  special  notice  of  the  formal,  contrasting  fte 
indisputable  and  decisive  authority  of  the  church  of  the  apostle  Peter, 
an  apostle  who  must  beyond  all  doubt  have  committed  to  her  the  tndt 
tion  of  the  truth  on  all  important  points,  with  the  church  of  Constn- 
tinople  always  troubled  by  false  doctrines  and  by  schisms.  With  still 
greater  justice  might  he  contrast  the  spirit  of  tolerance  and  charitj, 
which,  in  respect  to  these  merely  external  differences,  still  prevailed 
in  the  Bomish  church,  with  the  bigoted  zeal  of  the  patriarch.^  A 
lengthened  refutation  of  the  particular  charges  against  the  church  d 
Rome  was  afterwards  composed  by  cardinal  Humbert  himself,  in  a  wn- 
ting  in  which  the  complaints  of  the  Constantinopolitan  are  introduced 
along  with  the  replies  of  the  Roman.9  He  here  shows  himself  to  be  t 
man  decidedly  superior  to  his  opponent  in  intellectual  power,  and  iih 
nght  into  the  essence  of  Christianity.  He  expresses  himself  on  numj 
points  with  more  liberality  than  was  to  be  expected  fromr  him,  after 
having  given  such  other  proofs  of  his  spirit.  He  points  out  the  coo- 
tradiction  in  which  his  opponent  involved  himself  by  accusing  the 
Latins  of  a  Judaizing  tendency,  and  still  reproaching  them  with  the 
non-observance  of  a  law  about  eating  borrowed  from  the  Old  Testar 
ment.4  But  if  the  authority  of  those  ordinances  should  be  held  vafii 
as  apostolical,  then  he  maintained  on  the  contrary,  that  they  originated 
in  a  time  when  Christianity  had  not  as  yet  come  to  its  wholly  indepen- 
dent development ;  that  the  gospel  shone  first  with  a  dawmng  light, 
gradually  dispelling  the  shades  of  Judaism,  during  which  the  apostles 
themselves  wavered  in  a  certain  sense  between  Christianity  and  Juda- 
ism. Hence  these  ordinances,  belonging  as  they  did  to  a  stage  of 
transition,  could  possess  only  a  transient  validity .5  He  charges  the 
Greeks  with  attending  to  these  outward  things,  to  the  neglect  of  fedth 
and  love,  which  constitute  the  essence  of  Christianity .« 


'  Harduin.  Condi.  VL  L  f.  927.  cessitate  yel  consaetudine  torpentes  in 

•  Vid.  c.  29:  Cam  intra  et  extra  Romam  recidebant  f.  304.  The  opinion  here  ex- 
plorima  Graccoram  repcriantur  monasteria  pressed,  that  the  apostles  came  gradnallj  to 
give  ecclesiae,  nullum  eorum  adhuc  pertur-  a  clearer  and  fuller  knowledge  of  Chiii- 
batur  vcl  ])rohihetur  a  patema  traditione  tianitj,  is  remarkable  in  an  author  of  thif 
sive  sua  consuetudinc,  quin  potius  suadetur  period. 

et  admonetur,  cam  observare.    Scit  nam-        '  Considerate,  ad  qnantam  stultitiam  de* 

qne,  quia  nihil  obsunt  saluti  credentium  di-  volnta  sit  vestra  scriptura  et  sapientia.  quae 

versae  pro  loco  et  tempore  consuetudines,  eum  ab  hominibus  exquirere  debcret  finem 

qnando  una  tides  per  dilectionem  operans  praeceptorum  Dei,  id  est  caritatcm  de  corde 

bona  quae  potest,  uni  Deo  commendat  om-  poro  et  conscientia  bona  et  fide  non  ficta, 

nes.  hoc  solum  exquircndum  putat,  on  aliqaando 

'  In  the  above  cited  Collection  of  Cani-  comederint  camem  ur^inam.     He  admits 

sins,  ed.  Basnage,  III.  I.  f.  283.  that  the  Latins  also  considered  themselves 

^  Numquid  vobis  solis  licet,  quidqnid  li-  bound  to  abstain  from  eating  things  stnuh 

bet,  at  modoad  legis  patrocinium  humiliter  gled  in  their  blood,  —  but  this  onlj  in  ref* 

recurratis  et  modo  ab  ea  superbe  resiliatis  ?  erenco  to  animals  found  dead,  in  oppositioa 

*  Pro  loco  et  tempore  nonnulla  cnmalia  to  the  practice  of  barbarians :  Sangoine 
veteris  legis  mandata  apostolos  observasse  quocunque  morticinio  aut  aquis  seu  qiia> 
scimus,  quando  adhuc  quasi  in  matutino  eunquenegligcntiahumanapmcfocatoapnd 
crepnsculo  tenebrae  et  lux  confulgcbant  et  nos  aliquando  vescentibus  absque  extremo 
intuentium  oculos  nunc  hue,  nunc  illuc  re-  periculo  vitae  hujus  pocnitcntia  gravis  im- 
dacebant  sic  apostoli  in  Judaea  commorati  ponitur,  nam  de  caeteris,  quae  aucupio  ant 
aliquando  claritate  evangelii  expergefacti  canibos  sen  laqueo  venantium  roorionta^ 
ab  umbra  legia  recedebant,  aliquajido  ne-  apostoli  praeceptom,  1  Cor.  10  seqnimor. 
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But  the  renewal  of  this  schism  was,  on  account  of  the  great  mfluence 
of  the  pope  among  the  Occidentals,  altogether  opposed  to  the  political 
interests  of  the  Greek  emperor  Constantino  Monomachos,  who  tiierefore 
took  every  pains  to  make  up  the  difficulty.  By  personal  application, 
and  tlirough  the  medium  of  the  patriarch  Michael,  he  entered  into  ne- 
gotiations of  peace  with  the  pope.  The  latter  met  his  advances,  and 
diortly  before  his  death  in  1054,  sent  an  embassy  consisting  of  three 
persons  to  Constantinople  to  settle  the  terms  of  agreement.  Cardinal 
IVederic,  archdeacon  of  the  church  of  Rome,  stood  at  the  head  of  this 
embassy ;  cardmal  Humbert,  and  Peter,  archbishop  of  Amalfi,  were  his 
coadjutors.  The  lofty  tone  in  which,  as  papal  legates,  they  thought 
ihemselves  entitled  to  speak,  had  a  direct  tendency  to  excite  against 
them  the  prejudices  of  a  patriarch,  who  had  ever  been  accustomed  to 
dAvish  submissiveness  in  the  clergy.^  Humbert  composed  here  the 
work  we  have  just  mentioned  in  reftitation  of  the  charges  of  the  patri- 
arch Michael,  and  also  another,  against  a  second  violent  attack,  made 
in  the  like  spirit,  on  the  Latin  church  by  the  priest  Nicetas  Pectoratus, 
of  the  monastery  of  Studion.  The  patriarch,  after  a  first  visit  from 
the  legates,  avoided  all  further  intercourse  with  them ;  being  deter- 
mined to  make  no  concessions,  and  to  suffer  no  humiliation.^  He  pep> 
flisted  in  declaring,  that  on  so  weighty  a  matter,  touching  the  interests 
of  the  whole  Greek  church,  nothing  could  be  done  except  with  the  con- 
cnrrence  of  the  other  patriarchs,  and  that  the  emperor  could  not  force 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  But  the  more  feeble  minded  Nicetas 
was  obliged  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  emperor's  will,  who  was  de- 
termined to  obtain  peace  with  the  pope  at  any  price,  and  retracted 
in  presence  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  legates,  what  he  had  said  in  his 
bo<^  against  the  Romish  chiu-ch,  pronouncing  sentence  of  condeomation 
on  all  those,  who  did  not  acknowledge  the  Romish  church  as  first  in 
rank  and  orthodox  in  feith.  His  work  was  committed  to  the  flames. 
And  the  legates  finding  they  could  obtain  no  interview  with  the  patri- 
arch himself,  repaired  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  where  they  publicly 
condemned  him  and  all  who  thought  like  him,  depositing  on  tiie  altar  a 
fiercely  written  document,  in  which  this  condemnation  was  embodied. 
By  this  step,  all  the  negotiations  were  broken  up.  The  patriarch  did^ 
indeed,  summon  the  legates  to  appear  before  a  council ;  but  the  empe- 
ror caused  them  to  be  secretiy  warned  against  obeying  this  summons ; 
for  the  fury  of  the  multitude  excited  against  the  defamers  of  the  Greek 
church  might  easily  expose  tiiem  to  danger.  It  was  no  longer  safe  for 
them  to  remain  in  Constantmople.3     The  emperor  himself,  to  avoid  the 

*  The  patriarch  Michael,  in  his  letter  to  clesiae  Graecae  monuxnenta  ed.  Coteler« 

Peter,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  giying  a  report  T.  II.  pag.  139. 

of  tiiU  embassy,  complains  of  the  iirep-  '  As  he  says  himself  in  his  second  letter 

if^aveiOf  aXa^oveia  and  air&a6eta  of  the  Coteler.  monnmenta  II.  p.  164  :  ^fieic  ^ 

eiiToyB.    But  it  was  sorely  absurd  in  him  airuv  awruxiav  irapynfffafu^a  koI  r^ 

to  expect  from  the  papal  legates  the  ow^-  ivrev^tv. 

^C  irpoffKvvrioi^  of  the  Greek  clergy,  or  to  '  There  are  two  reports  of  these  occur* 

bint  to  those  who  represented  the  person  rences,  one  drawn  np  by  the  cardinal  Hom- 

of  the  pope  that  they  onpht  to  take  their  bert  in  the  before  mentioned  Collection  of 

place  behind  the  metropobtaas.    l^d.  £o>  CaniBios,  L  c.  foL  3S5  }  another  in  the 
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appearance  of  being  an  enemy  to  the  Greek  church,  was  obliged  to 
yield  on  every  point  to  the  exasperated  patriarch,  what  he  demanded 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  honor :  —  the  punishments  which  could  not 
light  on  the  legates,  fell  on  the  Greek  interpreters,  who  had  translated 
Humbert's  condemnatory  document  into  the  Greek  language.  The 
innocent  had  to  suffer  for  the  guilty.  Thus  this  pretended  mission  of 
peace  only  served  to  provoke  a  stall  more  hostile  spirit  in  the  Greek 
church  towards  Rome  than  had  existed  before,  which  expresses  itsdf 
in  two  letters,  addressed  soon  after  these  events  by  the  patriarch  Mi- 
chael to  Peter,  patriarch  of  Antioch.  In  these  letters,  he  sums  nf 
against  the  church  of  Rome  a  far  greater  number  of  accusations  true 
and  false,  than  was  contained  in  his  former  one.i 

From  this  time  the  two  parties  called  each  other  by  the  heretical 
names,  Azymitcs  and  Prozymites  or  Fermentarians.  For  the  rest,  diis 
controversy  led  to  interesting  inquiries  respecting  the  use  of  leavened 
or  unleavened  bread  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  among  tke 
Greeks,  who  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  refute  the  charge  that  they 
had  departed  from  the  institution  of  Christ  himself.  Peter,  the  patri- 
arch of  Antioch,  attempted  to  prove  that  Christ,  who  foresaw  that  hb 
passion  would  occur  on  the  very  day  appointed  for  holding  the  passover, 
masmuch  as  his  passion  corresponded  to  the  offering  of  the  paschal  Iamb, 
anticipated  the  passover-meal  one  day  in  his  supper  with  ihe  disciples, 
holding  it  on  the  thirteenth  of  the  month  Nisan,  so  that  he  could  not 
therefore  as  yet  have  used  unleavened  bread  f  and  he  succeeded  very 
well  in  making  out  this  point  from  the  gospel  of  John,  though  not  so 
well  in  bringing  the  account  contained  in  the  other  gospels  into  harmo- 
ny with  this.  But  he  assumed  that  John,  who  wrote  last,  was  the  most 
accurate  ;  that  he  intended  more  exactly  to  define  what  the  others  had 
stated  inexactly,  and  that  the  others  should  therefore  be  interpreted  in 
accordance  with  him.  To  another  polemic,  who  wrote  on  this  subject 
towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  Theophylact,  archbishop  d 
Achrida,  this  hypothesis  seemed  offensive ;  and  he  therefore  beheved  it 

Greek  laTif;^age  by  Michael  Cerularius  in  his  *  Among  these,  we  may  be  surprise  to 

work  Dc  lihris  et  rebus  ecclesiasticis  Grae-  find  it  asserted  that  the  Latins  did  not  iror* 

cis,  Paris,  1646,  p.  161.    These  two  reports,  ship  relics,  nor  many  among  them,  imi^et. 

though  they  agree  in  all  essential  points,  Monumenta  eccles.  Grace.  1.  c.  p.  144.  The 

yet  sonieiimes  contradict  each  other.    The  patriarch  Peter  himself  saw  how  destitute 

contradictions,  however,  are  doubtless  ow-  of  foundation  this  charge  was,  and  de£^nded 

ing  in  part  to  the  circumstance  that  in  the  the  lioman  church  against  it.    1.  c  p.  158. 

Greek  official  report  it  was  deemed  neces-  The  more  just  and  moderate  Theopnylact, 

sary  to  conceal  everything,  which  might  in  his  tract  rcepl  Cw  tyKa?Lovvrai  Aanvoi, 

seem  to  reflect  on  the  Greek  church,  and  (which  has  been  pubUshed  bv  Mingarelli 

especially  to  the  equivocal  part  played  by  in  his  Anccdotorum  fasciculus,  komae,!  756, 

tile  Greek  emperor,  who  represented  the  pag.  287)  calls  this  aecnsation  a  aaravual 

matter  in  one  way  to  the  legates,  to  whom  avKoipavTia,    But  the  Greek  sealots  were 

he  wished  to  appear  desirous  of  maintain-  glad  to  see  the  Latins  placed  in  the  same 

ing  peace  with  the  Romish  church,  and  in  category  with  the   odious     eUovofiax<n(. 

another  to  the  patriarch,  whom  he  wished  Perhaps  what  had  been  heard  concerning 

to  conciliate.     He  prevaricated,  after  the  the  pnnciples  of  the  older  Prankish  chuirh, 

regular  Byzantine  fashion;  hence,  as  a  mat-  furnished  the  occasion  for  this  accusadoo. 

ter  of  course,  the  conduct  of  the  emperor  is  *  See  the  analysis  of  the  patriarch  Peter 

represented  in  two  opposite  ways  in  the  two  in  the  above  cited  Collection  of  CoteJerinB, 

reports.  T.  IL  pug.  123,  etc 
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necessary  to  admit  that  Christ,  who  held  with  his  disciples  a  proper 
feast  of  the  passover,  nsed  unleavened  bread.  But  he  maintained| 
that  it  bj  no  means  followed  firom  this  that  the  church  must  necessa- 
rily use  imleavened  bread,  in  all  succeeding  celebrations  of  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  for  a  material  uniformity  with  the  manner  in  which  Christ 
then  performed  this  transaction  was  by  no  means  requisite,  nor  indeed 
practicable.  For,  on  this  supposition,  it  would  be  necessary  to  use 
precisely  the  same  kind  of  bread  and  wine  which  Christ  then  used  ; 
CQ  the  presumption  that  he  used  common  barley  loaves,*  as  when  he 
fed  the  five  thousand,  men  would  be  bound  to  use  barley  bread  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  not  wheat  bread ;  and  to  use  the  wine  of  Pales- 
tine. It  would  be  necessary  that  the  sacred  act  should  follow  after  a 
meal,  and  be  performed  in  a  recumbent  posture  ;  and  that  a  hall  or 
chamber  should  be  used  for  its  observance.  But,  by  virtue  of  their 
Christian  Uberty,  men  were  freed  from  the  obligation  of  observing  uni- 
formity in  these  matters ;  and  hence  they  should  no  longer  consider 
themselves  bound  to  use  unleavened  bread.^ 

Apart  from  the  fierce  zealots,  who,  agitated  by  their  heated  pas- 
rions,  attached  the  same  importance  to  all  the  points  in  dispute,  seekmg 
only  to  multiply  them,  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  controversy 
Peter,  the  patriarch  of  Antioch ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  archbishop 
Theophylact,  one  of  his  followers,  who  had  been  very  active  in  renew- 
ing the  dispute.  Both  distinguished  themselves  by  the  superior  cool- 
ness, the  spirit  of  Christian  love  and  moderation,  which  they  mani- 
fested in  controversy,  and  which  enabled  them  to  separate,  in  the 
different  usages,  essentials  from  non-essentials.  Both  agreed  in  this 
respect,  that  they  defended  the  Latin  church  against  things  unjustly 
laid  to  her  charge  ;  and  that  they  regarded  the  dogmatical  difference, 
touching  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  only  important  one. 
**  We  are  bound  —  writes  the  patriarch  Peter  of  Antioch^ —  to  have 
8ome  respect,  at  all  tunes,  to  the  good  intentions  of  men ;  and  more 
particularly  are  we  bound,  where  it  can  be  done  without  danger  to 
Hie  cause  of  Grod  or  of  the  faith,  to  be  always  inclined  to  the  side  of 
peace  and  brotherly  love.  Even  the  Latins,  we  are  bound  to  recog- 
nize as  brethren,  though,  from  want  of  culture,  or  through  ignorance, 
they  often  lean  to  their  own  understandings,  and  turn  aside  from  the 
light  path ;  and  from  a  rude  people  we  should  not  require  the  same 
accuracy  as  we  do  from  the  cultivated  Greeks."*  As  to  Theophylact, 
he  also  declares  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  the 
only  important  point  of  controversy  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Latins.  On  this  point  nothing  should  be  conceded  by  the  Greeks, 
however  loftily  the  Latans  might  appeal  to  the  lofty  episcopal  see,^ 
and  to  the  confession  of  St.  Peter,  and  bluster  about  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.     Here  even  he  must  contend,  who  on  other 

'  By  virtue  of  the  eiriXtta  tov  piw.  piipfiapoic  i^eatv,  ^v  airol  irepi  Xoywc 

•  See  the  above  cited  tract  of  Theophy-    itvaoTpeifo/ievoi  aTrairovfie^a. 

lact,  c.  9. 1.  c  pag.  273.  »  KAw  oTrd  tov  ^povov  rot)f  Xoyovf  nw- 

•  L.  c.  Coteler.  p.  155.  ^  uvrait  6v  v^tiXdv  wjniXol  irpofrtdcoai. 
*Mj)  Toaaimfv   dnpi^eiav  im^tiTeiv  kv 
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p(Wit8  might  chooflc  to  be  mild.^    Bat  even  here  he  insisted  iiaXm 

ought  not  to  strive  about  words,  but  should  endeavor  to  come  toi 

understanding  with  each  other  about  conceptions.     Perhaps  the  Latb 

had  erred  simply  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  their  language,  m 

much  as  they  employ  the  same  term  to  denote  the  causality  of  A 

eommunication  of  the  Holy  Sj^irit,  and  the  causality  of  his  being;  an 

in  tliis  case,  the  poverty  of  their  knguage  should  excuse  the  impel 

fection  of  their  creed.     Having  come  to  an  agreement  in  their  ooi 

ceptions,  men  should  praise  God  in  the  unity  of  ^pirit.^    The  Iauh 

he  o!>8en'cd,  moreover,  might  retain  the  less  accurate  forms  of  eijwi 

sion  in  their  homiletic  discourses,  if  they  only  guarded  against  m 

conception,  by  carefuUv  explaining  their  meaning.      It  was  only  i 

the  confession  of  faith  m  the  symbol,  that  perfect  clearness  was  reqn 

site.     On  all  the  other  contested  points,  the  principle  should  be  lb 

lowed,  of  tolerating  the  lesser  e\il,  for  the  sake  of  guarding  against 

greater.     Many  things,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  alter,  most  I 

tolerated,  for  the  sake  of  mamtaining  Christian  fellowship.    Afh 

the  example  of  the  apostles,  to  the  weak  we  must  become  weak ;  an 

imitate  Christ,  who  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors,  and  g»Te  u 

his  life,  that  he  might  bring  together  the  dispersed  children  of  Goc 

and  unite  them  all  in  one  fold,  under  one  shepherd.     He  d^wonoe 

the  selfish,  pharisaical  zeal,  that  found  pleasure  in  reviving  kxig forgo 

ten  heretical  names,  and  applying  them  where  there  was  not  &e  1^ 

reason  for  it.     ^^  Let  us  beware  of  such  conduct  —  so  he  conchid 

his  discourse  —  servants  of  Christ,  friends,  brothers,  lest  we  becon 

estran;;ed  from  God,  who  draws  all  men  to  him  by  his  forbearanc 

while  we,  I  was  about  to  say,  repel  all  men  from  us,  by  our  pride  < 
opinion.  "3 


IV.    Reaction  of  the  Sects  upon  the  Dominant  Chukch,  A2 

ITS  System  of  Doctrine. 

It  still  remains  for  us  to  trace,  in  the  history  of  the  sects  of  tl 
period,  the  indications  of  a  reaction,  extending  through  the  wk 
middle  ai^es,  —  the  reaction  of  a  spirit  8tri\ing  after  a  greater  frc 
dom  of  (Icvolopment.  This,  however,  did  not  always  proceed  fino 
the  same  main  tendency  of  the  reli«rious  consciousness,  in  oppoati 
to  the  church-theocratical  system,  or  in  opposition  to  tiie  mixture  < 
Jewish  and  Christian  elements  in  the  dominant  church  system.  Ai 
here  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  point  out  the  connecti( 
of  the  events  now  to  be  noticed,  with  the  history  of  the  Paulicians 
the  f)recedin;;  period.  The  earlier  persecutions  of  the  Paulician  se 
had  j^romoted  its  spread  ;  had  tended,  in  particular,  to  further  : 
extension  beyond  the  then  limits  of  the  East  Roman  empire,  into  d 

>  Vid.  S  14.  deov,  rov  Travrof  dih  r^f  X/jiyerronyrof  < 

•  Vid.  §  5  ct  6.  ^  ^  Kovro^y  aiiroi  did,  ri/v  vireprf^viav  rrur 

•  M//    oirur    ijfiu^    avToi)^    u?.}j)rpi€)fi€v     a  eddv  unu^ov/xevoi. 
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ricts  where  it  met  with  a  favorable  reception  from  the  most  formida- 
ile  enemies  of  that  empire,  the  Saracens ;  and  the  same  was  ihe 
«8ult,  when  these  persecutions  were  revived  and  pushed  to  a  more 
rident  extreme,  by  the  &natical  zeal  of  the  empress  Theodora,  in 
iropagating  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  Militaiy  officers  were  sent 
o  the  districts  of  Armenia,  to  extirpate  the  Paulicians ;  and  multi- 
udes  were  hung,  beheaded,  drowned,  and  their  property  confiscated. 
Vbe  number  of  the  vidtims  to  this  outrage  is  reckoned  at  not  less  than 
k  hundred  thousand.^  The  consequence  was,  that  a  man  attached  to 
he  imperial  army  itself,  Carbeas,  first  adjutant  ^  to  the  commander- 
D-chief  of  the  imperial  troops  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire, 
kxasperated  by  the  execution  of  his  father,  and,  being  a  Paulician 
limself,  fearing  for  his  own  safety,  fled,  with  five  thousand  members 
i  the  sect,  to  the  province  of  Melitene,  a  part  of  Armenia  subject  to 
he  dominion  of  the  Saracens,  where  Paulicians  had  already  estab- 
ifihed  themselves  at  some  earlier  period.3  The  number  of  the  Pauli- 
aans  was  here  so  great,  that,  besides  the  city  of  Argeum,  mentioned 
Q  the  preceding  period,  they  were  now  able  to  found  two  others, 
bnara  and  Tephrica.  In  conjunction  with  the  Saracens,  they  often 
iommitted  serious  depredations  upon  the  Greek  empire.  About  the 
rear  969,  the  emperor  John  Tzimesce&,  at  the  request  of  Theodore, 
tttriarch  of  Antioch,^  transported  many  of  this  sect,  which  it  was 
bought  desirable  to  remove  from  the  eastern  districts,  to  Philippopo- 
is,  in  Thrace,*  where  they  were  established  as  a  watch  over  the  bouur 
Laries  of  the  empire  ;  and  as  they  had  already,  in  the  ninth  century,* 
ought  to  efiect  an  entrance  into  die  new  church  of  Bulgaria,^  so  they 
low  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  make  still  further  pro- 
press  in  that  country,  and  to  extend  themselves  into  other  parts  of 
Surope. 

But  it  was  in  Asia,  and  particularly  in  Armenia  and  the  adjacent 
lountries,  the  original  birth-place  of  this  sect,  where  it  was  still  found 
o  flourish  in  perpetual  vigor,  deriving  fresh  nourishment  and  impulse 
rom  new  mixtures  of  Christian  elements  with  the  old  Oriental  reli- 
pons.  In  Armenia,  a  sect  had  maintained  itself  from  the  older 
imes,  sprung  from  the  mixture  of  the  Zoroastrian  worship  of  Ormuzd 
rith  a  few  elements  of  Christianity.  The  members  of  this  sect  were 
lalled  Arevurdis,  or  children  of  the  sun,  on  accoimt  of  their  worship 
\t  that  luminary.^  The  Paulicians  differed  from  thU  sect,  in  that 
hey  adopted  more  elements  from  Christianity ;  yet,  even  among  the 

*  Constantin.  Porphyrogenet  continaat  *  According  to  the  testimonj  of  Peter  of 
.  IV.  c  16.  fol.  103.  ed.  Paria.  Sicily.  See  Vol.  IH.  p.  251. 

'  nparofiavduTup.  '  Comp.  also  above,  p.  309. 

*  See  Vol.  III.  p.  507.  *  For  this,  as  also  for  the  following  ae> 
^  Vid.  Zonarae  Annales  1. 17.                     counts,  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 

*  Where  their  descendants  still  continne  my  worthy  friend  and  colleague,  the  learned 
o  live,  as  appears  from  the  iyxeipidiov  promoter  of  Armenian  literature  among 
repl  T^f  hrapxia^  ♦tXtTTTrovTroXcwf,  pag.  us,  Dr.  Petermann,  who  has  furnished  me 
{7  et  26,  published  by  the  priest  and  oeco-  with  passages  translated  from  Tschamt- 
lomus  of  the  Greek  church  in  this  town,  schean's  Uutory  of  Armenia.  P.  I.  p.  765 
lamed  Constantine.  Vienna,  1819.  etc.  which  contain  excerpts  from  earlier 

records. 
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different  parties  of  the  Paulicians,  there  seem  to  have  existed  certab 
gradations,  according  to  their  different  relations  to  Par^sm  and  to 
Christianity,  and  their  inclination,  on  the  whole,  to  ihe  one  or  to  Ae 
other.  Between  the  years  833  and  854,  tiie  sect  in  Armenia  took  i 
new  form  and  a  new  impulse,  from  a  person  named  Sembat,  who 
sprung  up  in  the  province  of  Ararat,  and,  although  by  birth  and  edu- 
cation a  Paulician,  yet,  having  entered  into  some  connection  witii  a 
certain  Medschusic,  a  Persian  physician  and  astronomer,^  was  kd, 
under  his  influence,  to  attempt  a  new  combination  of  Parsism  and 
Clu*istianity.  He  established  himself  in  the  village  Thondrac,  from 
which  circumstance  his  sect  obtained  the  name  of  Thondracians.^ 
This  sect,  though  it  met  with  no  mercy  fit)m  the  bishops,  at  whose 
instigation  it  was  fiercely  persecuted,  continually  revived,  and  spread 
widely  in  Armenia.^  At  one  time,  in  particular,  about  the  year 
1002,  it  made  the  most  alarming  progress ;  when,  as  we  are  told,  it 
was  joined  by  bishop  Jacob,  spiritual  head  of  the  province  of  Haridi. 
But  since  Christianity  in  Armenia  was  extremely  corrupted  by  8upe^ 
stition,  and  a  host  of  ceremonial  observances,  growing  out  of  the  mix- 
ture of  Christian  and  Jewish  elements,  which  latter  abounded  to  a 
still  greater  extent  here  than  in  other  countries,  the  question  naturally 
arises,  whether  everything  which  was  opposed  to  these  foreign  ele- 
ments, and  which,  in  this  opposition,  united  its  strength  with  ^t  of 
the  Paulicians,  though  proceeding,  in  other  respects,  from  entirelj 
different  principles,  was  not  wrongly  attributed  by  the  defenders  of 
the  then  dominant  church-system,  to  the  influence  of  the  Paulician 
sect.  Supposing  the  case  to  have  been  so,  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
bishop  Jacob  was  one  of  those  men,  who,  by  the  study  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  and  of  the  older  church  teachers,  had  caught  the  spirit  of 
reform,  —  a  conjecture  which  is  certainly  corroborated  by  the  fact, 
that  two  synods  were  unable  to  convict  him  of  any  heresy.     If,  how- 

*  Hence,  probably,  a  man  who,  after  the  menians,  who  were  prepared  to  say  die 
oriental  fashion,  btbiicd  himself  with  astro-  worst  things  of  these  heretics,  and  who 
loey  and  necromancy,  which  called  in  the  wanted  sense  and  capacity  to  enter  can- 
aid  of  those  other  sciences.  Michael  Psel-  didly  into  the  connection  and  coherence  of 
lus  says  the  same  tiling  of  the  Euchites,  the  opinions  of  their  opponents,  render 
resjpecting  whom  wc  shall  presently  speak,  their  accounts  extremely  liable  to  saspi- 

*^  According  to  the  Armenian  accounts,  cion:   and  their  own  remark,  that  these 

which  we  follow,  in  the  above  mentioned  people  endeavored  to  entice  the  simple,  bv 

History  of  Armenia,  Tom.  II.  p.  884 — 895,  the  show  of  a  pious  and  strict  life,  whioJi 

we  might  suppose  that  this  sect  took  a  was  only  hypocrisy,  betrays  evidence  that 

pantheistic,  antinomian  direction,  favoring  they  indulged  in  malicious  interp>rctatioiL 

every  species  of  immorality,  such  as  we  As  the  members  of  these  sects  kept  their 

find  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  older  doctrines  secret,  and  accommodated  them- 

Gnostic  sects,  and  such  as  iVIlchael  Psellus  selves,  in  various  ways,  to  reigning  opin- 

ascribes  to  a  portion  of  the  Euchites ;  for  ions,  so  there  is  the  less  reason  to  expect 

it  is  said  of  them,  that  they  rejected  the  that  those  who  took  no  especial  pains  for 

doctrine  of  a  providence,  of  a  life  after  it,  would  learn  anything  certain  about  their 

death,  of  the  grace  of  tlic  Holy  Spirit,  all  doctrines. 

morality,  all  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  '  Those  who  were  treated  in  the  mildest 

that  they  acknowledged  no  law  and  no  way,  were,  for  the  terror  of  others,  branded 

restraints,  and  asserted  that  there  was  no  in  the  forehead  with  the  image  of  a  fox, 

sin,  and  no  punishment.    But  the  bitter-  as  a  sign  of  the  heretic,  who  creeps  slyly 

ness  of  polemical  passion,  the  prevalent  into  the  Lord's  rinejard,  seeking  to  de- 

credulity  and  superstition  among  the  Ar-  stroy  it                        ' 
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ever,  he  was  actually  connected  with  the  Paulicians,  it  was,  assuredly, 
with  those  of  the  better  stamp,  with  those  who,  in  their  eflforts  to  bring 
about  a  restoration  of  apostolic  simplicity,  and  in  their  opposition  to 
the  intermixture  of  Judaism  with  Christianity,  represented  liie  spirit 
of  Marcion.  His  fierce  opponents  themselves  acknowledge,  that  he 
was  distinguished  for  the  austerity  of  his  life ;  and  his  priests,  who 
travelled  through  the  land  as  preachers  of  repentance,  were  men 
of  the  same  simple  and  abstemious  habits.  He  and  his  followers 
denounced  the  false  confidence  which  was  placed  in  masses,  oblations, 
alms,  church-prayers,  as  if  it  were  possible,  by  these  means,  to  obtain 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.  His  own  act  alone,  said  they,  can  help  the 
individual  who  has  sinned  ;  a  sentiment  which  could  easily  be  misre- 
presented, and  made  to  signify  that  they  pronounced  all  other  means 
to  be  worthless.  He  declared  himself  opposed  to  the  animal  sacri- 
fices practised  in  the  Annenian  church.^  Once,  some  of  his  followers 
happened  to  be  present,  when  animals  were  ofiered  as  an  oblation  for 
the  dead.  "  Thou  poor  beast,  —  said  one  of  them  —  the  man  sinned 
through  his  whole  life,  and  then  died ;  but  what  sin  hast  thou  done, 
that  thou  must  die  with  him  ?"  This  bishop  met  with  great  success 
among  the  clergy,  the  people,  and  the  nobles,  until  finally  the  Catholi- 
cus,  or  spiritual  chief  of  the  Armenian  church,  craftily  succeeded  in 
getting  possession  of  his  person.  He  first  caused  him  to  be  branded 
with  the  heretical  mark,  and  then  to  be  carried  from  place  to  place, 
attended  by  a  common  crier,  to  proclaim  him  a  heretic,  and  expose 
him  to-  the  public  scorn.  After  this  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
from  which  he  managed  to  efiect  his  escape,  but  was  finally  killed  by 
his  enemies. 

Thus  the  Paulicians  and  other  kindred  sects  though  occasionally 
suppressed  continually  sprung  up  anew  in  Armenia  tUl  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century  ;  and  from  this  point  they  spread  abroad  into 
other  regions,  particularly  the  adjacent  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire,  partly  from  compulsion  and  to  escape  the  violence  of  per- 
secution and  partly  from  the  desire  of  multiplying  converts  to  their  own 
doctrines. 

In  the  Greek  church,  there  appeared  in  the  eleventh  century  a  sect 
already  numerous  and  which  perhaps  had  long  been  spreading  in  se- 
cret, under  the  name  of  the  Euclutes,^  or  Enthusiasts,  as  they  were 

*  Offerings,  at  the  celebration  of  festivals  be  traced  to  an  intermixtare  of  Jadaism 
in  memory  of  the  dead,  as  oblations,  in  the  and  Christianity,  which  intcnnixture  it 
name  of  the  latter.  The  meat-offering  was  aftenvards  sought  to  defend.  Vid. 
was  sprinkled  with  consecrated  salt,  then  Nersctis  Clajcnsis  opera,  Venet.1833.  VoL 
distributed  among  the  poor;  sacrificial  I.  pag.  40.  The  Armenian  canons,  in  the 
feasts  were  held  as  n;japae,  to  which  the  Work  of  Joannes  Ozniensis.  Venet  1834, 
poor  were  invited.  The  Annenian  church  p.  61.  Conciliationis  ecclesiao  Armeniae 
teachers  derived  these  customs  from  an  cum  Romana  auctorc  Clemente  Galano. 
accommodation  to  the  weaknesses  of  the  Romae.  1661.  P.  II.  pag.  405. 
converted  pajran«»,  of  which  we  have  simi-  *  The  learned  Constantinopolitan,  Hi- 
lar examples  in  ihe  ohliT  church-  See  Vol.  chael  Psellus  tlie  younger,  who  flourished 
n.  p.  335.  The  prevailing  superstition  of  after  the  middle  of  tlie  eleventh  centuir, 
fire- worship  in  Armenia,  would,  however,  composed  a  dialogue,  in  which  a  certain 
famish  less  occasi<m  tor  such  customs,  Timotheus  and  a  Thracian  are  the  inter- 
which,  perhaps,  may  with  more  propriety  locators,  which  treats  concerning  the  doo- 

VOL.  in.  60 
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called  by  the  people.  They  were  denominated  Eachites  firam  ii 
mode  of  praying,  which  they  represented  as  the  hei^t  of  Ghiialii 
perfection,  and  exalted  above  every  other  reli^ous  act,  and  euAai 
aBtB  from  tlieir  boasted  ecstasies  (if^wauurguH)  in  which  they  preteid- 
ed  to  receive  special  revelations,  and  to  enjoy  imme^te  interoom 
with  the  spiritual  world.  This  sectarian  name  recals  the  Eacliite3,(r 
as  they  were  denominated  after  a  Slavonian  rendering  of  the  bw 
word,  the  Bogomiles,  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  also  the  dder  Sa- 
ohites^ ;  for  the  same  mystical,  theosophic  bent,  and  the  mmlar  ev- 
cumstance  which  in  the  earlier  times  gave  origin  to  the  name  of  tire 
sect,  constitute  a  relationship  between  the  older  and  the  more  reeot 
Euchitcs ;  also  the  dualistic  element  would  easily  find  in  their  doo 
trines,  as  we  have  explained  on  a  former  page,  a  convenient  fcotUd, 
and  in  the  East  such  sects  uught  be  secretly  propagated,  with  sB^ 
changes,  from  age  to  age.  These  new  Euchites  appeaj:«d  abo  m 
Mesopotamia,  and  in  the  character  of  monks,  like  the  dder  sad' 
The  Greek  monks  in  the  tenth  century  often  boasted  of  having  le- 
ceived  special  revelations,  of  possessmg  the  gift  of  prophecy,'  ni 
these  Euchites  might  propagate  themselves  without  being  detected 
under  the  assumed  character  of  monks,  or  their  conunon  sympitiij 
with  the  monks  on  these  points  might  easily  gain  for  them  an  adnifr 
don  into  some  monastic  order. 

Respecting  the  doctrines  of  these  Euchites  the  informaiaon  we  de 
rive  from  Michael  Psellus,  the  only  writer,  who  can  be  relied  upon  tf 
good  authority,  is  very  scanty  and  inexact ;  it  is  sufficient  howeTer, 
to  show  that  they  had  some  connection  with  sects  originating  in  Ar 
menia,  and  with  the  Bogomiles  and  Catharians  of  after  times.  Agiw 
ing  with  tlie  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  they  believed  in  one  perfect 
original  being,  from  whom  they  derived  two  sons,  the  good  and  Ha 
eril  principle.  Their  doctrine  touching  the  relation  of  these  two  prin 
ciples  to  each  other,  seems  to  have  constituted  according  as  it  in 
clmed  one  way  or  the  other  either  to  an  absolute  or  to  a  rdatite  Da 
aUsm,  a  main  differonce,  and  indeed  the  ground  of  two  several  par 
ties,  in  this  sect.  And  to  this  same  distinction  it  may  be  remarked 
is  to  be  referred  also  the  main  diflference  between  the  Bogomiles  and 
the  Catliiirians,  and  among  the  Catharians  themselves  of  after  tiin«. 
They  diflcred,  that  is,  either  as  they  supposed  that  the  ev3  principle 
was  a  spirit  originally  evil,  or  a  spirit  ori^nally  good,  but  who  b] 


trines  of  these  sects,  but  espcciiilly  con- 
ocniinj:  the  appi'arances  of  demons,  with 
whose  help  msmy  cxtraonlinary  things 
were  said  to  Ik:  done  anion<;  them.  His 
dia/'iyic  r:tfjl  tr^/jjnaf  dai/xovuv^  ed. 
Gaulmin.  Paris  IGlf).  Here  it  is  said  of 
them  (p.  5) :  nrdf  deofiaxovg  ui'Spag  iv 
fiiocf*  ar{)iC>F<jdaL  tuu  Ka&  '//^tif  iepov  Koufia- 
To^y  whetiier  by  the  holy  stump  here  wo 
are  to  understand  thesUimp  of  the  catholic 
church,  to  which  tlieso  Kuchites  had  at- 
tached themselves  assuming  the  appear- 
ance of  catiio\ic  CVm&\iAsis^  or  woether 


we  are  to  understand  by  it  monks  and  « 
clesiastics  as  distinguished  from  otbe 
Cliristiuns,  since  the  Euchites  had  fouB 
their  way  even  amoni;  these. 

>  SeeVol.  11.  p.  i>41. 

•  See  the  tract  of  Michael  Psellus  alread; 
cited,  p.  37. 

^  Sec  in  particular  Leo  Diaconus  HisI 
IV.  7  ed.  Hase,  in  the  new  collection  |tf« 
64,  where  in  citing  a  prophecy,  it  is  added 
firf  Trpof  Tuv  Tu  fiertupa  TzepiakorrovvTfJt 
Ttvds,  eire  ko2  tuv  fiovada  jilov  hcavff\ 
fuvoif  and  Y.  5. 
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firhie  of  his  free-win  had  apostatized  from  God,  though  he  wotQd 
finally  be  recovered  again  to  goodness.  According  to  the  doctrine 
of  tUs  latter  class,  the  spirit,  clothed  at  the  be^nning  with  the  su- 
preme power,  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  the  Supreme  God,  revolted 
against  the  Father,  and  produced  the  visible  world  with  the  intention 
of  founding  in  it  an  independent  kingdom.  The  younger  spirit, 
Christ,  remained  loyal  to  Grod,  and  took  the  other's  place.  Christ 
will  destroy  the  kingdom  of  the  evil  one,  and  prosecute  his  redeeming 
work  until  the  general  restitution.^  If  we  might  credit  the  report 
of  Michael  PseUus,  one  party  of  the  Euchites  made  the  evil  spirit 
himself  an  object  of  worship ;  but  this  is  altogether  unlikely .9  The 
character  of  such  a  party  we  might  safely  presume,  would  be  thor- 
oughly immoral  as  the  natural  result  of  their  principle ;  and  it  would 
be  exclusively  to  this  party  we  should  have  to  refer  what  Michael 
Psellus  relates  concerning  the  immoral  excesses,  nightiy  committed 
Sifter  the  extinguishing  of  the  lights,  in  the  secret  assemblies  of  these 
Bects.3  But  as  the  same  stories  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  age, 
oonceming  the  secret  meetings  of  sects  stigmatized  as  heretical,  they 
must  ever  be  considered  as  extremely  liable  to  suspicion.  It  is  pos- 
sS>le,  that  the  Euchites  by  their  knowledge  of  some  of  the  hidden 
powers  of  nature,  particularly  of  magnetism,  may  have  been  able  to 
produce  effects  which  excited  the  wonder  of  beholders.^  The  sect 
seems  to  have  had  a  regular  constitution;  their  presiding  officers 
were  called  aposties.^  Even  at  this  early  period,  the  sect  was  threat- 
ened with  a  persecution  from  Constantinople,  and  an  imperial  commis- 
rioner  was  appointed  and  despatched  to  carry  it  into  effect.^ 

^  Something  akin    to  the   doctrine  of  whoever  therefore  wonid  acqairc  earthly 

tiiese  Euchites  is  to  he  found  in  the  apoc-  m)oda  and  avert  earthlj  calamities,  needed 

ijphal  gospel  by  John,  which  sprung  up  weir  assistance, 

•mens  the  Bogomiles  and  was  broucht  by  *  L.  c.  pag.  21. 

die  (Tatharists  of  Bulgaria  into  France,  *  P.  69,  cites  the  example  of  a  woman, 

pablished'last  by  Thilo  in  the  first  volume  who  in  a  paroxysm,  in  which  she  was  set  by 

of  his  valuable  work,  the  Codex  apocry-  a  wizard  from  Armenia,  made  use  of  the 

phns  Novi    Testamenti.    We  shall  have  Armenian  language  before  unknown  tc  her, 

more  to  say  on  this  subject  in  the  history  then  fell  asleep,  and  afterwards  had  no 

of  the  following  perioos,  when  we  more  further  consciousness  of  what  befel  her. 

oarefiilly  explain  the  doctrine  of  the  Bogo-  We  leave  it  for  others,  who  have  more 

miles  and  of  the  different  parties  of  the  carefully  examined  the  phenomena  of  mag- 

Catharists.                                          ^  netism  and  somnambuhsm  to  judge  of  this 

'  A  transition  point  to  the  formation  of  story.    We  mention  it  only  on  account  of 

nich  a  party,  if  such  a  party  ever  existed,  its  analogy  with  phenomena  of  both  older 

or  an  occasion  for  the  report  that  such  a  and   later   times    (comp.   e.  g.  a  similar 

party  actually  existed,  is  to  be  found  in  story  in  the  book  of  Pomponatius  de  na- 

what  Michael  PseUus  cites  as  a  principle  tnralium  effectuum  admirandorum  causis, 

entertained  by  the  better  class  of  Euchites :  p.  142  et  seq.  and  comp.  also  Vol.  I.  p. 

rdv  irpec(ivTepov   (the   Satanael)   oific  art-  514,)  and  as  hinting  at  the  means  whidi 

fM^ovrec  (perhaps  we   should    read :  o(f  such  sects  may  have  employed. 

Ti/iCnfTeg)  fieVf  (^vXarrofievoi  dk  awrdv,  <if  •P.    18:   toI^  npoiarum  tov   do^fiaro^^ 

KOKoiroielv  dwa/Jitvov,  see    pag.  9.    This  elg  oiJf  xa?  rjyv  rtiv  anoaro^uv  KaTu/^j^uK- 

agrees  with  what,  according  to  the  report  rcvm  npo^yopiav.    In  this  there  lies   a 

of  Euthymius    Zigabenus,    Basilius,    the  resemblance  to  the  Manichacans.   See  Vol. 

teacher  of  the  Bogomiles,  in  the  twelfth  L  p.  504,  and  to  the  Paiulicians,  in  usmuch 

century,  cited  from  an  apocryphal  gospel,  as  the  latter  were  fond  of  giving  apostolic 

as  the  words  of  Christ :  rifidre  rd,  daifio-  names  to  the  leaders  and  teachers  of  their 

via  oh^  Ivo  6^tl,7i^7iTe  irap'  airrdVf  uXX*  sect,  see  Vol.  III.  p.  264. 

Iva  ^  37M^uaiv  ifiOi.    Satanael  and  his  ^  If  Michael  Psellus  represents  himself 

•agelB  have  &e  dominion  of  the  worid;  onder  the  name  of  *^  the  Thracian,**  then 
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Ill  tins  period,  we  obtain  also  more  exact  iuformation  rosfiecting  tiie 
Beet  of  AiliiiiLruniaiis;  and  we  find  the  remarks  already  ma«le  m  tbi 
third  viilniin.'  (p.  :2'V.*)  conccniin*;  the  derivatii>n  aiul  ineauui^  of  thi 
name  e<»ii(lrined ;  hut  we  must  modify  the  remarks  then  made  tjuchioj 
tlie  ri'lar'niiship  of  this  sect  with  tlie  Paidiciaiis.  It  is  clear  that  ^ 
sect,  ^\lii^.■ll  ha«l  its  principal  seat  in  the  city  of  Amorion,  in  Uppe 
Phrv::i:u  \\liore  many  Jews  resided,  sprung  out  of  a  luLxture  of  Jadj 
ism  aii'l  Ciiristianity.  They  united  baptism  with  the  observance  of* 
tlie  rii'.'s  i»f  Judaism,  circumcision  excepted.  We  may  perhaps  reco^ 
uizo  in  tlirm  a  branch  of  the  older  Judaizing  sects  ;  and  it  is  ]Kn»il>! 
that  the  sect,  a;i;ainst  which  Paul  contends  in  the  epistle  to  the  Cob 
siansj  liad  been  able  to  maintain  iteelf  until  this  time  in  PhrvLau.- 

•Such  sects,  springing  up  in  the  East,  extended  themselves,  aiuidtl 
confusions  of  the  tenth  century,  into  the  West.3  Many  iuJicaiioii 
denote  a  diffusion  of  them  from  Italy ;  nor  indeed  can  tliere  be  aD 
doubt  tliat  the  seeds  of  such  sects  had  found  theu*  way  into  Italy  froi 
Greece  an<l  the  adjacent  districts.  The  corruption  of  the  cler^  fa 
mshed  tlie  heretics  a  most  important  vantage-ground  from  which  to  a 
tack  the  dominant  church,  and  its  sacraments.     The  ignorance  of  tl 

Ecople  on  religious  subjects  exposed  them  to  be  continually  deceirc 
y  those  who  were  seeking  on  whatever  side  to  work  upou  the  nuw 
of  the  niultitude.  The  fickle  populace  were  excited  sometimes  by  ti 
fiery  a|»peals  of  the  hen?tic3,  whose  rigid,  abstemious  lives  had  w 
tlieir  n'spect,  to  abhorrence  of  their  con*upt  clergy,  and  to  enthasias 
for  thi'ir  nrw  teachei*3 ;  and  sometimes,  by  the  inlluonce  of  the  clerg 
to  faiiatir.il  fury  against  the  heretics,  who  were  reproscMlod  as  utter 
invli/i'U- and  gtnlloss  UK'n.  The  awakciii:d  Sjjhit  of  iii'|ulry  au}Oi 
tlic  cK  r_-v  of  France  hi  the  eleventh  ccnf.irr,  prvourod  ivudv  auiii 
taiicc  al-)  ani'»iig  them  for  attacks  upon  tlie  clnirch  d'^nrine.  Am 
tliC  cniir-'-ii-ns  of  tills  conlurv,  snch  heretic>  —  morel v  fr«»ui  tlic  uthi 
rati'.n  xVxy  in<|ired  by  their  strict,  unmarried  1111.',  their  absiiueni 
from  all  animal  food  and  intoxicating  drinks  —  might  become  ofjec 
of  veii«'rati"n,  ^\hile,  by  reason  of  their  outv,ard  compliance  with  tl 
observ.iin-.'s  of  tlic  church,  tlioy  could  propagate  themselves  v.ithoi 
beiu'-T  ki!'»wu  or  disturhed.  Tims  we  find  them  emerj:iTi:r  at  once 
the  elevi'iitli  century,  in  countries  the  most  diverse,  and  the  most  r 
mote  tViHii  each  f»t]ier,  in  Italy,  France,  and  even  to  the  llarz  Jistrici 
in  Uenn:inv.4     Some  resemblance  which  Wiis  observed  betweoL  ties 


he  '\<  liim-'-'f  th«'  por<on  who  w!i"«  chni^tl 
to  liH»k  jilrir  ilif  r.ut'liitos.  jukI  In*  tlu-iu-e 
oliiniM' il  lii-i  kn')\\lc«l;:o  of  the  sort.  Sec 
p.  f>l.  llr  Hfaifs  hrrv.  that  in  A  jiaroxvsm 
of  "  I'luliii-iMMu"'  the  leuflor  of  the  seet 
pn'tliitnl  that  a  n-rtjiin  ]»ers()n  whom  he 
de-nilM  .1  n^  Mirh;ul  IVelliis  then  im- 
kll()^\ll  to  him.  wuuhl  \k  .<iciit  to  i>orsc'eute 
thein. 

*  Col.  ±  -Jl   I't  MMj. 

*  Th'}  ini'-iiui*  \v«  here  avail  ourselves 
of  ix  in  Coii-rant.  l*oq)hvroirenct.  Coiitin- 
naLl.  II..-.  111.  f.  L'7.  edVari.-*. 

'  Cvrtuinly  uotless  cvidcutthon  the  onc- 


np<«  of  tlio  r.iu'hitos  of  iljc  cKvomh.  a: 
the  I}o;roiiiih's  of  t!ie  twelOh  ccurury.  ist 
derivation  fmm  those  of  the  sat-*  tk 
cmerjrefl  in  the  Wostom  chunh  daring t 
eleventh  iH-nturv. 

*  For  in  tlie"  Chn»nielc  of  IIi.mwoTi 
Contraetus  it  is  siated.  at  year  lo5J.  tl 
when  the  emperor  Henri-  ll'l.  waMfU-lw 
injr  C'hristraas  in  (iuklaV.  quo-«lani  ihi  1 
ercticos  Manidiaeos,  oinnis  o>um  aiiiDM 
cxeenintev,  consensu  «)ninium.  ne  luurrti 
BcahicH  seqierot  in  plurcs.  in  patihulo  s 
pendi  feeit.  Canisii  loetiono  antii]a«e, ' 
Bosnagc,  T.  111.  f.  27i.    The  aversion 
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heretics  and  the  Manichseans,  so  far  as  fhe  latter  were  known  from  the 
reports  of  the  older  church  fathers,  was  sufficient  to  cause  them  all  to 
be  branded  with  the  name  of  Manichaeans.  To  form  anj  correct  no- 
tion of  the  doctrines  of  a  sect  at  war  with  the  church,  according  as 
those  doctrines  were  really  connected  together  in  the  system  of  such 
a  sect,  to  make  any  just  discrimination  between  doctrines  which  were 
kindred  and  doctrines  which  were  foreign  to  the  system,  was  a  thing 
utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  best  capacities  of  those  times.  Hence 
we  can  expect  no  more  than  meagre  notices  touching  the  sects  of  this 
period. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  connected  with  the  church  at  Orleans, 
stood  a  flourishing  institution  for  theological  education,  which  threat^ 
ened  to  become  a  seminary  for  the  spread  of  false  doctrines,  the  ec- 
clesiastics who  presided  over  it  having  become  tinctured  with  them. 
For  a  long  time  already,  the  hereticd  tendency  had  been  acquiring 
strength  among  them,  without  any  notice  being  taken  of  it,  as  the 
clergy,  who  were  seeking  to  bring  their  doctrines  into  general  circula- 
tion, used  great  caution,  and  imparted  them  to  those  only  whom,  afler 
smtable  preparation,  they  foimd  capable  of  receiving  them.  Thus  it 
came  about,  that  one  of  the  canonical  priests  of  the  church  at  Orleans, 
{he  precentor  Adeodat  (Dieudonn^),  a  member  of  this  sect,  died  in 
flie  commimion  of  the  church ;  and  not  till  three  years  after  his  death, 
(when  by  circumstances  presentiy  to  be  mentioned,  the  heretical  ten- 
dency which  here  prevailed  was  discovered),this  person  was  found  to 
have  been  a  promoter  of  it;  when  his  bones  were  commanded  to  be  dug 
TO  and  removed,  as  those  of  a  heretic,  from  consecrated  ground.^ 
While  other  ecclesiastics,  awakened  by  the  influence  of  Augustin,  and 
more  especially  of  St.  Paul,  placed  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  of  re- 
demption, and  of  the  sanctification  of  himian  nature  grounded  therein, 
in  opposition  to  the  superstitious  reliance  on  sacraments  and  the  wor- 
ship of  saints,  on  holiness  of  works,  and  whatever  else  furnished  a 
prop  to  security  in  sin ;  these  ecclesiastics  likewise  joined  indeed  in  the 
same  opposition,  but  the  opposition  in  their  case  possessed  the  charao> 
ter  of  a  rationalizing j  mystical  tendency;  and  it  is  easy  to  see,  how  a 
tendency  of  this  sort  might  spontaneously  manifest  itself,  especially 
among  ecclesiastics  of  a  certain  culture,  without  any  need  of  supposing 
that  they  had  received  an  impulse  from  sects  which  sprung  up  in  the 
Oriental  church.  Hence  we  should  be  authorized  to  regard  that  re- 
port of  the  trial  held  upon  the  members  of  this  sect,  which  is  the  fullest 
m  its  details,  and  which  makes  no  mention  at  all  of  its  Manichacanism,^ 
as  the  most  correct  account ;  and  the  other  accounts  of  contempora- 
ries,^ by  whom  this  sect  is  described  as  Manicha&an,  might  be  attribu- 

mtins  flesh,  as  weU  as  their  opinion  that  it  monk  Ademar  of  Angonl^me,  in  his  Chron* 

was  sinfoi  to  destrov  animal  liief  sufficiently  ide,  year  1025,  in  Labbe  Nova  bibliotheca 

proves  their  oriental  origin.  When  a  bishop  manuscriptorum,  T.  II. 

nqnired  them  to  slaoghter  a  cock,  they  re-  '  The  gesta    S^odi  Anrelianensis  in 

ihsed.    See  the  Acta  episcoporom  Leodi-  D'Acbery  Spidlegia.  T.  I.  f.  604,  also  an- 

ensiam  in  Martene  et  Dorand  coilectio  am-  other  contemporary,  Glaber  Budoljih,  IIL 

plissima,  T.  IV.  f.  902.  8,  sav  not  a  word  of  their  Manicheanism. 

iXbii   ii  related  by  a  contempoFarr,  'As  in  the  above  cited  Chronicle  of 

60* 
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ted  to  a  TirL<;conccption,  arising  from  the  fact  that  men  were  accustosd 
to  consider  the  ])eculiarities  which,  in  many  appearances  of  tlie  eecii 
riaii  hi.stt  try  of  these  times,  were  found  to  be  held  in  commoD,  to  be 
oomiuon  to  thrm  ally  —  a  mistake  not  unfrequcntl y  committed  in  ifr 
tcmiiun;:  to  ffrn'^p  tO|jether  the  several  phenomena  of  a  particular  ]«- 
liod.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  shico  even  in  the  above  mentioued  »- 
port  of  tlie  trial  held  uix^n  these  ecclesiastics,  wliich  sa^'s  not  a  ^(d 
of  their  Maniehieaui;?m,  some  of  tlieir  opinions  arc  noticed,  vLich  i^ 
mit  «d*  hein.u;  most  ca^iily  i-eferred  to  a  Gno.stic  or  Manicha^an  my»ie  of 
thinkin;:,  and  since  the  ori;;in  of  the  sect  is  traced  to  Italy,*  whitk 
wouM  et.ufirm  the  supjK>sition  of  its  external  connection  with  the  sees 
of  the  (Jivek  church,  and  since  a  mystical,  rationalizing  tendencvrf 
tlie  same  sort  was  a  feature  by  no  means  uncommon  in  tliose  Gnostic 
and  Maniehican  sects,  it  still  remains  the  most  probable  coDJectore, 
that  it  was  through  the  immediate  influence  of  some  such  sect,  tluit  oih 
position  to  the  church  doctrine  was  first  excited  among  the  canooid 
clergy  at  Orleans, 

The  sect  at  Orleans  combatted  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  supematuni 
birth,  as  a  thing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature.  That  which  contnr 
diets  the  laws  of  nature,  tliey  asserted,  can  find  no  existence  in  cMt 
tion.'  lliis,  however,  is  not  so  to  be  understood,  as  if  tliey  admitted 
the  reality  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  but  denied  the  supernatural  cinma 
stances  attending  it ;  but  they  denied  the  reahty  of  the  birth  of  Jeau 
in  tlie  same  sense  as  they  denied  the  reality  of  his  passion  and  of  hia 
resunvetiiin.  As  an  argument  in  favor  of  their  opinion,  they  adduced 
what  ^\;is  as.^umed  by  their  opix)nents,  namely,  that  Christ  was  h»M 
of  a  viririii ;  for  as  this  would  be  impossible,  the  reality  of  tlie  Mrtl) 
was  dis;  i\)ved  bv  its  character.  Tlieir  doetiinc  of  Christ's  himiOiiii; 
bonlered,  therelbre,  without  any  doubt,  uix)ii  Docetisiui,  or  ^^as  atto 
gvtlo  r  di  L'vUC'A.^  If  we  find  the  doctrine  ascribed  to  theiu  l«y  Gla- 
beriiis  liii'loljhus,  that  heaven  and  earth  had  always  existed,  as  ihcj 
now  are,  yet  we  should  remember  that  the  report  of  a  writer,  wlio  diJ 
not  undt"r.stand  their  systi^m,  and  who  presents  everything  in  tiie  woKi 
coloi-s,  must  fall  very  short  of  estabUshing  the  fact,  that  they  t^wk  ai 
alt<»getlu'r  jantheistic  view  of  the  world ;  on  the  contrary,  we  havemoK 
reasnii  (t.  I)i'lii.'ve  that  their  opposition  to  the  church  doctrine  of  the 
civatinii  tVum  nothing,  an  opposition  which  proceeded  fix>m  some  oricit 
tal  diictrine  of  emanation  combined  with  Dualism,  that  this  oi>positi(m. 
wrongly  uuderstoo^l  and  perverted,  gave  occasion  to  this  charge.  Ii 
consistency  with  their  docetic  views  of  the  human  nature  of  Jesus 
they  C'>;il<l  not  of  course  behove  in  any  commmiication  of  the  bodj 
and  blood  of  Christ  m  the  eucharist;   and  their  opposition  to  tb 

Adcniar.  and  in  tlic  frajrmcnt  publushcd  by        •  So  thov  said  at  tlieir  trial,  aroonling  U 

Du  C'!M'>nt'  in  tlio  Gthvol.  of  hw  Scriptorcs  the  al)ove  mentioned  ri*iH>rt  in  D'Achcrr 

rennn  Fninrar.  Ilistoriu  Aquitunini,  f.  81.  Quod  natura  denegat,  semper  a  cTcalioiK 

*  CilaliiT  Ktidolph  names  an  Italian  wo-  discrepat. 
man  us  tlic  person  who  imported  the  seeds        '  Coftip.  Vol.  III.  p.  261.  the  doi-trine(rf 

of  the.so  (lootrines  to  Franee.  and  during  a  the  Panlicians  on  this  jioint.     We  shall 

lonj;  n'<i.lrinv  in    Orieuns  spread   them  have  no  more  to  fuv  on  this  subject  tiU  w 

abru;id,  particularl}*  among  the  ecclesiastics  come  to  tiie  doctrine  of  the  Bogomiles  aoi 

oCthAldiy.  the  (^aUiiristo  in  Uie  foUowiB^  period!. 
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church  doctrine  being  based  on  mysticism  would  necessarily  affect,  in 
a  particular  manner,  the  doctrine  concerning  mass.  They  rejected 
also  the  sacrament  of  baptism  with  water,  probably  explaining  it  as 
the  baptism  of  John,  a  teacher  who  was  ignorant  of  the  perfect,  su- 
preme God,  and  of  his  kingdom :  ^  but  they  substituted  in  its  place  a 
iMiptism  of  the  Spirit,  which  was  to  be  connected  with  the  imposition 
of  hands,  as  the  symbol  of  initiation  into  their  sect ;  and  this  again 
evidences  their  relationship  to  oriental  sects  and  to  the  later  Cathari- 
ans.  This  rite  was  certainly  the  same  thmg  with  what  was  designated 
among  these  sects  by  the  term  consolamentum  (form  of  communica- 
tion of  the  Comforter y  the  Paraclete).  By  virtue  of  this  imposition 
of  hands,  whoever  submitted  to  it  in  a  smtable  frame  of  mind,  would 
be  filled  with  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  purified  from  all  sin ; 
he  would  be  made  capable  thereby  for  the  first  time  of  rightly  under- 
standing the  deep  things  of  Scripture.  With  a  spiritual  baptism,  they 
held  also  to  a  spiritual  eucharist,  by  which  those  who  had  received  thw 
baptism,  would  be  refreshed,  and  find  all  their  spiritual  needs  com- 
jdetely  satisfied.2  Whoever  had  once  tasted  of  this  heavenly  food, 
said  they,  would  abide  steadfastly  in  the  truth,  and  resist  all  tempta- 
tions to  apostasy .3  Whoever  received  this  baptism  and  this  eucharist, 
would  enjoy  the  sigh|  of  angels,  and  partake  of  high  revelations ;  ^ 
nothing  would  be  waimng  to  him,  for  Grod,  in  whom  are  hidden  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom,  would  be  with  him. 

Two  ecclesiastics,  Lisoi  (Lisieux)  and  Stephen,  who  by  their  piety, 
their  active  benevolence,  and  their  knowledge,  had  attained  to  high 
eminence  and  consideration  both  among  the  people  and  the  great  no- 
bles, stood  at  the  head  of  this  sect.  Stephen  had  been  confessor  to 
queen  Constantia.  Already  had  they  made  considerable  progress  in 
extending  the  sect  from  the  school  existing  at  Orleans,  into  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  when,  by  a  singular  circumstance,  the  whole  thing  was 
discovered.5  Heribert,  a  young  ecclesiastic  from  the  castle  of  a  cer- 
tain nobleman  of  Normandy,  named  Arefast,  had  been  won  over  to 
tibe  doctrines  of  the  sect  while  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  school  in 

^  See  e.  g.  the  Apocryphal  gospel  of  as  literally  tme ;  and  so  it  came  abont  here 

John  in  Thilo's  Apocryphen.  T.  I.  p.  893.  as  it  did  in  Michael  Tsclliis'  account  of  the 

■  Coelesti  cibo  pasttw,  interna  satictate  Eachites, — evil  8pirit,s  were  substituted  for 

recreatns.  Comp.  the  doctrine  of  the  Pauli-  good  ones,  and  the  story  arose  that  evil 

dans,  Vol.  III.  p.  2Gd,  and  the  apocryphal  spirits  appeared  in  their  assemblies,  and 

gospel  of  John,  p.  893.  tnat  the  murdered  child  was  bom  from  in- 

'  lie  high  virtues  which  they  ascribed  tcrcourse  with  them. 

to  this  heavenly  food,  joined  to  the  mmors,  *  Just  as  the  Enchites  taught 

ever  afloat  respecting  the  assemblies  of  he-  *  According  to  the  report  of  Glaber  Ra- 

retical  sects,  gave  origin  to  the  story  that  dolph,  an  attempt  of  theirs  to  win  over  a 

the  ashes  of  a  child  murdered  and  bomt  priest  of  Ronen,  who  resisted  their  efforts 

oonstitated  this  wonderful  food,  of  which  and  betrayed  them,  led  to  the  detection  of 

erery  member  of  the  sect  partook,  and  the  sect    This  may  have  been  so :  but  at 

which  was  possessed  of  such  magical  vir-  all  events,  the  report  of  the  Gesta,  pnb- 

tne,  that  a  person  who  had  once  partaken  lished  by  D'Acheiy,  which  we  follow,  is  the 

of  it,  never  became  an  apostate.    When  most  exact  one;  and  the  deviations  from 

tiiey  spoke  of  nn  intercourse  with  higher  it  in  the  story  of  Glaber  Rudolph  may  be 

spirits,  which  (Iiose  enjoyed  who  had  re-  easily  explained  as  having  arisen  from  the 

cdved  their  baptism  and  their  eucharist  aU  want  of  a  better  knowledge  of  the  partiofc- 

iSusj  said  about  such  apparitions,  was  takea  lar  dicnmstanoes. 
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Orleans,  and  through  Mm  they  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Ms  lieg^ 
lord  Arefast.  The  latter  took  measures  to  make  king  Robert  of  Franee 
aware  of  the  danger  that  threatened  the  Catholic  faith.  For  the  pm^ 
pose  of  tracing  out  the  sect,  and  securing  the  means  of  convicting  the 
guilty,  Arefast  was  now  directed  to  repair  to  Orleans,  and  to  represent 
himseU*  to  the  leaders  as  one  who  was  desirous  of  being  initiated  into 
their  mysteries.  They  fell  into  the  snar^,  and  deceived  by  the  assih 
ranees  of  Arefast,  gradually  divulged  all  their  doctrines  to  the  man 
who  was  abusing  their  confidence  for  the  purpose  of  plunging  them  in 
ruin.  He  immediately  made  his  report  to  the  king.  In  the  year 
1022  the  king  himself  came  to  Orleans,  where  a  numerous  synod  had 
assembled  to  try  and  pass  sentence  on  the  sect.  Fallen  upon  during 
one  of  its  secret  meetings,  of  which  information  had  been  ^ven  by 
Arefast,  all  who  were  found  present  were  arrested,  together  with  Are- 
&st  himself,  and  conveyed  in  chains  before  the  spiritual  tribunal,  where 
also  the  king  and  the  queen  assisted.  The  leaders  of  the  sect  en- 
deavored at  first  to  evade  the  questions  proposed  to  them ;  but  Are> 
fiast,  who  continued  to  play  his  assumed  part,  was  employed  to  draw 
them  out.  When  the  latter  presented  before  them  tiie  doctrines  they 
had  taught  him,  they  no  longer  hesitated  to  avow  openly  their  adhe^ 
ence  to  them ;  but  declared,  ^'  Think  not  that|^  sect,  because  ye 
have  so  lately  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  has  sprung  up  wi&in  a 
short  period.  For  a  long  time  we  have  professed  these  doctrines,  and 
we  expected  that  these  doctrines  would  one  day  be  admitted  by  you 
and  by  all  others,  —  this  we  believe  still." '  When  it  was  attemjifced 
to  convince  them  of  their  errors,  and  in  particular  to  state  before  them 
the  doctrine  of  the  creation  from  nothing,  they  replied:  "Present 
such  doctrines  to  men  of  earthly  minds,  to  such  as  believe  the  ordi- 
nances of  your  dead  Scripture  learning.  We  have  a  higher  law,  one 
written  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  inner  man ;  we  can  believe  nothmg 
but  that  which  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  has  revealed  to  us.  Do 
with  us  as  you  please ;  already  we  behold  our  king  reigning  in  heaven, 
whose  right  hand  shall  exalt  us  to  an  eternal  triumph,  and  crown  us 
with  celestial  joys."  Except  in  the  case  of  one  ecclesiastic  and  one 
nun,  all  the  pains  which  were  taken  to  reclaim  them  firom  their  e^ 
rors,  in  other  words  to  induce  them  to  recant,  were  to  no  purpose. 
The  others,  thirteen  in  number,  were  condemned  to  the  stake,  and 
died  there. 

Yet  surely  these  doctrines  were  already  too  widely  dissemmated,  to 
leave  any  reasonable  ground  for  the  expectation  that  a  tendency  nf  tiiis 
sort  would  be  suppressed  by  the  death  of  a  few  individuals.  It  is  very 
probable  that  we  may  perceive  the  influence  of  this  sect  among  the  eo* 
clesiastics  and  monks  m  certain  hints  contamed  in  a  letter  of  Fulbert, 
bishop  of  Chartres  to  the  abbot  Adeodat,  where  he  inveighs  against 
the  cornipt  tendency  of  those  carnally  minded  men,  who  represented 
the  sacraments  as  toys,  holding  it  to  be  impossible  that  outward  and 

'Hocdiuest^quodsectam,  qaamvosjam    in  earn  cadere  expectavimus,  quod  edam 
tardo  agnoscitis  amp\ecAxai\]iX^  %^  xassi  ^^^    «j&i.w!t^^<cvc^  credimnSf  accordlDg  to  the  dUt 
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JBMMrBily  ordinances  could  prodace  any  such  effects  as  were  ascribed  to 
L^fttae  fonns.1 

,     :    Some  years  later,  a  sect  was  discovered  in  the  districts  of  Arras 
'  M-aad  liege,  which,  as  weD  by  its  origin,  having  been  traced  to  i)eople 
:^-  who  came  from  Italy,  and  particularly  to  GunJulf  an  Italian,  as  by 
-  -the  peculiarity  of  its  doctrines,  betrays  its  coimection  also  with  those 
-.J .  Oriental  sects.     Thus  for  example,  they  utterly  rejected  wedlock, 
j^  •  and  held  the  unmarried  life  to  be  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  a 
»  ,  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  from  which  we  may  infer, 
though  we  know  nothing  more  about  the  doctrines  of  the   sect  on 
^.  iiiis  subject,  that  these  notions  had  originated  in  such  theories  touchmg 
.^  the  origin  of  the  coi-poreal  world,  and  the  banishment  of  souls  into 
^  it,  and  touching  the   character  of  original  sin,^  as  led  to  these  re- 
l^  salts  in  their  system  of  morality.     The  persons  in  Arras  who  were 
■Z-  arrested  as  followei-s  of  this  sect,  seem  to  have  been  uneducated  peo- 
IT  pie  of  the  lower  class,  who  had  perhaps  appropriated  no  more   of 
^  their  doctrines  than  what  was  purely  practicd,  and  most  conscntane- 
1^.  008  to  the  natural  understanding  and  to  the  moral  feeUngs,  otherwise, 
^  they  dared  not  express  openly  their  theoretical  convictions.     Like  the 
!^  others  just  mentioned,  they  were  for  removing  everything  out  of  the 
II    way  which  could  serve  as  a  substitute  for  one's  own  moral  efforts,  or 
7    MB  an  excuse  for  moral  inactivity.     Each  man,  said  they,  must  be 
i^    holy  by  his  own  act  and  within  himself — by  that  alone,  and  not  by 
~"    any  magical  operation  of  the  sacraments,  can  man  become   pure. 
_     Outward  baptism,  and  the  outward  eucharist  are  no  tiling.     To  show 
^    flie  inefficacy  of  baptism  they  pointed  to  the  immoral  hves  of  the  cler- 
gy who  performed  the  ceremony,  to  the  immoral  lives  of  the  persons 
teptized,  and  to  the  fact  that  in  the  children  on  whom  baptism  was 
performed,  not  one  of  the  conditions  was  to  be  found  uiX)n  which  such 
efficacy  must  depend ;  —  no  consciousness,  no  will,  no  faitli,  no  con- 
fession.     The   doctrines  which  they  had   received   from   Gundulf, 
agreed  in  all  respects,  as  they  affirmed,  with  the  doctrines  of  Christ 
and  of  the  Apostles.     It  consisted  in  tliis,  to  forsake  the  world,  to 
overcome  tlie  flesh,  to  support  one's  self  by  the  labor  of  one's  own 
hands,  to  injure  no  one,  to  show  love  to  all  the  brethren.     Whoever 
practiced  this,  needed  no  baptism ;   where  it  failed,  baptism  could 
not  supply  its  place.     From  these    doctrines,   we  might  be  led  to 
suppose  that  these  people  had  imbibed  thoroughly  Pelagian  princi- 

'  Quoniam  compcrimus,   aliquos  nimis  genuine  disciples  of  Chri.st,  male  and  fe- 

oumaliu-r  intuenU-s  ([luicdani  horum,  in  male,  ought  inertfore  to  live  to^other  only 

quibus  nostrae  salutis  mysterium  constat,  in  spiritual  fellowship.    From  Luke  20: 

tanqnam  inania  aut  otiosa  deputare,  hos  34,  35,  tliey  would  mako  it  out,  that  only 

ft  ti"r»   pcmiciosae  opinionis  vanitate  revo-  the  children  of  tliis  world  married ;   but 

catos   penuonercmus.     Fulbcrti  ep.  I.  ad  such  as  would  become  partakers  of  the 

Adeo<latum  ed.  dc  Villiurs.  Paris,  1608.  kingdom  of  God,  must  prove  themselves 

*  They  explaiued,  namely,  the  marriage  to  l^long  to  it,  and  to  l»e  destined  for  the 

intercourse  between  Adam  and  Eve,  as  the  resurrection,  biy  lea<lin;;  a  life  estranged 

first  sin  into  which  the  apostate  spirit  Sa-  from  sense,  and  like  that  of  the  angels, 

tanacl  enticed  mankind.    In  this  way  he  See  the  apocryphal   (iospcl  p.  894,  and 

adversus   Catharos  e<l.  Kicchini 


sacceedcd  to  bind  fast  tlicir  spirits  in  the  cor-    Moneta 
porcal  world  as  well  as  to  cause  their  prop- 
agation in  this  state  of  bondage.     The 
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pies,  and  opposed  legal  morality  and  moral  self-sufficiency  to  i^ 
Augustinian  doctrine  of  the  church.  The  bishop  so  understood  them, 
and  hence  unfolded  to  them  in  opposition  to  these  tenets,  Augostin's 
doctrine  of  grace.  But  the  theory  of  Augustin  is  directly  at  v^ 
riance  \rith  the  doctrine  of  that  whole  race  of  sectarians  touching 
redemption  as  a  communication  of  divine  life  to  the  spirits  hdd 
bound  in  the  corporeal  world,  touching  the  consolamentinn,  and  all 
that  is  connected  therewith.  Even  here  then  we  find  the  practieil 
consequences  alone  avowed  by  them,  separated  from  the  dogmatie 
grounds,  from  which  they  were  derived.  They  were  also  opposed  to 
the  worship  of  saints  and  of  relics,  and  ridiculed  the  stories  tdd 
about  the  wonders  performed  by  them.  But  it  is  singular  to  observe, 
that  they  at  the  same  time  held  to  the  worship  of  the  apostles  and 
martyrs,  which  probably  they  interpreted  however  in  accordance 
with  their  other  doctrines,  and  in  a  different  manner  from  what  was 
customary  in  the  church.  They  were  opposed,  like  the  PaulicianSi 
to  the  worship  of  the  cross,  and  of  images,  they  spoke  against  the 
efficacy  of  the  priestly  consecration,  the  value  of  a  consecrated  altar, 
and  of  a  consecrated  church.  The  church,  said  they,  is  nothing 
but  a  pile  of  stones  heaped  together  ;  the  church  has  no  advantage 
whatever  over  any  hut  where  the  divine  Being  is  worshipped.  They, 
like  the  older  Euchites,^  denounced  church  psalmody  as  a  superstt* 
iious  practice.  People  belonging  to  this  sect,  had  first  broached 
their  doctrines  in  the  territory  about  Liege.^  They  were  arrested 
and  brought  up  for  trial,  but  succeeded  by  their  explanations  in  de- 
ceiving the  bishop.  They  were  released,  and  then  referred  to  thk 
public  justification  to  prove  that  it  was  impossible  to  convict  them  of 
any  erroneous  doctrine ;  and  this  served  to  procure  for  them  a  more 
general  hearing.  When  they  had  spread  to  Cambray  and  Arras, 
and  the  archbishop  had  obtained  such  information  as  sufficed  to  con- 
rict  them,  they  at  first  denied,  even  under  torture,  the  false  doctrines 
imputed  to  them,^  till  they  were  forced  to  confession  by  the  testimo- 
ny of  a  few  individuals,  to  whom  they  had  disclosed  tiieir  opinions. 
The  archbishop,  in  the  year  1025,  assembled  a  synod  at  Arras,  be- 
fore which  the  arrested  members  of  the  sect  were  compelled  to 
make  their  appearance.  After  having  entered  upon  an  exaininati<Hi 
of  their  doctrines,  he  addressed  to  them  a  discourse  in  refutation  of 
these  tenets  and  in  defence  of  the  Cathohc  faith.*  They  declared 
themselves  convinced  by  this  discourse,  and  were  prevailed  on,  most 
probably  by  the  fear  of  death,  to  subscribe  a  recantation  with  the  cross ; 
—  thus  they  found  it  a  very  easy  matter  to  obtain  the  absolution  of 


'  See  Vol.  II.  p.  241.  ad  confessioncm.     D'Achery  Spicileg.  T. 

•  If  D'Achery's    conjecture  is  correct,  L  f.  607. 

that  the  bishop  K.  to  whom  the  synodal  *  Either  in  the  language  of  the  countrj, 

letter  of  tlie  archbishop  Gerhard  I.  of  Cam-  or  else  the  Latin  discourse  was  translated 

bray  is  directed,  was  bishop  Reginald  of  to  them  on  the  spot  in  the  vernacular  tongue, 

liege.  as  well  as  the  confession  and  the  formu- 

'  As  doubtless  may  be  inferred  from  the  lary  of  condemnation    which   were   pro- 

words :   ut  nullis  siippliciis  possent  cogi  nounced  in  Latin. 
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flie  bishop.^  The  only  efieot  was  to  make  them  more  cautious  in  the 
propagation  of  their  tenets,  and  in  this  way  they  probably  contrived 
to  maintain  their  sect  for  a  somewhat  longer  period.  In  the  later 
times  of  the  eleventh  century  a  sect  of  this  sort  once  more  made 
its  appearance  in  the  same  diocese  of  Cambray  and  Arras.  The 
archbishop  Gerhard  II,  heard  that  a  man,  by  the  name  of  Ramihed, 
preached  many  heretical  doctrines,  and  had  found  great  acceptance 
with  men  and  women.  When  seized  and  brought  before  the  arch- 
bishop he  so  adroitly  answered  every  question  proposed  to  him  touch- 
ing life  and  doctrine,  that  no  advantage  could  be  gained  over  him. 
For  this  reason,  he  was  subjected  to  a  closer  examination  before  a 
qmod  in  Cambray.  But  here  also  he  testified  his  orthodoxy  on 
every  point ;  the  archbishop  therefore  simply  required  of  him,  that 
he  should  receive  the  holy  eucharist  in  testimony  of  his  innocence.^ 
To  this,  however,  he  refused  to  consent,  declaring,  that  he  could 
take  the  eucharist  neither  from  the  hand  of  abbot,  of  priest,  nor  of 
flie  bishop  himself,  because  they  were  all  guilty  of  simony,  or  of 
eovetousness  under  some  form  or  other.  This  sufficed  to  arouse 
agfldnst  hkn  the  indignation  of  the  clergy,  who  at  once  declared 
him  a  heretic.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  a  process  of  this  sort 
famishes  no  ground  for  a  certain  judgment  respecting  the  doctrines 
of  this  person.  It  may  be,  that  he  belonged  to  the  class  of  sects, 
which  came  from  the  East,  and  that  conformably  to  their  principles 
he  felt  justified  in  resorting  to  deception  for  .the  purpose  of  escap- 
ing out  of  the  hands  of  lus  judges.  But  it  is  also  possible,  that 
he  really  had  nothing  in  common  with  those  sects,  and  that  he  had 
risen  up  entirely  independent  of  them.  Perhaps  we  may  find  in  this 
case  the  indication  of  a  separatistic  reaction,  a  spontaneous  move- 
ment of  the  Christian  consciousness,  of  the  pure  interest  of  Chris- 
tian piety,  against  the  corruption  of  the  clergy ;  such  a  reaction  as 
would  in  fact  be  necessarily  called  forth  by  Hildebrand's  plan  of 
reformation.^  At  all  events,  we  may  at  least  see  in  this  example, 
how  the  complaints  against  a  simoniacal  clergy  which  by  the 
measures  of  the  last  popes  had  become  generally  known  and  were 
fireely  circulated  among  the  laity,  encouraged  and  facilitated  the 
spread  of  sects  opposed  to  the  dominant  church.  The  sectary  of 
whom  we  are  spealang  was  hunted  down  as  a  heretic  by  the  fanat- 
ical vengence  of  the  populace ;  when  seized,  he  followed  his  pur- 
suers patiently  and  wi&out  fear.  He  was  confined  in  a  cabin; 
and  while  prostrated  on  the  ground  in  prayer,  a  torch  was  applied 
to  the  buUding,  and  he  was  consumed  in  the  flames.  But  as  he  had 
gamed  many  followers  by  the  purity  of  his  life,  so  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  firiends  would  only  be  increased  by  the  mode  of  his  death. 
They  gathered  up  his  bones  and  his  ashes,  which  they  honored  as  rel- 
ics. Uis  followers  continued  to  multiply  in  the  towns  of  this  district 
till  into  the  twelfth  century,  especially  among  the  weavers,  an  oo- 

'  See  the  synodiil  letter  of  the  buhop,       '  See  respecting  this  test  of  innocence, 
cited  in  D'Acheiy  L  c  p.  450. 

'  See  above,  p.  383. 
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cupation,  Tvhich  from  its  peculiar  character,  has  ever  been  a  favcaite 
resort  of  mystical  sects  J 

Tlioiigh  bjr  means  of  those  sects  which  came  from  the  East,  maaj 
errors  were  propagated  among  the  laity,  yet  their  influence  was  in 
some  respects  advantageous.  They  awakened  in  the  ignorant  and  nn- 
instructed  people,  who  had  been  misled  by  incompetent  priests  to  place 
the  essence  of  religion  in  a  round  of  ceremonies,  a  more  lively  interesi 
in  spiritual  concerns,  —  called  up  in  them  the  idea  of  a  divine  life,  pre- 
sented religion  to  them  more  as  a  matter  of  inward  experience,  and  per- 
haps too,  since  this  was  the  pecuUar  bent  of  the  Paulicians,  made  them 
better  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures ;  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
by  means  of  the  Paulicians,  translations  of  particular  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture were  already  circulated  among  the  laity.  And  when  the  lai^ 
thus  awakened,  spoke  from  their  own  religious  experience,  when  in  the 
attitude  of  polemics,  and  combatting  the  additions  foreign  to  Bible 
Christianity  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  they  were  able  to  bring 
forward  their  arguments  from  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  apostles, 
it  is  easy  to  see,  how  superior  they  would  prove  in  disputation  to  the 
ignorant  and  incompetent  clergy.  Men  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with 
admiration,  at  seeing  uneducated,  ignorant  people  after  they  had  re- 
ceived such  doctrines  able  to  discourse  with  great  fluency  on  reli^oos 
things  and  even  te  put  to  silence  the  regular  ecclesiastics.* 

When  archbishop  Heribert  of  Milan,  who  administered  this  office 
from  1027  to  104(>,  came  te  Turin,  in  a  tour  of  visitation  through  his 
arcluepiscopal  diocese,  he  heard  of  a  sect,  which  had  its  principal  seat 
in  the  neighboring  fortress  of  Montfort,  where  it  was  particularly  favor- 
ed by  the  nobles,  as  well  as  by  the  mistress  of  the  place,  a  coimtes3, 
and  which  was  widely  diffused  among  clergy  and  laity .3  He  summon- 
ed Gerhard,  the  presiding  functionary  of  the  sect,  though  in  fact  he 
proved  to  be  only  a  subordinate,  and  hinted  of  other  superiors  (mar 
jores),^  to  appear  before  liim,  and  give  an  account  of  himself.  At 
first  the  respondent  so  accommodated  himself  to  the  phraseology  of  the 
church  orthodoxy,  that  he  might  easily  have  been  taken  for  an  ortho- 
dox man ;  but  when  the  archbishop  pressed  him  more  closely,  and 
made  him  explain  the  sense  of  his  words,  he  soon  found,  that  Gerhard 
attached  to  the  same  language  a  very  different  meaning  from  that  of 
the  chui-ch.  The  Son  of  God,  said  he,  is  the  soul  beloved,  enlightened 
of  God ;  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  devout,  and  true  underatanding  of  the 

*  The  authority  for  this  representation  is  Leodiensium,  in  Martcnc  and  Durand'.* 
the  second  ai)pcn(lix  to  Baldorick's  chron-  Scriptorum  ct  monumentonim  coUccdo 
icle,  eilition  of  Le  Ghiy.     Pariii,  1834,  p.    amplissima,  Tom.  IV.  c.  59.  f.  899. 

356.  etc.  3  The  most  exact  account  is  in  Arnulnh, 

*  In  a  report  rclatinp^  to  the  spread  of  senior  hist.  Mediolanens.  1.  II.  c.  27.  in  Ma- 
such  a  sect,  whose  tenets,  the  corisolamen-  ratori  Scriptorcs  rcrum  Italicarum.  T.  IV. 
turn,  celibacy  in  strict  abstinence,  the  spar-  — nothin<;  but  the  fabulous  in  Glaber  Ru- 
ing even  of  animal  life,  point  clearly  to  an  dolph.  IV.  2. 

oriental  ori^nii,  it  is  said:  8i  quos  idiotas        *  That  this  sect  was  not  domesticated  in 

et  infacundos  Inijus  erroris  sectatoribus  ad-  Italy,  but  connected  with  a  fi)rei;:u  stock, 

jungi  contingcrct  statim  eruditissimis  etiam  is  evident  from  the  foUowiiii:  remark  of 

catholici.s  facund lores  fieri.    From  a  letter  Laudulph  respecting  it:    ij>>i  a  qua  orlii 

of  Roger  II,  bishop  of  Chalons  sur  Mame  parte  in  Italia  fuisscnt  evcnti  inscii 
(Catalaunum)  in  the  Gestis  episooporum 
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sacred  Scriptures.  The  birth  of  Jesus  from  the  Virgin,  his  concep- 
tion by  the  Holy  Ghost,  denotes  the  birth  of  the  divine  life  in  the 
soul  from  the  holy  Scriptures,  by  means  of  that  right  understanding 
of  them,  proceeding  from  a  divine  light,  which  is  designated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  According  to  this  it  should  seem,  that  the  mystical- 
idealist  element,  which  we  find  existing  among  these  sects  generally, 
had  in  this  case  been  carried  out  in  a  more  consistent  and  ilncompro- 
mising  manner  than  in  other  cases ;  that  they  pushed  their  idealism  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  consider  the  whole  liistory  of  Christ  as  a  myth, 
that  Christ  and  his  entire  history  was  to  them  nothing  but  a  symbol  of 
the  development  of  the  divine  life  in  each  individual  man.  It  is  quite 
possible,  however,  that  with  this  mystical,  symbolical  interpretation  of 
our  Saviour's  history,  as  referring  to  Christ  in  the  soul,  Christ  as  he 
must  be  formed  in  every  beUcver,  —  they  by  no  means  denied  the  ob- 
jective reaUty  of  the  history,  of  which  they  made  this  application.  At 
any  rate,  wo  here  recognize  a  coincidence  of  views  with  the  Bogomiles, 
who  called  the  soul  of  the  enlightened  man  the  true  {yeoroxog,  and  also 
irith  those  oWcr  pantheistic  Euchites,  of  whom  we  spoke  in  the  history 
of  the  second  period  J  The  same  character  of  a  mystico-idoalist  ten- 
dency is  expressed  also  in  everything  else  said  by  this  Gerhard.  Thus 
he  declared,  they  had  a  priest — not  that  Roman  one,  but  another — who 
daily  visited  their  brethren  scattered  through  the  world ;  and  when 
Grod  bestowed  him  on  them,  they  received  from  him,  with  great  devout- 
ness,  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  Besides  this  priest,  who  was  without  the 
tonsure,  they  knew  of  no  other,  nor  did  they  acknowledge  any  other 
sacrament  than  his  absolution.  Thus  we  find  in  this  sect,  as  in  that  at 
Orleans,  the  consciousness  of  a  fellowship  extending  through  different 
countries.  By  their  priest  they  doubtiess  meant  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
formed  the  invisible  bond  of  this  fellowship,  and  bestowed  on  them  the 
inward  cleansing  from  remaining  sin,  and  the  inward  consecration  of 
tiie  divine  life.  This  inward  working  of  the  divine  Spirit  stood  to  them 
in  the  place  of  all  sacraments.  As  they  refused  to  know  of  any  other 
priest  tiian  this  inward  one,  so  they  refi6ed  to  know  of  any  other  sac- 
rament than  that  which  this  inwaid  priest  imparted.  This  sect  reject- 
ed marriage.  The  married  persons,  admitted  among  them,  were  ever 
after  to  live  together  in  spiritual  fellowship  alone.  If  all  men  followed 
tlie  same  rule,  they  behoved  the  human  race  would  be  propagated  in  a 
spiritual  manner,  and  cease  to  inherit  a  perishable  nature.  As  they 
probably  ascribed  the  fact  of  the  union  of  the  soul  and  a  material  body 
to  a  fall,  so  they  looked  upon  the  end  of  life  as  a  purification  from  that 
which  is  foreign,  freedom  from  sense,  penitence.  Their  life  was  to  be 
a  life  of  prayer,  and  of  rigid  abstinence,  with  the  relinquishment  of 
earthly  possessions.  The  sufferings  to  which  they  were  exposed  on 
account  of  their  doctrines,  they  etjcountcivd  cheerfully,  coiLsidering 
them  as  means  of  exj/iatiii;;  siuH  coniiniltrd  before  and  in  the  present 
life,  and  of  thus  prcf)aring  IImmu  to  rrturn,  ]>urifiod,  into  the  society  of 
the  higher  world  of  opiritH.     Tluwo  tlMMH-foro  who  were  deprived  of  ite 
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privilege  of  dying  as  martyrs,  died  cheerfully  under  sel^inflicted  ttr 
tures.i 

The  archbishop  despatched  a  party  of  soldiers  to  ihe  fortress,  and 
thus  succeeded  in  getting  a  number  of  these  sectarians  into  his  hands. 
He  caused  them  to  be  conveyed  to  Milan.  There,  contrary  as  it  is 
said  to  the  archbishop's  will,  the  prisoners  were  led  to  the  stake,  sod 
it  was  left  to  their  choice,  either  to  bow  before  a  cross  erected  on  the 
spot  and  confess  the  CathoUc  faith,  or  to  die.  Some  chose  to  do  tk 
former ;  but  the  majority,  placing  their  hands  before  their  fiEkces,  plunged 
into  the  flames. 

Though  most  appearances  of  this  sort  are  to  be  traced  to  an  impnbe 
derived  from  sects  which  originated  in  ihe  East,  yet  we  find  indicat»His 
of  heretical  tendencies  that  are  to  be  traced  to  other  quarters.  We 
ought  not  to  be  surprised  to  learn  that  ihe  revived  study  of  the  ancient 
Latin  authors  in  the  ninth  and  particularly  in  the  eleventh  century 
called  forth  in  many  an  antagonism  of  the  cultivated  understanding  to 
the  dominant  church  doctrine  and  engendered  many  opinions,  which 
were  regarded  as  heretical.  Probus,  a  man  of  the  ninth  century,  who 
in  the  monastery  of  Fulda  had  occupied  himself  a  good  deal  with  these 
studies,  and  afterwards  became  a  priest  at  Mayence,  found  it  di£ScaIt 
after  meeting  with  so  much  that  was  good  in  these  writers  to  conceire 
how  the  better  class  among  the  heathen  should  all  be  damned,  espe- 
cially where  by  no  fault  of  their  own  they  were  deprived  of  the  oppor 
tunity  of  coming  to  faith  in  the  Redeemer.*  He  was  inclined  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  effects  of  Christ's  redemptive  sufferings,  and  of  his 
descensus  ad  inferos,  extended  also  to  the  better  class  among  the  hea- 
then. And  if  with  this  view  he  united,  as  it  seems  that  he  did,  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  the  whole  would  probably  shape  it- 
self somewhat  after  the  same  manner  as  the  view  which  was  afterwards 
entertained  by  Zwingli,  that  in  the  divine  decrees  of  predestination  are 
embraced  all  those,  who  before  they  have  had  opportunity  of  hearing 
anything  about  the  gospel,  give  tokens  in  the  development  of  their 
moral  nature,  of  that  agency  of  the  divine  Spirit,  that  preparatoiy 
grace,  without  which  nothing  good  can  be  done.  Now  had  it  not  been 
the  good  fortune  of  this  Probus  to  be  connected  with  a  man  of  so  mild 
and  liberal  spirit  as  the  abbot  Servatus  Lupus,  he  might  easily  have 
been  stigmatized  as  a  heretic  for  expressing  such  an  opinion.  Thus  it 
was  reported  of  a  grammarian,  Bilgard  of  Ravenna,  belonging  to  the 
first  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  who  had  been  much  occupied  with 
such  studies,^  that  evil  spirits  haimted  him,  in  the  shapes  of  VirgD, 
Horace,  Juvenal ;  and  that  beguiled  by  their  influence,  he  had  taught 

*  Just  as  wc  find  that  the  Catharists  of  a  mors  tna,  o  mors,  morsus  tuus  ero,  inferne. 

later  period  starved  themselves  to  death  Ilosea  13:  14. 

(the  endiini),  and  poisoned  themselves.  ^  Worthy  of  notice  is  what  Glaber  Ra- 

'  Servatus  Lupus  says  of  him  (ep.  20):  dolph  says  (II.  12.):   Sicut  Italis  semper 

Ciceronem  et  Virp^lium  caeterosque  opi-  mos  fuit,  artcs  ncgligere  cactcras  (therefore 

nione  ejus  probatissimos  viros  in  electorura  to  ncji^lect  also  the  study  of  the  sacred 

collegium  adraittat,  ne  frustra  Dominus  Scriptures,  and  of  the  church  fiitliers)  illam 

sanguinem  fudcrit  et  in  inferno  otium  tri-  (Grammaticam)  scctari. 
verit,  si  verum  sit  illad  propheticum :  ero 
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iriaiiny  tblngs  contraxy  to  the  Catholic  fidth,  holding  that  those  ancient 
anftors  were  to  be  believed  in  everything.  In  this  tale,  where  &ct  is 
mi-wbodd  up  with  Able,  it  is  impomble,  to  be  sore,  to  separate  with  cer- 
ar  ittnty  the  truth  from  the  fiction.  But  we  may  hold  it  as  extremely 
•«  r  probable,  that  this  Bilgard  had  been  led  by  his  ardent  study  of  the  an- 
::  dent  autiiors,  and  by  his  fondness  for  them,  to  embrace  many  opinions 
^»  considered  as  heretical ;  and  on  this  account,  he  was  condemned  to 
.  y  death.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Glaberius  Rudolph,  it  would  be 
^  necessary  to  suppose,  that  the  predilection  for  paganism  had  given 
birth  at  the  same  time,  to  similar  heretical  tendencies  throughout  Italy, 
j.r  and  in  Sardinia ;  Boxd  he  informs  us  that  the  individuals  accused  of 
^,  these  tendencies,  were  some  of  them  beheaded,  while  others  died  at 
.1  the  stake.^  But  it  is  quite  possible,  tiiat  this  writer  had  not  clearly 
'■'  discriminated  the  heretical  appearances,  and  that  we  must  suppose  such 
^,  to  be  here  meant  as  had  proceeded  from  the  oriental  influence.^  Since 
\'^  the  oriental  sects  spread  from  tiie  Greek  church  to  Italy,  and  from 
1  thence  to  France,  the  Netherlands  and  Germany ;  so  they  may  have 
,^  spread  also,  in  another  direction,  firom  Italy  to  Sardinia,  and  so  onward 
, ;    to  Spun. 

I        Already  in  the  preceding  volume,  we  cited  examples  of  half-witted 
"    enthusiasts,  who  found  followers  among  the  rude  populace  in  France. 
This  was  the  source  of  another  opposition  to  the  church.     An  exam- 
^    pie  of  the  same  kind  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
m  the  person  of  an  individual  by  the  name  of  Leuthard,  who  appeared 
'    ^ong  the  country  people  of  Chalons^ur-Mame,  if  we  may  rely  with 
^     entire  confidence  on   tiie  report  of  Glaber  Budolph.3     From  the 
accounts  ^ven  of  him,  he  woidd  seem  to  have  been  a  man  who  united 
enthusiasm  with  a  naturally  dogmatic  understanding,  fond  of  speculat- 
ing, according  to  its  own  narrow  views,  on  divine  things  —  a  psycholo- 
^cal  phenomenon  of  no  rare  occurrence.     Once,  exhausted  with  toil, 
he  fell  asleep  in  the  field,  where,  as  he  imaged,  he  had  a  miracu- 
lous vision.     Returning  home,  he  informed  his  wife  that,  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  gospel,  he  must  separate  from  her.^    After  thiB,  he  went 
to  a  church  to  pray ;  and,  finding  there  a  cross  and  an  image  of 
Christ,  demolished  them  both.     Not  certainly  out  of  spite  to  Chris- 
tiamiy ;  for  he  himself  apjpealed  to  tiie  sacred  Scriptures ;  but,  most 
probably,  because  he  imagbed  he  saw  in  them  something  that  savored 
of  idolatry.    He  gave  out  that  he  acted  in  this  case  by  a  special 

*  Plures  pCT  Italiam  tempore  hujas  pes-  if  the  case  were  so,  that  oriental  rather  than 

tiferi  dogmatis  reperti  qoique  ipsi  ant  gla-  pagan  doctrines  are  here  meant    Perhaps 

diis  ant  incendiis  perierunt              ^  Glaber  Bndolph  took  no  pains  to  distin- 

'  In  the  case  of  Sardinia,  we  might,  if  guish  the  different  heretical  appearances } 

Glaber  Rudolph's  storj  is  correct,  suppose  and  he  may  have  confounded  with  others 

with  Gieseler,  that  there  was  here  a  reic-  of  an  earlier  date  those  which  had  pro- 

tion  of  paganism ;  for  as  we  learn  from  the  ceeded  from  the  oriental  sects  — for  how  is 

letters  of  Gregory  the  Great,  paganism  it  possible  to  suppose  that  pagan  doctrines 

maintained  its  ground  in  this  isUnd  lonffer  could  get  admittance  into  Spain  more  than 

diaa  elsewhere.    But  when  he  sajs,  that  elsewhere? 

persons  from  Sardinia  spread  these  false  'II.  11. 

doctrines  in  Spain,  partem  populi  in  Hispar  *  Quasi  ex  praecepto  evangelio  fedt  di- 

nia  cormmpentes,we  must  assuredly  believe,  vortium. 
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difiiic  rovdiition,  and  he  was  believed  hj  tl 
couiiirv  jH'ijj.lo.  llo  toM  tlic  jxfople  they  wei 
pay  lyilii  J  to  the  chiin-h  i  ttml,  in  support  ol 
tceliiii'-iiv  i.f  ihi.'  Scriptures.'  Yet  he  is  sale 
aanitf  iiwx,  that  the  testimony  of  the  Scrip 
ecivnl  uii  ;iU  Muhjfcts ;  that  the  prophets  ha 
whiWi  luTo  prulitahle,  and  euuie  which  could 
bish<>]>  <!^')'iiiii  anerwanlB  succeeded  in  undo 
hisi  uiilil  uii'l  jii-udout  course  ivius  our  esteem. 
as  a  muijiac,  and  ^ivo  himself  no  further  c< 
latter.  "U  tiiidiiig  himself  i3esert«il  by  liis  fol 
ID  hy  uiu'iiti'Kis  projects,  threw  Itimself  into  a 

There  arc  inuiiy  jiarticulars,  however,  in 
Mcite  di'ulit.  It  is  strange,  that  in  these  t 
tumul  uimiii^  the  country  peojtlc,  who  must 
least  in  )>ur[.  and  who  «ii9  able  to  perceive  th 
That  the  sacivd  Scriptures  taught  and  the  p 
chun-!i.  lie  must  hiive  received  a  translatiou 
of  tlie  Seriiitures  into  tlie  vernacular  tongue 
then  be  ii"  Uui^i-r  uudcrstood  by  the  people 
posi'ii.li',  iii'Soed,  that,  with  a  koowledge  of  the 

Sersi'ii  iiuiy  liavo  united  partly  the  suggcstio 
crslaiidiii^,  —  no  rare  tiling,  even  where  th( 
tual  bulaiiee,  —  and  ]>artly  an  entfauaastic  ii 


thut  I  -.V, 

mic  suit.'! 
vertv'l. 


'  dt.-iapi  minted  ambition,  and  partly  i 
■.  Hut  it  is  iK>s3ible.  also,  that  we 
il.'fnl  ri-]iret!entati"n  of  facts  ;  and 
■  \,.-.w  lii.'1-u  brought  a'wiit  by  the  I 
vi'r.'rti'iited  by  his  eneniics  as  an  at- 
iiiciiiln'ivd,  that  it  was  by  means  of 
iLU'.-f  wore  difTust'd  among  laymen,  a 
.itcaiice  in  the  ilistriet  of  Cliiilnns^si 
nuirriage  tie,  iiy  the  supposed  com: 
1  tlur  sign  of  the  cross  and  to  imaj;c 
'.  all  tlii^  Is  in  ])erfei:t  harmony  wit 
liiiLee  it  remains  to  be  tpiestionei 
ill  l/iU  appearance  a  murk  of  their  ii: 
■J.  the  nimlu  of  piiicedui-e  against  fa 
rwd.  tliat  it  was  BvKinthic  despotism  wh 
euftiiviii;^  C'lnviftion  by  the  faggot  and  tlie 
chiiivli  iiad  Mri-iiially  iWchircd  itself,"  though 
tency  "f  pnTicipli'fi,  op|xi3ed  to  sneh  a  priiced 
tion  111'  fiipital  ininishiiients  to  heretics.  Bu 
age  fimiid  no  i.inii.slniieiit  tot)  severe  for  those 
godlivs  iiatia^i^  ;  and  the  clergy,  in  this  cai 
curivnt  iif  t!.e  tiiueH  ;  and  from  common  pmi 
of  the  eci.-U-siastical  law,  which  was  also  supp 
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7}  ,take  of  confounding  together  the  difierent  positions  of  the  Old  and 
-■  New  Testaments.     The  fanatical  fiiiy  of  the  people  having  been  once 
^  aiotised  against  heretics,  and  an  abstemious  life  having  come  to  be 
-■   regarded  as  a  characteristic  mark  of  heretics  who  sprung  from  oriental 
-J   Beets,  those  men  who  dbtinguished  themselves  by  the  rigid  severity  of 
=.   Uieir  lives  were  extremely  liable  to  incur  the  opprobrium  of  heresy ; 
.   niBomuch  that  a  writer  of  these  times  could  say,  that  a  pallid  face 
V   was  looked  upon  by  the  people  as  a  sure  sign  of  heresy,  and  that 
many  good  Catholics  had  fallen  victims,  with  heretics,  to  tiie  blind 
,-    foxy,  of  the  mob.^    There  was  one  man,  however,  who  stood  manfully 
forth  against   the  unchristiwi  spirit   of  the  times,  Wazo,  bishop  ot 
liege,  who  lived  till  the  year  1047.     He  belonged  to  that  better 
.    dass  of  bishops,  who  devoted  themselves,  with  a  truly  earnest  and 
imwearied  zeal,  to  tiie  good  of  their  flocks.    Ho  may  stand  beside 
Theodore  Studita,  and  Peter  Damiani,  as  a  representative  of  the 
genuinely  Christian  spirit,  in  contradistinction  to  the  prevailing  princi- 
jjes.     Wlien,  during  the  spread  of  these  fiJse  teachers  in  the  diocese 
of  Chalons-sur-Mame,  his  opinion  was  asked  respecting  the  proper 
mode  of  proceeding  with  such  persons,  he  gave  the  following :  Though 
such  doctrines  must  be  condemned  as  unchristian,  yet,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  our  Saviour,  who  was  meek  and  humble  of  spirit,  who  came 
not  to  strive  or  to  cry,  Matth.  12:  19,  but  rather  to  endure  shame 
and  the  death  of  the  cross,  we,  too,  are  bound  to  bear  with  such  men. 
The  parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares  teaches  us  what  should  be 
done  with  such  persons,  according  to  the  will  of  our  compassionate 
Lord,  who  condemns  not  sinners  at  once  but  waits  with  long-su£fering 
for  their  repentance.     By  the  servants,  who  were  for  instantly  pulling 
up  the  tares  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  are  to  be  imdcrstood  over- 
hasty  priests.     Our  Lord  here  recommends  to  them  patience  towards 
iheir  erring  neighbors ;  especially  since  they  who  belong  toKiay  to  the 
tares,  may  to-morrow  be  converted,  and  bring  forth  good  fruit.     "  And 
let  us  beware  ourselves  —  says  Wazo  to  the  bishops  —  lest  while  we 
think  of  exercising  justice,  by  inflicting  punishment  on  the  wicked, 
we  may  be  counteracting  the  purposes  of  Him,  who  wills  not  the  death 
of  the  sinner,  but  seeks,  by  patience  and  long-sufiering,  to  bring  them 
back  to  repentance.     Let  tiiese  men  be  reserved,  then,  to  the  last 
harvest  of  the  great  Master  of  the  house  ;  as  we  ourselves  also  must 
wait  for  his  sentence  with  fear  and  trembling ;  for  the  Almighty  God 
can  make  those  who  now  fight  against  us  on  the  high  way  of  the 
Lord,  occupy  in  that  heavenly  country  even  a  higher  place  than  our- 
selves.    We,  bishops,  ought  certaiidy  to  remember,  that  we  did  not 
receive,  at  our  ordination,  the  sword  of  secular  power ;  and,  therefore, 
'  that  we  did  not  receive  finom  Ood  any  vocation  to  slay,  but  only  the 
ycibation  to  make  alive."    He  then  declared,  that  they  had  nothing  to 

'  See  the  Gesta  cplscoporam  Leodien-  said :  Eos  solo  pallore  notarc  haercticos, 

nnm,  published  by  Martenc  and  Durand,  quasi   quos    palfere  constaret,  haercticos 

in  the  CoUectio  amplissima  T.  IV.  c.  50,  esse  certum  esset  sicque  per  errorem  simul- 

where,  concerning  the  praeceps  Frandge-  ^ue  fnrorem  eomm  plerosque  vere  Catho- 

nttmin  rahies  cMdis,  anhelare  solita,  it  is  licomm  foisse  aliqoando  interemptos. 
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do  but  to  exclude  such  persons  from  the  commanion  of  tiie  churdi, 
and  to  secure  others  fit>m  being  infected  by  their  doctrines.  The 
genuinely  Christian  spirit  here  expressed,  was  transmitted  downward 
in  the  church  of  liege ;  for  it  was  nothing  else  that  moved  the  canoo- 
ical  priest  of  this  church,  who  wrote  Waaso's  life,  to  protest  so  ea^ 
nestly  as  he  did  apainst  the  execution  of  the  false  teachers  at  Goshur,! 
a  proceeding  which  he  denounced  on  the  authority  and  by  the  example 
of  Martin  of  Tours.» 

'  See  p.  592,  note.  rem  tatari  TelimiiB,  sed  quia  hoc  in  drrinii 

'  See  Vol.  II.  p.  712.    Haec  dicimoB—    legibns  nnsqoam  sancitom  non  approbue 
says  he,  L  c.  c.  61 .  f.  902.  —  non  quia  erro-    monstremna. 
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Abbo,  abbot  of  Fleury,  404,  470. 

Abderrhaxnan  IL  Arabian  calif,  338. 

Achmed  Ibn  Foszlani,  315,  n.  3. 

Axetpo  iroirfTa,  201. 

Adalbero,  bishop  of  Metz,  411. 

Adalbero,  archbishop  of  Bheims,  368. 

Adalbero,  bishop  of  Laoiif  404,  n.  3. 

Adalbert,  Markgrave  of  Toscana,  366. 

Adalbert,  of  Bremen  or  Hamborg,  326. 

Adalbert  of  Prague,  322,  332. 

Adalbert  of  Ma&debure,  325. 

Adaldag,  archbishop  of  JEbmbuig  and  Bre- 
men, 291. 

Adalhard,  abbot,  272. 

Adalhard,  abbot,  273. 

Adalward,  bishop,  293. 

Adam,  canonical  of  Bremen,  293. 

Adelaide,  empress,  374. 

Adelard,  abbot  of  Corbie,  449,  n.  S. 

Adelbert,  Prankish  errorist,  56.  Opposed 
to  churches  dedicated  to  apostles,  57. 
Opposed  to  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  57. 
Kespect  paid  to  him,  58.  A  prajer  of 
his,  58.    His  arrest,  60.    final  fate,  63. 

Adelman,  bishop  of  Brescia,  502,  N.  3. — 505. 

Ademar  of  Angouleime,  593,  n.  1. 

Adeodat,  (Dicadonn6),  593. 

Adeodatus,  pope,  193. 

Adoptianism,  its  author,  156.  Acconnt  of 
the  doctrine,  159.  Its  opponents,  163. 
Its  condemnation  at  Begensbuig,  165. 
At  Frankfort,  on  the  Main,  165. 

Adoptio,  156  — 159. 

Advocati,  101.  n.  4. 

Aeneas,  bishop  of  Paris,  567. 

Aftemach,  81. 

Agatho,  pope,  194. 

Aggerhuus,  a  charitable  foundation,  298, 
n.  2. 

Agil,  among  the  Bayarians,  38. 

Agnes,  empress,  396. 

Agno€tism  of  Felix  of  Urgelis,  1 58  -^  168. 

Afobard,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  168. — 35L 
His  zeal  against  the  corruption  of  the 
dergy,  428.  Against  the  too  artificial 
psaunodj,  428.  His  book  concerning 
images,  428.  Against  the  Tempestarios, 
429. 

Aerestius,  39,  n.  2. 

Anito,  bishop  of  Basle,  453. 

Aidan,  bishop  of  Northumberland,  21.  His 


conduct  with  respect  to  the  difference  in 
the  time  of  celebrating  Easter,  23. 

Aix  la  chapelle,  diet  at,  415. 

Albrich,  79. 

Alcuin,  abbot,  his  advice  with  regard  to 
theOouTersion  of  the  Saxons,  76.  War- 
nings addressed  to  Charlemagne,  77. 
Advice  with  regard  to  the  mission 
amongst  the  Avares,  82.  Opposed  to 
the  punishment  of  death,  103.  Against 
the  punishment  of  those  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  an  asjlum,  105,  N.  1.  On  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  papacy,  121.  Bis 
view  of  tribunals  over  the  pope,  122. 
Zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the  predicato- 
rial  office,  123.  Of  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  125.  On  pilgrimages,  131.  On 
the  festival  of  All  Saints,  134.  Events 
of  his  life,  153.  Master  of  the  schola 
Palatina,  154.  Improves  the  Latin  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  155.  Master  of  the 
school  at  Tours,  155.  His  death,  156, 
His  stand  asainst  Adoptianism,  165. 
His  proposal  for  the  refutation  of  Felix, 
167.  His  part  in  the  composition  of  the 
libri  carolini,  235,  n.  4. 

Alexander  11.,  pope,  395. 

Alfred  the  Great,  467. 

Alphanus,  archbishop  of  Salerno,  399,  n. 
4. 

Alubert,  73. 

Alvaras  of  Cordova,  340 — 343. 

Amalarius  of  Metz,  428. 

Amandus,  episc.  regionar.  in  Ghent,  40. 
Among  tiie  Slavonians,  41.  Becomes 
bishop  of  Maestricht,  41. 

Amnio  of  Lyons,  490. 

Amund,  Swedish  King,  292. 

Anastatius,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  116,  n.  2. 

Anastasius,  disciple  of  Maximus,  191. 

Anastasius  IL,  Greek  emperor,  196. 

Anastasius,  patriarch  or  Constantinople, 
209. 

Anathema,  1454. 

Andrew,  King  of  Hungary,  335. 

Andrew  (Andreas),  biographer  of  Ariald, 
389,  n.  3. 

Anegrey,  30. 

Angelarius,  disciple  of  Methodius,  320,  n.  S. 

Anglo  Saxons,  in  Britain.  10.  Their  con- 
version, 12.    See  Augustin,  Britain. 

Anna,  Greek  princess,  wife  of  Wladimir, 
329. 
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Anscliar  (Anf^gar),  monk,  272.  His  edu- 
cation, 272.  His  visions  and  longing 
after  the  missionary  calling,  274.  His 
labors  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  275. 
Sent  by  Lewis  the  Pious  to  pope  Gregory 
IV.,  277.  Labors  in  Sweden,  284.  His 
death,  287. 

Ansegis,  archbishop  of  Sens,  366. 

Ansclm.  archbishop  of  Lucca,  393.  chosen 
pope  (Alexander  H.),  395. 

Ansfrid,  archbishop  of  Nonantula,  553,  n.3. 

Anvenis,  monk,  326. 

Anthropomorphism,  443. 

Anthropology  in  the  Western  church,  553. 

AvTtipuvTjTTit;,  213,  n.  2. 

Apocrisiarii,  117. 

Apologeticns  martyrum  of  Eulogius.  343. 

Apologies  for  Christianity  against  Moham- 
medanism. 

Arabians,  religious  condition  of,  in  the 
time  of  Mohammed,  84. 

Archicapellani,  109. 

Archdeacons,  their  great  authority.  111. 
Laws  in  relation  to  them,  111,  u.  2. 

Ardgar,  missionary  in  Sweden,  28a 

Aremst,  595. 

Arevurdis,  or  children  of  the  Sun,  587. 

Apyaovratf  266,  n.  2. 

Argaum,  256. 

Ariald,  preaches  against  the  corruption  in 
Milan,  390.    Assassinated  at  Milan,  398. 

Arians,  their  actinty  among  the  newly 
converted  nations,  5,  n.  1. 

Amo,  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  among  the 
Avnros.  82. 

Amolph  of  Carinthia,  320. 

Amulph.  archbishop  of  Orleans,  369. 

Arnulph,  bio<,^raphcr  of  Ariald,  390,  n.  2. 

Arras.  Sect  there,  597.  Their  doctrines, 
597.  Synod  ojjrainst  them,  598.  Their 
re-appcarance,  599. 

Artabasdus,  usurper,  214. 

Ascelin,  monk,  510,  n.  1. 

Asceticism  among  the  Lish  monks,  21  — 
30. 

Asser  of  Sherburne,  468. 

AffTUToi,  265. 

Asvlums,  104. 

Atfcinfranians,  sect,  592. 

Atto,  bishop  of  Vercelli,  labors  to  improve 
the  church  constitution,  411.  Against 
the  corrupt  manners  of  the  clergy,  469. 
Against  judgments  of  God,  450.  His 
writings,  469. 

Augustin,  abbot  in  Home,  among  the  An- 
glo Saxons,  U.  Made  a  bishop,  14. 
Archbishop,  15.  His  primacy  m  the 
English  church,  16.  Seeks  to  form  a 
union  with  the  ancient  British  church,  16. 
His  death,  18. 

Aurelius,  fanatic,  341. 

Autbert,  monk,  275. 

Avares  (Huns)  planting  of  Christianity 

amonj;  them,  82. 
Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienne,  his  labors  among 
the  Burgundians,  4  —  5.    On  the  conse- 
ciation  of  the  churches  of  heretics,  5,  n. 


4. — 8,    n.    5.  —  9,  B.   1.     Opposed  U 

judgments  of  God,  130. 
Aymar,  reformer  of  Monachism,  418. 
Azymites,  584. 


Baanes,  6  (iVTap6^^  head  of  the  Panliciins, 
250  —  266. 

Bangor,  10. 

Bar^uies,  see  Philippicus. 

Bardas,  uncle  of  Michael  IIL  His  treit- 
ment  of  Ignatius,  558. 

Bardo,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  446,  n  1. 

Bartholomew  of  Crypta  Fcrrata,  376. 

Basilius  II.,  Greek  emperor,  580. 

Basilius  Maccdo,  Greek  emperor,  568, 
Position  taken  by  him  in  the  controro^ 
sies  betwixt  the  Greek  and  Western 
churches,  568. 

Basilius,  of  Caesarea,  541,  n.  5. 

Basilius,  teacher  of  the  Bogomiles,  591,  n.  2. 

Bavaria,  planting  of  Christianity  in,  S8. 
Heretical  doctrines  taught  there,  38. 

Beatus,  opponent  of  Adoptianism,  163. 

Bedc,  venerable,  on  the  Scottish  modks,  23. 
Events  of  his  life,  152—153. 

Bela,  King  of  Hungary,  335. 

Belitza,  first  seat  of  a  bishopric  in  Mon- 
via,  315. 

Benedictus  Biscopius,  abbot,  118,  n.  1. 

Benedict  of  Aniana,  abbot,  167. 

Benedictus  Levita,  deacon  at  Mentz,  350. 

Benedictus,  Polish  monk,  334. 

Benedict  of  Aniane,  reformer  of  mona- 
chism, 414. 

Benedict  VI.,  pope,  330,  n. 

Benedict  IX.,  (Theophylact),  pope,  375. 

Benedict  X.,  pope,  387.' 

Benefices,  disposal  of  church,  400. 

Berenga  II.,  Italian  king,  367. 

Bercngar  of  Tours,  502.  His  efforts  in 
behalf  of  science,  470  —  503.  His  edu- 
cation, mode  of  teaching  and  controver- 
sies respecting  the  Ix)rds  supper  (comp 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper).  503.  De- 
velopment of  his  doctrine,  521. 

Berengarians,  515. 

Bergen,  district  in  Norway,  298. 

Bemo  of  Burgundy,  reformer  of  monach- 
ism, 417. 

Bemrieder,  canonical  priest  381  — 382. 

Bemward,  bishop  of  Hildcshcim,  408.  n.  % 

Bersetkers,  301. 

Bertha,  queen  of  Kent,  II. 

Bertha,  wife  of  Robert  of  Prance,  374. 

Bible,  study  of  the,  125. 

Bobbio,  34. 

Bohemia,  spread  of  Christianity  in,  3^1. 

Bogomiles,  590. 

Bogoris,  Bulgarian  prince,  308. 

Bolcslar  the  Cruel  of  Bohemia,  32S 

Boleslar  the  Mild,  322. 

Boniface,  father  of  the  German  church,  hii 
origin  and  education,  46.  His  first  jour 
ney  to  Friesland,  46.  In  Utrecht  snd 
Borne,  47.     In   Thuringia,  47.    With 
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Wfllihrard  of  Fnnecht,  47.  In  Hessa 
and  ThurinsiA.  47.  In  Rome,  47.  His 
confc5.<ion  of  fnith.  onlinjuioa  mod  oaifa. 
48.  I)o>i;.Tiof  hi<nii*?!«%n,49.  Hi«  lahofs 
corapareil  with  tho?e  of  sbe  Iri«h  mi55ion- 
aries,  49.  Boniface  in  Thnrinsi*.  50.  Char- 
acter an(J  success  of  tuj  Libon.  31.  His 
care  to  provi'ltf  for  religion.*  instnictioa, 
52.  His  preaching  and  scndr  of  the 
Scriptures,  52.  His  cdTorts  to  promote 
spiritual  rnlture.  53.  Hiii  opponents,  53. 
lus  scruples  of  conscience  in  respect  to 
holdinfjT  intercourse  with  <nch.  S4.  Boni- 
face in  Rome  and  Bavaria.  55.  His  in- 
"  fluence  with  Charieraa^e  and  I^piiL  55. 
His  foundation*  of  bishopries  and  arranje- 
ment  with  reqrard  to  syno'l*.  56.  His 
report  on  Adelbert,  57.  His  conduct 
towards  him,  60.  Boniface  not  a  worker 
of  miracles.  60.  Boniface  on  Clement, 
61.  On  the  hindrances  to  marriaee 
arising  from  the  relation  of  ^rod-parents, 
61.  His  controversy  with  \1r^lius,  63. 
His  plainness  of  speech  towards  pope 
Zacharias,  64.  Boniface  strives  to  give 
a  fixed  organization  to  the  German 
church.  64.  Boniface  appointed  to  the 
archicpiscopate  without  a  particular  dio- 
cese, 65.  His  quarrel  with  the  bishop  of 
Cologne.  65.  n.  4.  His  labors  in  behalf 
of  the  mission  amoni^  the  Frieslanders. 
65.  Boniface  deposes  Gewillieb  bishop 
of  Mentz,  66.  Wishes  to  make  Lull 
archbishop,  70.  Anoints  the  major-domo 
Pepin  as  kinjr.  69.  His  solicitude  for 
the  Enj^lish  charch,  69.  His  letter  to 
Pulrad,  70.  His  quarrel  with  Hildegar 
bishop  of  Co!o;2jne.  71.  Boniface  in 
IMesland,  his  martvnlom  there,  72.  His 
opposition  to  martial  service  by  the  cler- 
gy, 102.  A^inst  the  abuse  of  the  rights 
of  patronage,  110,  n.  3.  His  influence 
in  promoting  the  chtmge  of  relations  be- 
tween the  Frank  and  the  Romish  church- 
es, 119.  On  chan;;:cs  in  tlie  system  of 
chureh  penance,  137,  n.  1. 

Boniface  IV,  pope,  134. 

Bonosus,  whether  iiis  doctrines  were  spread 
amoni;  the  Bavarians  ?  38. 

Boruchtiarians,  44. 

Borziwoi,  duke  of  Bohemia,  321. 

Bozo,  monk,  324. 

Bregenz,  34. 

Bremen,  bishopric  there,  81. 

Britain,  seminaries  for  Christianity  and 
Cliristian  education,  10  —  29.  Corruption 
of  the  clergy  there,  10.  Anglo  Saxon 
Heptarchy,  11.  Relation  of  the  ancient 
church  there  to  the  new  chureh  among  the 
Anglo  Saxons,  16.  Condition  of  the 
church  there  at  the  time  of  Augustin's 
dcatli,  18.  DilFerences  betwixt  the  Brit- 
tanico- Scottish  and  the  Anglo  Saxon 
Frankish  (Romish)  churches,  23. 

Bmnehault,  33. 

Bruno,  bishop  of  Segni,  389,  n.  2. 

Bruno,  bishop  of  Toul  (Leo  IX.),  378. 


Bolcraria.  spre*-!  of  Christianity  in,  307. 
Baio^uie*.  Hun^rarian  prince.  33*X 
Bnrban;.  55. 
Burjuniians.  their  c*'»aversion  and  .\rian- 

i<m.  4.    Photinian  doctrines  among  them, 

39. 


Catialous.  bishop  of  Parma  (Honorins  XL), 
396. 

Caesaritt«,  bishop  of  Aries,  4. 

Calliniee.  244. 

Calliopas.  Exareh,  187  — 188. 

Camaldulensians,  419. 

Cambray.  sect  in.  597.    See  Arras. 

Canonical  life  of  the  clersry.  106. 

Canonization  of  Saints,  447. 

Canterbury-,  archbishopric  of,  11  — 16. 

Canute  the"  Great.  290.  Goes  to  Rome,  290. 
Zealous  for  Christianity.  290. 

Capitula,  107,  n.  I.     Ruralia.  110. 

Capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  on  the  ad- 
mission of  free-men  into  the  spiritual 
order,  97,  n.  3.  On  admission  oi  slaves 
into  the  monastic  order,  101,  n.  1.  On 
the  participation  of  the  clergy  in  the 
affairs  of  war,  101.  On  the  treatment 
of  persons  sentenced  to  death  who  took 
refuge  in  asylums,  104.  On  Stmis^  107, 
n.  6.  On  attendance  upon  parochial 
worship,  109,  n.  1 .  Against  areh-dcacons 
taken  from  the  laity,  111,  n.  2.  On  ec- 
clcMjistical  language,  128,  n.  5.  Against 
divination  and  amulets,  129,  n.  1.  Against 
consulting  the  Scriptures  for  oracles  129, 
n.  7.  On  judgments  of  God.  l:K>,  n.  5. 
On  external  work-*,  131.  Against  the 
worship  of  new  saints,  133.  Against 
vagabond  penitents,  140. 

Carlwas,  Paulician,  587. 

Cardag,  Ncstorian  mis<i(marv.  89. 

Cardinal,  signilication  of  the  title,  387,  n.  7. 

Carthwig,  Hungarian  bishop,  333,  n.  2. 

Cassiotlorus,  151,  n.  1. 

Castle-priests,  109. 

Catenae,  169. 

Catharists,  590. 

Catholicus,  589. 

Celibacy,  made  valid  by  Hildcbmnd,  388. 

Chapter  of  cathedral,  origin  of  the  title, 
107. 

Charibert^  King  of  the  Pranks,  94. 

Charlemagne  endeavors  to  convert  the 
Saxons,  78.  Assigns  to  missionaries 
their  spheres  of  lal>or.  79.  Proixwcs  to 
make  Hamburg  a  metroijolitan  see,  84. 
Restores  free  ecclesiastical  elections,  95. 
His  oniinances  with  reganl  to  general 
assemblies,  96.  On  the  Judicature  of 
bishops,  105,  n.  4.  Founds  the  Frank 
empire  in  Italy,  120.  His  coronation  as 
cmiMjror,  120.  His  disposition  towards 
the  pofws,  121.  Increases  the  territorial 
possessions  of  the  Romish  church,  12S. 
Procedure  with  roganl  to  I/eo  1 11^  1S2. 
A  zeidous  promoter  of  preaching,  188. 
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Procares  the  publicAtion  of  a  homilia- 
rium,  wliich  he  .accompanies  with  a  pre- 
face,  126.  Approves  of  judgments  of 
God,  130.  A  zealous  promoter  of  learn- 
ing, 154.  His  proceedings  with  regard 
to  Adoptianism,  165.  An  opponent  of 
the  II.  Niccne  council,  237.  See  capitu- 
laries, Libri  Carolini. 

Charles  Martel,  maj.  dom.  45  —  47.  54 
—  55. 

Charles,  duke  of  Lothnringia,  368. 

Charles  the  Bald,  of  Fnnice,  promotes  the 
sciences,  461—485,  497. 

Chazars,  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea,  315. 

Childebcrt,  king  of  the  Franks,  his  law, 
554.    Against  idols,  9. 

Childeric  III.,  king  of  the  Franks,  68. 

Chilpcric,  king  of  the  Franks,  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  9!.  n.  1.  His  com- 
plaints of  the  power  of  the  bishops,  101. 
n.  3. 

China,  Nestorians  spread  Christianity  in, 
89. 

Chozil,  son  of  Parvis,    317. 

Chosru  Parovis,  king  of  the  Persians,  84. 

Chramnus,  104,  n.  2. 

Chrodegang  of  Metz,  on  the  admission  of 
bond-men  into  the  spiritual  order,  98  — 
101.  founder  of  the  canonical  life  of 
the  clergy,  his  rule,  106.  On  preaching, 
123.  A  zc.ilous  promoter  of  church- 
pnalmody,  128. 

Chrj'sostom,  421. 

Chun'h,  in  relation  to  the  State,  91  — 105. 
Considcrc*!  as  a  representative  of  God, 
92.  Inlluencc  of  the  Frank  nionarchs 
in  it  growing  out  of  their  power  of  ap- 
pointing bi&hops,  91 .  Laws  of  the  churcn, 
influence  of  tlie  State  upon  them.  94. 
Exemption  of  the  church  from  State 
burdens,  97.  Protects  slaves,  100.  Its 
possessions,  101  — 122.  Insecurity  of 
Its  landed  estates,  101.  Taxation  of^  101. 
Influence  of  the  church  on  administra- 
tion of  justice,  102.  Asylums,  104.  /«- 
lemal  ortjawzation  of  the  church,  106  — 
123.  Church  visitations,  107.  Franh'sh 
church,  image-worship  in  it,  234.  Par- 
ticipation of  this  church  in  the  image- 
controversies  under  Charlemagne,  234. 
GretJ:  church,  state  of  learning  in  the, 
169.  Influence  of  monachism  in  it,  169. 
Diale<'tic-mystical  tendency  in  it,  169. 
Imnge-worsnip  in  it,  201.  Romish 
church,  efl^orts  to  enlarge  its  authority, 
113  —  115.  Relation  to  the  English 
church,  118.  To  the  Prankish  church, 
118.  Image- worship  predominant  in  it, 
234.  Its  participation  in  the  image-con- 
troversies, 234.  Extension  and  limita- 
tion of  the  church  in  the  fourth  perio<l, 
271  —345.  Relation  of  the  church  to 
tlie  State,  400  —  414.  Internal  organi- 
zation of  the  church,  408.  Western 
church  456  —  530.  Its  participation  in 
the  controversies  of  the  Greek  church, 
551—553.     Greek  church,    530  —  551 


Its  relation  to  the  LAtin  chnrcfa.  553— 
586.    See  the  Table  of  Contents. 

Chorch  penance,  performed  priyatelj,  131 
Instmctions  with  regard  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  it,  137.  Fecaniaiy  fines  is- 
troduced,  138.  Scyercr  kinds  dT  pe 
nance,  140.  Church  penance  in  the 
fourth  period,  450 — 453. 

Church  offices,  filling  of  them,  400  —  408l 

Chnrch-psalmody,  in  the  Frankish  chnidi 
improved  by  Pipin,  1 27.  Remodelled  bj 
Charlemagne,  1 28.  Infloence  of  Gregoiy 
the  Great  on  it,  142.  Agobord  of  Lyons 
zealously  opposed  to  it,  428. 

Church-consdtution,  History  of  it  in  die 
fourth  period,  346  — 425. 

Church  vessels,  profaned  by  the  iconodasts, 
217. 

Church  discipline,  136. 

Church  language,  how  the  XAtin  came 
graduallv  to  l>e  recognized  as  sneh,  127. 

Church  bailiifs,  101,  n.  4. 

Church  elections,  amon^  the  Franks,  93. 
Laws  against  interfering  with  the  frn* 
dom  of,  94.  Restored  by  Charlemagne^ 
95. 

Claudius  of  Turin,  429.  Accused  of  Ari- 
anism  and  of  Adoptianism,  430.  His 
doctrine,  431.  His  biblical  commenti- 
ries,  432.  Opposed  to  pilgrimages  and 
to  die  worship  of  saintP,  433.  Accused 
as  a  heretic,  439.    His  death,  439. 

Clement  II.,  pope,  378. 

Clement,  archbishop  of  Balgaria,  320,  n.  2 
Uis  labors  in  Bulgaria,  320,  n.  2. 

Clement,  opponent  of  Boniface,  60.  On 
the  authority  of  the  church-fathers  and 
of  councils,  on  the  marriage  of  bishops, 
60.  On  the  hindrances  to  marriage  as 
customarily  received,  61.  On  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  descent  to  Hades,  61. 
On  predestination  and  restoration,  62. 
Last  events  of  his  life,  63. 

Clerici  acephali,  413. 

Clotaire,  II.,  94. 

Clotilda,  6. 

Clovis,  king  of  the  Sabian  Franks,  his  con* 
version,  8.    Its  influence.  9, 

Codex  canonum,  360. 

Coll)ein,  299. 

Colmann,  bishop  of  Northumberland,  24. 

Columba,  abbot  among  the  Picts.  10. 

Columban,  abbot,  missionary  among  the 
Fnmks,  29.  His  rule,  30.  His  contests 
and  difl^cnlties,  32.  On  synods,  32.  His 
contests  with  Brunehault  and  Thierri 
n.,  of  Burgundy,  33.  His  banishment, 
33.  At  Tuggen,  34.  At  Bregenz,  founds 
Bobbio,  34.  His  conduct  towards  the 
Romish  church,  34. 

Comgal,  10. 

C-ommunion  of  infants,  496. 

Compositiones,  52,  n.  6  — 137. 

Constans,  Greek  emperor,  his  edict,  ricof 
Ttfi  TricreuCi  184. 

Constantia,  queen  of  France,  595. 

Constantine  the  Great,  first  creates  a  comt- 
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,  109,  n.  1.    Deeds  of  gift  forged 

name,  122. 

tinus,  PogonatnSf  Greek  emperor, 

tinus  Copronymus,  Greek  emperor, 
Said  to  have  been  opposed  to  the 

ip  of  Mary  and  of  the  saints,  218. 

y  of  the  monks,  opposed  to  relics, 

rotionists,  221.  Opposed  to  i^eo- 
222. 

tinus  the  younjrer,  Greek  emperor 
the  guardianship  of  Irene.  224. 

tinus  (Silvanus),  head  of  the  Fau- 

»,  247. 

tinas,  pope,  197. 

tinus,  bishop    of  Nacolia,    203 — 

tinus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 

Executed,  222. 

tinus  philosophufl  (Cyrill),  315. 
tinus  Monomachus,  583. 
m,  among  the  Bavarians,  40. 
,  Irish  (an.  456).    On  wives  of  the 
',  53,  n.  6.     I.  at  Orleans  (an.  511). 
tnsecration  of  the  churches  of  he- 
5,  n.  4.     On  admission  to  the 
lal  order,  97,  n.  3.    Against  oracles 

from  the  sacred  Scriptures,  129. 
tpaona,  (an.  517),  6,  n.  4.  On  pro- 
1  of  slaves,  100,  n.  8.  II.  at  Or- 
(an.  533).  On  oblations  in  behalf 
cides,  102,  n.  4.  At  Clermont  (an. 
on  ecclesiastical  elections,  93,  n. 
I.  at  Orletinsy  (an.  538),  on  the  in- 
ia,  93.  IV.  at  Orleans,  {tui.  541), 
J  abuse  of  rights  of  patronage,  110. 

V.  at  Orleans,  (an.  549),  on  ex- 
unication  of  masters  who  break 
j?^ord,  100,  n.  8.  On  ecclesiastical 
ms,  92,  n.  4.  On  care  for  prison- 
}5.  At  Paris,  (an.  557j,  on  cccle- 
•al  elections,  93.    At  Xaintes,  (an. 

on  account  of  the  deposition  of 
itus  of  Xaintes,  94.  II.  at  Braga, 
72),  on  church-visitations,  107.  At 
r«,  (an.  578),  on  oblations  in  behalf 
cides,  102,  n.  4.  Against  super- 
I,  129,  n.  1  —  129.  ni.  at  Toledo, 
>89),  on  judges  attending  the  as- 
ies  of  ^bishops,  105,  n.  2.  At 
m,  (an.  601),  on  diflferences  in  the 
sh  church,  1 7.  Frank  council,  (an. 
on  diversity  in  ecclesiastical  usages, 
Frank,  (an'  613),  for  the  spread  of 
tianity,  38.  V.  at  Paris,  (an.  615), 
Be  ecclesiastical  elections,  94.  At 
\s,  (an.  630),  on  archpresbytera  from 
ly  order.  111,  n.  2.  IV.  at  Toledo, 
;33),  on  admission  to  the  spiritual 

98.  On  the  care  of  the  bishops 
le  people,  105.  On  tonsure  —  on 
leacons.  111,  n.  1.  At  Constantino- 
)v.  evdti^.  in  behalf  of  the  iK^eaic, 

At  Rome,  the  Lateran,  (an.  648), 
St  Monothcletism,  186.  CabHonen- 
1.  650),  on  private  chapels,  109,  n. 
S.  at  ToUdo,  (an.  655),  on  rights  of 


patronage,  110.    Pluirense,  (an.  664),  24, 
n.  1.    At  Merida,  (an.  666),  on  episcopal 
delegates  to    councils.   111,  n.   1.     At 
Hartford,  (an.  673),  25.    VI.  ecumenical 
III.  at  CoiLstantinople,  I.  Trullan,  (an. 
580),  on  the  opposite  views  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  churches,  193.     Quinisextum, 
n.  Trullan,  at  Constantinople  (an.  691 
or  692),  196.    XVI.  at  Toledo,  (an.  693), 
on  the  authority  of  kings,  96.    On  the 
punishment  of  those  who  attempt  suicide, 
102,  n.  4.    XVII.  at  Toledo,  (an.  694), 
on  the  transaction  of  affairs  of  church 
and  state  in  public  assemblies,  97.     At 
Soissons,  (an.    744),    on    Metropolitans, 
65,  n.  2.    At  Cbvoshovp,  (an.  747),  for 
the  reformation  of  the  Knglish  church, 
70.      On  church  visitations,   107.      On 
qualifications  of  the  clergy,   126.     On 
good  works,  138.     CEcumoliical  at  Con- 
stantinople, (an.  754),  against  the  worship 
of  images,  214.    At  Rome  against  Adel- 
bcrt,  58,  n.  2 — 59.  n.  1.    (Ecumenical 
at  Constantinoj)l€,  opened,  (an.  786),  229. 
Disturbances    at  this    time,    229.    Re- 
moved to  Nicea,  230.    At  Frankfort  on 
the  Main,  (an.  774)  against  Adoptianism 
165.     Against  the  worship  of  images, 
243.     At  Aix,  (an.  799),  on  Felix  of 
Urgellis,  167.    At  Rofiie,  (800)  to  decide 
on  the  matter  of  Leo  III.  122.    VI.  at 
Aries,  (an.  813)  on  patronage,  110.    On 
the  number  of  festivals,   133.    Against 
private  masses,  136.    II.  at  CJialons,  (an. 
813),  on  schools,  126.    On  pilgrimages, 
131.    On  libclli  poenitentialcs,  137,  n.  2. 
On  right  penitence,  139,  n.  5.    On  ex- 
ternal worKS,  139.    On   the  divine  for- 
giveness of  sins  and  priestly  absolution, 
139.    II.  At  Rheitns,  (an.  813),  on  the 
homilaria,  176,  n.  1.    III.  at  Tours  (an. 
813),  on  the  homilaria,  127,  n.  1.    At 
Aix,  (an.  813),  confirmation  of  the  rule 
of  Chrodegang  of  Metz,  107.    At  Con- 
stantinople, (an.  691),  II.  Trullan  (comp. 
vol.  III.)  557.    At  Forum  Julium,  (an. 
791),  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
555.    At  Aix,  (an.  809),  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  555.    At  Constanti- 
nople, (an.  815),  a^inst  the  worship  of 
images,  540.    At  Paris  (an.  825)  on  the 
use   of  images,  551.     At   Mcntz,  (an. 
847),    on  penance,    451.     On    sermons 
necessary  m  order  to  religious  instruc- 
tion, 425.    At  Chiersy,  (an.  849),  against 
Gottshalk,  478.    At  Paviu,  (an.  850),  on 
the  anathematized,  454.    On  the  use  of 
oil  in  the  case  of  the  sick,  449.    Against 
the  clerici  acephali,  413.    At  Cordova, 
(an.  862),  against   fanatics,    342.     At 
Chiersy  (an.  853),  against  the  doctrine 
of  Gottshalk,  492.    At  Pavia  (an.  853), 
on  the  doctrine  of  parochial  worship, 
412.    At  Valence,  (an.  855),  against  the 
synod,  (an.  853),  at  Chiersy,  492.  Against 
judgments  of  God,  449.    On  the  main- 
tenance of  the   right  of  ecclesiastiail 
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elecrions,  400.  On  religious  instruction, 
426.  At  Langres  and  ISavoniers,  (an. 
859),  on  the  toumling  of  schools,  426. 
At  Constiintitto/de,  (an.  859),  against  Ig- 
natiiui,  561.  At  CoustatUino/tte,  (an.  861 ), 
against  Ignatius.  563.  At  lioinCy  (an. 
863).  aguiiist  Photins,  Khodould  and 
Zacharius,  565.  At  Soissofts,  (an.  863), 
against  the  bi^iliop  Kothad,  358.  At 
Ais^  M(tz  and  AW/-,  (an.  863),  on  tlie 
unlawful  nmrriage  of  Lothaire  of  Loth- 
aringia  with  Waddrade,  354.  At  Con- 
stant i  no/ »le,  (an.  867).  against  the  adlie- 
rents  of  Photius,  568.  At  liume,  (an. 
868),  again.<t  Photius,  569.  At  Constan- 
tint)}dt\  (an.  869),  against  those  who  held 
to  two  souls  in  man's  nature,  559,  n.  3. 
On  the  patriiurchate  of  Photius  and  of 
Ignatius,  569.  At  Ihnzi,  (an.  871), 
against  Hinkmar  of  Laon,  364.  At 
Constantinople^  eighth  oecumenical,  (an. 
879),  on  the  patriarchate  of  Photius, 
576.  On  the  pretension.s  of  the  pope  to 
Bulgaria,  577.  On  the  choice  of  patri- 
arch, on  the  general  adoption  of  the 
Nicene  creed,  577.  At  Rouen,  (an.  879), 
on  church  attendance,  426.  At  Trodey, 
(an.  909),  on  the  decline  of  monachiiim, 
416.  At  /iVi//ie,  (an.  968),  against  pope 
John  Xn,  367.  At  Meinis,  fan.  991), 
against  John  XV.,  369.  At  Mnson^  (an. 
995),  against  Gcrbert,  373.  At  lUmms, 
(an.  996),  again>t  Gerbcrt,  374.  At 
Sc/ifjfnstadf.  (an.  1020),  against  the  abuse 
of  rijjlits  of  patronage,  413.  At  aS^//- 
gensttidt,  (an.  1022),  on  penance,  453. 
At  Orleans  (an.  1022),  against  the  sects 
there,  598.  At  Arras,  (an.  1025), against 
tlie  sects  there,  598.  At  Camhniu,  (?), 
against  the  sects  there,  598.  At  Linwi- 
sm,  (an.  1031),  on  the  employment  of 
the  interdict,  454.  At  Rome,  (an.  1050), 
against  Berengarius,  507.  At  Vercelli, 
(an.  1050),  against  Berengarius,  507. 
At  Pan's,  (l).  against  Berengarius,  509, 
n.  4.  At  Mantua,  (an.  1052),  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  papal  judicatiu'e, 
385.  At  Tours,  (an.  1054),  against 
Berengarius,  510.  At  Ixomc.  (an.  l059), 
against  Berengarius,  512.  On  the  elec- 
tion of  pope  by  the  Cardinals,  387.  At 
Oshorn,  (an.  1002).  and  at  Mantua,  (an. 
1064),  on  the  recognition  of  Alexander 
II.  as  pope,  396.  At  Poictkrs,  (an.  1076), 
against  Berengarius,  518. 

Court  priests.  108—  109. 

Crecentius,  Koman  usurper,  422. 

Crimea,  spreiul  of  Christianity  in,  315. 

Cultus.  Christian,  122—  140. 

Cunihcrt,  bi-^hoj*  of  Turin,  383. 

Cuthbert.  archbishop  of  Canterbnr}',  70. 

C\7>haras,  monk,  307. 

Cyrill,  Sl.'i. 

Cynis,  bishop  of  Phasis.  becomes  patriarch 
of  Alexandria.  177.  His  compact  ^^'ith 
the  Egyptian  Monophysitcs,  178. 


D 


Dagobert,  king  of  the  Frankfi,  40. 

Dalen,  Norwegian  province,  298. 

Damasins  II.,  pope,  378. 

Dambrowska,  wife  of  Miesco,  330. 

Damiani,  bishop  of  <.>stia.  reformer  of  tbe 
papacy,  379.  Opposed  to  the  scrriis 
of  the  clergy  in  war,  385.  Dcfendi  m- 
flagellation,  451. 

Daniel,  bishop  of  Winchester,  47.  Hb 
advice  to  Boniface  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligious instruction,  52. 

David,  Ncstorion  bishop  for  ChimL  89. 

Decani,  108. 

Defensores,  113. 

Demetrius,  deacon  at  Constantinople,  S19. 
n.  1. 

Denmark,  Willihrord  in,  45.  Spread  of 
Christianity  in,  271  — 277. 

Deoduin  of  Liege^  .509. 

Descensus  Christi  ad  inferos,  common 
view  of  this  doctrine,  —  views  of  O- 
ment.  61. 

Desiderius,  56,  n.  5. 

Desiderius,  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,375,n.4. 

Detwig,  Hessian  prince,  47. 

Dcynoch,  abbot  of  Bangor,  1 7. 

Dicuil,  monk  from  Ireland,  300,  n.  1. 

Dierolf,  Hessian  princ*e,  47. 

Dies  natalis  invicti  solis,  294. 

Diocesan  union,  107. 

Dionysius  Areo]>agita,  466.  Inflnenccof 
the  writings  under  his  name,  1 69.  Their 
genuineness  disputed  and  defended,  170. 
Diffusion  of  liis  mirings,  467. 

Dionysius  Exiguus,  346. 

Doctrine  of  the  Trinity-,  Mohammed  op- 
posed to.  86.     Chilperic  on  the.  91,  n.  I. 

Dorstatum  (Wykte  Duerstaile).  275. 

Drahoipim  (Drogomir)  Bohemian  prin- 
cess, 322. 

Drontheim,  in  Norway,  298. 

Druthmar,  intcq>retcr  of  {Scripture,  458. 

Dungal,  439. 

Dunstan,  arehbishop  of  Canterbury,  zeal- 
ously contends  against  the  corruption  of 
tlie  clergy,  411 — 468.  Kcforms  the 
clergy  in  England.  469. 

Dyotheletism,  181.  Dominant  in  Rome 
and  Africa,  185  — 186.  Iti?  triumph  and 
estal)lishment  as  an  article  of  faith,  195. 


E. 


Eadbald,  king  of  Kent,  idolater,  18.  Con- 
verted, 19. 

Easter-festival,  difference  in  the  observance 
of,  23. 

Ebbo,  (Eppo),  Wcndian  ])rie<t.  326. 

Ebbo,  arebliisbop  of  Khcinis,  271.  278. 

Eberhard,  of  Friuli,  475. 

Eboracum,  (York),  arcbhishopric,  16. 

Edwin,  king  of  Northumberland,  his  con- 
version and  death,  19,  20. 

Egbert,  43. 

Egbert,  archbishop  of  York,  154. 
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bbot  of  Prum,  497,  xl  1. 
)ishop  of  Schonen,  293. 
uder  the  Mohammedans,  88. 
:  T^f  Triorewf,  180. 
(Albert)  master  of  the  school  at 
153. 

f  Malmesbnry,  469. 
iclesiastic,  575. 
41,  42,  448. 

as,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  156.  His 
)ver8y  with  Migetias,  157,  n.  1. 
her  aathor  of  Adoptianism?  158. 
)iiduct  in  this  controversy,  164.  His 
to  Alcuin.    On  the  Bomish  church, 

s,  bishop  of  Xaintes,  94. 
wife  of  Canute  the  Great,  29a 
in,  in  Bavaria,  39. 
ch,  Hungarian  prince,  334. 
king  of  Sweden,  292. 
I,  progress  of  the  Christian  church 
467—469. 

Ewts,  (sect).    See  Euchites. 
lishop  of  Utrecht,  65,  72. 
as,  104,  n.  1. 

dus,  of  Ticinum,  28,  n.  3. 
us,  regionarius,  48. 
IIS,  oecumenicus,  115. 
)5. 

t,283. 

Jd,  biographer  of  Ariald,  390,  n. 
s  in  Milan,  398. 
Lrmenian  bishop,  257,  n.  4. 
/hristianity  there,  16.    Suppression 
18. 

d  king  of  Mercia,  69. 
•t,  king  of  Kent,  11. 
Id,  bishop  of  Winchester,  408,  n.  1. 
stes  the  canse  of  schools,  469. 
t,  of  Othma,  opponent  of  Adoptian- 
63. 

3t,  doctrine  of  the,  494  —  530. 
),  (sect),  589.    Their  origin,  590. 
Docctic  doctrines,  590.    Different 
s  among  them,  590. 


IS,  pope,  190. 
18  IL, 


pope,  551. 
us,  disciple  of  Severin,  26,  n.  27, 
2. 

s,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  115. 
8,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  340,  343. 
s  Bruno  of  Angers,  516. 
IS,  abbot  of  Luxeuil  among  the 
ians,  38.    Among  the  Waraskians, 
2. 
aunication,  454. 


F. 


gia-Saga,  307. 

lands,  spread  of  Christianity  in  the, 

,  bishop  of  Rhejii,  4. 
ishop  of  Urgellis.    Probable  author 
ioptianism,   158.    Whether  umd 
the  writings  of  Theodore  of  Bfop- 
a  1  158.  His  defence  of  Christiuiitj 

OL.  ni. 


against  Mohammedanism,  159.  Contends 
against  the  confounding  together  of  the 
predicates  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ, 

159.  In  what  sense  is  Christ  called  Son 
of  God  and  God  ?  159.  Idea  of  adoption, 

160.  His  appeal  to  Scripture,  160. 
Whence  according  to  him  the  dvTifie^ia- 
Toaic  TQv  Iwofmruv'i  161,  n.  2.  Opposed 
to  calling  Mary  the  mother  of  God ;  on 
baptism,  163.  Agnoetism,  163.  Character 
of  Felix,  165.  He  recants  at  Regens- 
burg  and  Rome,  165.  His  defence  of 
hin^lf  against  Alcuin,  167.  His  view 
of  the  church,  166.  Felix  in  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle,  167.  Placed  under  the  oversight 
of  the  archbishop  of  Lyons,  168.  His 
death  and  posthumous  works,  168. 

Fermentarians,  584. 

Festival,  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the 
Greek  church.  Fest  purificationis  M»- 
riae  in  the  Western  church,  133.  Assum- 
tio  Mariae,  134.  Circumcision  of  Christ, 
134.  Feast  of  St  Michael,  134.  Dies 
natalis  apost  Petri  et  Pauli,  134.  John 
the  Baptist,  134.  Natales  Andreae,  Be- 
migii  et  Martini,  134.  Festival  of  saints, 
134.  Festivals  on  the  consecration  of 
churches,  134.  Of  all  saints,  134.  Jol 
or  Tule  festival  in  honor  of  the  Sun-^od 
Fre^  in  Norway,  the  Dies  natalis  invicti 
Soils  of  the  Scandinavian  races,  294. 
Day  of  the  death  of  Olof  tiie  thick  ( Jnlj 
29th  1033)  general  festival  of  the  north- 
em  nations,  299.  Festival  of  orthodoxy 
{iravifyvptf  t^  dfy^odo^ia^)  in  the  Greek 
churdi,  549. 

Flora,  enthusiast,  339. 

Florence,  controversies  there,  397 — 400. 

Floras  of  Lyons,  489.  Against  Scotus  £ri- 
gena,  489. 

Fontenay,  30. 

Fosites*land,  see  Helgoland. 

France,  progress  of  Christianity  in. 

Franks,  the  Salian,  their  conversion,  6. 
Renovation  of  the  church  among  them,  9. 

Fredegis,  church-teacher,  460. 

Frederic,  cardinal,  683. 

Freisingen,  40,  55. 

Freyr,  Sun-god  in  Norway,  302. 

Frideburg,  pious  widow,  282. 

Fridolin,  monk,  37. 

Friedrich,  bishop,  300. 

Friedrich,  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino  (Stephen 
IXl,  887. 

Frieslanders,  planting  of  Christianity 
among  the,  40, 44. 

Frondafion,  302,  n.  1. 

FroUent  of  Senlis,  508,  n.  1. 

Fradegard,  monk,  496. 

Fulbert,  bishop  of  Cambray,  405. 

Fulbert,  bishop  of  Chartros,  470.  ffis  ef- 
forts to  promote  science,  470,  502. 

Fulco,  bishop  of  Amiens,  420. 

Fulda,  monastery,  founded  by  Sturm,  74. 
Threatened  by  the  Saxons,  75.  Plriyi- 
leges  of  this  monastery,  75. 

Fulgentins  of  Rnspe,  5,  n.  2, 474. 
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Grallus  in  Bregcnz,  34.  Founds  St  Gallen, 
36.    Dies  in  the  castle  of  Arbon,  37. 

Ganzbert  (Simon),  bishop,  277. 

Gebhard,  bishop  of  Eichstadt  (Victor  11.) 
386. 

Gebuin,  bishop,  604. 

Gregnacsius,  head  of  the  Paulicians,  249. 
His  trial  at  Constantinople,  249. 

Geilanc,  wife  of  Duke  Gozbert,  38. 

Geisa,  Hungarian  prince,  331. 

Gteisniar,  demolition  of  the  oak  there,  51. 

Gtencsius,  532,  n.  4. 

Gentiliacum,  assembly  there,  234. 

Georgius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Ad- 
vocates Dyothcletism,  194. 

Gerald,  papal  legate,  518. 

Gerald,  Count  of  Aurilly,  444. 

Gierbert,  master  of  the  cathedral-school  at 
Rheims,  470.  Stands  forth  against  John 
XII.,  371.  His  efforts  to  promote  science, 
470,  n.  3.  See  his  views  of  the  Lord's 
supper. 

Gerhard,  bishop  of  Florence  (Nicholas  11.) 
887. 

Gerhard,  president  of  the  sect  in  Montfort, 
600. 

Gerhard  I.,  archbishop  of  Arras  and  Cam- 
bray,  407. 

Gerhard  U.,  of  the  same,  599. 

Germanus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
friend  of  images,  203.  Advocates  Mon- 
otheletisni,  303,  n.  3.  His  reasons  in  fa- 
vor of  image-worship,  204.  His  transac- 
tions with  Constantino  of  Nacolia,  205. 
His  letter  to  Thomas  of  Claudiopolis, 
206.     Resigns  his  office,  209. 

Germany,  spread  of  Christianity  in,  25  — 
38. 

Gerold,  bishop  of  Mentz,  66. 

Gervin,  ablwt  of  Centulum,  419. 

Grewillicb,  bishop  of  Mentz,  66. 

Gildas,  10,  n.  4.     On  a.Hceticism,  21,  n.  1. 

Gisela,  wife  of  Stephen  of  Hungary,  234. 

Gislemar,  monk,  276. 

Gissur,  302. 

Glaber  Rudolph,  monk  of  Cluny,  377,  n.  1 
—  603. 

Glossa  onlinaria,  458. 

Goar,  hermit,  28. 

Goda,  304. 

Godalsncius,  62.  n. 

Godehard.  bishop  of  Hildcsheim,  408,  n.  3, 
446,  n.  i. 

Gorasd,  disciple  of  Methodius,  320,  n.  2. 

Goslar,  sect  there,  592,  n.  4. 

Gottfridof  Tours,  516. 

Gottshalk,  founder  of  the  Wend  empire, 
325. 

Grottshalk,  monk,  472.  His  doctrine,  474. 
Kabanus  Maurus  opposed  to  him,  473, 
475.  His  defence  of  himself,  477.  De- 
clared a  false  teacher,  478.  His  death, 
480. 

Gozachin,  515,  n.  6. 

Gozbert,  Duke,  38. 


Gracetian,  377. 

Greek  church,  progress  of  the,  89 — 91. 

Greenland,  spread  of  Chris^tianity  in.  307. 

Gregorius,  governor  of  Frascati,  424,  n.  L 

Gr^ory  of  Tours  on  Clovis,  6.  n.  2.  Oi 
l£utin  of  Tours,  7.  n.  I,  132.  His  l^ 
count  of  fanatics,  56,  n.  5.  His  resistance 
to  Chilperic,  91,  n.  1. 

Gregory  the  Great,  zealoas  for  the  cohtct- 
sion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon«,  1 1 .  His  prit- 
ciples  with  regard  to  conversion,  13.  His 
warnings  directed  to  Augustin,  14.  Od 
miracles.  14.  His  judinnent  with  regard 
to  the  diversity  of  churrh-cu.':toins,  to 
idolatrous  temples  and  seasons  of  festi- 
val, 15.  Founds  arelibislioprics  in  Eng- 
land, 16.  Ascribes  to  himself  soverei^ 
power  in  the  Western  chirrch,  16.  His 
letter  to  Ethelbert,  22,  n.  1.  Seeks  to 
abolish  abuses  in  the  bestowment  of  ben- 
efices among  the  Franks.  94.  His  con- 
troversy with  the  emperor  Maurice,  97. 
On  admission  to  the  spiritual  order,  97, 
n.  2.  His  reasons  for  the  manumission 
of  slaves,  100.  His  manifold  activity, 
112.  His  conduct  towards  princes,  113, 
n.  1.  His  pains  to  support  the  autboritr 
of  the  Romish  church,  113.  His  proced- 
ure with  Matalis  of  Salona,  114.  On  the 
use  of  Scripture,  115.  Recognizes  the 
equal  dignitv  of  bishops,  115.  His  con- 
troversy with  Johannes  vj?<Trfrr^f,  115. 
Exercises  supreme  judicial  authority  in 
Spain,  118.  His  relations  with  the  Prank- 
ish church,  119.  Friend  to  the  notions  of 
a  magical  influence  connected  with  the 
Lord's  supper,  135.     Eventii  of  his  life, 

141.  His  influence  on  church-psalmodv, 

142.  His  zeal  for  preaching.  142.  His 
regida  pastoralis,  142.  Influence  of  An- 
gustin  on  him,  143.  Hi.>i  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination, 144.  On  the  relation  of 
grace  to  free-will.  144.  His  treatment 
of  ethical  science.  His  moralio,  148.  On 
love  and  tlie  canlinal  virtues,  148. 
Against  mere  opus  opcnitura,  149.  On 
false  humility  and  truthfulness,  150.  On 
the  relation  of  "  reason"  to  "  faith,*-  150. 
On  the  ancient  literature,  150.  The  com- 
mentary on  the  book  of  Kings  ascribed 
to  him,  150,  n.  7.  On  image- worship, 
198,  199.  His  transactions  with  Screnus 
of  Marseilles,  199. 

Gregory  II.,  pope  47, 48,  65,  n.  4.  His  let- 
ter to  Leo  the  Isaurian,  210. 

Gregory  III.,  pope,  on  the  mission  of  Bon- 
iface, 48.  n.  4.  Creates  him  archbishop, 
65. 

Gregory,  abbot,  his  first  acquaintance  with 
Boniface,  72.  In  Friesland,  73.  His 
death,  74. 

Gregory,  bishop  of  Neo-Caesarea,  231. 

Gregory,  governor  in  Africa,  184. 

Gregory,  archbishop  of  Syracuse,  558. 

Gregory  IV.,  pope,  352. 

Gregory  V.,  pope,  374.  Banishment  •fid 
restoration. 
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Gregory  VT.,  (Gratian),  pope,  377. 
Gregory  VII.,  pope,  518. 
Grimkil,  English  ecclesiastic,  291. 
Gualbert^  abbot  of  Vallambrosa. 
Gudbrand,  (Gudbrandalen),  298. 
Guido,  archbishop  of  Milan,  393. 
Guitmuud  of  Aversa,  529,  n.  3. 
Gundobad,  king  of  the  Bargundians,  5,  n. 

2.    Defends  judgments  of  God,  130. 
Gundobald,  429,  n.  4. 
Gnndulf,  founder  of  a  sect  in  Arras,  597. 
Gunild,  wfe  of  Ilarald  Blaatand,  288. 
Gunthcrt,  monk,  479. 
Gilnther,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  356. 
Guntram,  king  of  the  Franks,  119,  n.  1. 
Gurm,  king  of  Denmark,  288. 
Gylas,  Hungarian  prince,  330. 

H. 

Hacon,  prince  of  Norway,  293. 

Hadeby,  (Slcswic),  275.* 

HadcU)od,  bishop,  275. 

Hadrian,  abbot,  25.  152. 

Hadrian  I.,  pope,  on  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
man see,  120,  n.  1.  His  warnings  ad- 
dressed to  Charlemagne,  121,  n.  4.  On 
gifts  of  Constantine,  1 20,  n.  1 .  Zealous 
ror  church-psalmody,  1 28.  On  the  Apos- 
tolical decree,  166,  n.  6.    Conduct  in  the 

•  image-controversy,  227.  Sends  a  letter 
in  reply  to  the  libri  Carol ini,  to  Charle- 
magne, 243. 

Hadrian  II.,  pope,  361.  Contends  for  the 
recognition  of  the  Pscudo-Isidorean  de- 
cretals, 361.  His  position  to  the  Greek 
church. 

Haimo  of  Halber«tadt,  458. 

Halinardus,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  377,  n.  1. 

Halitgar,  archbishop  of  Cam'bray,  272.  Di- 
rections respecting  penance,  137.  On 
penance  and  time  of  penance,  140. 

Hallr  of  Sido,  308. 

Hamburg,  Central  point  of  Northern  mis- 
sions, 277.    Destroyed,  278. 

Hanno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  396. 

Harald  Krag,  prince  of  Jutland,  271.  Be- 
comes a  Christian  and  is  banished,  275. 

Harald  Blaatand,  king  of  Denmark,  suc- 
cessor of  Gurm,  288.  Becomes  a  Chris- 
tian, 288.    Banished  by  his  son,  290. 

Hari,  Horic's  governor,  286. 

Heligoland,  Willibrord  there,  45,  Liudger, 
planter  of  Christianity  there,  79. 

Henry,  archbishop  of  Kavenna,  307,  n.  2. 

Heniy  I.,  of  Germany,  288. 

Henry  III.,  of  Germany,  377. 

Hcnrj'  IV.,  of  Germany,  396. 

Henry  II.,  of  France,  507. 

Heraclius,  Greek  emperor,  conquers  the 
Persians,  84.  His  formulary  of  union 
for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  Monophy- 
sites  with  the  Catholic  church,  176.  See 
his  edict  kK^eatc  ryg  TzicfTEuq. 

Herard,  bishop  of  Tours,  426. 

Heribald,  of  Anxcrrc,  497. 

Hcribert,  ecclesiastic,  595. 


Heribert,  archbishop  of  Milan,  600. 

Heridac,  priest,  271. 

Herigar,  of  Laub,  501. 

Herigar,  (Hergeir),  276. 

Herluin,  abbot  of  Bee,  400,  n.  4. 

Hermanuus  Contractus,  592,  n.  4. 

Hermits  in  Italy,  418. 

Hiallti,  of  Iceland,  302. 

Hierotheus,  monk,  330.  

Hildebrand,  monk,  (Gregory  Vll.j,  379. 
Friend  of  Gregory  VI.,  380.  His  jour- 
ney to  Rome,  381.  His  efforts  to  pro- 
mote a  reformation,  382  —  384.  Made 
sub-deacon  of  the  Romish  church,  386. 
See  Gregory  VU. 

Hilduin,  of  St.  Denis,  466. 

Hinkmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  358,  401. 
His  pastoral  instructions,  427.  His  view 
of  image-worship,  440.  His  controversy 
with  Gottshalk,  478—480. 

Hinkmar,  bishop  of  Laon,  364. 

Ilolum,  episcopal  see  in  Iceland,  306. 

Homiliaria,  the  ancient  falsified,  126.  That 
of  Paul  the  Deacon,  126. 

Honorius,  pope,  in  favor  of  Monotheletism, 
179.    Anathematized,  195. 

Honorius  II.,  pope,  396. 

Horae  canonicae,  106. 

Horic  I.,  king  of  Denmark,  277. 

Horic  II.,  his  successor,  285. 

Hugo  of  Flavigny,  518,  n.  2. 

Hugo  of  Langres,  506. 

Hugo  Capet,  king  of  France,  368. 

Hugo,  reformer  of  monachism,  418. 

Humbert,  Cardinal,  518. 

Hungary,  spread  of  Christianitj  in,  330— 
335. 

Hunns,  see  Avares. 


r)n-Wahab,  on  China,  89,  n.  4. 

Iceland,  spread  of  Christianity  in,  300 — 306. 

I(iia(Ida),  278. 

Ignatius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  558. 
His  ongin,  558.  Controversy  oetween 
the  Greek  and  Rom.  churches  respecting 
his  patriarchate,  569. 

Ignis  purgatorius,  135. 

Ignis  Sacer,  408,  n.  1. 

Igur,  Russian  grand  Prince,  327. 

Ildefonsus,  Spanish  bishop,  581,  n.  3. 

Images,  superstitious  use  of  them  in  the 
Greek  church,  200.  As  sponsors  at 
baptism,  201.  Images  specially  wor- 
shipped, 201. 

Image-controversies,  197  —  243.  General 
participation  in  them,  197.  In  the  time 
of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  202  —  214.  Of 
Constantine  Copronvmus,  214  —  223. 
Of  Leo  IV.,  223  —  224.  Of  Constan- 
tine the  younger  and  Irene,  224  —  233. 
Participation  of  the  Western  chnrch  in 
them,  233  —  243.  In  the  Greek 
532  — .543. 

Image-worship,    gradual   origin 
Gregory  the  Great  on,  199.    Tm\ 
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church,  200.  Beaction  against  the  ex- 
travat^ance  of,  201.  In  the  Romish 
church,  233.  In  the  Frank  church,  233. 
Com  hatted  hy  Agohard  of  Lyons,  428. 
By  Claudius  of  Turin,  433.  Views  of 
Jonas  of  Orleans,  439.  Of  Walafirid 
Strabo,  440. 

Ina,  English  king,  on  punishment  in  the 
church  of  criminals  who  took  refuge 
there,  104. 

Indiculus  luminosus  of  Alvar,  343. 

Indulgcncies,  origin  of,  52,  n.  6  — 138. 

Infant  baptism,  496. 

Inge-Olofson,  Swedish  king,  291. 

Interdict,  454. 

Interstitia,  93. 

Ion,  Irish  bishop,  307. 

lona  St.,  10. 

Irene  Greek  empress,  friend  of  images,  her 
character,  223.  Obtains  the  govern- 
mcnt,  224.  Favors  monachism,  225. 
Her  efforts  to  promote  image-worship, 
225. 

Ireland,  Seminary  of  Christian  culture, 
10.  Monasteries  in  that  island,  10  — 
29—43.. 

Isaac,  martyr,  339. 

Isidore,  biimop  of  Hispalis,  his  writings, 
151. 

Isidore  of  Pelusuim,  abbot,  his  judgment 
respecting  the  holding  of  slaves,  99. 

Isleif,  305. 

Israel,  bishop,  460,  n.  6. 

Italy,  orders  of  monks  in,  418  — 420.  Pro- 
gress of  Christianity  in,  469. 

Itzehoe,  272. 

Ized,  Caliph,  203,  n.  1. 


Jabdallaha,  Nestorian  missionary,  89. 

Jacob  Amund,  Swedish  king,  292. 

Jacob,  Thondracian,  588.  Ilis  doctrine, 
589. 

Jaroslaw  (Yaroslaw),  Russian  prince,  330. 

Jeremiah,  archbishop  of  Sens,  552. 

Johannes,  bisliop  of  Costnitz,  36. 

Johannes  Eleemos}-nariu8,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  on  the  treatment  of  slaves, 
99. 

Johannes  vrjcTevTrjc^  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, 115. 

Johannes  III.,  pope,  119,  n.  1. 

John  of  Damascus,  defence  of  Christianity 
against  Mohammedimism,  88.  His  doc- 
trinal manual,  169  — 197.  His  origin, 
206,  n.  3.  His  opposition  to  tales  of 
dragons  and  fairies,  207,  n.  1.  His  dis- 
course in  favor  of  image-worship,  207 
—  208.  On  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  554. 

John,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  196. 
His  letter  to  Constantine  of  Rome,  197. 

John,  monk,  228. 

John,  whether  rightly  called  founder  of  the 
Paulician  sect  i  246. 

John  of  Oznun,  250,  n.  1. 


John,  bishop  of  Mecklenburg,  327. 

John,  bishop  of  Heraclea,  570. 

John,  bishop  of  Sabinn  (Silvester  IE), 
376. 

John,  bishop  of  Veletii  (Benedict  X|, 
387. 

John,  bishop  of  Trani,  480. 

John  VIII.,  pope.  His  transactions  wiib 
Methodius,  317  —  321.  Bestows  the 
imperial  throne  of  Germany  on  Chaiks 
^e  Bald,  366.  His  position  in  relatiofi 
to  the  Greek  church,  573. 

John  XIL  ( Octavian ) ,  36 7.  Deposed  on  a^ 
count  of  his  immoralitiea  by  Otto  I.,  36S. 

John  XIIL,  pope,  324. 

Job  XV.,  pope,  contends  for  the  Pseodo- 
Isidorean  Decretals,  368. 

John  XIX.,  pope,  580. 

John  Scotus  Erigcna,  461.  His  theologi- 
cal s}'stcm,  462  — 466.  His  doctrine  (rf 
predestination,  485.  His  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  500.  His  >-iew  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  556. 

John,  foimder  of  the  congregation  of  Val- 
lambrosa,  419. 

Johanna  (Joan)  female  pope  (fabulous  le- 
gend), 367,  n.  I. 

Johannes,  abbot  of  St  Gorze,  345. 

Johannes  of  Damascus,  554. 

Johannes,  martyr,  338. 

Johannes,  archbishop  of  Placenza,  422. 

Johannes  the  Grammarian,  533.  Tutor  of 
the  emperor  Theophilus,  547. 

Johannes  Tzimisces,  Greek  emperor,  587. 

Jonas  of  Orleans,  contends  against  Claudi- 
us of  Turin,  439.  Against  reliance  on 
outward  works,  452.     His  ^vritingij,  459. 

Joseph,  head  of  the  PauUcians,  250. 

Joseph,  Occonomus  of  tlie  church  in  Con- 
stantinople, 536. 

Juditli,  empress,  272. 

Judj^ments  of  God,  130  —  449. 

Jurisdiction,  spiritual,  452. 

Justice,  administration  of,  102. 

Justinian,  Greek  emperor,  founder  of  rights 
of  patronage,  109. 

Justinian  U.,  C^rcek  emperor,  196. 


Karlomann,  55  —  56. 

Kent,  converted  by  Augustin,  12.  Sup- 
pression of  Christianity  in,  1 8. 

Kopts  (Copts),  their  Monophysitism ;  pa- 
triarchate founded  among  tli'em,  S8,  n.  4. 
The  Nubians  and  Abyssinians  subjea  to 
this  ])atriarchate,  90. 

Kodran,  300. 

Koran,  moral  element  in  the,  85.  Gnostic 
elements  in  the,  86,  n.  1.  On  the  mission 
of  Mohammed,  86,  n.  2. 

KvUean   (Ivilian)   in  Wurzbnrgj   assassi 
nated,  38. 

Kvyoxopirat,  256,  n.  1. 

Kupan,  333. 

Kyrkujolsa  (Slavonian),  324. 
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Landrich,  among  the  Frieslanden,  79. 

Landulf  de  Cotta,  391. 

Landulf  de  St.  Paulo,  390,  n.  3. 

Lanfranc,  470  —  506—513. 

Lanfrick,  382. 

Lapides  uncti,  300,  n.  4. 

Last  judgment,  expectation  of  the,  470, 
n.  2. 

Laurentius  (Lawrence),  presbyter,  among 
the  Anp:lo  Saxons,  11.  Sent  to  Rome, 
14.  Augustin's  successor,  1 8.  His  vis- 
ion, 19. 

Leander,  bishop  of  Seville,  118. 

Leidrad,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  167  — 168. 

Leif,  307. 

Leo  III.,  pope,  103,  n.  1.  Crowns  Charle- 
magne emperor,  120.  Complaints  against 
him,  122. 

XiCO  the  Isaurian,  Greek  emperor,  enem^ 
of  image-worship,  202.  His  first  ordi- 
nance against  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
images,  204.  His  transactions  Mrith  (Her- 
manns, 204.  His  law  against  all  reli- 
gious images,  209.  Why  he  was  faror- 
ablv  disposed  to  the  Pamicians  ?  249. 

Leo,  bishop  of  Phocea,  219,  n.  1. 

Leo  IV.,  Greek  emperor,  enemy  of  images, 
223.  His  conduct  towards  the  friends 
of  images ;  his  death,  224. 

Leo  the  Armenian,  persecutes  the  Panli- 
cians,  256. 

Leo  III.,  pope,  555. 

X<eo  VII.,  pope,  368. 

Leo  IX.,  pope,  378.  founds  a  new  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  papacy,  378.  Fights 
against  the  Normans,  385.  Canonized 
as  a  Saint,  386.  Appears  against  Be- 
rengarius,  507.  Against  Michael  Ceru- 
larius,  581. 

Leo,  consul,  571. 

Leo,  abbot,  371. 

Leo,  bishop  of  Achris,  580. 

Leo  the  Grammarian,  568. 

Leo  Allatius,  573. 

Leo  the  Armenian,  532.  His  attempts  to 
abolish  image-worship,  533.  His  con- 
troversy on  this  subject  with  Nicephorus 
and  Theodorus,  533  —  537.  His  meas- 
ures for  abolishing  the  images,  538. 

Leo  VI.,  the  Philosopher,  Qnfk  emperor, 
578. 

Leuderich,  bishop  of  Bremen,  279. 

liCuthard,  fanatic,  603. 

Lewis  the  Pious,  351.— 271 —277.  On 
image- worship,  551. 

Lewis  in.,  of  France,  401. 

liafdag,  bishop  of  Ripen,  S91. 

Libentins,  archbishop  of  Bremen,  990. 

Libelli  poenitentiales,  137. 

Liber  pontiftcalis,  351,  n.  1. 

Libri  Carolini,  their  author,  235.  Agftlnut 
fanatical  destruction  of  Imaged,  2S5. 
Against  superstitious  womhip  of  lmiig«ii| 
286.  On  the  design  and  niie  of  Imaaw, 
836.   On  the  oppofition  of  the  itiuiaing 
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points  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
237.  On  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  on  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  238.  On  relics,  239. 
On  the  use  of  images  and  of  incense, 
239.  Against  miracles  said  to  be  per- 
formed by  images,  240.  Against  the 
argument  in  favor  of  image-worship  de- 
rived from  dreams,  240.  On  the  worship 
of  Saints,  241.  Against  Byzantine  Ba- 
sileolatry,  241. 

Liege,  sect  there.    See  Arraa. 

Life,  the  Christian,  123  — 140.  — 425  — 
455. 

Lisoi  (Lisienx),  president  of  the  sect  at 
Orleans,  595. 

Liudger,  his  education,  79.  His  labors,  79. 
His  death,  80. 

Livin,  in  Brabant,  43. 

Logsugu,  305. 

London,  chosen  by  Gregoiy  the  Great  for 
an  arehiepiscopfd  see,  16. 

Longobards,  Arians,  come  oyer  to  the 
Catholic  church,  117. 

Lorch  (Laureacum),  332. 

Lord's  supper,  idea  of  sacrifice  in,  135. 
Magical  efifects  of  the,  135.  MischieTons 
influence  of  this  notion,  136. 

Lord's  supper,  doctrine  of  the,  494  —  530. 
Dotrine  of  transubstantiation  according 
to  Paschasius  Radbert,  494  —497.  Strug- 
gle for  its  recognition,  498.  Compared 
with  the  doctrine  of  Ratramnns,  498. 
Doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper  according 
to  John  Scotus,  500.  Ratherius  of  Ve- 
rona, Gerbert,  Herigar,  on  this  subject, 
501.  Doctrine  of  Berengarius,  502. 
Controversies  on  this  doctrine,  516. 
Eusebius  Bruno  on  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation, 517.  Triumph  of  this 
doctrine,  519.  More  particular  account 
of  the  doctrine  of  Berengarius,  521. 
Comparison  of  his  doctrine  with  that  of 
Paschasius  Radbert,  528. 

Lodiaire  of  Lotharingia,  358.  ' 

Lothaire  U.,  361. 

Luitprand,  bishop  of  Cremona,  S67* 

Ludmilla,  322. 

Lull,  sent  by  Boniface  to  the  pope,  69. 
Consecrated  bishop,  70.  At  disagree- 
ment with  abbot  Sturm,  75,  n.  1. 

Luxeuil,  30. 

M 

Macarius,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  194. 

Magnoald  (Magnus), 37. 

Majolus,  reformer  of  Monachism,  418. 

Mansos  ecclesiae,  101,  n.  5. 

Manuel,    uncle   of   the   young   emperor 

Michael  IH.,  547. 
Mary,  fanatic,  340. 
Mary,  virgin,  opponents  to  the  worship  of, 

86.    Festival  in  her  honor,  see  Festivals. 

TiOgond  respecting  her  departure  from 

the  world.  134.    Decree  of  the^fj 

of  Constantinople  (an.  754), 

to  her  wonhip,  818. 
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Maromtes,  their  Monothelctisin,  197. 

Harozia,  366. 

Manin,  abbot,  197. 

Martin  of  Toars,  consideration  in  which 
he  was  held,  miracles  at  his  tomb,  7. 
Gregory  of  Tours  concerning  him,  7,  n. 
1,  n.  2, 132.    See  Festivals. 

Martin  I.,  pope,  convokes  the  Lateran  coun- 
cil (an.  648),  186.  Defence  of  himself, 
187.  Political  charges  brought  against 
him,  188.  Deposed  and  miprisoned, 
188^189.  His  trial,  189.  Uis  death, 
191. 

Masses  for  the  dead,  136. 

Mathfred,  count,  459. 

Maurice,  Greek  emperor.  97. 

Maurus,  bishop  of  Fiinfkirchcn.  334,  n.  2. 

Maximus  of  Turin,  on  the  Arians,  5,  n.  2. 

Maximus,  abbot,  171.  On  vassalage,  171, 
n.  2.  On  the  end  of  tlie  creation  and  of 
redemption.  171.  On  the  relation  of  the 
two  natures  in  Christ,  173.  On  the  pro- 
eressive  and  continuous  development  of 
divine  revelations,  173.  On  laith,  174. 
On  love,  174.  On  prayer,  174.  On  the 
temporal  and  the  eternal  life,  restoration, 
175.  Head  of  the  Dyothelito  party,  181. 
His  arguments  against  Monotheletism, 
182.  Hid  disputation  with  Pyrrhus,  184. 
His  arrest,  191.  His  banishment  and 
death,  192. 

Medshusik,  Throndraccnian,  588. 

Melchites,  88,  n.  4. 

Mellitus,  abbot,  sent  to  the  Anglo  Saxons, 
15.  Archbishop  of  London,  16.  Ban- 
ished from  ]Cs#cx,  ]  8. 

Mentz.  archbishopric  of,  66. 

Metho<lius,  monk,  315. 

Methodius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
549. 

Metropolitan  Constitution,  in  the  Grerman 
church,  111. 

Michael  Curopalatcs  (Rhangabe),  Greek 
emperor,  persecutes  the  Paulieians,  256. 

Michael  (Bogoris),  308. 

Michael  Ccrularius,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, 580.  Takes  his  stand  against 
the  Komish  church,  581. 

Michael  11.,  Greek  emperor,  543. 

Michael  111.,  Greek  emperor,  549. 

Miesco  (Miescislaw)  Duke  of  Poland, 
330. 

Migetius,  Spanish  errorist,  157,  n.  1. 

Milan,  Controversies  tliere,  897  — 400. 

Missae  privatae,  136. 

Missi,  122. 

Missions,  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  271  — 
293.  In  Iceland,  300.  In  Hungary, 
330  —  .335. 

Mistiwoi,  Wendish  prince,  325. 

Mohammed,  his  appearance,  84.  His  re- 
ligious tone  of  mind,  85.  His  first  in- 
tentions, 86.  His  opposition  to  idola- 
ters, to  Judaism  and  Christianity,  86. 
His  gi-ound  in  opposition  to  the  essence 
of  Christianity,  87.  His  use  of  apocry- 
phal gospels,  87. 


Mohammed,  Arabian  Caliph  in  Spain,  143. 

Mohammedanism,  its  character,  85.  la 
relation  to  Judaism,  87.  Means  of  in 
advancement,  88. 

Monachism,  its  decline  in  France.  30.  Iti 
influence  in  the  Greek  church,  169. 
History  of  in  tlio  fourth  period,  414. 
Reforms  of,  414. 

Monks,  opponents  of,  86  —  221.  OrieMtd 
their  principle  to  hold  no  persons  as 
slares,  99.  Rising  estimation  in  which 
Aoy  were  held,  106 — 224.  Extravi- 
gance  of  fanatical  monkish  ascetid^m 
m  Italy,  418.  Their  resistance  to  the 
Iconoclasts,  219. 

Monkish  rule  of  Benedict  of  Aniane,  414. 

Monophysitism,  among  the  Copts,  88.  In 
the  Armenian  church,  261. 

Monotheletic  controversies,  175  —  198.  In- 
ternal and  external  causes  of  the  same. 
175.  Dogmatic  interests  of  the  Mono- 
theletic party,  1 78. 

Monotheletism,  its  approximation  to  Do- 
cetism.  182,  n.  2.     Condemnation  of  it, 

195.  ItnS  supremacy  under  Philippicos, 

196.  Among  the  Mnronites,  197. 
Montfort,  sect  there,  600.     Its  doctrines, 

601. 
Moravia,  spread  of   ChristianitT  in,  315 

—  321. 
Mosburg,  316. 
Moymar,  Moray ian  prince,  316. 
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Nalgod,  di.<riple  of  Majolus,  418,  n.  1. 

Natalis,  bishop  of  Salona,  114. 

Naum,  disciple  of  Methodius.  320.  n.  2. 

Nazarius,  preaches  in  Milan  against  the 
corruption  of  morals,  391. 

Nefridius,  bishop  of  XarlH)nne,  1 67. 

Nestorians,  active  in  promoting  tlie  spread 
of  Christianity,  89. 

Nicephorus,  Greek  emperor,  conduct  to- 
wards the  Paulieians,  254. 

Nicephorus,  patrianh  of  Constantinople, 
255.  —  533.  His  controyersy  with  Leo 
the  Armenian  on  the  abolition  of  images, 
533  —  538.  Deposed,  539.  His  origin, 
533,  n.  1. 

Kicetas,  abbot,  541. 

Nicetas,  ecclesiastic,  550. 

Kicetas,  Pectoratus,  583. 

Nicetas,  (Ignatius),  558. 

Nicetius  of  Triers,  8,  n.  1. 

Nicolaus,  monk,  542. 

Nicholas  I.,  pope,  his  prescripts  to  the  Bul- 
garians. 310.  His  conduct  towards  Lo* 
thaire  of  Lotharingia,  353.  His  princi- 
ples for  the  foundation  of  the  papal 
monachism,  360.  His  conduct  in  the 
controversy  between  Photius  and  Igna- 
tius. 5G1. 

Nichohis  U.,  pope,  512. 

Nicolaitism,  398. 

Nilus  the  Younger,  420.    His  labors  in 
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Italj,  579.  In  the  Greek  church,  420. 
His  death,  423. 

Ninyas,  amonj;  the  Picts,  10. 

Northamberlaiul,  Christianity  there,  19. 

Norway,  spread  of  Christianity  there,  293 
—  300. 

Notker  (Labeo),  471. 

Notting  of  Verona,  475. 

liuTafjioi,  among  tho  Paulicians,  their  busi- 
ness, 264. 

Nubia,  Christian  realm  of,  under  the  Cop- 
tic patriarchs,  90. 


O 


Octavian  (John  XII.),  367. 

Odilo,  reformer  of  monachism,  418. 

Odincar,  bishop,  291. 

Odo,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  288. 

Odo,  abbot  of  Cluny,  444.  Reformer  of 
monachism,  417. 

Odoacer,  28,  n.  3. 

Oecumenius  of  Tricca,  531. 

Oflfk,  English  king,  121,  n.  4. 

Oil,  consecration  with.  See  extreme  unc- 
tion. 

Olga  (Helena)  Russian  grand  princess, 
328. 

Olof,  Swedish  king,  283. 

Olof  Stautkonnung,  Swedish  kin^,  291. 

Olof  Trygweson,  king  of  the  Normans, 
296. 

Olof  the  Thick  of  Norway,  297. 

Olopuen,  Nestorian  priest,  in  China,  89. 

Olympius,  Exarch  of  Ravenna,  186. 

Oracles,  sought  for  in  the  Scriptures,  129. 
Of  the  Samts,  129.    Laws  against,  129. 

Orcades,  islands,  spread  of  Christianity  in, 
306. 

Ordinationes  absolutae,  108. 

Organ,  128. 

Orleans,  sect  there,  593.  Docetic  doctrines 
taught  there,  594.  Sacraments  of  the 
sect,  549.    Council  against  them,  596. 

Orthorp,  church  there,  50. 

Oswald,  king  of  Northumberland,  20. 

Oswin,  king  of  Sussex,  45. 

Otfried,  German  preacher,  425. 

Otho  I.,  of  Germany,  324  —  327,  367. 

Otho  U.,  of  Germany. 

Otho  III.,  of  Germany,  374—422. 

Otho  of  Freisinl^en,  381,  n.  2. 


Paderbom,  diet  of,  273. 

Pallium,  badge  of  archiepiscopal  dignity, 

119,  n.  2. 
Pandulf,  prince  of  Capua,  422. 
Papa  universalis,  115. 
Papacy,  111.    History  of,  346. — 400. 
Paracondaces,  abbot,  256. 
Pardulus  of  Laon,  490. 
Paschal  festival.    See  Easter  fostivaL 
Paschalis  I.,  pope,  433. 
Paschasius  Radbm,  494.    His  doctrine  of 


the  Lord's  supper,  495  -^497, 499. 

Passau,  bishopric  there,  55. 

Pastoral  instructions,  426. 

Pataria  (Patarenes)  popular  party  in  Mi- 
lan, 393. 

Patinus  of  Lyons,  39,  n.  3. 

Patronage  rights  of,  first  establishment  of 
them,  109.  Their  enlargement,  110. 
Abuse  of  them,  400. 

Patrimonium  Petri,  120.    Enlarged,  122. 

Paul  I.,  pope,  234. 

Paulicians,  their  origin.  244.  Derivation 
of  the  name,  247.  Their  fbunder,  247. 
Their  adherence  to  the  N.  T.,  particularly 
to  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  247.  Dis- 
tinguished teachers  among  them,  248. 
Persecutions  against  them,  248  —  256. 
Divisions  among  them,  250 — 251.  Their 
opposition  to  image-worship,  250.  Their 
spread  in  Asia  JMunor,  250.  False  accu- 
sations brought  against  them,  253.  Their 
conspiracy  and  flight,  256.  Their  irrup- 
tion into  the  Roman  provinces,  256. 
Doctrine  of  the  Paulicians,  256.  On  the 
creation  of  the  world,  257.  On  the  De- 
miurge, 257.  On  heaven,  257.  On  hu- 
man nature,  258.  On  redemption  and 
the  person  of  the  Redeemer,  260.  Against 
the  worship  of  the  virgin  Mary,  262.  On 
tho  passion  of  Christ,  262.  Against  the 
adoration  of  the  cross,  262.  Against  the 
celebration  of  the  sacraments,  263.  Their 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  263.  Church 
offices  among  them,  264.  Their  system 
of  morality,  265.  Written  records  of 
the  faith  among  them,  267.  Proceedings 
of  the  empress  Theodora  and  of  the 
emperor  Tzimisces  against  them,  587. 

Paul  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  185  — 
246. 

Paulinus,  bishop  of  York,  19. 

Paulinus,  Canonical  priest  at  Metz,  510. 

Paulus  Diaconus,  his  Homiliarium,  126. 

Paulus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  re- 
signs his  office,  225. 

Paulus,  head  of  the  Paulician  sect,  249. 

Penance,  system  of,  136  —  450.  Self-casti- 
gation  defended  by  Damiani,  451.  Pri- 
vate and  public  penance,  137.  Grades 
of  guilt  distinguished,  453. 

Perfectus.  martyr,  338. 

Perun,  Slavonian  idol,  327. 

Peswill,  priest,  521,  n.  2. 

Peter,  113.  Rejected  by  the  Paulicians, 
269.    See  Festivals. 

Peter,  monk  among  ^e  Anglo  Saxons,  11. 
Sent  to  Rome,  14. 

Peter,  monk,  378. 

Peter,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  584. 

Peter,  archbishop  of  Amalfi,  583 

Philagathus  (Jonn  of  Placenza),  422. 

Philippicus,  Greek  emperor,  friend  of  Mb* 
notheletism,  196. 

Fhotin,  his  erroneous  doctrines  spread 
among  the  Waraskians,  Bavariani  and 
Buigundians,  38. 

Photiiu,  patriarch  of  Constantinopi^ 
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His  erudition,  530.  An  image-worship- 
per, 559.  Controversy  between  the 
Greek  nnd  Roman  churches  respecting 
his  patriarchate,  574. 

Pilgrim  of  Passau.  331. 

Pilgrimages,  opposcr  of,  57.  Adranta^s 
of,  118.  Cautions  against  trusting  in, 
131. 

Hpin  of  Ueristal.  maj.  dom.,  44. 

Pipin  the  little,  maj.  dom..  68.  Anointed 
ting,  69.  Increases  the  patrimony  of 
St  Peter,  119.  Improves  the  church 
psalmody,  127.  Introduces  organs,  128, 
n.  4. 

Placidins,  495. 

Plato,  monk,  100. 

Platon,  monk,  536,  n.  1. 

Poland,  spread  of  Christianity  in,  330. 

Polycronius,  monk,  195 

Pomilui  (Slavonian),  324. 

Popes,  their  dependence  on  the  East  Ro- 
man emperors,  117.  Relation  to  the 
Spanish  church,  117.  Declarations  con- 
cerning their  powers,  120. 

Poppo,  archbishop  of  Triers. 

Poppo,  bishop  of  Brixen  (Damasios  IL), 
378. 

Poppo.  priest  from  North  Friesland,  289. 

Preaching,  124—125. 

Predestination,  doctrine  of,  Clement  on, 
62.  Injurious  consequences  of  Angus- 
tin's,  77,  n.  1.  Gregory  the  Great  on,  in 
the  fourth  period,  471  —  494. 

Privinna,  Moravian  prince,  316. 

Probus,  heretic,  602. 

Procopius,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  576,  n.  3. 

Provincial  synods,  restored  in  France,  55. 
Against  erroneous  teachers,  56.  Par- 
ticipation of  monarchs  in,  95.  Gradually 
go  out  of  u.sc,  95. 

Prozymitcs,  584. 

Prudcntius  of  Troges,  481  —489. 

Pseudo  Isidorian  Decretals,  346. 

Pjrrhus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  184. 

R 

Rabanus  Mauni.s,  archbishop  of  Mentz, 
457.  His  rules  of  religious  instruction, 
457.  Ilis  writings,  457.  Opponent  of 
Gottshalk's  doctrine,  475.  His  doctrine 
of  predestination,  476. 

Radbord,  king  of  the  Frieslanders,  43,  44, 
45,  47. 

Radbod,  archbishop  of  Utrecht,  405. 

Radbod,  bishop  of  Triers,  408,  n.  1. 

Radegast,  Wcndish  idol,  327. 

Radlslav  (Rasticcs),  Moravian  prince,  316. 

Radla,  disciple  of  Adalbert  of  Prague,  332. 

Ramihcd,  president  of  the  sect  in  Cambray 
and  Arras,  599. 

Ratherius  of  Verona,  469.  Contends 
against  the  rudeness  of  the  clergy,  469. 
His  view  of  fasts,  pilgrimages,  441.  Con- 
tends against  the  sensuous  anthropomor- 
phism,  443.     Against    image-worship, 


443.    His  writings,  469.    HisTiewofte 

Lord's  supper,  501. 
Ratramnns  of  Corbie,  his  doctrine  of  pn> 

destination,  482.      His  doctrine  of  the 

Lord's  supper,  497  — 498.    Defends  tk 

Latin  church,  567. 
Recafrid,  archbishop  of  SeTiUa,  340. 
Reckared,  king  of  the  West  Goths,  goa 

over  to  the  Catholic  church,  118. 
Regensbuig,  bishopric  of,  55. 
Reginald,  bishop  of  Liege,  598,  n.  2. 
Regino  of  PrQm,  on  Sends,  108,  n.  1. 
ReBgious  instruction,  124  — 125.    To  be 

promoted  by  the   founding  of  schoob, 

427. 
Relics,  worship  of,  446. 
Remigius  of  Rheims,  8.     See  Festirals. 
Remigius  of  Lyons,  491. 
Responsales,  117,  n.  2. 
Restoration,  doctrine  of  final,  by  Maxi- 

mus,  175. 
Rethrc,  principal  seat  of  Wend  idolatry, 

325. 
Rhodoald,  bishop  of  Porto,  562. 
Richard,  ecclesiastic,  508,  n.  1. 
Richbald,  arch-priest,  317,  n.  2. 
Riculf,  bishop  of  Soissons,  427. 
Rimbert,  disciple  and  biographer  of  Ana- 
char,  281.    Missionary,  287. 
Ripen,  286. 

Robert,  king  of  France,  450. 
Rodulf,  bishop,  297,  n.  1. 
Romuald,  founder  of  the  Camaldnlcnsisn 

order,  419. 
Rothad,  Roman  bishop,  358. 
Rudbert    (Ruprecht)    bishop    of  Worms, 

among  the  Bavarians,  40. 
Rugi,  328,  n.  4. 

Rurik,  first  Russian  prince,  327. 
Russians,    spread  of  Christianity   among 

the,  327. 
Russi,  328,  n.  4. 


Sabbas,  disciple  of  Methodius,  320,  il  2. 

Sabaeism  among  the  Arabians,  84. 

Sabcrt,  king  of  Essex,  16. 

Sabigotba,  enthusiast,  341. 

Sacraments,  rejected  by  the  PanlidattS 
263. 

Sagittarius,  bishop  of  Gap,  119,  il  1. 

Saguin,  archbishop  of  Sens,  371.  n.  1. 

Saint-worship,  132  —  133.  Decree  of  the 
council  of  Constantinople  on,  (754),  217. 

Salonius,  bishop  of  Embmn,  119,  n.  1. 

Salzburg,  bishopric  there,  40  —  65. 

Samson,  abbot  of  Cordova,  335,  n.  4. 

Samson,  on  the  imposition  of  hands,  63, 
n.  4. 

Sarolta,  daughter  of  Gylas,  331. 

Saul,  bishop  of  Cordova,  340. 

Saxons,  first  attempt  to  convert  the,  44. 
Reasons  of  their  opposition  to  Christ- 
ianity, 75.  Conquest  of  the,  78.  Force 
used  to  convert  them,  78. 

Schola  PalAtinA,  154. 
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<i    Schoolfl,  foundation  of  in  France,  426. 

Scfaooby  singings  128. 
^     Sects,  history  (tf,  243  —  270. 
i>     Selz,  78. 
•i     Sembat,  Thondracian,  588. 

Sends,  107 -- 108. 
>    Sergins  (Tychicus)  reformer  of  the  Pauli- 
(         cians,  251.     False  accusations  brought 
&         against  him,  253.    Opponent  of  the  cru- 
ssdes  of  the  Paulicians,  256.    His  assas- 
sination, 256.    A  fragment  of  one  of  his 
epistles,  258. 

Sergins,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  his 
judgment  respecting  the  formulary  of 
union  of  Heraclius,  177.  His  yiew  of 
the  Monotheletian  controversy,  178.  His 
good  understanding  with  Honorius  of 
Some,  179. 

Screnus  of  Marseilles,  199  —  233. 

Serratus  Lupus,  abbot  of  Fcrrieres,  459. 
His  doctrine  of  predestination,  482. 

Severians,  170. 

Severinus  among  the  Grermans,  25.  His 
origin,  25,  n.  2.  His  labors.  26.  His 
miracles,  27. 

Sidonius,  63. 

Sidu-Hallr,  303. 

Siegismund,  king  of  the  Burgundians, 
adopts  the  catholic  faith,  6. 

Sigfrid,  English  ecclesiastic,  291. 

Sigmund  Bresterson,  306. 

Sigtuna,  276. 

Sigurd,  295. 

Silvester  11.  (Gcrbcrt)  pope,  375. 

Simon  (Gauzbert),  bishop,  277. 

Simony,  in  the  Frank  church,  93.  With 
patronage  of  parochial  ofiSces,  109.  In 
the  fourth  penod,  394. 

Skalholt,  episcopal  see  in  Iceland,  306. 

Skara,  in  West-Gothland,  292. 

Slavonians,  pagan  in  North  Germany,  84. 
Spread  of  Cnristianity  amon^  the,  315. 

Sopnronius  monk,  opponent  of  the  com- 
pact with  the  Monophysites,  178.  Is 
made  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  1 79.  His 
circuhu:  letter  expressing  Dyotheletism, 
179. 

Spain,  influence  of  the  church  in  that 
country  on  the  State.  96.  Relation  of 
the  Spanish  to  the  Romish  church,  117. 
Renewal  in  that  country  of  the  contests 
of  the  Antiochean  and  Alexandrian 
schools,  156. 

Stefner,  missionary,  302. 

Stenkil,  king  of  Denmark,  292. 

Stephanus,  209. 

Stcphanus,  leader  of  the  monks  in  favor  of 
image-worship,  220.  His  conduct  before 
the  emperor,  220. 

Stephen  II.,  pope,  71,  n.  2.  Solicits  the 
aid  of  Pipm  against  the  Longobards, 
119.  Arrogates  to  himself  the  right  of 
confirming  marriages  among  princes, 
120. 

Stephen,  president  of  the  sect  at  Orleans, 
595. 

Stephen,  Hungarian  prince,  333. 


Stndius,  536. 

Sturm,  abbot,  73.  Founds  the  monasteries 
of  Hersfeld  and  Fulda,  73  —  74.  Labors 
and  death,  75.  Difficulties  with  arch- 
bishop Lull,  75,  n.  1. 

Sueno  (Sven-Otto)  son  of  Harold  Blaatand, 
290. 

Suicide,  judgment  of  the  church  on,  102, 
n.  4. 

Suidger,  bishop  of  Bambci^  (Clement  IL), 
378. 

Sun,  children  of  the,  587. 

Superstition,  promoted  by  the  clergy. 

Sussex,  Christianity  in,  22. 

Svidbert,  among  the  Boruchtuarians,  44. 

Symeon  (Simeon),  Sent  against  the  Pauli- 
cians, 248.  Becomes  head  of  the  sect 
under  the  name  of  Titus,  248.  His 
death,  248. 

Simeon,  monk,  421. 

Symeon  (Simon),  magistcr,  568. 

^vveKdijfiott  among  the  Paulicians,  265. 

SvvoJof  irev^EKTTjy  196. 

Synods,  see  councils. 

Syria,  88— 89. 

Sweden,  spread  of  Christianity  in,  291  — 
293. 


T. 


Talanos,  Spanish  monastery,  339. 

Tangmar,  priest,  408,  n.  2. 

Tarasius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  226. 

Tempestarii,  429,  n.  3. 

Thangbrand,  priest  from  Bremen,  296. 
Goes  to  Iceland,  303. 

Theoctista,  547. 

Theodelinde,  Longobardian  queen,  goes 
over  to  the  Catholic  church,  117. 

Theodemu-,  abbot,  4.S3. 

Theodo  I.,  duke  of  Bavaria,  39. 

Theodo  U.,  duke  of  Bavaria,  40. 

Theodora,  vicious  Roman  woman,  366. 

Theodora,  Greek  empress,  547.  Introduces 
image-worship,  548. 

Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  pro 
motes  customs  of  the  Romish  church  in 
England,  25.    Furst  exercises  the  rights 
of  a  primate,  25.    Promotes  culture  in 
England,  152. 

Theodore  Abucara,  Defender  of  Christian- 
ity against  Mohammedanism,  88. 

Theodore,  bishop  of  Pharan,  head  of  the 
Monothelite  party,  181. 

Theodore,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  193. 

Theodore,  presbyter,  defender  of  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  writings  ascribed  to  Dio 
nysius  the  Areopa^ite,  170. 

Theodore,  bishop  of  Caria,  570.  n.  2. 

Theodore,  monk,  547,  n.  1. 

Theodore,  protospatharius,  571. 

Theodoras  Studita,  abbot,  against  the  hold- 
ing of  slaves.  On  the  difference  of  the 
image-controversies  of  the  earlier  times, 
198.  On  the  cecumenical  council  held  at 
Constantinople  under  Irene,  228,  n.  3. 
Against  bloody  persecutionB  of  hereticB, 
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S55.  nu  edacation,  536,  n.  1.  Contendf 
in  favor  of  image-wonhip  agaiiut  Leo 
the  Armenian,  536.  Uu  tendener  to 
fensnoiM  Realism  in  tliis  controversj, 
539.  Appears  anew  against  the  emperor, 
541. 

Theodoras,  head  of  the  Paulician%  i49. 

Theo4lo<ias  of  Kphcsiu,  214. 

Thoodota,  536,  u.  2. 

Theodnid,  273. 

Tlieudulf.  anhliishop  of  Orleans,  lealonslj 
promotes  tlio  caase  of  religions  instmc- 
tion.  125.  On  external  works,  131.  On 
pilffrimugc!*,  132.  A^nst  priratemass- 
e:^.  136.  On  the  focgivencu  of  sin  and 
peniicnee,  139,  n.  7. 

ThcognUt.  abbot,  565. 

Theophnnes,  monk,  547,  n.  1. 

Thcophane:»,  jurist,  550. 

Tht'ophilus,  Greek  emperor,  546. 

TheophiliLH,  bishop  of  Caeierea,  347. 

Thfophilos,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  347. 

Theophilu<«,  proto^patharins,  560. 

Thcophylaot,  see  Iicnc.*dict  IX-,  375. 

Thcoph ylact,  archbishop  of  Achrida,  565. 

Theotm'ar,  archbishop  of  Salxbnig,  319,  n. 
3. 

Thicrri,  king  of  the  Bn^nindians,  33. 

Thietberga,  wife  of  Lothaire  of  Lotharingia, 
353. 

Thietgand,  archbishop  of  Triers,  354. 

Thoma.^,  bijthop  of  Claadiopolis,  enemj  of 
image-worship,  205. 

Thomas,  monk,  22S. 

Thomns,  of  Neocaesarca,  Inquisitor  of  the 
IVulicians,  256. 

Thon(lrA(*i]ULi,  (Sect),  588.  Their  doc- 
trine*. .")89. 

Thor,  idol-j^l  of  the  Normans,  295. 

THorjceir,  priest,  304. 

ThonviiM.  Icelander,  300. 

Thrand.  Nonvejjian  province,  298. 

Thruilpcrt,  37. 

Thur^ot.  Enfjlish  ecclesiastic,  292. 

Thuringia,  Bouifiico  in,  47,  48,  50.  Erro- 
neoa*  teachers  there,  48. 

Thyra,  Ilarald  Hhuitand's  mother,  288. 

Timotlieus,  Nestorian  patriarch  in  Syria, 
89. 

Tonsure,  of  the  clergy,  106,  il  1. 

Treujra  Dei,  (truce  of  Goil),  407. 

Trinity,  doctrine  of,  opposed  by  Moham- 
med, 87. 

Tudun,  pnnce  of  the  Avarcs,  82. 

Tuggen,  34. 

Turhult,  (Thoroult),  monastery  in  Flan- 
ders, 277. 

Tuvcntiir,  Slavonian  prince,  318,  n.  1. 

Tythcs.  opposed  by  the  Saxon,  76.  Laws 
respecting,  101,  n.  2. 

Tzauio,  256. 

U. 

Ulric,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  405.  Canonized, 
447.  His  letter  (perhaps  not  genuine), 
to  Hicholas  L,  on  celibacy,  411. 


Unction,  extreme,  448. 
Unni,  archbishop.  288. 
UpMla,  central-point  of  pagan  voolip  k 

the  North,  292. 
Urban  IL,  pope,  53a 
UBiah,385. 


V. 


Yalombronans,  419. 

Vassal,  vassalage,  influence  of  Cbzisiias; 
on,  98.    Maximus  on,  171,  n,  2. 

Vice  domini,  101,  n.  4. 

Victor,  Roman  buUiop,  347. 

Vilgard,  (BUgard),  heretic,  602. 

Virgilins,  Bavarian  priest,  controTersrvitk 
Boniface,  63.  View  of  the  Ancjnda, 
63.    He  is  made  bishop  of  Salsboig,  63^ 

Vitalianus,  pope,  193. 

W. 

Wala,  abbot  of  Corbie,  351. 

Walafrid  Strabo,  440,  458,  472. 

Walcher,  515,  n.  6. 

Waldrade,  353. 

Waragians,  Norman  tribe,  327. 

Waraskians,  38,  n.  2. 

Wamcfirid,  See  Paulus  Diaconus. 

Wazo,  bishop  of  Liege,  605.  His  condus 
towards  heretics:,  606. 

Wolanao,  ( Wilna),  272. 

Wends,  spread  of  ChristianitT  among  them. 
326. 

Wcnilo,  of  Sens,  489. 

"Wenzeslav,  of  Bohemia,  322,  i 

Western  church,  history-  of  its  development 
456  —  530.  Its  participation  in  the  o^a- 
troversies  of  the  Greek  church,  551  —55-3. 

Western  Sects,  593  —  597. 

Wilxjrt,  arch-deacon  at  Toul,  378. 

WilK)ld,  nrchbi.sliop  of  Cambray,  410.  n.  3. 

Wichin,  bishop,  318. 

Wi^lH?rt,  amonjr  the  Frieslanders,  43. 

Wi;jr'>ert,  ablwt,  74. 

Wildcrod,  archbishop  of  Stra>>bun:.  372. 

Wilfrid,  bishop  of  York,  banished,  labor* 
in  Sussex,  22. 

Wilfrid,  presbyter,  24. 

Will,  free,  defence  of  Christianit)-  against 
Mohaminc(lani.<>m  on,  88. 

Willchad,  among  the  Fric>laii(lcrs  and 
Saxons,  80.  In  Wijjm.xlia,  Kome  and 
Aftemach,  81.  Is  made  bishop  of  Bre- 
men, 81.     His  death,  82. 

William,  abbot,  of  Dijon,  403,  419,  ,'>?0. 

William  the  Conqueror,  kin"-  of  Eii:rlaai 
529,  n.  3.  e  "c  — -» 

Willibald,  46,  n.  2,  50,  n.  1. 

WiUibronl,  presbyter,  anionrr  the  Freislan- 
dcrs  and  Saxons.  43.  Archbishop  of 
Utrecht,  44.  In  Denmark  and  in  Heli- 
goland, 45.    His  death,  45 

Willimar,  34. 

Williram,  47. 

Wilteburg,  44. 

Winfrid,  See  Bonifiuse. 
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"Witiza,  king  of  Spain,  118. 

Witmar,  monk,  276. 

Wittckind,  79.  Consequences  of  his  rebel- 
lion, 81. 

Wittckind,  monk,  289,  n.  1. 

Wladimir,  Wassily,  Russian  prince,  329. 

Wolfgang,  monk,  332. 

Works,  external,  Charlemagne  on,  131. 
False  reliance  in,  138. 

Wratislav,  duke  of  Bohemia,  322. 

Wulf,  See  Wulflach. 

Wulflach,  Stylite,  28. 

Wulfram.  bishop  of  Sens,  among  the  Fries- 
landers,  44. 

Wulfred,  English  ecclesiastic,  292. 

Wurzburg,  bishopric  there,  55. 

Y. 

Tago  de  ComposteUa^  place  of  pilgrimage 
in  Spain,  394. 


Yarl  Hakon,  Governor  of  Harald,  296. 
York,  See  £boracum. 
Yule,  festival,  294. 


Z. 


Zacharias,  bishop  of  Anagni,  562. 

Zacharias,  archbishop  of  Chalcedon,  570. 

Zacharias,  pope,  56.  His  conduct  towards 
Adelbert  and  Clement,  62.  His  conduct 
towards  Virgilius,  63.  His  decision  on 
the  petition  of  Boniface,  that  Lull  might 
bo  made  Archbishop  of  Mcntz,  67. 

Zacharias,  head  of  the  Paulicians,  250. 

Zcphyrinus,  Roman  bishop,  347,  n.  3. 

Zoerard,  Polish  monk,  334. 

Zwentipolk,  (Swatopluk),  Moravian  prince, 
317. 


PASSAGES  FROM  ANCIENT  WRETEBS. 


EXPLAINED. 


Acta  Sanctor.  edit  Bolland.  mens.  Septbr. 

T.  I.  f.  644.  p.  334. 
Adelmaimi  ep.  berengar.  ed.  Schmidt  p.  8. 

p.  505. 
Alcnin  cpp.  ed.  Troben.  T.  L  ep.  75.  p.  581. 
Berengar,  ep.  ad.  Ascelin.  in  operib.  Lan- 

fnnc.  ed.  D'Achery.  f.  19.  p.  510. 
Berengar.  de  sacra  coena  in  ed.  Yischer 

p.  100.  p.  526. 


Libri  Carolin.  pag.  379.  p.  S38. 
Phot  c  Manlcn.  I.  c.  7.  p.  23.  p.  26S. 
Photii  epp.  in  ed.  Montac  ep.  113.  p.  559. 

ep.  118.  p.  569.    ep.  98.  p.  569. 
Rimberti  vita  Anschar.  in  Poetry  monnm. 

Germ,  hist  T.  n.  4  27.  p.  285. 
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